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FOREWORD 




Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. 
He symbolised some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression 
given was that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to 
sustain their masters in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
own education in Britain could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt 
to secure for him a place within the pale. His letters of the time are 
evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in science and international affairs 
as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his personality was veiled 
by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps, outwardly 
tliere was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of 
men. Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who 
became intensely involved with the problems of the poor and the 
oppressed in all lands. In doing so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation 
and leadership to millions of people in his own country and in Asia 
and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows 
of men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that natioiralism 
should be poised on a sense of international community and that it 
was not sufficient to brood on these things when action was urgent 
and compelling — these were the principles which inspired and gave 
vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the years of India’s struggle for 
freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist but one of the 
leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its 
own. Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much 
from the thought of the East and West and from the philosophies of the 
past and the present. Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had 
a deep love for the culture and tradition of his own land. Never a rigid 
Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced by that theory and was particularly 
impressed by what he saw in the Soviet Union on his first visit in 1927. 
However, he realised that tire world was too complex, and man had too 
many facets, to be encompassed by any single or total explanation. He 
himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation and a demo- 
crat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, 



both within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming 
contradictions are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehra recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in 
world affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru 
sought to speak objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases 
of the ‘cold war’. Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to 
maintain peace is for the future historian to assess. What we do know 
is that for a long stretch of time he commanded an international 
audience reaching far beyond governments, that he spoke for ordinary, 
sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and that his was a 
constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that' of a man who evolved, who 
grew in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that 
was noble in his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human 
being who summed up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ 
as well as the humanism which transcends dogmas and is adapted to the 
contemporary context. His achievement, by its very nature and setting, 
was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. And it is with the 
conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only to scholars 
but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial 
Fund has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that 
is significant in what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wote. 'There is, as 
is to be expected in the speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in 
affairs and gifted with expression, much that is ephemeral; this will be 
omitted. The official letters and memoranda will also not find place 
here. But it is planned to include everything else and the whole corpus 
should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who was 
not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely 
integrated human being. 







Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 



EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume covers the period from January 1937 till Jawaharlal’s depar- 
ture for Europe on 2 June 1938. After the Faizpur Congress Jawaharlal 
resumed his strenuous election campaign and was more responsible than 
any other individual for the spectacular success of the Congress in almost 
all the provinces. Having waged this campaign primarily on die basis 
of rejection of the Act of 1935, he was disappointed by the Working 
Committee’s decision to accept office. But he loyally abided by it and 
did all he could to assist the Congress ministries. 

However, his mind and heart were elsewhere. He visited Burma and 
Malaya and the distant provinces of the North West Frontier and 
Assam. He launched a programme of ‘mass contacts’, especially among 
the Muslims and sought to deal, by argument and persuasion, with the 
efiForts of Jinnah and the Muslim L^gue to weaken support of the Con- 
gress among the Muslims. He took up the cause of the people in the 
Indian states and sustained resistance to the federal clauses of the Act 
of 1935. He roused the aw-arencss of his countrymen to the danger of 
the spread of fascism in the world. Fascism and imperialism were blood 
brothers, and India should give all moral support to the peoples of Aby- 
ssinia, Spain and China. He arranged for the despatch of food and a 
medical unit to Spain and of medical supplies to China, and organised 
a boycott of Japanese goods. 

Yet, amidst all this varied activity, Jawaharlal had time for reading and 
writing. It was in October 1937 that he wrote his article “The Rashtra- 
pati”. Published as an unsigned article, very few knew the authorship of 
this sharp attack on what Jawaharlal regarded as his inclination to 
dictatorship. 

A few letters of 1935 and 1936 have also been included. 

Much of the material in this volume has been selected from the papers 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, 'fhe cooperation extended by Bie Director and 
the staff of the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library is acknowledged. 

The Maharashtra Government and the National Archives of India 
have authorised us to utilize material in their possession. The Bombay 
Chronicle, The Hindustan Times, The Tribune, The Leader and The 
Hindu have allowed us to reprint the texts of speeches and statements 
first published by them, ‘fhe Asia Publishing House has permitted us 
to reprint two letters from A Bunch of Old Letters. Ibie frontispiece 
is from the Jamnalal Baja] collection of photographs at the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and library. 
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THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


1. Discipline among Congressman^ 


Allahabad 
January 2, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Reports reach our office from time to time to the effect that some 
Congressmen are opposing official Congress candidates in the provincial 
elections. Whatever the merits of various candidates might be, once 
the final decision has been made by the Central Parliamentary Board, 
there is no room for further discussion. All Congressmen must stand 
by that decision and any, who deliberately go contrary to it, invite dis- 
ciplinary action on behalf of the Congress. Tlie mere fact that an 
individual is personally so anxious to go to the legislature, that he or 
she is prepared to flout the Congress decision, is the final argument 
against his candidature. 'I'oo great a desire to enter the legislatures, or 
to have any office, is almost a disqualification for it. And those whom 
this desire leads to pushing themselves forwards in opposition to the 
decision of their own organisation, arc certainly not desirable candidates. 

It was to meet such cases of flagrant indiscipline that the disciplinary 
rules of the Congress have been recently revised by the Working Com- 
mittee." 'riiosc rules arc meant to be acted upon. I -want you there- 
fore to report to our office immediately as follows: 

1. Names of Congressmen, if any, who are opposing official Congress 
candidates, W'ith further infonnation as regards their constituencies and 
the names of our official candidates. 

2. Wliat steps has your committee .so far taken against these rebel 
Congressmen or Congresswomen? Has any notice been issued to them 
to submit their explanation or to show cause why disciplinary action 
should not be taken against them? 

3. WTiat further steps docs your committee propose to take against 
them? 

I suggest that, if you have not already taken stqps, this should be 
done immediately. In addition to this, please inform all such rebel 

1 . Ciicular to llic provincial Congress committees and parliamentary boards. 
A.l.C.C. File No. E-1/1936, p. 33, N.M.M.L. 

2. The rules were revised by the Working Committee at its meeting held in 
Bombay from 9 to 11 Decemba 1936. 
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Congressmen that they should submit their explanations direct to our 
office for my consideration. In the event of the local or provincial 
executive not taking adequate action in the matter, action will be taken 
by us. A person who opposes and injures the Congress work cannot 
continue to have the privilege of calling himself a Congressman. 

Please treat this matter as urgent. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal N^hni 


2. Message to Congress Candidates* 


I am leaving Allahabad for a lengthy tour in Bihar, U.P. and the Punjab 
and I shall not be back at headquarters for a long time. Large numbers 
of letters and telegrams come to me asking me to go to this place or 
that. I would gladly accede to all these demands but the number of 
days at our disposal is limited and a da\' has twenty four hours only. 
So I must limit my wandering, I trust that friends and comrades will 
appreciate my difficulty and not press me to do what is beyond my 
capacit}'. To all Congress candidates for election I send greetings and 
good wishes in this New Year. Let them remember that the)^ represent 
a cause, a principle and an idea. Tbey do not stand on personal 
grounds but as soldiers of the Congress and of Indian freedom, and it 
is on that ground alone that thq- seek the suffrage of our people. Those 
who believe in that cause must help them and vote for them. Those 
who are opposed to our principles or do not care for any principles 
have every right to oppose us. Between them and us there is no com- 
mon ground; we stand in different ranks, under different flags, owing 
different allegiances. We shall combat them on these broad grounds 
of principle and Indian freedom. But there are others who seek to take 
advantage of the great prestige of the Congress, sail under false colours, 
and yet oppose the Congress candidates, lliosc who oppose the Con- 
gress in this election are no Congressmen and voters and the public 
generally must realise this fact. 

1. Allahabad* 4 January 1937. The Hindustan Times, 5 January 1937, 
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I trust that sympathjsers with the Congress will offer their services for 
the Congress election Campaign. Such voluntary services will be wel- 
comed. More particularly on polling days educated workers are need- 
ed at each polling booth, for on such occasions there are often mischief- 
makers present whose chief business is to create trouble. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to this matter at an early stage and competent and 
educated helpers allotted to every polling booth in each constituency. 
An election campaign is not all meetings and enthusiasm. It requires 
careful staff work and organisation and all parliamentary boards and 
candidates should pay special attention to this. 


3. To V.K. Krishna Menon‘ 


Allahabad 
January 4, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

As soon as the Faizpur Congress was oxer I had to start with this elec- 
tion touring business. I am going to carry on with it without interrup- 
tion for the next seven weeks. During this period I shall hardly be in 
Allahabad for a day or hvo. I shall thus be somewhat out of touch 
with letters though of course I shall see that important ones reach me. 
But tliere might be delay in dealing with them .... 

I am dictating this in a moving train. I wonder what I shall be like 
after these seven weeks are over. I am pretty tough but by the end of 
February 1 might have to retire to a nursing home for a while. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Coneq>ondencc, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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4. Greetings to BiKar’ 


Comrades of Bihar, 

I come to you after several years. I came to you last, three years ago, 
at the time of the great earthquake.* Since then much has happened 
and many an earthquake of another kind has come to our people and 
to me per.sonally. But the old call still rings in our ears and drives us 
on — the call of Indian frt'cdoin and of our suffering masses. The future 
may hold greater earthquakes for us than in the past, but whatever may 
befall us, we should carry on till we reach the goal of freedom. Bihar 
has a proud record and much is expected of Bihar in the future. Let 
the people of Bihar remember this in the da\s to come. Let them stand 
by the Congress and the cause of freedom. In that hope and belief I 
send them warm greetings and good wishes in the New Year. 

1. Statement to the pres.s, Patna, 5 Januar\' 1957. Indian Kation, 6 January 
1957. 

2. See Selecied Works, \'ol. 6, pp. 186-198. 


5. Farewell Message to Bihar' 


For seven days I sped like an arrow from the bow from place to place 
in Bihar carrying the message of the Congress wherever I went. During 
these seven days I travelled from end to end of the province right up to 
the frontier of Nepal. I met vast audiences of poverty-stricken peasantry 
in the rural areas; I passed through ancient cities, famous in history and 
tradition, and modern towns with their industries and commerce and 
unemployment and railway strikers. ITirough the steel city of Jamshedpur 
I went, and across the black coal area of Jharia. Rapidly I passed 

1. Givai at Ghazipur, 13 January 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 14 January 1937. 
first paragraph was reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 
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through Chota Nagpur with its beautiful forests and its so-called abori- 
gines. Everywhere I f^yid enthusiastic response to the message of the 
Congress, everywhere love and goodwill beyond measure. I leave the 
province with regret but I cany^ back with me the fragrant memory of 
the generous affection of its people and I shall feel strengthened and 
invigorated by it in the perils and tasks to come. Men and women of 
Bihar, dear comrades in a great and glorious enterprise, I wish you good 
fortune and courage and perseverance. 

Tlie Bihar tour was fast and furious but I managed to complete my 
programme on most days. But on the last day, in Muzaffatpur district, 
I failed in this and to my very great regret I could not attend the great 
meeting in Muzaffarpur city where many thousands had long waited 
for me. Tire programme was unreasonably heavy, the roads were bad, 
the vast crowds of kisans bigger than anywhere else; there were innume- 
rable unexpected road halts where people, especially women, had 
gathered, and the loud-speakers failed to come. I am afraid all this 
rather bowled me over and I am not quite as fit now as I was ten 
days ago. In Ballia also the programme was a fantastic one. I must 
cry halt to these programmes and in future every- district programme 
must be passed by me before it is announced. I have another seven 
weeks to carry on with this tour and 1 do not want to end it suddenly 
because of physical unfitness. I must therefore insist on light and rea- 
sonable programmes. From the point of view of our work also it is 
utterly wrong to have too many functions. One or two big functions 
are far more important than many small ones. 


6. On Foot to the Polls' 


Wlierever I go, I find great enthusiasm for the cause of the Congress. 
In the elections, enthusiasm and public meetings and demonstrations 
are good, but more important for any big undertaking is staff work and 
the careful working out of details. I find that little attention is paid 

1. Statement to the press, Fyzabad, 15 January 1937. The Hindustan Times, 
16 January 1937. 
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to this Staff work by our committees. Mostly they concentrate on 
demonstrations. This is not good enough and the first place should be 
given to staff work. Some of the best workers in each province should 
give up touring and sit at headquarters or visit places only for purposes 
of inspections. Polling day arrangements especially must be fixed up 
carefully. It must be clearly announced that the Congress cannot 
make arrangements to carry voters by lorry or motor, nor do we provide 
food as others do at the polling booths. The cry from us everywhere 
must be, “On Foot to the Polling Booths”. Let this be widely declared 
and the rural voters should be encouraged to join parties marching 
together from their villages with the national flag and singing national 
songs and “On Foot to the Polls”. 


7. Message to the Punjab* 


I come to you again by air and land, with an inspiring and strengthen- 
ing message of freedom. We have a big task, before you and I and 
all of us in this great land. We have to free our people from exploi- 
tation. For the moment we have to face the elections. We have 
chosen to enter these elections and we shall win. 

Therefore, comrades and friends, stand by the Congress, stand by the 
of freedom and away with all the reactionaries to the limlM of 
forgotten things. Let our success in elections be the prelude to a greater 
success to come. 


1. New Delhi, 16 January 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 17 January 1937. 
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8. Communalism, Sectarianism and Eieciions' 


All those people who talk in ternis of Hindu rights and Muslim interests 
are job hunters, pure and simple, and fight for tiie loaves and fishes of 
ofiice. How long are you going to tolerate this nonsense, this absurdity? 

The Ghaznavi-Burdwan Pact in Bengal® has exposed the pretensions 
of these supposed opponents of the communal decision. It has con- 
clusively proved that all this opposition to the communal decision was 
merely a fight for spoils. 

It appears the only aim of the opponents of the Award is to get mi- 
nisterships and government jobs and they are prepared to sell their 
community for their own petty interests. 

India's problem is linked up with the problem of the world and the 
election business is important inasmuch as it helps us to grasp this pro- 
blem. But I warn you to beware of minor issues. 

There are only two forces in the country, the Congress arid the go- 
vernment. Those who are standing midway shall have to choose between 
the two. 

I do not want your vote for me or for any of my friends. To vote 
against the Congress candidate is to vote for the continuance of British 
domination. 

Elections come and go, but there is no escape from the major problem 
of India’s poverty. Congressmen are going to the legislatures to continue 
the fight for freedom and oust those who have been weakening our 
efforts. 

I want to make it clear that Congressmen are not entering the 
legislatures in any spirit of cooperation with the government or for work- 
ing this constitution. These elections are very important as they help 


1. Speech at Ambala, 16 January 1937. From The Hindustan Times, 18 Januarv 
1937. 

2. Abdul Ilalim Ghaznavi (1876-1933); a liberal politician of Bengah member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1926-45. On 7 January 1937, he and the Maharaja 
of Burdwan signed an agreement that in Bengal the Communal Award should 
be accepted subject to revision at the end of ten years; there should also be 
an equal number of Hindu and Muslim ministers and an equal proportion 
should also be maintained in the services subject to the reservation of an agreed 
percentage for members of the European, Anglo-Indian and Christian com- 
munities. 
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m establ^hing mass contact with the notions of votets and non^ten. 
It is dhe Congress abne which is capable of fighting die gaiv«mineitt. 

The opponents of the Congress are bound with esKh othm a ocnn- 
munity of interests. Their demands have notfaii^ to do with the masses. 

The Congress attitude iFith regard to die communal decision is quite 
correct and the attempt of the Hindu Mahasahha to mafig^ the Con- 
gress B r^fettable.’ 

'\Vhat B this Burdwan-Ghaznavi Pact? Hindu Mahasahha leaders 
have blessed it. The Communal Award which has been condemned as 
most undemocratic and anti-national will nanain, and to vi^l remain the 
separate electorates and die j^centage of seats allotted to die respective 
communities. But there will be equal number of Hindu and Mi^Hm 
ministers. Could there be anything more palpably selfish than diist 

The very nature of this pact confirms the wisdom of the Congress 
stand on the Award. You are already himiliar with its decision in i^rd 
to this Award. I appeal to you to strengthen the Congress. 1 am 
sanguine that the Congress will cmne out with flying colours in this 
election fight. The Congress victory at the pdls will necessarily lower 
the government prestige. It would mean the victory of die Congress 
principles and ideab. 

There has been criticism in the selection of candidates. Ccmgress can- 
didates are its soldiers. They have been allotted a certain task. I am 
a humble servant of the Congress. They have not selected me as their 
Candidate. Shall I feel myself belitded 1^ it although I am not a^med 
of saying that I think I am fit to rule India, nay, (he world? 

Thb b no division of spoils. The selectum as a Congress candii&te 
b not a matter of great honour. You honmir me today because you 
diink I have the courage to stand against fote^ exploitation. Above aB 
other qualities that I possess, I am a soldier. It b not worthwhile to 
ov^a these minor matters. Thoe is a gigaatic lade ahei^ of us 
■uhkh will try our metde. We ate stasidfing on the to{i df a volcano. 
I invite you all to prepare yourselves for that dangot. 

I am smry that my name was mbused l.ala Deshbandhu GupiaV 

The ot Hit Hinda Mahasabha bad aid rin 21 

''pe^,'\us'vay lew Mtubni membera and it cannot affiKi to nwyikifff tiieia. 
Nd' doidit 'rids bas led rite Congress into oonmdttn^ Ae seHam of 

betfimg neritnl over ibe connninial dedskm wfakb was ate t cenauiari but 

(190M951]fl ji ieodiag Ckmgresman <jf Ddbi; inqsnacj^ sevml tW r idring 
the ipodijbiik' of 7 ^ from ConsiibKiit' AMdsAly 
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oppODtint, ^floDutti Lddiawati.” 9 ie lad written to me and I gave hex 
a lengtbf I {oncede that tiie €001111/$ piogtess dtpmds on wo- 

men’s pmgim but 1 have heaid it for the fiist time that a woman wanb 
oor support sim^y beeatne she is a woman. We want bnve men and 
women fm oor fight There is no distinction of caste in our ranlcs. The 
only criterion is the fitness of the candidate. I am sorry that Sfaiimati 
Ldcbawati Jain who professed to be a Congresswoman oppoasd the Ckm- 
gress so bitterly from the very outset. She raised tiie slogan of Hindu 
interests and Jain interests. Hie Congress may lose a thousand seats 
but it cannot tolerate that any community should come and raise sectarian 
issues in the elections. Electicm fever is hj^ today, but I am not with' 
out hope that after the elections, Shrimati Lekhawati Tain will f^l sorry 
in her calmer moments for all that she has done. 

1 again appeal to you to vote tor the Congress candidates as a Oxigress 
victory will be your own victory. 

5. (b. 1908)$ contested the 1937 election as an independent candidate and was 
defeated; Deputy Chainnan, Punjab Vidhan Sabha. 1964-66; Dqmty %>eaka, 
Haryana Vidhan Sabha, 1968. 

6. She had taken objection to die decision of die Congress Parliaincataty Board 
om tbe sdectkm of die cmd^te for her constftuaicy and requested Jawahailal 
to arbitrate. Jawabarlal in his xqffy stated diat as a disaphned Congcessman, 
he had on several occasions "submitted to Ctmgress decisions nhen I did not 
agree with wme of them” and dierefme regretted that he could not interteie 
in die matter. 


f. riuewwtrtl Mimaaw iw tli« 


tlifCb 4iys 1 havt iqient in tile Fon|di end dmiiig this Imef pteioti 1 
hive viritod uwny cities anti many Meii. ttuee csowtied wondto- 
lul liyi weie toll of movemoat tsMltoA of tooH extoMmihMiy ee^ 
{ came with the message of ti>e OMigteia and vast oveipowertog 

^ -I ^ t 

1. Iritoto, IS Jmimy WoMee 20 JaMwty I0S7. 
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crowds gathered to listen to it and thdr very numbers, entiiusiasm and 
spirit were the measures of their response thereto. What a magnificent 
response it has been and how heartening the feding tiiat the spirit of 
communalism wilts and withers and reaction cannot raise its head! Fol- 
low this up, friends and comrades of the Punjab, to make the Congress 
victorious in these elections and in the greater work ahead. We part 
today but we shall meet again. 


10. Make the Congress Stronger' 


With the passing of each day India is becoming more and more impatient 
to secure independence for its millions and full control over its own 
destiny in order to advance towards progress and prosperity in all direc- 
tions of national activity. It is this unique, powerful and inepressible 
urge for freedom which drives, as it were, lakhs of our men and women 
to such huge gatherings, determined to have their aspirations fulfilled. 

Since my last visit to Dehra Dun I have been to several places'— to 
Cape Comorin, to eastern and western India, and to all the provinces. 
I am now coming from the Punjab where I travelled for three days using 
even an aeroplane. Everywhere I met lakhs of people assembled in huge 
gatherings. Why is it so? To some people it may be a tamoBha, biit 
to die poor villagers and peasants it is certainly no tamasha. Behind 
these huge gatherings there is a powerful force which pushes us forward. 
Economic hardship, poverty and unemployment are rampant in the land, 
and the masses are now anxious to find means and ways wherd)y they 
can see better and brighter days. There is an impatient and iTTq>ressible 
desire everywhere to attain freedom. 

The conditions in the country have worsened du ring the last fifteen 
years or so. We have been fighting to attain freedom for our mofoer- 
hmd. We have seen noncooperatimi and satyagraha movements, but 

1. Speech at Ddira Dun, 19 January 1937. From The HinduaUm Times 
22 January 1937. . ’ 
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the present desire to achieve Swaraj, now surging everywhere in the coun- 
is much more defp^rooted and powerful. After so much oqwrience 
of political straggle, we still follow the same old path as there is no other 
course open to us. That the nation has taken a turn for the better and 
has lifted its head high, is in itself a hopeful and significant sign of the 
approach of better days. 

Freedom is never achieved by the leaders pressing a button. Great 
achievement are possible only when the leaders are backed by popu- 
lar force. WTien millions of men move towards one objective in com- 
plete unity a situation is created which by itself makes freedom possible. 
Political, economic and social matters are of far-reaching importance 
and certainly something new by way of an economic organization would 
come out of it removing our poverty and solving our problems. 

The goal of the Congress is panchayat raj wherein all would participate 
and the people would have the reins of power and administration in 
their own hands. We have to acquire power; and we can do so only 
by constant exercise of strength in political straggles. People or naticms 
can develop strength only when they make efforts to become self-reliant. 
Strength can never be acquired by keeping aloof. 

The people should organize Congress committees in mohtdlas and 
villages and strengthen the Congress organization through those com- 
mittees. Their hardships can then be expressed and ascertained and a 
basis found for a uniform policy. Lakhs and crores of people would 
then know what those problems are which afflict them all. We should 
not expect life to be easy and soft for those who go to ihe legislatures. 
We want these legislatures to be of assistance to us in our fight ior 
Swaraj rather than a hindrance. We should not send to the l^slatures 
such persons who will alwaj'S support our enemies. 

Of a population of 35 crores in the country, only three crores are 
going to be the voters according to the new constitution. The Con- 
gress claims to represent these thirty five crores of people. But it 
does not want that the three crores of people who have toe right 
to vote should be allowed to be misled by others. There are only two 
forces in the country, the Congress and toe government. Although the 
British Government declare that they are standing aloof from the elec- 
tion, I have heard about the police threats in this district and their secret 
activities under the cloak oi toe electioneering of the other side. But 
despite all this we are going to the legislatures, not as irresponsible bein^ 
or self-appointed attorneys of the people, but as soldiers. . While toe 
Congress is bound 1^ its disciplinary rales and you the votm wd31 hold 
iiji your hands toe leading strings, thCTe arc others who are going to toe 
legisktores to.sodc personal profit. There are some who want to be 

a 
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ministers. This is not an occasion to put forth claims of relationship 
or kinship before the electorate. It is a straight 6ght in which certain 
principles are at stake. The Congress is the only institution which re- 
presents the people and has been fighting for the rights of the people. 
Those who stand in the middle of the fight between the Congress and 
the government will be serving no useful purpose. 

I am delighted that a lady- is contesting the election here. It is 
through the efforts of men and women that India’s salvation can be 
brought about and it is very essential that both play their part together 
in the struggle. \ 

I also appeal to you to observe Independence Day on 26 January, ainl 
a hartal on I April, the day the new constitution is to come into force. 


2. Shrimati Shamiada 'I’yagi (1908-1957); a Congress worka from Dchra Dun; 
member, U.P. Assembly, 1937. 


11. On Mustering of Voters* 


I understand that in some districts of the United Provinces special 
arrangements have been made by the Congress candidates to induce 
voters to go to the polls on the polling day. It has been arranged espe- 
cially in rural areas. Early in the morning of the polling day at a fixed 
hour voters should be summoned together by the beating of drums. 
TTrey would then march together with national flags, singing national 
songs, to the polling booth and having recorded their votes should march 
baede in order. 

I rommend tliis arrangement to the other districts of the United 
Provinces and to other provinces where voting is yet to take place. TTiey 
must remember “On Foot to the Polls”. 

I ai^l to the educated young mai, .students and otiiere, to offer 
themselves as workers for the polling days. 

1. Speech at Meerut, 22 January 1937. The Hindustan Times, 24 January 1937, 
12 
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12. To M.M. Matav|ya> 


Allahabad 
January 26, 1937 


My dear Malaviyaji, 

I have been much distressed at the development in connection with 
your support of Shannode\^- and Keshorani* and your opposition to the 
Congress candidates who were opposing these two. On the merits I do 
feel that you have supported the wrong candidates. On further enquiry 
I am convinced that Keshoram has a most reactionary record and has 
been opposing the national cause these many years. ITie allegation 
against him of having been present with Dyer in Jallianwalla Bagh is 
probably incorrect, but the other charges are substantially true. I have 
considerable evidence to this effect but I will not trouble you with it 
now. 

As regards Shannodevi I found that practically all Congressmen in the 
Punjab, belonging to both groups, were opposed to her. Even the lead- 
ing Nationalists in the Punjab were opposed to her. Her tactics in the 
course of the election have been most unfortunate and reprehensible. 
She has been opposing Dr. Gopichand’s candidature also. Under the 
circumstances it was quite impossible for the Congress to Adopt her, even 
if there was a constitutional way open for this. And this as I told you 
was not open to me at this stage. I sent you a long telegram to Banaras 
but I am afraid you must have missed it. 

But merits apart what I am faced with is the clear position that 
Shannode\'i and Keshoram arc opposing Congress nominees and you are 
openly supporting them. What am I to do with this? I am getting 
large uuml^rs of letters of protest and of enquiry as to what steps we 
should take in the matter. I do not know wliat to say in rq)ly. Your 
general and particular support of many Congress candidates has been 
of great value to us. Even apart from .this the feeling that we have you 
on our side has been a great consolation to me. But how am I to 
distinguish between you, witii all my regard for you, and others who 

1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, File No. 1/37, National Archives of India. 

2. (b. 1902); editor of Hindi daily Shakti, 1936-40; as a Nationalist Parly can^ 
didate was defeated in 1957; member, Piinjab Assembly, 1940 and its Deputy 
Speaka, 19SQ and 1962 and Speaker, 1966-67. 

3. A Nationalist Party candidate from Amritsar who was defeated in 1937. 

u 
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have acted similarly? I have no answer to that question and it seems 
to me that some answer must be given. Hence my distress. As this 
matter raises a question of considerable personal and general importance 
I am referring it to the members of the Working Committee for their 
advice.* But I am writing to you to seek your own advice in the matter. 
I am sure you can view it objectively and, apart from the personal equa- 
tion, advise me as to what I should do under the circumstances.® 
With regards. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. While Maulana Azad wanted disciplinary action to be taken against Malaviya. 
Bhulabhai Desai suggested that an ultimatum be sent to him. Sardar Patel, 
Achyut Patwardhan and Shankarrao Deo preferred that the matter be dropped 
in view of Malaviya’s old age and general standing. 

5. In his reply of 23 February 1937, Malaviya wrote; *'You and your colleagues 
of the Working Committee will no doubt decide the matter as you will think 
proper.** 


13. Renewal of the Independence Pledge^ 


Today, by repeating the independence pledge, wc have reiterated our 
faith in our ability and our resolve to win independence. We must carry 
on our fight till we have achieved our aim. 

We do not want to break any orders at present. But we must note 
that the government ban® is only a shadow of the coming events. It 
also shows that the strength of the Congress is increasing. 


1. Speech at Allahabad, 26 January 1937. From The Leader, 28 January 1937, 

2. TTie Independence Day pledge had been banned on 22 January 1957 in sev«l 
provinces. 
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Today, when I went to the villages, I saw heavy police arrangements 
everywhere. 1 do nolfJtnow whether the government has decided to 
celebrate Independence Day in this manner. But I am stmclc by the 
maimer in which the new police stations have been constructed in rural 
areas. Police stations in Ihe villages of Allahabad district present the 
appearance of forts. Ditches have been dug around and arrangements 
for drawbridges have been made. Holes have also been made in the 
walls of the buildings. 

You know it well that the Congress election manifesto® has clearly 
laid down a policy for us and whatever we must do must be in keeping 
with that policy. We shall go to the legislatures not with a view to 
cooperate with those who have imposed the Act upon us. We shall go 
there so that we are able to combat the Act and offer resistance to 
British imperialism which is trying to strengthen its hold on India and 
its exploitation of the Indian peqrle. Above all, we want to use these 
elections to rally the masses under the Congress standard, to carry the 
Congress message to the millions of voters and non-voters so that ihe 
mass struggle gets further stimulus. I would therefore urge you to vote 
for the Congress candidates. 

I want to refer to the Gorakhpur and Pilibhit outrages.* I have a 
suspicion that these arc connected with the election campaign. It has 
also surprised me very much that the coloured ballot box system has 
not bear introduced in the case of rural constituencies. Such a system 
is needed in the niral areas as it would greatly facilitate the illiterate 
voters. \Vhat surprises one most is that diis system is introduced in 
the case of Allahabad city constituency but not in the ullage constitu- 
encies. I do not know whether the U.P. Government considers tire villa- 
gen to be more educated than the people living in cities. This is the 
only province in the country where the coloured box system has not 
been introduced for the village voters. In my opinion, this has been 
dcHie to prevent fair voting. 

Some newspapen, including the London Times, have expressed an 
opinion that a large convention, to be attended by the Congress candi- 
dates who would be elected to the legislatures and prominent membocs 


3. For die text of Ae manifesto see Selected Works, Vol. 7, pp. 4S9-464. 

4. It had been reported that Ckmgress workers had been murdered in Aese places. 
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of the All India Congress Committee, would be hdd after the election 
and they would constitute the proposed constituent assembly. I how- 
ever want to repudiate this suggestion. 

I also want to rder to Mr. Shyamlal's statements.® I want to tell 
you that the Congress has given no undertaking in 'connection with the 
Poona Pact. In fact, no such undertaking could ever be given and the 
right of the Congress to work for the Harijans cannot be challenged. 

In the end, I also want to say that I had nothing to do with the selec- 
tion of the candidates. 'ITie selection was made by the Congress Com- 
mittet's and parliamentary boards and it is just a coincidence that my 
servant Harilal has also been selected, I can, however, say from, my 
personal knowledge that he is a very suitable candidate. 


5. A scheduled caste candidate from Allahabad to the provincial assembly; he had 
contended tliat though the Poona Pact had stipulate that the Harijans would 
Ih.’ allowed to contest elections without interference from any party, the Con- 
gress had set up a candidate for the resers'cd seat. 


14. Make the Congress Victory Spectacular* 


I come before you, one and all, men and women, to deliver the message 
of the great organization, the Congress, I have been touring the coun- 
try on election propaganda and asking the jjeople to vote for the Con- 
gress candidates. No doubt you will vote for the Congress candidates 
but the victory must be so spectacular, effective and splendid 'that the 
opponents will fccl ashamed of their standing against the nation’s chosen 


1. Screech at Jhansi, 30 January 1937. From The Hindustan Times, 31 January 
1937. 
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]:iq>Tesentatives. We ^re not enamoured of the councils, but die past 
history of the councils leveals that during our absence, such people ^ter 
there who betray the nation’s cause in the midst of our fight for inde- 
pendence, and side with the government in crashing this fight. If we 
are able to push out such men from there, it will be by itself a great 
achievement, let alone our doing any good in die assemblies, which we 
cannot do under this constitution. 

We have been rained politically and economically. Everyone of us, 
peasant or petty trader, labourer or small merchant, is going down eco- 
nomically. Our trade has already gone down much. Means of produc- 
tion have been snatched away by a few. Poverty reigns, starvation rales, 
and I have come to tell you the way to get out of this vicious circle. 
Freedom is the only remedy for all these ills. 

Independence can be attained through a sound organisation and con- 
stant straggle with the forces that deny it. It is possible that we may 
lose once, twice, and ten times, and repression may succeed for a short 
time; but history shows us that the governments which proved unsuccess- 
ful in solving the problems of poverty and starvation had to depart. So, 
essentially our fight is a fight against poverty and starvation. And we 
are bound to succeed in stamping out these things if an organised effort 
is made. Though there are other parties and organisations also in the 
country, some communal and some non-communal, have they ever dar- 
ed to stand against the government and made sacrifices for their bdiefe? 
It is the Congress which has for^ht and sacrificed for its principles. 
The Congress lives for tihe masses, thinks for the massb and acts for 
the masses. In fact it is the living embodimoit of the nation’s visions, 
dreams and aspirations. Make it stronger so that it may stand up to 
the govermnent with renewed strength and win independence. 

We are respected in the world today, not because we have become 
independent, but because we are struggling to become independent; we 
have cultivated a will, a desire to become free. And for this we ^ould 
be grateful to the Congress which has produced in us tiiis filse to stand 
up to the mighty power. In fact if the Congress goes down dien the 
nation goes down and if the Cmigress rises hi^er fihen rises widr it the 
national honour, die country’s prestige and our individual honour as 
well. In fact there are only two forces in Ae country, the Crmg^ess and 
Ae government. We do not want any party which, while hostile forces 
are pitched against eadi other, takes a stidc in hand and strolls, trying 
to exchange glances and smiles with both, and finding its position un- 
tenable sometimes takes shelter bAind communal issues. In fact suA 
parties do not stand f<H any principles or ideals. Tbe pec^le belonging 
to them are job-hunters and oAce-seekeis. 
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IS. The Meanlno of Complete Independence* 


Allahabad 

2.2.37 

Sir, 

I have just read your leading article on ‘Complete Ind^endence’ in your 
issue of February 2nd.2 May I venture to say that this article docs not 
contain that clarity of thought and expression which one has a right 
to expect from The Bombay Chronicle? It confuses the issue and tones 
down the Congress demand for independence and thus is likely to mis- 
lead the public. What the Congress demand and objective are can be 
easily ascertained by reference to the Congress resolutions as well as to 
the ibmous Congress independence pledge which was first taken by mil- 
lions of Indian people on January 26th, 1930. In this pledge it is stated 
at the end of the first paragraph; “We believe, therefore, that India 
must sever the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj or complete 
independence.” Could anything be clearer or more unequivocal than 
this? 

I cannot enter into this question at length at present as I am continu- 
ously moving about. I have already written on this subject in my books 
and I would especially draw your attention to iny answer to a question 
put to me in London. This is given at p. 228 of my book, India and 
the World?^ 

Briefly put, the position is that we can have no willing connection 
with imperialist Britain. We cannot be even partners in an imperialist 
concern. And so, if Britain continues to be imperialist, we part com- 
pany, for the very basis of our Congress and freedom movement is anti- 
imperialism. That does not mean isolation for us. We do not believe 
in cutting ourselves off from the rest of the world and we shall gladly 
work for the establishment of world peace and a world order based on 
political and social freedom. But imperialism is the very negation of 
both these and so we cannot be parties to it in any form. Hence our 

1. Letter to the editor. The Bombay Chronick, published on 11 Fdbruary 1937. 

2. While accepting that the Congress auned at complete freedom, the article said; 
’'^Vhefher that will mean any connection widi the Britidi Empire and, if so. 
of what kind are questions which will have to be decked, when the struggle 
for fteedenn will reach a stage when India will be able to dictate her terms.” 

3. See Selected Works, Vol. 7, p. 91. 
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demand for compkte independence, and neither tiie shadow ncn the sub- 
stance of this wiU sa&fy us, but only the full article. 


Yours etc., 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


16. On the U.P. Government’s Circular' 


I have just seen the circular, issued by tiie chief secretary to the United 
Provinces Government, directing district officers to take action under 
section 108 Cr. P.C. against the Congress workers engaged in Con- 
gress work, on the ground that they are preaching sedition.® The UP. 
Government has been conspicuous in India for its open activities against 
the Congress in connection with elections. Almost alone in India, 
among provincial governments, it has persisted in refusing to have 
coloured ballot boxes, a system which ensures secrecy of voting for 
illiterate voters. 

The ministers must be held responsible for this unjust decision whidr 
can only be based on the conviction that with secret voting, the Con- 
gress is bound to sweep the polls. I have found, during my tour of the 
United Provinces districts, complaints of official interference and official 
canvassing for anti-Congress candidates based on reliable data. The 
(^dals in many places have practically become agents of the National 
Agricultural Party.® 

1. Statement to the press, Lucknow, 5 Fdauaiy 1937. The Hindastan Times. 
6 Fdjfuaiy 1937. 

2. On 5 February 1937, the U.P. Covermnent issued fresh instructions under 
sectum 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code against dissemination of seditious 
ideas during the election campaign. 

3. The Natbnal Agricultural Party of Oudh and Agra, formed in 1934, contested 
the 1937 elections. This party td landlords and zamindars was supported by 
the UP. Covemnsent. 
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ITie open sympathizers and workers of fte party are, it is stated, 
being appoint^ as polling officers. This is bad enough, at any time, 
but in view of the absence of secrecy this is an outrageous device. The 
new circular of the U.P. Government is the culmination point of this 
set and deliberate policy. It is an astonishing document and the most 
revealing part is its issue and publication at this juncture on the very 
eve of election when the election campaign is practically over and 
voting is going to take place soon. 

The object of it at this stage can have little to do with the electilf^ 
campaign. It must be to affect the voting itself. A tremendous ai»d 
unparalleled response from the public to the Congress message and 
patent failure of all the devices of its opponents have apparently un- 
nerved the government completely. After visiting every district in U.P. 
and going deep into rural areas everywhere, I can say definitely and with 
no doubts or reservations that given fair voting conditions, hundred 
per cent success in U.P. is certain. Knowledge of this has upset the 
government and its hangers-on, and hence this circular at this stage. 
It is evident that the circular aims at widespread action. It says so and, 
on the very eve of election, can only mean that a determined attempt 
is being made to interfere with the normal course of electrons. Already 
one sees what is being done. 

Five of our principal workers in Dhampur, district Bijnor, have been 
arrested and other arrests are being threatened. In Cawnpore, there 
were lathi charges on our election meetings. This state of affairs 
indicates the extent to which the government has deteriorated. Again, 
the ministers must share the responsibility for this. The very measure 
of this deterioration and lapse from all decent standards of public life 
is the measure of the Congress strength and hold on the masses, which 
the government supporters fear so much. Whatever happens during the 
next few days, I trust that Congressmen and the public generally will 
keep cool and proceed with our programme peacefully and determinedly 
and on the election day overwhelm our opponents by our organized 
voting strength, representing the Indian masses and their will to freedom. 

People in Bihar have done splendidly.* Let us of the U.P. take up 
this friendly challenge of our sister province and do better, and so, 
comrades in U.P., on with our work to the triumph of the Ccmgress. 


4. In Bihar, the Congress had won 98 out of 152 seats hi the assembly. 
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17. MMpsag* to tKe Voters of U.P.‘ 


I have completed my tour of the districts of the United Provinces, and 
now I proceed to Maharashtra and Karnataka. I have visited nearly all 
the 48 districts of my province during the past weeks and months and 
I return full of joy and confidence at the wonderful enthusiasm ot our 
people. 

The name of the Congress is a magic both in the town and village. 
It has become the shelter and hope for our millions. All the embattled 
legions of our rulers and of vested interests cannot keep those millions 
down any longer. They are weary of the long night. They smell the 
breath of the dawn and so under the sheltering and inspiring banner 
of the Congress, we march forward to triumph. 

For the present, we have to face the elections. Tomorrow and the 
day after the voters will march to the polling booths. Let every voter, 
man or woman, do his or her duty to the country and vote for the Con- 
gress. Tlius we shall write in millions of hands our flaming resolve to 
be free. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 6 February 1957. The Hindustan Times, 
1 February 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), 

p. 100, 


18. The Significance of the Election Campaign' 


Everywhere the Congress election issue looms large before die eyes of 
the people and it is, therefore, necessary to understand the significance 
of this campaign. Why has the Congress taken up this activity witii 
so much enthusiasm and ^igy? Not because India is going to win 
Swaraj through these assemblies and councils. That could never happen. 

1. Speech at Bombay, 9 February 1937. From The Bombay Chromele, 
10 February 1937. 
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It is for the purpose of strengthening the national movemoit and for 
the sake of the only vital question that awaits a solution at the hands 
of the people. The poverty of the people and their ever-increasing 
misery are the questions which await a definite solution that cannot be 
put off. 

There can be only two forces in the country, one representing the 
Indian National Congress, and the other, the government. 

So long as you do not realise the important principles involved in the 
Congress programme of capturing the legislatures, you viall not be able 
to understand the real meaning and significance of these elections. 
These elections are not intended to send inside the l^islatures people 
who would adorn ministerial gaddis. 1 therefore want you all to take 
a broom and sweep the government’s yes-men off the councils. 

The issue before us is very clear. If once the importance of elections 
is realised everyone would automatically consider it his duty to sup- 
port the Congress without hesitation. It is encouraging to hear of the 
successes of the Congress in Bihar and other provinces. The effect of 
such good news is heartening and other provinces should take the lead. 

The Congress has once again proved that it enjoys the loyalty of the 
peasants as it has always supported the cause of the peasants. All the 
kisan sanghs in the country are welcome to join the Congress for they 
must not forget that India is predominantly a land of the peasants. 

In the fight for national independence all must join, for one section 
of the people alone cannot carry it on. The Congress therefore must 
win the elections. Do not pay any heed to the so-called independents. 
Those who are not Congress candidates must not be supported. The 
growth of the Congress is the main thing. It must gain strengdi. 
Round it hinges our future. It is an army which needs men of cour- 
age. It must have discipline. This is no time to criticise the Congress. 
It is the real protector of all Indian interests. Whoever works against it 
in the name of labour is doing a disservice to the working class. On 
account of some petty quarrels, the trade union leaders are opposing 
the Congress.^ They have thought it fit to put up a candidate in the 
labour constituency of the city in opposition to the Congress candi- 
date. Though the Congress attempted to accommodate the Trade 
Union Congress, nothing has come of it. 'The major issue hieing us 
should not be feugotten. 


2. K.N. Jogfekai, SA. Oange and other trade union leaders had opposed ffie 
Congress candidate. 
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The j^iesent attitude of the Trade Union Congress will harm not only 
the cause of the workers but the national movement itself. Is it the 
desire of the Trade ifirfon Congress to keep away the workos ftom 
playing their legitimate part in the fight for freedom? It is d^loiable 
that the Trade Union Congress should go to the length of joining hands 
with the rivals of the Congress candidate. Let them remember tiiat today 
there is no issue before the country except the question of independence. 
And if they remember this, they should alter their attitude towards the 
Congress. It is wrong to suppose that the Congress is against the 
working class movement. The very purpose for which we have joined 
this struggle is to get bread to the starving, clothes to the ill-clad, 
shelter to the homeless, work for the unemployed and a better standard 
of living for all. I, as an ex-president of the Trade Union Congress,” 
have the welfare of the workers at heart. I hope the Trade Union 
Congress will not do anything to cause dismption among the national- 
ist forces in the country but will help to consolidate them and streng- 
then the fight for freedom. 

It is a pity that much time and energy are being wasted on petty 
squabbles. The Congress alone has taken upon its shoulders the heavy 
responsibility of expressing the will of the nation. No other party in 
the country has the courage to do it or would ever dare do it. 

At this critical juncture, it is the duty of every Indian to stand by the 
Congress brushing aside all other considerations. 

Ibe communalists among the Hindus and the Muslims are quarrel- 
ling over the loaves and fishes of office. But the people at large are 
gradually able to see what lies behind the cloak of communalism and 
are rallying round the banner of the Congress. 

In certain sections of the press a report of a secret pact between the 
Congress and Mr. Jinnah regarding the acceptance of office by Bie Con- 
gress has appeared. It is a false and malicious report. It would be a 
grievous mistake if the Congress accepts office, after the natimi has 
spoken its mind in the manner it is doing in province after province. 
We should remember the issue on which we have approached the elec- 
tors and they are giving their verdict. Then, how on earth can I sign 
a pact with Mr. Jinnah whom I have seen only once during the last 
five years and that too only for five minutes at a students meeting in 
Allahabad? 


J. Jawaharlal was piesideat of ffie AH India Trade Union Congress in 1929-30. 
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1 regret that Mr. Jinnah should call the Congress Muslims “adven> 
turers”.^ I most emphatically protest against such a description. The 
Congress Muslims in the North West Frontier Province and other pro- 
vinces cannot be called so and tbeir suffering and sacrifice have evoked 
admiration from the entire country. After all, what does Mr. Jinnah 
know of the national movement when he has not cared to take part in 
it even once? 

There are Muslims in the Congress who can provide inspiration to 
a thousand Jinnahs. Let not Mr. Jinnah pour ridicule on the Muslims 
in the Congress. What does he know of their steadfastness, their 
patriotism, their stmggle, their heroism and their sacrifices? Mr. Jinilah 
does not understand our demand for independence that has shaken this 
mighty government. I challenge Mr. Jinnah to show whether there is 
any other party or organisation in India than the Congress which has 
given such a consistent fight to the government with a view to alle- 
viating the lot of the poor, hungry and unemployed. Not only Britain 
but the entire world cannot resist India's demand if but a quarter of 
India resolves to assert the claim for independence. 

Mr. Jinnah speaks in sarcastic terms about independence.'^ He does 
not realise that the course of events in the world and the very spirit of 
the times are going to work for India’s freedom. I am sorry to see the 
way Mr. Jinnah’s mind works. He does not understand the significance 
and the real spirit of national independence. Mr. Jinnah may prefer 
“responsible government”,® but, I, for one, would not agree to join such 
a party in preference to the Congress which stands for national inde- 
pendence. As for the achievements of Mr. Jinnah’s party, I shall not 
say a word. 

1 am sorry that the Congress did not set up more Muslim candidates. 
In the United Provinces, I found a large number of Muslim voters 
asking me in whose favour they should exercise their franchise in the 
absence of Congress candidates. The voters of the UP., whether they 
were Hindus or Muslims, were all anxious to vote for the Congress. 

4 . Jinnah in his reply of 19 January 1937 to Jawaharlal’s statement of 10 January 
1937 had said: “The League does not believe in assuming a non-communal 
label, with a few adventurers or credulous persons belonging to other commu- 
nities thrown in and who have no baddng of their people.” 

5. In bis statement of 19 January Jinnah had said: "Does it lie in his 
(Jawaharlal's) mouth to parade so much that he stands for complete indq>end- 
ence of India, which when it suits him becomes the substance of ind^end- 
cnce?” 

6. Jinnah in the same statement had also said: “1 stand for a free democratic 
te^nsible government for the people of India.’' 
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In the end, I would appeal to you all to vote for the Congress 
candidates. , 


19. Message to the Nation' 


My message to the country is: “Vote for the Congress and pack up your 
knapsack for the march to Swaraj”. 

1. Bombay. 10 February 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 11 February 1937. 


20. Appeal to Kerala' 


I am sorry that I cannot give any time to your beautiful province now. 
I hope that some time later on, I may be able to come again. You 
know that at the present moment, I am touring about more or less in 
connection with the elections that are going on, asking the pec^le to 
vote for Aose candidates that the Congress has set up. I trust that you 
will also vote for the Congress candidates and tlius ensure Congress 
success in this election. This is not a matter of individuals getting in 
or individuals getting out; it is a matter of an organised army going 
in under the barmer of the Congress. Therefore, it is improper for 
individuals who stand on their own to call themselves Congressmen or 
others; because, if they do so and oppose the official Congress candi- 
dates, they do an injury to the Congress cause and the Congress name. 
I h(^, therefore, that here in this province of Kerala, the Congress will 
triumph as it has triumphed elsewhere. I hope that the Congress can- 
didates will win here in the same overwhelming way in which they are 
winning today in the United Provinces. 

1. Speech at Cannanore, 10 Febniaiy 1937. The Hindu, 11 Februaiy 1937. 
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21. On th» EInctoral Succms in U.P.‘ 


Comrades of the United Provinces! I send you my greetings from far 
Karnataka. I join in your triumph.- We have won overwheljEliingly 
in the elections as we knew we would.® But who has won? N<^ our 
candidates in their individual capacities; not even we workei!i$ and 
soldiers of the Congress who have toiled and laboured for this success; 
it is the great organisation which has nurtured us and lighted the spark 
of hope in the hearts of our suffering millions; even more it is those 
masses themselves who have triumphed despite all the pressure and 
threats and violence and inducements that were offered to them. 

From all accounts it was a fine and inspiring sight to see orderly pro- 
cessions of our village folk marching long distances with our national 
flag to the polling booths and voting en bloc for the Congress candi- 
dates. They listened to our call, heard the message of the Congress 
and responded to it in a magnificent measure. The United Provinces, 
as other parts of India, stands thus for the complete rejection of the 
new constitution and for a fight to put an end to it and build a fresh 
one on the basis of a constituent assembly. But above all the masses 
have voted for the Congress because they felt that the Congress stood 
for their interests, worked for them and was their representative. 

Let us remember this fact always and keep true to our mass moorings. 
Only that will bring us ultimate success and redeem our pledge to our 
people. Anything else will be a betrayal of our cause and of tire hopes 
that have been roused in our millions. 

The lesson of the election for us in the U.P., in Bihar and elsewhere 
is that wherever we have gone straight to the masses and spoken the 
clear and simple language that they understand they have gladly and 

1. Message given at Hubli, 13 Februaiy 1957. The Hindu, 14 Fdwuaiy 1937. 
Rqmnted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 100-102. 

2. In U.P., die Congress had won 134 out of 228 seats in the legislative assembly. 

3. Ov« 54% of the total electorate went to the polls and out of 1,585 seats in 
the provincial assemblies, the Congress won 711. In five provinces, Mad ras^ 
the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, it obtained 
absolute majorities. The Congress was die single biggest party in four provin- 
ces; Bombay, Bengal, Assam and N.WJ’.P. In the assemblies of Sind and die 
Punjab the Coi^ress was in a comparativdy smaller minority. 
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whole-heartedly thrown their weight in our favour. Where we have 
weakened and compr^ised, our success has been more partial.' Our 
best and strongest candidates have been the Congress workers with no 
personal influence or resources and so let us be humble before this vic- 
tory and realise that the credit goes to the masses. 

ihe people of the U.P. and Bihar and other parts of India have given 
notice to British imperialism in India to quit. I am confident diat 
Bombay and Gujarat and Maharashtra and Karnataka will follow suit 
and deliver the same emphatic notice.* 

The days of imperialism are numbered. The people have spoken 
and pronounced its doom. It is for us to follow this up and link our- 
selves still further with the masses. The elections will be over soon; but 
the great work we are pledged to still remains. To that we have now 
to address ourselves. With full confidence we march to this final 
triumph. 

4. In Bombay the Congress wxin 86 out of 175 seats in the lower house. 


22. Message to South and West India* 


I go back to the north at the end of my long journeying. I go back 
to prepare the Congress pilgrimage to Swaraj of which this has been 
but a step. 

I brought the messe^e of the Congress to the south and the west. 
But you have heard now that message, not only through my feeble voice, 
but from the numberless millions of the north who have rallied to die 
Congress call and their thundering cry for freedom reverberates through 
the broad plains and valleys of Hindustan. 

WTiat echo does that find in your hearts? Does not your blood 
quicken in your veins at the heartening cry of the masses? 

1. Belapur, 16 February 1937. The Hindu, 16 February 1937. Reprinted in 
Eif^tteen Months in India, (Alhhabad, 1938), pp. 102-103. 
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India awaits your own brave response and knows full well what it 
will be. 

Away with reaction and the enemies of freedom. Line up! Line 
up! And let us all march together to Swaraj. 

Who dares to ignore this call? 


23. To Agatha Harrison* 


Allahabad 
February 22, 1937 


Dear Agatha, 

You will forgive me, I hope, for not having written to you before your 
departure. I sent you a telegram on the 16th January to Bombay. But, 
as you did not sail on that day, I suppose it never reached you. Later 
I met Carl Heath during a hurried visit to Allahabad and he told me 
that you had not gone. Your letter came subsequently. 

It has almost been physically impossible for me to do any writing as 
I have been continuously on the move. I suppose I have created some 
records in the way of political tours during these last few months. The 
surprising thing is that I have survived them in a fairly good condition. 

The elections are over resulting, as you know, in great Congress vic- 
tories. And this in spite of the pressure and devices of the government, 
ministers, big landholders and the like. But for these we would have 
had an even bigger victory. And now to the next job. Soon I am 
going to Wardha for a Working Committee meeting and next we have 
the A.I.C.C. meeting and convention® in Delhi. 

Indira will be coming here, I hope, early in April, and perhaps I may 
be able to steal a short holiday with her. I have suggested to her to 
come by air. She objects to travelling by Mussolini’s ocean liners, nor 


1. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. As decided at the Faizpur Congress, a convention of A.I.C.C. members and Hie 
Congress legislators elated to the central and provincial legislatures was hdd 
in Delhi on 19-20 March 1937, This followed the A.I.C.C. meeting held on 
17-18 March 1937. For Jawaharlal’s address at the convention, sec post, sec- 
tion 2, item 12. 
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is she enamoured of &e P.&O. She suggested going by the French 
boat to Colombo but ni!h was too lengthy and complicate a joumey. 

My mother’s health has been bad. She had a mild attack of paralysis 
a month ago and since then she has been bed-ridden. I want, there- 
fore, Indira to come here as early as possible and so I have suggested 
her travelling by air in spite of the considerable expense. 

I should very much like to go to Europe next autumn but it seons 
difficult. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


24. To V.K. Krishna Menon> 


Allahabad 
February 22, 1937 

• 

My dear Krishna, 

I have now returned from my tours which covered a great part of this 
enormous country. During these past few months I have travelled tens 
of thousands of miles and addressed thousands of meetings. All this 
has been a wonderful experience for me. The surprising thing is diat 
I have got through it in fairly good condition. The dection results have 
been good. I was quite convinced that they could not be otiierwise. 
The only doubtful factor was what might be the effect of pressure, threats 
and trkkery on ttie part the government, ministers, big landholders 
and the like. On the whole we survived all these because of the tre- 
mendous mass enthusiasm that was created. 

I am writing today to Stafford Cripps and I enclose a copy of my 
letter to him as this m^ht interest you.® 


1. J.N. ConeqxmdeBce, NM.M.L. 

2. See the succeeding .item. 
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We have now to face this ministiy business whidi the A.I.C.C. will 
have to decide within a month and later the convention. I gather from 
your letter that you have written to me about the convention. I have 
not received this yet. I should like to have your ideas as to what should 
be done at the convention.^ 

You have written to me about the difficulties that arise occasionally 
r^rding the Congress representation at functions in England. I do 
not think it is desirable for any formal action to be taken just yrt. I 
do not like your idea of the Congress President appointing a fofdga 
deputy. I think the present informal arrangement might continue. VWe 
shall see about it later. 

Very vaguely I am thinking of going to Europe next autumn with 
Indira but I doubt if I shall be able to do so as both the time and the 
money will be lacking. Yet I do think that a visit from me will serve 
a useful purpose. Such a visit is only possible by air to save time and 
that is an expensive business. 

Indira is likely to come here early in April, My mother’s health is 
causing me anxiety and I want Indira to be here as soon as she can. 
For this reason I have suggested to her to come by air, K.L.M., as soon 
as her examination is over. 

Neither our office nor I have heard at all from the R.UJP.* You will 
remember that 1 wrote to them a long letter in December befcure the 
Congress, a copy of which I sent you.® They have not even acknow- 
ledged this so far as I know. This is surprising. Will you find out 
from them ifsthey have received the letter and what they propose to do 
about it? 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahatlal Nehru 


?. In his ktter of 2? January 1937 Krishna Menon said that the convention's 
main task should be to provide for die consolidation and discipline in the party 
and press for a constituent assembly for framing the constitution of India. 

4. Rammblement Vnivmel pour la Paix (WorM Peace Coi^ess). 

5. This letter is not available. 
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2S, To Sir Stafford Crippa* 


Allahabad 
22 Febiuaiy, 1937 


My dear Cripps, 

I have long wished to write to you to congratulate you on the joint 
front of left-wing elements in Britain that you have succeeded in 
bringing about® This was pleasing news and I felt that it was laying 
the foundation of bigger things to come. I could not write however 
because I was continuously moving about, often in remote parts of the 
country, addressing enormous audiences everywhere, chiefly in connec- 
tion with our elections. 

To give you some idea of the amount of travelling I have dcme dur- 
ing the last eight or nine months, and specially during the last three 
months, I might mention that I have probably covered over fifty 
thousand miles by railway train, motor car and aeroplane. I have ad- 
dressed literally thousands of meetings and I imagine that in this way 
I have come into direct contact witli ten million people. Apart from 
these huge audiences I have met vast numbers of others on the road- 
sides as I motored through rural areas. The enthusiasm everywhere was 
astounding. 

You must have heard of the Congress victory at elections" hCTC. That 
victory is big enough but to grasp the real significance of it you must 
remember what we were omtending against. We had the government 
apparatus and all the other vested interests against os and all means, 
fair and otherwise, were employed to defeat us. But the enthusiasm 
for the Congress was so tremendous that it svi^t everything before it. 
Our majorities have been enormous. 

Remarkable as this election victory has been, the really significant 
feature of the election campaign has been the shaldng up of the mas- 
ses. We carried our message not only to the thirty million and odd 
voters but to the hundreds of thousands of non-voters also. The whole 
campaign and the election itsdf have been a revelation of the widespread 
anrinimperialist spirit prevailing diroughout the country. It has also made 
clearer the class cleavages among the per^le. The big landlwd class and 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. A united front of the Socialist League headed by Orif^, die Independent 
Labour Party and the conununists was fonned hi Britain to oppose the Con- 
servative government, 
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other vested interests were ranged against us. They were swept away 
in the Congress flood®, their most determined opponents being their 
own tenants. 

This class cleavage is very apparent in the comparison between the 
elections for the provincial assemblies (lower houses) and the provincial 
councils (upper houses). In the former the franchise was low and the 
electorates were large, the average constituency having as many as forty 
to sixty thousand voters. In the latter the franchise was a hig|i pro- 
perty one and the electorate was very small, usually some hundreas. In 
the assembly elections we carried all before us and our majoritie^ were 
prodigious, varying, as a rale, between twenty thousand and fifty ^.thou- 
sand. In the council elections we fared badly though even here we won 
a few seats.^ The election made it perfectly clear that the wider the 
mass appeal, the greater was our success. With the present dectorate of 
about ten per cent of the population (for the lower house) we have 
gained ninety per cent of the seats in the general constituencies. We 
could have won 1007o of tiiese seats but for the tremendous pressure of 
vested interests, and sometimes the questionable tactics employed against 
us. If this is any indication of the Congress strength, as it undoubtedly 
is, then our position is even stronger so far as 90% of non-voters are 
concerned. Only a microscopic handful at the top, fearful of social 
changes, might be said to be against us and to cling to the present dis- 
pensation, though even they are critical of it. 

This applies to the general constituencies. It does not apply so far 
to the Muslim special electorate and we have not succeeded in regard 
to Muslim candidates.® Partly this is due to our own timidity as we 
ran few Muslim candidates. The burden of running over a Aousand 
candidates was great and we did not wish to add to it. If we had run 
more Muslim candidates, I think we would have had a fair measure of 
success, especially in the rural areas. 

But it is true that the Muslim masses are more apathetic. They have 
been too long doped with communal cries. They have no leaders of 


3. Of the 564 candidates for the 228 seats in the United Provinces, 152 were from 
the National Agricultural Party as against 168 Congressmen and 36 Muslim 
Leaguers. The National Agricultural Party won 21 seats, the Congress 134 
and the Muslim League 27. 

4. Of the 229 seats in the six provinces, the Congress had won 64 out of the 92 
seats contested by it. 

Ihe total numbs of Muslim seats in the assemblies of the 11 provinces was 
482. .The Congress conte^ 58 seats and won 26. In N.W.FJ*. flie Con- 
gre» had won 15 out of 29 seats. 
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ftdr own and th^ aie a little hesitant in casting their lot completely 
with the others. Still it Js obvious that even these Muslim masses are 
getting out of the rat of communalism and are thinking along ecmunnic 
lines. Equally significant is the change that is coming over &e younger 
generation of Muslims. These young people ate definitdy cutting them* 
selves away from the old communal ways of drought. On the whole, 
I think that the communal position is definitely brighter. The Hindu 
communalists have been largely swept away by the Congress and they 
count for little.” The Muslim communal leaders still functimr but their 
position weakens for they have no reply to the questions about poverty 
and hunger and unemployment and independence that their own peo- 
ple put to them. They can think only in terms of jobs for the upper 
classes. 

As a whole, India is wide-awake and expectant. It talks and thinks 
in terms of the poverty of the masses and how to relieve it, and inevi- 
tably it is being driven to a radical solution of our social problems. 
Politically the masses are wholly anti-imperialist, so also the middle 
classes, except the top fringe. My extensive touring has been a revela- 
tion to me of the suppressed energy of the people and (rf their passion- 
ate desire to be rid of their burdens. The Congress is supreme today 
so far as the masses and the lower middle classes are concerned. Even 
the Muslim masses look up to it for relief. It has hardly ever been in 
such a strong position. 

The future is a little uncertain. Within a month the All India Con- 
gress Committee will meet to consider the situation and lay down our 
future plan of action. This will be followed immediately by a conven- 
tion of all Congress members who have been dected to the legislatures. 
This convention is of course not the constituent assembly which we 
have demanded. It is meant to discipline our members and to keep be- 
fore them the three principal items of our programme: fight the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, hinder the fed^tion from emning or function- 
ing, and work for the constituent assembly. This convention will con- 
sist of over a thousand members. 

When I say that the future is uncertain 1 refer to our immediate 
plan of action. So far as our general policy is omcemed there is no 
uncertainty or indecision about it. 


6. The Hindu Mahasabha had won only two seats in dte Bengal Assembly and 
erne in the Bengal Council. It had won one seat in the Central Provinces As- 
sembly and four seats in die Sind Assembly. One seat was won by the Con- 
gress Nationalist Party in the Punjab Assrably and one seat in (he Bombay 
Asseinl^. 
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So much about India but do not imagine that I am engrossed with 
our own problems to the exclusion of those of the outside world. For 
me. this Indian problem can only be looked at in rdation to the world 
situation and I try to follow events and developments in Europe and 
elsewhere. But I have written a long enough letter and I shall not 
inflict any more of my thoughts on you. 

. I am sorry I could not send Mellor’^ an article for the Tribune. But 
it was not possible for me to write anything during my tours. Even 
now 1 have to face a good deal of arrears of work. If you think it 
worthwhile you can give extracts from this letter in the Tribune. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


7. William Mellor (1888-1942); editor of the Tribune, 1937-38, the newspaper 
founded by Stafford Cripps and Aneurin Bevan. 


28. To Govind D. Madgavkar' 


Allahabad 

24.2.37 


Dear Sir Govind Madgavkar,® 

Your questions are interesting.® It is a little difEcult to deal with them 
briefly as my approach to such matters is different. I do not think in 
terms of a Hindu group or a Muslim group in politics or economics, 
nierefore I do not quite understand what Hindu unity means or Mus- 
lim unity except perhaps in a cultural sense. A vital problem in our 
provinces is the land problem. The question of Hindu or Muslim unity 
here does not arise. The big taluqdars, be they Hindus or Muslims, 
are on one side, their tenants on the other. The terms socialism, demo- 
cracy, fascism etc., represent certain ideologies and certain forms of poli- 
tical and social structure. Without our try'ing to understand political 

1. Maharashtra Government (D.I.G., C.I.D.) records, File No. 3590/H/II. 

2. A retired judge of die Bombay High Court. 

3. He had asked among other questions wbedier Swaraj was possible without 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 
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and social pioblems we fight in the dark not even knowing out objec- 
tives. Strength comes frStfi understanding and clarity of thought. 
Without that, action is blind. 

As regards your question No. 6 I am entirely with you in your 
answer.* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharkl Nehru 

4. He bad doubted wbetber any progress was possible, "as long as our life and 
our actions are dictated, not by tbe practical and tbe scientific spirit of tbe 
probable results of our actions in tbe present and tbe future, but ratber 
pronouncements made in tbe past bowever sacrosanct.” 


27. On the Victimisation of Students’ 


On account of my touring about continuously for many months I have 
been unable to keep pace with happenings and have often missed im- 
portant news. It is only now that these reach me and sometimes sur- 
prise me. I find that the student world in this province is deeply 
stirred at some of these events which have affected them intimately. 
There have been friction and trouble and strikes in many places, not- 
ably Shahjahanpur, Fyzabad and Cawnpore. Orders under sec. 144 and 
other sections of the Criminal Procedure Code were issued in some 
places prohibiting students from going near the polling booths on the 
election day. In Fyzabad I understand that 18 students were arrested 
and susbsequently released on bail. Students were also fined in Fyzabad 
for attending a meeting addressed by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. But the 
most shocking instance comes from Shahjahanpur where, I am informed, 
a student of the mission school was publicly caned apparently for 
attending a meeting addressed by me. This student subsequently, it is 
stated, committed suicide. A student's suicide is alleged to have, occur- 
red in Lucknow also recentiy. 

1. Statement tt* tbe ^est, AHababad, 24 February 1957, The Leader, 26 February 
1957. 
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I am shocked at the barbarity of a public caning of a boy I 7 a 
person whose business is to teach and train him. And for what crime! 
Canings and suicides— are our schools reduced to this? This is a serious 
matter and however much we might be engaged in big issues we cannot 
permit these barbarities to pass unnoticed. It is not only the indivi- 
dual concerned, or the particular school, but the whole educational 
machinery and policy of the province that is on its trial and the very 
least that must be done is an impartial public enquiry. 

This victimisation and punishment of students raises an important 
question of principle. Are our students to be prevented from taking 
part in the ordinary normal public activities because an authoritarian 
system of education so decrees? Everywhere senior students are encour- 
aged to do so in order to fit them for the problems of life. Many such 
students are themselves voters and as such bound as a matter of civic 
duty to take part in elections. Are our students made of difFerent stuff 
than others? Does our educational system aim at producing robots 
and helpless human beings who can only obey orders? We have had 
enough of this. It is time to change. 

For the moment the caning of a tender Indian boy fills my mind. 
The shame and humiliation of it led that sensitive boy to suicide. The 
honor and tragedy of it! We must have an enquiry. We owe it to 
him who has died; we owe it still more to others like him who face 
similar problems and similar humiliation. 


2S. To N.6. Ranga* 


Allahabad 

5-3-1937 


My dear Ranga, 

I have your long letter of February 26th.‘ So far I know nothing about 
this matter except scraps that I saw in the press during my election 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.3(i)/1937, pp. 571-372, N.M.M.L. 

2. Ranga had said that the Andhra Provincial Ryots Association, fearing ttat die 
peasants' interests mi^t not be safeguarded by die candidates appnn^ by the 
Congress, bad issued a separate pledge in January 1937 to be taken by Con- 
gress candidates. 
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tour. I think that there must have been a great deal of misunder* 
standii^ on the subject a^d I am very sorry to see that a controversy 
has started about peasants’^ rights. As a member of a peasant assock'- 
tion you have every right to press forward demands on behalf of the 
peasantry just as a trade unionist can press forward demands on behalf 
of the workers which go a little beyond the Congress demands. Of 
course, such demands should not be in conflict with the Congress 
demands. I think however that it was not a very wise move on your 
part to issue a kind of a pledge and ask candidates to take it. You 
know that this could also have been done by trade union leaders. But 
they refrained from doing so and rightly. The question of taking 
pieces other than the Congress pledge by a Congress candidate pro- 
duces confusion and you yourself would have been put in a difficulty if 
some had taken this pledge and some had not. The right way was to 
appeal to candidates and others to keep in view peasants’ rights and to 
work for them in so far as they could, subject of course to the Congress 
policy and Congress discipline. This would have served your purpose 
and would have been perfectly conect procedure. Your issuing another 
pledge must have given rise to a misunderstanding in the minds of many 
people and especially of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel.^ I have not myself 
discussed this matter with Sardar Patel or seen all the papers, but I am 
quite sure that much of this controversy would not have arisen except 
for gross misunderstanding on the part of several people. I do not 
think that any question of disciplinary action arises. I am glad that 
you do not insist on your pledge. Unfortunately, this question of pea- 
sants’ ri^ts and workers’ rights raises suspicion in some pe(q>le’s minds 
and small things appear big to them. We have to keep this matter in 
view while proceeding with our work among the peasantry and try to 
win over to our side those who would undoubtedly be with us but fm 
susfMcion. 

We ate playing with great fences and we have to remember Biis fact; 
they are greater titan our individual selves and even our organisations. 
Observe the great mass upheaval in Bihar and the UP. during these 
elections. There were peasant organisatirms in some parts the pro- 
virtces but essentially tiie upheaval was a much vaster tiling than any 
small organisatkm could have brought about. The problem before us 
is to understand these great forces and harness them. 


3. Ra&ga l e gj w itt e d that VaSablibhai Paid had caOed tot disc^linaiy action to be 
taken agoinst him without prkn request for wididiswal of the j^ge. 
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t 


1 do not think it will serve any useful purpose for us to carry on Ais 
controversy about your having issued a pledge in Andhra.* The matter 
has ended. We have other work to do now. Personally you know that 
I was much impressed by the ryots’ organisations in Andhra. I think 
they have a great future before them but it would be unfortunate and 
injurious to all concerned if the impression got abroad that the pea- 
sants’ organisation was in conflict with the Congress. 


Yours sinceilejy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. He had the pledge withdrawn in the "general interests of Congress”. 


29. To Mohan'Chandra Mohania’ 


Allahabad 
March 9, 1937 


Dear Comrade,® 

Your letter. I agree with you that communal cries should not be en- 
couraged. But Bande Mataram has too long been associated with our 
national movement for it to have any communal significance. Slogans 
cannot be imposed from above. They have to grow. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5 (KW)(i)/1937, p. 508, N.M.M.L 

2. Secretary, Jorhat District Congress Committee; had written that Bande Mata- 
: ram was no hmget a narional slogan as its adoption by the Hindu Mahasabha 

had turned it into a communal slogan. . 
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30. The Congress and the Muslims* 


You want me to devise means to draw in more Muslims into the strag- 
gle. I can do so only after having talks with the Muslims. Meanwhile 
you may ask me any question on the points on which you want satis- 
faction. You know how the leaders of every community, for their own 
benefit and for other reasons, have been creating misunderstandings in 
connection with the last elections to the legislatures. Poverty, hunger, 
disease and destitution afflict Hindus and Muslims alike. I wonder why 
the Congress, which is fighting for the cause of the country irrespective 
of any caste or creed, should be held responsible for the present state 
of affairs. The best course for Hindu-Muslim rapprochement, in my 
opinion, is to work among the Muslim masses whose vital problems are 
identical with those of others. 

It is not true that the Muslims have deserted the Congress. The best 
among them are in the Congress. In the Frontier, the Fathans form 
the strength of the Congress. 'I'he present strained relations between 
the Hindus and the Muslims are not due to religious or other reasons 
but due to the activities of certain interested parties. When Mr. Jinnah 
dubbed the Congress Muslims as self-seekers, I replied that the Con- 
gress Muslims liave done better work than Mr. Jinnah. I have never 
said that the Congress belongs to one community. The Congress is a 
figh tin g force in the countiy representing Hindus and Muslims and all 
other communities alike. 


1. Talk to Madims at Suffai Aghamir, Lucknow, in reply to a welcome addies.<i, 
11 March 1937. From The Hinduetan Times, 12 Match 1937. 
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31. On the Prohibitory Orders in Calcutta* 


I have just seen that the police commissioner of Calcutta has issued 
prohibitory orders against meetings, processions and organising hartals in 
the Calcutta area.^ He says that he has done this because the secretary 
of die Congress Socialist Party has issued a militant appeal for the 
hartal. i 

What this particular appeal is I do not know but the police comma* 
sioner should know that the hartal for 1 April has been organised under- 
the directions of the -Indian National Congress and is a perfectly peace- 
ful and even legal way of protesting against the new constitution. His 
interference is significant in showing that this constitution in no way 
affects the police raj under which we live, especially in Bengal. The 
order continues by whatever name w'e call it and it is this did order that 
we combat and seek to end. The reaction of the people to the new 
constitution becomes still more obvious, when the heavy hand of the 
police comes down to prevent us from giving peaceful and constitutional 
expression to it. 

I hope that the people of Calcutta will express their resentment of 
this flagrant denial of civil liberties and the first of April will witness 
their peaceful but determined resolve to end this constitution and march 
in line with the Congress to our goal of freedom. 


1. Statement to the pcess, Allahabad, 27 Mardi 1937. The Hiniuetan Timet, 
29 MarA 1937. 

2. They had prdiibited hum 29 MaiA to 4 April 1937. 
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32. To Rammanda Taartha‘ 


Allahabad 

94-1937 


Dear Teertha,® 

You are mistaken if you think that I do not refer to the suppression of 
the Harijans by caste Hindus. I have written about it on many occa- 
sions and I am quite convinced that every kind of social suppression and 
barrier must go in a free India. Perhaps you know that in north India 
this question is not very acute. During my tours in the south I have 
laid considerable stress on it. 

So hir as I am concerned, all these problems appear to me as one 
big whole— the ending of all social, political and economic exploitation 
of man by man, or class class, or nation by nation. Ihat leads me 
to socialism. No socialist can tolerate untouchability and the like. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

1. Maharashtra Government (D.I.G., C.I.D.) records. File No. 3590/H/II. 

2. (1903-1972); a leading Congressman of Hyderabad; had organised the 
Hyderabad State Congress in 1938; suffered imprisonment several times for 
leading the strug^e against the Nizam’s government 


33. Th« Elaction Tour* 


I have read Mahmud-uz-Zafar's® narrative of part of my dection tour 
last year with* interest. This was natural for I was die principal acfan: 
in performance and the story brought back to me many an ind- 
dent; and a succession of pictures passed diiough my mind. I was idso 

1. Foreword written at Allahid>ad, 14 April 1938. JJJ. Papers, N.MAfJ.. 

2. S. Mahmmt .»T.7afar Ktian nrorked as a vto^tuf to Jawaharlal during die 
period of the dectkm campngn in 1937; he later joined foe Comimmist Party. 
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interested in the reactions produced in the mind of a person for whom 
all this was new— these great crowds in towns and villages, this sur gin g 
enthusiasm, those millions of eyes out of which India looked at us, sad 
eyes but with a glimmer of hope in them. For Mahmud-uz-Zafar was 
almost new to Indian politics, having spent many years abroad, and 
looked at this changing scene with a fresh mind. I had grown used for 
many years to Indian crowds, my mind was jaded, and almost I took 
everything for granted. Tliis narrative itself deals with only a small 
part of the tours I have undertaken. 

Reading this story, I felt sometimes that the author had misunder- 
stood the significance of something or given wrong emphasis to somfe- 
thing else. I did not agree with some of his impressions and criticisms. 
He was new to the Congress and not fully cognizant of its background 
and past record. But it does not matter much whether we agree or 
disagree. The impact of a fresh and intelligent mind on the problems 
that we have to face is always interesting and helpful. I wish, how- 
ever, that I had not figured so largely in this narrative. I was just a 
pilgrim going from place to place, and the real people who counted and 
will count in the future were the masses of India. 


34. A Note on the Tour' 


The President of the National Congress has to undertake a considerable 
amount of touring. India is a large country, but the difficulty in the 
way of touring is not so much the largeness of the country as the absence 
of good roads in a great part of rural India. And yet it is this rural 
India that demands attention and even clamours for it. The general 
elections all over India necessitated more extensive and intensive tour- 
ing fhaii tisual, and most of this was done in the three months prior 
to the elections in February 1937. The actual number of touring days 
|Hior to the elections was 130 and during this period about 50,000 miles 


I. ‘ITiis undated note was written by Jawaharlal evidendy after his Malaya tour, in 
. •' '}une 1937. Eighteat Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 97-98. 
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were covered— about 26,000 miles by railway, 22,500 by road (chiefly 
by car) and 1,600 by aif. The means of transport varied greatly. They 
included aeroplanes, railway (usually third class travelling, sometimes 
second class, and on two occasions special trains for short distances); 
motor cars (from a Rolls Royce to a fifteen year old Ford); motor lorry; 
horse carriage, tonga, ekka, bullock cart, bicycle, elephant, camel, horse, 
steamer, paddle-boat, canoe, and on foot. 

The Congress provinces visited were: Bombay, Punjab, Sind, Delhi, 
United Provinces, Andhra, Tamil Nad, Nagpur, Mahakoshal and 
Maharashtra. Calcutta was also visited, but not other parts of Bengal. 
Kerala (Malabar) was just touched at Cannanore. This leaves only 
Gujarat, N.W.F. Province, Assam and parts of central India and 
Rajputana which were not visited. 

Most of the touring was done in rural areas and apart from the 
meetings which had been arranged, there were innumerable impromptu 
gatherings by the roadside. During a day as many as a dozen meetings 
might be held, some of them having audiences of thirty thousand or 
more. Some mammoth gatherings approached a hundred thousand. A 
meeting of five thousand was considered a small affair. The daily total 
of persons attending was frequently 100,000, sometimes it was much 
greater. On a rough and conservative estimate, it can be said that ten 
million persons actually attended the meetings 1 addressed, and probably 
several million more were brought into .some kind of touch with me 
during my journeying by road. These vast audiences usually had a 
large proportion of women. 

These figures do not include the attendance at the FaiSipur Congress, 
nor do they include the tours (such as those to Burma and Malaya) 
subsequent to February 1937. 

These intensive tours called for a great deal of staff-work and efficient 
organisation. Generally speaking the organisation was excellent but too 
much was attempted to be done in a brief day of twenty four hours. 
Day after day the programme began at dawn and went on till very late 
at night — eighteen hours or more. Once on February 13th-14th it meant 
continuous movement and addressing of meetings for the whole day 
and night— twenty four hours— the next day’s programme beginning soon 
after. 
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1. Circular to P.C.Ca* 


Allahabad 
February 9, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

As you are aware the A.I.C.C. will meet in the third week of March to 
consider the question of office acceptance. Before the A.I.C.C. meets 
the P.C.Cs have to send their recommendations in accordance with the 
Congress resolution and the P.C.Cs are supposed to consult their district 
and local committees. The object is to have a large body of opinion 
of the rank and file of the Congress to enable the A.I.C.C. to decide 
the question. As the time at our disposal is short early steps should be 
taken to consult provincial and local committees. I would therefore 
request you to take steps in this matter as soon as you arc free from 
the elections and to communicate to our office the recommendations of 
your P.C.C. and local committees. 

These recommendations should obviously bear in mind and should fit 
in with the general Congress policy governing the new Act, as embodied 
in the Congress resolutions and the Congress election manifesto. 
Brief replies, positive or negative, wall not be very helpful. Therefore a 
reasoned recommendation should be sent outlining the line of action 
to be taken up by the Congress members of the legislatures to further 
our policy of rejection of the Act as a whole and to impede the further 
development of the federal scheme. This policy has to be. an all-India 
one. It should deal with the specific instances of the Congress having 
an absolute majority in a provincial assembly, a doubtful majority on a 
roughly fifty-fifty basis, and a minority. If all these considerations are 
borne in mind and discussed, the recommendations will help both the 
A.I.C.C. and the public generally in coming to right conclusions. It 
should always be remembered that the question is one of larger policy 
and not merely one of local significance. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-28/1937, p. 524, N.M.M.L. 
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2. The Need for Sanctions' 


There are three views on the question of ofBce acceptance. These are: 
first, we should go to the legislatures to wreck the constitution and 
therefore we should not accept office; second, we should accept office 
and run the constitution; third, we should accept office with a view to 
wrecking the constitution. I would however like to hear the views of 
the members who are attending the meeting. 

To me this constitution appears to be worthless. It does not give us 
any real powers or rights. Our hands and feet will remain tied. We 
shall not be able to do anything in particular while in office. 

The main question before us is how to wreck the constitution. Our 
main programme lies outside the legislatures. That programme is to 
create sanctions. Without creating sanctions we cannot do anything. 
The country’s increasing sanction should be refiected inside tire l^gish' 
tores. The legislatures should not be divoreed from the reality ou^de. 

1. Speech at the meeting of the Allahabad District Congress Committee, 19 
February 1937. From The Bombay Chronick, 20 February 1937. 


3. The Importance of Mass Contacts' 


Allahabad 
February 19, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Now that the elections are over we are in a position to review flic situa- 
tion and plan our future work. 'Ihe larger policy governing our work in 
the legislatures and outside has already been laid down by tiie Congress 

1. Circular to the provincial Congress committees. A.I.C.C. Ffle No P-1/1936, 
p. 9, N.M.M,L. 
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the policy of fighting the new Act and tiie federation, and working for 
the constituent assembly^ How best to do this, in so far as the legisla- 
tures arc concerned, will be determined by the A.I.C.C. next month. 
But the large body of Congress workers should not merely wait for deve- 
lopments. They have immediate and important work ahead of them 
and tiiis has to be undertaken whatever the ultimate decision 6t the 
A.I.C.C. might be. 

The elections have taught us afresh the old lesson— that our strength 
comes from the masses and from mass organisation and the facing of 
problems afiEecting the masses. Everywhere, where we went to the 
masses direct, we had splendid response from them. Our very few re- 
verses were largely due to our workers not looking to the masses in 
that area but relying on the support of small groups and individuals. 
But the days of small groups controlling elections are past. 

Secondly, wherever Congress work had been done in the past regu- 
larly and efficiently and the Congress organisation had been kept func- 
tioning, our success was overwhelming. It was not the dection cam- 
paign so much as the previous work and contacts with the masses that 
helped us. 

Thirdly, our election campaign itself was something much more than 
getting some Congressmen elected to the legislatures. It was a wide- 
flung appeal to India’s millions to line up with the Congress for Indian 
independence and the facing and ending of the appalling poverty and 
misery of the Indian people. It was to this cry and appeal that these 
millions responded in such magnificent measure. 

Our future work must therefore keep all this in view. We must re- 
member always that despite all our success in the elections our most 
important work lies with the masses. Work in the legislatures, in order 
to have any effectiveness, must be kept in line with mass work and 
mass contacts. The newly elected Congress members of the legisla- 
tures have, ine\'itably, to carry through their tasks in these legislatates, 
but they have a larger field of action and ffiat is their constituency. 
They represent not only their voters, who form ten per cent of the 
population, but also the ninety per cent others in that area. They must 
therefore keep intimate touch with these masses of our countrymen 
and coordinate their activity in the legislatures with their work outside. 
Both have the same objective— Indian independence and the lessteing 
of the burdens of our people. 

Mass work cannot be done with success individually. It requires or- 
ganisation. Obviously the organisation that can undertake this with 
success is the Congress. Tlicrefote our immediate objective must be 
the formation of Congress committees in every village. This would be 
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in accordance with the direction of the Faizpur Congress.® Wherever 
I have travelled during these last few months of intensive touring, I 
have laid stress on village committees and I have invariably found that 
the peasantry and others welcomed the idea warmly. We must there- 
fore start this working of forming village committees immediately. The 
village and the peasant await us— let them not wait in vain. 

Anti-Constitution Day: Another important work faces us. This is 
the hartal on April 1st in accordance with the resolution of the Faizpur 
Congress calling for a hartal or general strike on that day. I„ have 
found during my tours that this idea has met with a ready response. It 
must be popularised from now onwards, so that this day might be a 
magnificent denwnstration of the nation’s detestation of the constitu- 
tion and its resolve to be free. Every cooperation to make this day a 
success must be invited and welcomed. All those who want to get rid 
of the constitution and stand for a free India should be invited to 
join, sudi as trade unions, merchants’ associations, peasants’ unions, 
students’ associations and like bodies. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 

2. The Congress constitution and mass contacts resolution passed by the Faizpur 
Congress directed the provincial Congress committees to establish primary 
committees in villages. 


4. Congressmen and Ministries' 


Allahabad 
February 19, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Consequent on the Congress victory at the polls the press is full of 
anticipation and rumours about ministries and coalitions.® I need hardly 
inform you that all these are products of fertile imagination and have 

1. Circular to the provincial Congress committees. A.I.C.C. File No. P-1/1937-38, 
p. 177, N.M.M.L. Jawaharlal also issued the substance of this letter as a 
statement to the press on 22 February 1937. 

2. There was speculation in the press that the Congress intended to form a 
ministry in the U.P. and that an understanding had been reached between the 
Congress and indqsendent Muslim members in die Frontier Province Assembly. 
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little relation to facts. So far as Congress members and parties of tire 
legislatures are concern^ they cannot take any such step till the 
A.I.C.C. has finally decide3 on our course of action. Therefore, all 
such Congress members must studiously refrain from committing them- 
selves in any way whatsoever either to other groups or to members of 
the governments. In the event of a leader of the Congress Party in a 
provincial assembly being invited by the head of the government in that 
province his answer should be that he and his colleagues are not in a 
position to enter into any conversations till the A.I.C.C. has issued its 
direction on the subject. 

Tlie newly elected Congress members of provincial assemblies have 
already met in some provinces to elect their office-bearers. They are 
likely to meet for this purpose in the remaining provinces soon. It is 
desirable that these parliamentary groups should remain in close touch 
with their provincial Congress committees and should confer with them 
and report to them from time to time. In this way a close connection 
will be established between work inside the legislature and our outside 
activities and the two will be coordinated together. 

Please inform the newly elected Congress members of your provincial 
legislature of this circular. I enclose an extra copy of it to be sent 
immediately to the leader of the Congress assembly party in your pro- 
vince. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. Circular to P.C.Cs' 


Allahabad 
March 3, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I enclose a copy of a circular I am issuing to the secretaries of P.C.Cs 
for your information so that you might pass it on to the leader 
of the Congress parliamentary party in your province. It is quite pos- 
sible that you or the leader of the Congress parliamentary party may 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-H/1937, p. 65, N.M.M.L. 
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be approached by representatives of the government to discuss forma- 
tion of ministries or other matters relating to the legislature. You may 
also be approached by other groups in the legislature. It is highly 
desirable that the response to all such requests should be clear and 
definite and uniform all over India. With other groups we can form 
no alliances. 

If a request comes from a Governor for an interview to discuss such 
matters, an answer should be sent pointing out that such discussions can 
serve little useful purpose at this stage till the A.I.C.C, has finally 
decided the lines of our future policy. If, however, the Governor still 
desires to meet you or the leader of the parliamentary party, you or he 
should see him and give him an answer on the same lines. Further, 
you can draw his attention to the resolutions of the Working Com- 
mittee recently passed which lay down the general lines of the policy 
which will govern us in the legislatures and outside.^ Beyond this you 
cannot go at this stage. 

The question of ministries is still undecided and all speculations in 
regard to it are premature and undesirable. Tliere is however another 
question: who is going to be the president of the legislature? It is 
likely that our policy will be to put up a Congress member for this 
post and to ask the party to support him. This post is an important 
one involving constant contact with representatives of the government 
and requiring the possession of many qualities. We cannot distribute 
this or any other post or office' as rewards to individuals, however 
deserving of reward they might be. We have to keep this larger 
viewpoint of our cause and our freedom stmggle always before us. 
Therefore all such matters must be considered from this larger view- 
point. It is desirable therefore that you or your party should arrive 
at no final decisions in such matters without reference to the Work- 
ing Committee. WTienever such questions arise, I shall expect to hear 
from you. 


2. At its meeting held in Wardha on 27-28 February and 1 March 1937, the 
Working Committee declared: “Tlie Congress has entered the legislatures not 
to cooperate with the new constitution or the government but to combat the 
Act and the policy underlying it, as this Act and policy are intended to tighten 
the hold of British imperialism on India and to continue the exploitation of 
the Indian people. The immediate objective is to resist the introduction and 
working of the federal part of the Act, and to lay stress on the nation*s demand 
for a constituent assembly." Another resolution asked the Congress members of 
ffie assemblies to coordinate the work inside the legislatures with the Congress 
work done outside. 
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I shall be glad if you will communicate the contents of this letter 
to the leader of the Ci^iigress parliamentary party in your province. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. The Need for a Long-term View* 


We have reached a stage when we should have a clear-cut policy. 
The ultimate goal of the Congress is to capture power. The seizure, 
nay, the revolutionary seizure, of power is the aim of the Congress. 
It is not only for removing the defects of the administration, but also 
to wrench the power of government with the force and strength 
acquired through the mandate given to us by the people. We should 
not therefore forget that goal whatev'er may be the decision arrived at 
on office acceptance. But we should carefully judge all our actions 
and measure each step that we take so that we are able to know that 
in our struggle we are going in the right direction. Unless we have 
some fixed norms and standards by which we judge our actions, we 
shall be lost in the confusion about the issue of office acceptance by 
tlie Congress. The test of any step taken, such as acceptance of 
ministry or otherwise, depends on how we can propagate our work 
and what effect it will have on the rank and file of the Congress. We 
have to see from a long-term point of view whether we are taking a 
false step for some short-term and immediate gain. 

Although the Congress has kept the issue open, it has given sufficient 
expression of its policy in die election manifesto and die various reso- 
lutions passed from time to time by the Working Committee. The 
basic idea is not to extend our cooperation to die present constitution. 
The main policy of die Congress has once again been placed before 
the people by the Congress Working Committee when it met recendy 
at Wardha. It was with a view to give clear directions to the peqile 
that the Working Committee at Wardha passed resolutions emphasising 
the Congress objective, though decision on the office acceptance issue was 
postponed until opinions of the provincial committees were received. 

1, Speech at Allahahad, 3 March 1937. Ftom The Bomixty Chronicle, 4 March 
1937. 
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We are fighing for things afar and we must look ahead. We must 
have a clear-cut policy. If we have such a policy then we can expect 
the masses to support us. I am quite sure that any show of sophistry 
or cleverness at this juncture would not work. I have tried to under- 
stand the kisans and I am of opinion that they would understand and 
appreciate a clear and straightforward policy better. In my view, the 
kisans and labourers are anti-imperialists. But we should not be led 
away by any wrong notion that by doing a little good to the kisans we 
would be able to strengthen our hold on them. Such a move would 
amount to chal bazi. 

I am surprised to hear Dr. Katju arguing that we should enter the 
legislatures to prove our capacity to maintain law and order and re- 
duce forgery and perjury. Well, this is not at all the issue before Con- 
gressmen. What we have to keep in view' is the object and the 
means that we adopt for achieving it. We have to see very carefully 
what effect will be produced by any particular action of ours on the 
people whose support and sympathies w'e enjoy. 


7. The Snare of the Constitution’ 


By casting votes in the legislatures we cannot wreck the constitution, 
nie utmost we can do is to create deadlocks. We can wreck it when 
our efforts are backed by organised mass effort. Issues bigger than mere 
elections await us. Through elections we wanted to raise a storm and 
create a revolutionary outlook. The Congress victory has created an atmos- 
phere in the country which could not have been accomplished by indi- 
vidual canvassing as pursued in the previous elections. 

We must however investigate the causes of the few defeats which we 
have suffered. Though the Muslim nominees of the Congress have 
been defeated in the U.P.,® I refuse to believe that the Congress has no 

1. Speech at the Congress legislators' meeting, Lucknow, 6 March 1937. From 
The Hindustan Times, 8 March 1937, 

2. In the U.P. elections, out of 66 MusUm seats, the Congress contested only 9 
and lost all. 
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hold on the Muslim masses. I am suie that when the next c^portunity 
comes we shall not lose ^a^ single Muslim seat in the rural areas though 
I am not quite certain about the urban seats. I don’t think the Muslim 
masses are indifferent to the Congress. In my opinion, our defeat was 
mainly due to our failure to reach them. Our efforts at readring them 
in the countryside were inadequate, mainly due to the paudty of Muslim 
workers. We now need Muslim workers in larger numbers. 

We must also fully understand the implications of Congressmen’s 
entry into the legislatures. Nobody likes fighting for the sake of fighting, 
but we must not forget our objective, namely, acquisition of power for 
the bigger straggle that awaits us. I just cannot believe that any major 
problem confronting the country can be solved within the present politi- 
cal structure. I therefore think that mere formation of a ministry would 
not enable us to do any good to the peasantry. I regard the present 

constitution as a trap to catch us and mislead us. One thing however 

is certain, i.c., whether w'e are in office or not, we are in closer grip with 
the major problems. If we view the present situation in the proper 

perspective, w'e shall see that e\'en if the Congress decides to accept 

office that would be for ending British imperialism and not for strength- 
ening it. 

I also want to refute tiie allegation that the Congress Working Com- 
mittee has prejudged the issue of office acceptance. I want to make it 
clear that the Working Committee has arrived at no decision in this 
regard. It is keqping its mind open on the issue. We must however 
remember that for success inside the legislatures we must -not lose our 
contact with the masses outside. 


8. To Vallabhbhai Patel< 


Allahabad 
March 8th, 1937 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I returned from Lucknow this morning and received your letter of the 
4th. 


1. Mahara^tia Government (D.I.G., C.I.D.) records Ffle No. 3590/H/II. 
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On return from Wardha I issued a circular to P.C.Cs.® I suppose 
you must have seen it in the press. I sent a personal letter to the presi- 
dents of P.C.Cs on the question of conversations with government etc.® 
It is irritating to find all this loose talk about ministries being carried 
on by Congressmen and newspapers. I felt annoyed at some evidence 
of it in U.P. circles. I had not intended taking any aggressive part in 
the debate on the office issue in the U.P.P.C.C. but this atmosphere and 
various intrigues induced me to do so and I plunged in. 

Quite apart from the office issue, the whole manner of treating this 
subject is foolish and lacking in self-respect and political sense. The 
real significance of our victory in the elections is lost in arguments about 
the spoils of office. I have just had a letter from Agatha Harrison from 
London in which she points out this danger.* It was because of this 
that she stated at a meeting there (I think of M.Ps.) that the election 
was fought on the issue of independence and the victory was on that 
issue, and not on petty matters of detail. 

I hope to reach Delhi on the 15th morning. I shall stay at Ansari’s 
house. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


2. See ante, item 3. 

3. See ante, item 4. 

4. Agatha Harrison wrote to Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal on 3 March 1937; 
"What is not realised is the basis on which people have been returned to power 
nor the strength of feeling bdiind that basis. This we ate doing all in our 
power to make clear so that in the days ahead public opinion is aware of the 
issues that are at stake. ... 1 am saying over and again that the issue now is 
between Congress and the Government of India, that it has been returned 
to power on a very simple issue by a method this country understands, an 
electbn, that the result of this is very clear.” 
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9. Speculations about Office Acceptance' 


In spite of resolutions of the Working Committee and warnings issued 
by responsible Congressmen, I find that some newspapers and individuals 
continue to indulge in speculations about Congress ministries. I cannot 
stop them from these flights of fancy but may I remind them again 
that our cause is not advanced thereby. The election was fought and 
won on big issues— independence, ending of tlie present Act, constituent 
assembly— and behind this objective of ours ever hovered the spectre of 
the terrible poverty and misery of our people. The millions of India 
have set their seal on this objective and if we are true to them and to 
our pledges, we must only think in terms of these big issues. All India 
knows that the office acceptance issue will be decided within ten days 
by the All India Congress Committee in Delhi. Let us await that deci- 
sion and abide by that decision in a disciplined way. But whatever that 
decision may be it must keqp our objective and policy in view. And 
all those who think in any other and lesser terms do disservice to our 
cause. To discuss die personnel of ministries when the whole question 
of acceptance of office itself is undecided seems to me lacking in the 
dignity, restraint and self-respect which our great organisation demands 
of its members. The recent decision of the U.P. Provincial Congress 
Committee’ should be a warning to those who think too light-heartedly 
in terms of personnel of ministries. We are not out for the spoils of 
office but for bigger, vaster things affecting our millions, and we have 
to find the best way to gain them. 


1. Statement to flic press, Allahabad, 8 March 1937. The Leader, 10 Mardi 1937. 

2. The U.P.P.C.C., m Lucihiow cm 7 March 1937, resolved in favour 

of non-acceptance of office by a majority of thirty votes. 
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10. On Non-acceptance of Office’ 


It is surprising that the press which is supposed to know everything 
and be all-pervasive is completely out of touch with the feelings of the 
people, particularly in rural India. It is also ignorant of many happen- 
ings in the country'. Newspapers play a great role and exert great in- 
fluence on the people. We arc aware of the conditions in Germany 
and Italy where the news is absolutely one-sided. 

Question: Why does the Congress have a legislative programme 
if it does not intend taking up office? 

Jawaharlal Nehru; The Congress has to go to the people and tell tliem 
what it stands for apart from telling them whether it can carry out its 
programme or not. Tire question really is not bound up with the tak- 
ing up of office. Many things that the Congress wants seem to be 
outside the purview of the present Act and even if the Congress accepts 
office it may not be able to give effect to them. 

Q; Is acceptance of office a part of the process relating to tire 
wrecking of the new constitution as envisaged in the election mani- 
festo? 

JN: The phrase used in the election manifesto is meant to convey an 
idea of combating the constitution and ending it as soon as possible 
and, I believe, that would remain the background of the Congress policy. 

Q: After having placed a well-defined programme before the coun- 
try, would not the Congress, by refusing to take office, be dishearten- 
ing the electorate? 

JN: If the Congress, after accepting office, failed to carry out its pro- 
gramme, would it not irritate the people more? 

Q: Is it not necessary to take advantage of whatever power is 
given under the Act and give effect to the extra-legislative activities 
of the Congress? 

1. Interview to the press, Delhi, 14 March 1937. From The Hindustan Times, 
15 March 1937. 
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JN: What happens in our villages is of greater significance than what 
happens inside the legisl^res, and taking the whole position into 
account, our strength would be increased more by work outside than 
inside the legislatures. 


11. On Formation of Congress Ministries' 


This convention cannot be a permanent body, but that does not mean 
that it would cease to exist. Its constituents will be there and they 
can be called together if need arises. There are several questions, in 
the absence of direction, witli regard to the work of the Congress legis- 
lators in the provinces wherein they are not in a majority and it is asked 
whether alliances with other groups are permitted. 

No alliance can be entered into without the sanction of the Work- 
ing Committee but cooperation in particular matters with other groups 
has not been mled out. 

The ultimate control of the work of Congress legislators would 
vest in a small committee of three to five members. The intention is 
not that this committee should necessarily be representative" of different 
provinces or provincial Congress legislators. Personally I do not feel 
that there is any objection to a non-legislative arm controlling the legis- 
lative arm of the Congress. 

There is no need to discuss how important or representative the con- 
vention is. 'Hie delegates attending the convention are representatives, 
not because they are victors in elections but because they represent the 
Congress viewpoint. The convention can do nothing apart from the 
Congress. Immediately it does so it would become a rival organisation. 

The resolution amounts to disobeying of the directions given by the 
Working Committee to the convention. How can Congressm^ invite 

1. From The Hindustan Times, 20 March 1937. 

This speech was delivered at the subjects conunittee meeting of the All India 
Convention of Congress members held in Delhi on 19 March 1937 on the re- 
solution moved by Yakub Hassan, a Congressman from Madras, proposing that 
the convention ^ould invite non-Congress legislators also to discuss the plan 
for the prq>aration of a constitution. 
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tiie cooperation of semi-imperialist groups and permit them to have a 
say in Ae matter of framing the future constitution? It is a dangerous 
thing to revert to an “all party attitude”. There has been enough 
weakening in this matter. The constitution should be drafted by the 
strong hand of the masses, not by the quill pens placed above their ears. 
If the object is to consider the communal issue and find out why 
Muslim candidates did not succeed in elections in the same measure as 
others, I am agreeable to it. If you want to combat the psychology of 
fear that pervades the country with regard to the communal proble^, 
I welcome it, but for that the ground will have to be prepared first by 
a small committee and then a larger body could take it up. We ha\*e 
failed to make any advance in solving the communal problem because 
this method has not been adopted. 

There is no reason why we should not discuss with non-Congress 
legislators or others, but the proposal made in the resolution really 
goes beyond the terms of reference of the convention. That is not 
the only objection. I repeat that the subject is not one that should 
straightway be refened to a large gathering. Otherwise, more harm 
than good might be done to the object which Mr. Yakub Hassan® has 
in mind. 

2. (1875-1940); a leading Congressman of Tamil Nadu and one of the founders 
of the Muslim League; member, Madras Legislative Council, 1950 and Minis- 
ter for Public Works in the Congress ministry formed in Madras Presidency, 
1957-39. 


12. Presidential Address to the All India Convention of 
Congress Legislators* 


We are used to our Congress gatherings, vast and impressive and repre- 
senting the will of the Indian people for freedom. Behind them lie 
half a century of our country’s history and a tradition of growfii and 
change and adaptation to fresh needs and new situations. But today 
we meet in tihis convention under novel conditions, for this convention 

1. Ddhi, .19 March 1937. The Hindustan Times, 20 March 1937. Rqmnted in 
Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 104-121. 
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has no l^dcgtound except such as we detennine. Wellrestablished 
institutions and organisatipns develop, in the course of time, a certain 
will and momentum which cany them forward almost apart from the 
desires of their constituent elements. They have an individuality 
which expresses itself in its own particular way, a certain stability and 
steadiness purpose as well as a certain conservatism. They do not 
easily move out of their moorings; like an elephant, they are heavy of 
movement, but when they move, they have all the greater momentum, 
and they change the shape of things. Such is our Congress. 

But this convention is new and few people seem to know what it is 
or what it is going to be. Some doubt is justified; and yet all of us 
know well our moorings and our purpose, and though, as a convention, 
we may be new, we have our roots in those past struggles which are 
written in the history of the Congress and our freedom movement. 
This convention is a child of the Congress, looking to it for strength 
and guidance. 

In writing this address® I suffer from a disability. During the few 
days that will elapse between now and the meeting of the convention, 
the major issues before us will be decided by the All India Congress 
Committee. I do not know what these final decisions will be, and so, 
when this written message changes to the spoken word, much may have 
happened which might need variation or emphasis. And yet, whatever 
this variation might be, the Congress policy and programme are clear and 
fixed for us by repeated resolutions of the Congress itself and by our 
election manifesto. We must move within that orbit and any attempt 
to go out of it would be a betrayal of that policy and of the larger 
interests for which the Congress has stood. Those of you who have 
been elected to the new legislatures have asked the suffrage of the 
people on the basis of the Congress election rrianifesto, and you must 
inevitably take your stand on this. The very greatness of your success 
at the polls is a striking testimony of the response of the masses to this 
policy and programme. Millions have testified to their faith and confi- 
dence in this; they have given it the final seal of approval of the Indian 
people. 

The dectorate was confined to a bare ten per cent of our people, but 
everybody knows that the lower down the scale we go, the greater is 
the Omgress strength. The remaining ninety per cent are even more 
solidly for the Congress than the ten per cent who have supported us. 
Though our success has been overwhelmirtg and has confounded our 


i. Jawaharlal wrote this address on 11-12 March 19J7. 
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opponents, and swept away the representatives of the big vested inte- 
rests who opposed us, it should be remembered that the whole machi- 
nery of election was so designed as to weaken us. The pressure of an 
autocratic and entrenched government was exercised against us, and 
behind it were ranged all the reactionaries and obscurantists who al- 
ways flourish under the shadow of imperialism. Yet we won in re- 
sounding manner. 

Only in regard to the Muslim seats did we lack success. But our 
very failure on this occasion has demonstrated that success is easily 
in our grasp and the Muslim masses are increasingly turning to tlfc 
Congress. We failed because we had long neglected working among 
the Muslim masses and we could not reach them in time. But where 
we reached, especially . in the rural areas, we found almost the same 
response, the same anti-imperialist spirit, as in othas. The commu- 
nal problem, of which we hear so much, seemed to be utterly non- 
existent, when we talked to the peasant, whether Hindu, Muslim or 
Sikh. We failed also among the Muslims because of their much 
smaller electorate which could be easily manipulated and coerced by 
authority and vested interests. But I am convinced that, even so, we 
would have had a much larger measure of success if we had paid more 
attention to the Muslim masses. They have been too long neglected 
and misled and they deserve special consideration. I have no manner 
of doubt that they are turning to the Congress to seek relief from their 
innumerable burdens and their future cooperation is assured, provided 
we approach them rightly and on the basis of economic questions. 

We have too long thought in terms of pacts and compromises be- 
tween communal leaders and neglected the people behind them. That 
is a discredited policy and I trust that we shall not revert to it. And 
yet some people still talk of the Muslims as a group dealing with 
Hindus or others as a group, a medieval conception which has no place 
in the modem world. We deal with economic groups today and the 
problems of poverty and unemplo}Tnent and national freedom are com- 
mon for the Hindu, the Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian. As 
soon as we leave the top fringe, which is continually talking of percent- 
ages of seats in the legislatures and state jobs, and reach the masses, we 
come up against these problems. This way lies the ending of what has 
long been known as the communal problem. 

One of the most remarkable signs of the times is the ferment among 
the Muslims in India, both the intelligentsia and the masses. Without 
any effective leadership, they have drifted aimlessly, and they resent this 
helpless position and feel that the communal leadership they have had 
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has weakened them politically, in spite of the trivial and superficial gains 
which they are supposed |o have got from an imperialism which seeks 
to wean them away from tlfe national movement. Muslims, young men 
and old, and the Muslim press, are full of this self-analysis, and the 
desire to get out of the communal rut and line up with the forces of 
freedom and progress is strong within them. They see how the Con- 
gress has swept away Hindu communal organisations, how it has cap- 
tured the imagination of the masses, and they feel a little desolate and 
left out. They want to share in the triumphs of today and tomorrow, 
and are prepared to take their share of the burdens also. And so this 
election and our campaign, though they resulted in the loss of Muslim 
seats as a mle, have been a triumph for us even in regard to the 
Muslims. They have gone some way to lay the ghost of communalism. 
It is for us now to go ahead and welcome the Muslim masses and 
intelligentsia in our great organisation and rid this country of communal- 
ism in every shape and form. 

The elections have many lessons to teach us but the outstanding fact 
is this: where we went to the masses direct we won overwhelmingly. 
Our partial lack of success in some provinces was clearly due to the 
Congress organisation there being confined to the cities and having 
little contact with the peasanby?. We must remedy these failings and 
speak more and more the language of the masses and fashion our policy 
to meet their needs. We must carry the Congress organisation to 
every village, the Congress message to every mud hut. 

I have referred to some of our failings and some of our -failures. It 
is well to remember these and not to allow ourselves to be swept away 
by success into forgetting them. We build for the future and our 
foundations must be well and truly laid. To win an election is a 
small matter for us; we are out to win the freedom of our people. 

Having disposed of these failures let me refer to the success that 
has come to -us, for it is this tremendous success, not surprising for us 
who know our people, but astounding and upsetting to others, that is 
the outstanding feature of these eleetions. How carefully and loving- 
ly the government had nursed the great vested interests of India, en- 
couraged the big landlords and communalists, helped them to orga- 
nise themselves to oppose us, and looked confidently for success in its 
evil venture! Where are they now, these pillars of imperialism in 
India and exploiters of the Indian people? Sunk almost witihout 
trace, overwhelmed by the sea of Indian humanity, swept away by the 
big broom of the masses from tire political scene. Like a house of 
cards, they have fallen at the toueh of reality; even so will others go 
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who oppose India’s fr^om, and a day will come when British impe- 
rialism throtties and ciushes our people no more and is a dream of 
the past for us. 

We w^t to our people and spoke to them of freedom and the end- 
ing of their exploitation; we went to that forgotten creature, the 
Indian peasant, and remembered that his poverty was the basic pro- 
blem of India; we identified ourselves with him in his suffering and 
talked to him of how to get rid of it through political and social free- 
dom. We told him of imperialism and of this new Act and constitu- 
tion which bind us still further and which we were out to end a<id 
replace by panchayati raj, fashioned by a constituent assembly, a 
grand panchayat of the nation, elected by all our people. We read 
out to him our election manifesto and explained its significance. He 
and his kind gathered in vast numbers to hear us and, listening to the 
Congress message, his sunken eyes glistened and his shrunken starved 
body rose up in enthusiasm and the wine of hope filled his veins. 
Who, that saw that vision, can forget it, or that subsequent sight of 
thousands marching to the polling booths in disciplined anay, ignor- 
ing pressure and threat, disdaining the free conveyances and free food 
offered to them by our opponents? It was a pilgrimage for them to 
give their allegiance to the Congress, to vote for the ending of the 
new constitution, for the establishment of panchayati raj when they 
would themselves have power to liquidate the poverty that consumed 
them. 

That is the significance of this election. If there is any meaning in 
democracy, if this complicated and expensive apparatus of elections 
and voting has any sense behind it and is not an impertinent farce, then 
the Indian people have spoken so that even the deaf might hear, and 
proclaimed that they will not have this constitution. They have given 
notice to British imperialism to quit. This constitution must there- 
fore go, lock, stock and barrel, and leave the field clear for our cons- 
tituent assembly. 

We talk of and discuss our policy in the legislatures, but all this is 
vain and profitless parleying before the fundamental and dominant fact 
of the situation that this constitution must go. So the pec^le of 
India have decided and we shall be false and unfaithful representa- 
tives of our peqjle if we allow ourselves to forget this fact contrary to 
that emphatic <^rection. 

I know that there are elements among us who are too fond (ff slur- 
ring over these fundamentals, who look longingly to office, and who 
have even comprennised tiie dignity of our great cause and of the Con- 
gress by discussing the personnel of ministries long before the question 
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of acceptance or non-accq>tance of ministerial o£Bce has been decided 
the All India Congr^ Committee. Whatever their views may be 
on tiiis issue, whatever th^ decision of the A.I.C.C. might be, I would 
have them remember, now and for the future, that no Congressman 
worthy (rf his name, no Congress member of a legislature, can act ex> 
cept with the dignity and discipline that our cause and oiganisation 
demand. I would have them remember the election manifesto and 
the Congress resolutions on the basis of which they sought the suf- 
frage of the people. Let no one forget that we have entered the legis- 
latures not to cooperate in any way with British imperialism but to 
fight and end this Act which enslaves and binds us. Let no one for- 
get that we fight for independence. 

What is this independence? A clear, definite, ringing word, which 
all the world understands, with no possibility of ambiguity. And yet, 
to our misfortune, even that word has become an object of interpreta- 
tion and misinterpretation. Let us be clear about it. Independence 
means national freedom in the fullest sense of the word; it means, as 
our pledge has stated, a severance of the British connection. It means 
anti-imperialism and no compromise with empire. Words are hurled 
at us: Dominion Status, Statute of Westminster,® British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and we quibble about their meaning. I see no real 
commonwealth anywhere, only an empire exploiting the Indian peo- 
ple and numerous other peoples in different parts of the world. I 
want my country to have nothing to do with this enormous engine of 
exploitation in Asia and Africa. If this engine goes, we have nothing 
but goodwill for England, and in any event we wish to be“ friends with 
the mass of the British pecple. 

Dominion Status is a term which arose under peculiar circumstan- 
ces and it changed its significance as time passed. In the British group 
of nations, it signified a certain European dominating group e]q>loiting 
numerous subject peoples. That distinction continues whatever 
change the Statute of Westminster might have brought about in the 
relations inter se of the members of that European dominating group. 
That group represents British imperialism and it stands in the world 
today for the very order and forces of reaction against which we strug- 
gle. How then can we associate ourselves willingly with this order 

3. llifi Statute of Westminster of 1931 declared that the "dominions are autono- 
mous communities within the British Emphe, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate to one another in their domestic or externa] aflbirs though united 
by a common allegimicx to the Crown, and freefy rusociated as members of the 
Britid) Commonwealth of Nations.” 
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and these forces? Or is it conceived diat we might, in the course of 
time and if we bdiave ourselves, be promoted from the subject group 
to the dominating group, and yet the imperialist structure and basis 
of the whole will remain more or less as it is? This is a vain am* 
ception having no relation to reality, and even if it were within the 
realms of possibility, we should have none of it, for we would then 
become partners in imperialism and in the exploitation of others. 
And among these others would probably be large numbers of our own 
people. i !' 

It is said, and I believe Gandhiji holds this view, that if we achiev- 
ed national freedom, this would mean the end of British imperialist^ 
in India, and a necessary result of this would be the winding up of 
British imperialism itself. Under such conditions there is no reason 
why we should not continue our connection with Britain. There is 
force in the argument for our quarrel is not with Britain or the British 
people, but with British imperialism. But when we think in these 
terms, a larger and a different world comes into our ken, and Drrnii- 
nion Status and the Statute of Westminster pass away from the pre- 
sent to the historical past. That larger world does not think of a 
British group of nations, but of a world group based on political and 
social freedom. 

To talk, therefore, of Dominion Status, in its widest significance, 
even including the right to separate, is to confine ourselves to one 
group, which of necessity will oppose and be opposed by other groups, 
and which will essentially be based on the present decaying social 
order. Therefore we cannot entertain this idea of Dominion Status 
in any shape or form; it is independence we want, not any particular 
status. Under cover of that phrase, the tentacles of imperialism will 
creq> up and hold us in their grip, though the outer structure might 
be good to look at. 

And so our pledge must hold and we must labour for the severance 
(ff the Briteh connection. But let us r^eat again that we favour no 
policy of isolatkm or aggressive nationalism, as the word is understood 
in central European countries today. We shall have the closest 
of contacts, we hope, with all progressive countries, including England, 
if she has shed her imperialism. 

But all ffiis discussion about Dominion Status is academic talk. It 
is many years now since India put that idea by and there can be no 
reversion to it. Today, with the whole world in the cauldron of 
change and disaster threatening it, this lawyers’ ja^on seems stran- 
gely out of place. Wliat counts today for us is to break and end 
this cmrstitutioo. What counts for the world is %am and Briti^ 
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leamiament* and the Fiendi armament loan,” and the frantic and 
terrific race to be ready^fer war before this catastrophe comes to ava- 
whelm civilisation. When will this come, suddenly and unannoun- 
ced, and make a wredc of the modem world? That is the questirm 
for you and all of us, for on our answer and on our ability to cope 
with this crisis will depend the future of the Indian people. We 
have bigger decisions to take, graver choices before us, than those of 
lawyers’ making. 

Those decisions and that action require strength and perseverance 
and a disciplined nation. They require the masses in intelligent and 
organised movement for mass ideals and mass welfare. They demand 
that joint front of anti-imperialist forces, of which we have heard so 
much, and of which our National Congress is the living embodiment. 
It is not by mere votes in the legislatures, or petty reforms, or even 
artificial deadlocks, that freedom will come, but by the mobilisation of 
mass strength, and the coordination of our struggle in the legislatures 
with our struggle outside. For, essentially, we aim at the conquest of 
power for the Indian people to shape their destiny, and tiiat power 
will only come through our own strengfli and will to achieve. 

This is why the Working Committee has laid stress again on the 
extra-parliamentary activities of the Congress members of the legis- 
latures and on mass contacts. Our overwhelming success in the elec- 
tions will be wasted if we do not ke^ up our intimate contacts with 
the masses and seek to serve them and mobilise them for the great 
tasks ahead. 

With this background of principles and Congress policy we have to 
consider the narrower issue of what we are to do inside die legislatures. 
This nanow issue, and especially the question of acceptance or non- 
acceptance of ministerial office, has given rise to much controversy, and 
has often been considered divorced from the more fundamental factors 
of the situation. If we remember these factors, and the Congress and 
the Working Committee have stressed them again and again, the issue 
becomes narrowed down still further. Indeed it hardly arises, except 
indirectly, for, as I have already stated, the outstanding fact of ffie 
elections is that the people of this country have given their verdict 
clearly, unequivocally and emphatically against this slave constitution. 


4. In a White Paper issped on 16 Feteuaiy 1937, Britain announced a five yew 
plan of rearmament of its army, navy and ah fwce at an estimated average 
mqtenditute of £ 300,0(K),000 a yew. 

5. France imdertnok to i^iarantcc a PoHsh loan, chiefly for rearmament, of ap- 
padxBnatcfy 2,600 miffion jtanct. 
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If the British Government has any respect for democracy and still sees 
virtue in democratic procedure, as it so loudly proclaims, then it has 
no alternative but to withdraw this constitution and Act. 'Iliat is our 
position and our demand, and so long as it is not acceded to we shall 
labour and struggle to that end. 

Congress members of the legislatures have their work cut out for 
them by Congress resolutions. That work is primarily to fight the Act 
and press and work for a constituent assembly. Some people, in their 
ignorance, have imagined that this convention is itself the constitu^t 
assembly and that it is going to draft a new constitution for India. 
This convention is going to do no such thing. That is not its function 
and the time for drawing up India’s constitution is not yet. Nor is the 
constituent assembly a magnified all parties conference. The constituent 
assembly that we demand will come into being only as the ei^ression of 
the will and the strength of the Indian people; it will function when 
it has sanctions behind it to give effect to its decisions without refer- 
ence to outside authority. It will represent the sovereignty of the 
Indian people and will meet as the arbiter of our destiny. 

How can this assembly meet today when British imperialism holds 
forcible sway here with its armies of occupation, spies, informers and 
secret service, and the denial of civil liberty? WTien so many of our 
loved ones and comrades languish in prison or detention camp? When 
this monstrous constitution has been imposed upon us, despite our in- 
dignant repudiation of it? 

Therefore let us be clear about it. There is no room for a consti- 
tuent assembly in India till we have in effect removed these burdens 
and obstructions, and the will of the Indian people can have sovereign 
play. And, till then, there is no room in India for any other constitu- 
tion imposed upon us; there is room only, unhappily, for conflict and 
struggle between an imperialism that dominates and a nationalism that 
seeks deliverance. That nationalism is no weakling today and, though 
it may have to wait awhile for its deliverance, it will not tolerate 
domination and dictation. 

So we are told by the Congress to go to the legislatures not to co- 
operate, for this so-called cooperation would only be another name for 
submission to dictation, but to fight the Act. Whatever decision we 
might take on other issues, that basic policy remains and must remain. 
Inevitably it follows that we cannot have any alliances with individuals 
and groups who do not subscribe to tliis policy. 

It is witliin this narrow framework that we have to consider the ques- 
tion of office acceptance. That qu^tion will have been decided by the 
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All India Congress Committee^* by the time we meet in convention 
and I stand before you, and by that decision this convention will be 
bound. So I cannot sa^^much about it here. I have often given' ex- 
pression to my views on this subject and our electoral victory has not 
changed them in any way. But we have to remember that whatever 
the decision of the All India Congress Committee might be, the whole 
logic of Congress resolutions and declarations and policy leads us to 
maintain a spirit of noncooperation towards this constitution and Act. 
Ordinarily in a democratic constitution, to have a majority means an 
acceptance of ministerial responsibility. To refuse responsibility and 
power when a democratic process offers it to us is illogical and impro- 
per. But we have neither democracy nor power in this constitution; 
the illogicality and contradiction lie in the constitution itself. Arc we 
to twist and distort ourselves to fit in with this perversion? Therefore 
whatever else we might do that spirit of noncooperation and struggle 
against British imperialism must pervade our efforts. 

Many of you are eager and desirous of doing something to relieve the 
burdens of our masses, to help tbc peasant and the worker and the 
vast numbers of middle class unemployed. Who does not want to do 
that? No one likes conflict and obstruction, and we have hungered so 
long for real opportunities for serving our people through constructive 
effort. They cry aloud for succour, these unhappy millions of our coun- 
trymen, and even when their voices are silent, their dumb eyes are elo- 
quent with appeal. It is difficult to live in this country surrounded by 
this human desolation and misery, unspoken often and the harder to 
bear because of that. We talk of Swaraj and independence, but in 
human terms it means relief to the masses from their unutterable sor- 
row and misery. Ultimately all that we work for resolves itself into 
that. And if we have a chance to give such relief even in a small 
measure, we cannot reject it. 

But that relief must be for the millions, not for a few odd indivi- 
duals. And if we think in terms of those millions what relief does 
this new constitution offer? I have read its relevant clauses again and 
again, ever with a growing astonishment at ibe audacity of those who 
have framed it and thrust it on us, protecting all those who need no 


6. At its meeting held in Delhi on 17-18 March 1937 the A.I.C.C. authorised 
and permitted fire acceptance of office in provinces where the Congress com- 
manded a majority in the legislatures, provided the leader of the Congress Party 
in the legislature was satisfied and was able to state public^ that the Governor 
would not use his qiecial powers of interfoence or set aside the advice of 
ministers in regard to constitutional activities. 
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protection, confirming their privileged position as exploiters, binding us 
hand and foot not to touch them in any way, and leaving the masses 
of India to sink deeper in the quicksands of poverty. We cannot give 
adequate relief to the masses within the scope of this constitution; that 
is a demonstrable impossibility. We cannot build any new social 
structure so long as special privileges and vested interests surround us 
and suffocate us. We cannot carry out any policy, political, economic, 
social, educational or any other, when the whole executive agency and 
civil service is not subject to our control, and we may not touch the 
major part of the revenues. The “special powers and responsibiliti^” 
of the Governors and the Governor General apart, the Act by itself '.is 
more than sufficient to disable any minister. 

But we can do some other things. We can take upon ourselves the 
odium and responsibility of keeping the imperialist structure function- 
ing, we can become indirectly responsible for the repression of our own 
comrades, we can take away the initiative from the masses and tone 
down their fine temper which we ourselves have helped in building up. 
All this may happen if we follow the path of least resistance and 
gradually adapt ourselves to existing conditions. 1 do not think that 
this will happen for the temper of the Congress and the peq>le will 
not allow it. We have gone too far for that. 

Thus we do not seek the working of the new constitution but the 
most suitable way of meeting and creating deadlocks, which are inevit- 
able in this scheme of things, and of canpng on our struggle for free- 
dom. 

I can see no flaw in my reasoning, if the premises of the Congress 
resolutions are accepted, as accept them we must. Whatever the 
A.I.C.C. may decide on this question of office acceptance, we shall 
have to carry on the spirit and letter of those resolutions in the legis- 
latures as well as outside. 

Our decisions must be all India decisions, for it would be fatal to 
have variations in policy to suit the minor needs of provinces. The 
unity of India has to be maintained; so also the unity of our struggle 
against imperialism. Danger lurks in provinces acting separately and 
being induced to parley separately. Therefore, as I conceive it, th.e 
chief virtue of this convention, now or later, is to keep this all India 
character of our work in the legislatures ever in the forefront and to 
prevent fi^parous tendencies and the development of {n’ovindalism. 
A necessary counterpart of diis is the maintoianc^ of a uniform dis- 
cipline among Congress members of all legislatures. Every effort is 
lilmly to be made on the part of our opponents to effect breaches in 
that disc^line and all India policy, but we must realise that without 
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that self-imposed discipline and uniformity, our strength goes and we 
becmne isolated groups and individuals, ignored and crushed in turn 
by our opponents. ^ 

The wider policy that will govern us must inevitably come from the 
Congress and that policy must be loyally carried out by this conven- 
tion and its members. What other functions the convention will per- 
form will be laid down by the All India Congtess Committee and I 
do not wish to prejudge the issue in this written message of mine. But 
I can conceive the convention or its representatives not only doing 
what I have mentioned above, but in times of national or international 
crisis playing an important role in ot^ struggle for power and freedom. 

You will soon go back to your provinces and constituencies and ex- 
plain to our comrades there the decisions taken here in Delhi city, and 
prepare for the new forms of struggle that await you. We have some 
experience of this struggle for freedom and many of us have given tiie 
best part of our lives to it, and a variation in its shape or form will not 
deter us. But we must hold to our old anchor and not be swept away 
by passing cunents. And we must remember that we live in a dynamic 
world where almost everybody expects sudden and violent change and 
catastrophe. That crisis, national or international, may seize us by the 
throat unawares sooner than we imagine. So we must be ever ready 
for it, and we may not think or act in terms of static or slow-moving 
periods. 

Our next task is the hartal of April 1st, and on that day, I hope, you 
will be in your constituencies to take part in that mighty demonstra- 
tion against this slave constitution and to declare again; with millions 
of our countrymen, that this constitution must be scrapped and must 
give place to another, framed by a constituent assembly and based on 
the sovereignty of the people of India. 


13. Obtervance of tho Anti-Constitution Day' 


The 1st of April will soon be upon us and I trust that all Congressmen 
and Congress organisations ate taking suitable steps to observe that day 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 22 March 1937. The Hindustan Times, 23 
March 1937. 
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as a day of complete hartal. On the evening of that day public meet- 
ings should be held in towns and villages and an identical resolution 
should be passed at these meetings. This resolution is given below. 
It has been framed on the basis of the national demand formulated by 
the All India Convention. 

This meeting reiterates the opinion of the people of India that the 
Government of India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate 
the domination and exploitation of the Indian people. This meet- 
ing declares that the Indian people do not recognize the right ^f 
any external power or authoiity to dictate the political and econb- 
mic structure of India. The Indian people can only accept a con- 
stitutional structure, which has been framed by them, which is 
based on the independence of India as a nation and which allows 
them full scope for development according to their needs and 
desires. They stand for a genuine democratic state in India 
where political power has been transferred to the people as a whole 
and the government is under their effective control. Such a state 
can only be created by the Indian people themselves and through 
the medium of a constituent assembly elected by adult suffrage 
and having the power to determine finally the constitution of the 
country. 

This meeting, therefore, condemns and utterly rejects the new con- 
stitution and demands its withdrawal in accordance with the 
declared will of the Indian people. 


14. On the Futility of Office Acceptance* 


The momentous discussions during the past week have not altered my 
conviction about the fundamental needs of the country at the present 
juncture. 

1. Interview to the press, Delhi, 23 March 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle, 
24 March 1937. 
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Acceptance of office under conditions which would tie the hands of 
the ministers and give t]jiem more responsibility than power is futile; I 
am not sure, whether any^Congress government would at all be formed. 
No Congress ministry, for instance, could avoid immediate action 
to be taken to tackle the agrarian problem or the question of rural 
indebtedness. The condition of the peasantry in Bengal and the United 
Provinces is terrible. 

In the United Provinces particularly, where the peasantry is politically 
more conscious and better organised, the new excise duty on sugar is 
likely to produce a crisis.® Sugar factories have threatened to close, 
and if the threat is earned out, the economic troubles, which had been 
staved off by more and more land being brought under sugarcane, are 
bound to come to a head. The Congress ministry in the United Pro- 
vinces, if there is one, would have to deal with this problem imme- 
diately.® 

Question : Keeping in view the stress that has been laid by all 
the leaders on the necessity of the work outside the legislatures 
being more important than inside, what would be the nature of 
work that Congressmen would have to do outside in the country, 
as there is a possibility that they may lose sight of that work in 
view of the recent discussions on the office acceptance question, as 
also due to the interest that is being evinced by practically every- 
one in the work within the legislatures? 

Jawaharlal Nehru : ITie Working Committee at Wardha has clearly 
laid down the work that has to be done outside the legislatu^.* All 
Congressmm, and particularly those not engaged in any legislative work, 
have to carry out that decision. 


2. In the budget for 1937-38, excise duty on sugar was increased from Rs. 1.31 
to Rs 2 00. The Finance Member had contended that if the new additional 
excise teml^ in the ctosure of weak and inefficient sugar factories it would 
be an advantage to the industry as a whole. 

5. The United Provinces Sugar Factories Control Act enacted by the Congress 
ministry ensured supply of sugarcane to the factories along with a minimum 
mice for sugar, and created an official agency to deal with any aisis. 

4 The Working Ck)mmittee called upon every Congress member to kcq> in touch 
witfi die primary and other local Congress committew m the constituaMy, 
share die responsibility of keeping flic Cmi^ess organisation in that area m 
efficient wmfcing condition and remain in touch with the masses. 
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The legislative programme of the Congress, important as it is be- 
cause of its possible results, must not lead us to forget tiie organisa- 
tional and other activities of the Congress. It is on the strength of 
our organisation and our direct contact with the masses that our ulti- 
mate strength depends. Without this mass sanction behind us we can. 
do little in the assemblies and still less outside. 

We should, therefore, let the Congress workers continue to concen- 
trate on the formation of village committees and enrol Congress mem- 
bers. The ‘decisions of the A.I.C.C. and all other programmes of, the 
Congress must be explained at the village meetings so that the masses 
can keep in touch with the political developments. We should try ) to 
enquire into their sufferings and, whenever possible, must try to gh'e 
them relief. The Congress must mean the masses of the country ahd 
masses constitute the nation. 


15. To Lord Lothian' 


Allahabad 
March 25, 1937 


Dear Lord Lothian, 

Thank you for your letter^ of the 4th March which reached me in 
Delhi just after we had come to our decision.® May I say that I ap- 
preciate your writing to me even though I may not always agree with 
you? I am quite sure that a full consideration of all points of view is 
necessary in order to approximate to the truth or to the right course 
to be taken. 

The Congress Committee, ;as you no doubt know, went very far to- 
wards permitting the acceptance of responsibility under the new con- 
stitution. They went further than many of us wanted. We have cer- 
tainly asked for an assurance that they will not interfere with the minis- 
ter’s discretion or ignore his advice so long as he acts within the con- 
stitution. If that assurance cannot be given then it is clearer than 

1. J.N. Correq>ondencc, NAf.M.L. 

2. He expressed the hope that as the Congress was the largest single party in six 
provinces it would be willing to take office. 

3. On 17-18 Mardi 1937, the A.I.C.C. had reiterated Mahatma Gandhi's insistence 
on a written assurance from the Governors that they would not make use of 
their special powers as a condition precedent to the Congreffi tdring office. 
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ever tiiat these special powers are not unrealities. It seems to me that 
the offer is a very fair^ne on our part. I do not yet know whether 
such assurances will be '^ven. 

I wrote to you once before, I think, that I am in entire agreement 
with you on the importance of retaining and strengthening the organic 
uriity of India.^ All our policy is shaped to that end. We want to 
and must avoid the calamities and frustrations which the division of 
India must bring in its train. But surely the federal part of the new 
constitution does not help this unity. It sows the very seeds which 
produce discord and disunity and conflict. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. See Selected Works, Vol. 7, pp. 62-75. 


10. On the Fascist Nature of the Constitution’ 


Recent developments have made it clear that Congress ministries are 
unlikely. Even the modest assurance that w'as asked for on behalf of 
the Congress has been denied and we shall soon see minority ministries 
backed by the special powers of the Governors. That is as it should 
be for it reveals the nature of the new constitution so that even tiie 
blind can see. It is a cemstitution with a democratic veil in the pro- 
vinces but essentially of a fascist type concentrating power in the Go- 
vernors and the Governor General. It is the culmination of the growth 
of the fascist spirit in the British Government in India and with the 
introduction of the federal scheme the structure will be complete. The 
veil is torn and the reality stands forth in all its ugliness. We are 
content as we would have been in any event. The Congress policy has 
been laid down in the clearest terms and to that all of us must a^ere. 
We fight the Act and the constitution and we shall put an end to them. 
Let us all puH together to that end. The first answer must come on 
the 1st ^ril. So remember the 1st April. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 28 March 1937. the HindmUm Times, 
29 March 1937. 
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17. To V.K. Krishna M«non> 


Allahabad 
March 28, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I returned from Delhi yesterday. I feel tired and rather empty after 
these months of hard work. What I want badly is rest to rdFre^ a 
jaded mind. 

Your cable reached me in Delhi. I could not answer, partly becaii^e 
we were in the middle of the discussion, partly because only a very 
long cable in reply would have sufEced. I suppose you know hdw 
matters shaped themselves in Delhi. I do not wish to write much now. 
The future is uncertain still. It is by no means clear that ministries 
will be accepted b)' the Congress for this depends on the assurance 
being given by the government. The chances seem to be that a clear 
assurance will not be given. You will probably know by the time you 
get this letter... 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 


18. On the Breakdown of the Negotiatione' 


I am perfectly satisfied at the turn the events are taking.^ The Con- 
gress position is perfectly clear as we propose to go straight on, and we 
hope to put an end to this constitution before long. 

1 . Message to the press given on the telephone from Allahabad, 29 Match 
1957. The Hindustan Times, 29 March 1957. 

2. On die rehisal of the Governors to give necessary assurances, the leaders of 
the Congress Party in the six provinces had expressed their inability to form 
ministries. 
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19. To Abdul Wallfi 


Allahabad 

30.3.1937 


My dear Walli,® 

I have just received your letter.® I am very glad you wrote to me, 
because I value your opinion and especially at the present moment 
when we are all thinking hard how to deal with the Muslim position 
in the Congress. 

About Khaliq I need hardly tell you that I have myself been much 
put out at the way he has been drifting away from the Congress. For 
so many years past I have had a warm corner in my heart for him and 
I believe that my affection for him is reciprocated. It has grieved me 
therefore to find that political developments seem to be driving each 
one of us away from the other. For nearly a year I have neither seen 
him nor conesponded with him. I would be happy indeed if he broke 
loose from the reactionaries who surround him. 

I am surprised to learn from your letter about a scheme being hatch- 
ed to bring about a coalition betw-een the Congress and the League 
Party in the assembly. I had not heard anything about it. I am 
entirely opposed to this as I am opposed to all pacts and coalitions with 
small groups at the top. So far as I know my colleagues of the Work- 
ing Committee are also opposed to it. Abul Kalam Azad who is here 
at present also definitely opposes it. 

But what worries me is the larger question of getting Muslims in a 
body to join the Congress and to get rid of their vague suspicion of 
that body. For undoubtedly there is that suspicion and hitch. I 
wonder if you have any suggestions to offer. If so do write to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW)(i)/1937, p. 139, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1883-1941): a Congressman of Lucknow; suffered imprisonment several times 
during the freedom struggle; worked as secretary to Motila] N^m, 1923-26; 
pubhdied Mulooniat, an Urdu monthly magazine. 

3. In his letter of 28 Mardi 1937 he informed Jawaharlal that KhaUquzzaman 
had been drifting away horn the Congress and should not be brou^t back 
through any alliances or coalition with the Muslim League in the assembly; 
“once the Ccmgress enters into a pact with the Muslim League it loses the right 
to ask the Muslims to join it.” 
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20. To Govind Ballabh Pant* 


Allahabad 

30.3.1937 

My dear Pantji, 

I have just received a letter from an old Muslim friend whose opinion 
I value.® In the course of this letter he says that “a scheme is being 
hatched with the help of Pantji and Mohanlal to bring about coalitjpn 
between the Congress and League parties in the assembly.” I am ^r- 
prised to read this and I can hardly believe that there is anything be- 
hind it. Still I am referring the matter to you, because it has been 
brought to my notice under the best of auspices. I am personally coii|- 
vinced that any kind of pact or coalition between us and the Muslim 
League will be highly injurious. It will mean that we almost lose our 
right to ask the Muslims to join us directly. It will mean many other 
things also which are equally undesirable. But I need not go into this 
matter in any detail. Abul Kalam Azad, as you know, is strongly 
opposed to it. 

As I told you on the telephone last night I have telegraphed to 
Vallabhbhai suggesting to him that a meeting of the parliamentary 
sub-committee be held here about the 7th April. Abul Kalam is keen 
on this and I think, on the whole, that it will be a good thing to have 
the meeting. But we must have a Working Committee meeting also 
before long. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. E-1/1956-37, p. 11, N.M.M.L. 

2. See the preceding item. 


21. On the Success of Anti-Constitution Day* 


I have recently had what is for me an unusual e3q)erience. For some 
,|days I have been confined to bed with fever. Fever and I have loi^ 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 7 April 1937. The Hmdushm Times, 10 
April 1937. 
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bem strangers to each otha and this new companionship has proved 
irksome and annoying, k jni glad to say that I have ended it, and my 
first act on leaving my sick-bed is to offer my respectful and wannest 
congratulations to the Indian people on the wonderful demonstration 
of solidarity, discipline, peaceful organisation, and unity of, all 
which the hartal of April 1st demonstrated. That hartal was meant to 
give yet again vivid and emphatic expression to the will of the Indian 
people to fight and end the new constitution. It did that in a manner 
which none will forget. But it was something more even than that. 
For behind that stoppage of work, the closed shops and businesses, the 
fields lying untended for a day, the empty colleges and schools, the vast 
processions and meetings, one saw the masses in movement, one sensed 
the ferment in their millions of minds, and the hunger that drove 
them like an elemental force to political and social freedom. Hindu 
and Muslim had that common aim and, forgetting their petty rivalries 
of a day, worked together and made the first of April a day that we 
shall not forget. That first day of April set a seal on that unity which 
had long eluded us, and it cast its glamour on the future that we are 
going to fashion with our united efforts. 

Efforts were made to suppress this great demonstration, especially in 
Bengal. They failed as they were bound to do. Some of our dear 
comrades have been arrested and await trial. I do not know fully the 
circumstances of their arrest but I do know that it was our desire to 
avoid conflict with authority for that is our policy at present. But I 
should like to say that this general policy does not and cannot mean 
that we are to submit always to every foolish or offensive order that is 
passed by police or executive authority to impede our normal work. 

The first of April saw the masses of India in motion; it also witnes- 
sed a frantic search for individuak to put on the liveries of ministers, 
for ministries were going abe^ng and there were few so poor in spirit 
as to be tempted by them. The strange and vivid contrast between 
these two brought out the difference between the real India and the 
marionettes tiiat are made to function on the oflBcial stage. And the 
two together brought out the pitiful absurdity of the new constitution 
which the people of India have already turned into a corpse that awaits 
burial. 

Lawyers, as b thdr wont, discuss the mechanics of this constitution,, 
and some even forget Iheit law in their eagerness to champion flie Bri- 
tish cause. And faded and discarded individuals, whose groups and 
policies the public had brushed aside into nothingness, appear again as 
interlt^KTS aiul usurpers, posing as ministers, though they have no sanc- 
tion or strength behind them, except ‘the force of British arms to 
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support them.^ Legal quibbles will find rest now for the most eminent 
of the constitutionalists, Professor Berriedale Keith, has had his say and 
condemned the Act and supported the Congress attitude.® 

But behind the mechanics of the constitution lie the realities of the 
situation, and these realities are that the masses have entrusted the 
Congress with their mandate and their power to fight this constitution. 
They are not going to abdicate that power because minority ministries 
function and the provincial assemblies are not allowed to meet for 
months. We shall know how to deal with this and every situatiori' for 
the initiative lies with us so long as the masses are with us and we; are 
true to our mandate. But our eyes must always be turned to these 
masses, and not to legal quibbles, and the test of every action must be 
that it increases the strength of the masses. ' 

2. The Congress having refused office a deadlock ensued in the six provinces where 
it had a majority, and the Governors appointed ad interim ministers who had 
no support in the legislatures. 

3. (1879*1944); Sansbit scholar and constitutional lawyer; professor of Sanscrit 
and comparative philosophy, Edinburgh University, 1914*1944. About the Act 
he wrote: 'To say, as Lord Erskine and Lord Brabourne have said, that they 
would give the ministers all help, sympathy and cooperation is meaningless, for 
the Act itself gives powers and imposes duties on Governors, which reduce the 
ministerial responsibility to a farce/' 


22. On Federation and Deadlocks^ 


The Congress is a democratic organisation led no doubt by its accredited 
leaders who are essentially bound by the decisions of its majorities and 
rank and file. On the question of the constitution Act the Congress has 
repeatedly stated its position in the clearest language. It went to flic 
elections with a manifesto; it won those elections on the basis of that 
manifesto although our friends who are never tired of pointing out the 
ent>r of our ways criticised that manifesto. We are pursuing essentially 
that policy, how clarified and laid down afresh by the AJ.C.C. It is not 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 8 April 1937. The LeadeTf 10 Aj[»il 1937. 
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open to any of us to go outside the decision of the A.I.C.C. in this 
matter. So far as we aijpjDoncemed we are completely satisfied with the 
developments. We believed that deadlocks were inherent in the scheme 
and these have appeared at the very outset even though we attempted to 
avoid tiiein. Our policy takes into consideration these deadlocks and 
therefore is not upset by them. 

There is nothing further that we need do; so far as the government 
is concerned our cards are on the tabic but so far as the people are 
concerned we have much to do, for it is from them that we derive our 
support and strength and it is in their increasing strength that lies the 
promise of victory of our cause. 

There is no question of our approaching the government in any way 
in this matter. The conditions that the A.I.C.C. has imposed on us 
rema'n; it is for the government to agree or not to agree. 


23. On Lord Zetland's Statement' 


We should be grateful to the Secrctarj^ of State for India® for his state- 
ment clarifying the attitude of the government.® It is the old patroniz- 
ing and hectoring attitude to which we have been long accustomed. 
We are told to take the Act or leave it. This time the British Govern- 
ment have realized tliat we do not take this Act and we reject it with 
all the strength that is in us. lhat has been our consistent policy and 
that is the mandate which we have received from millions of people 
in India. If there is any force in democracy’, we must be true to our 
mandate from the electorate. 

1. Intaview to the press, Allahabad, 9 Ajail 1937. The Hindustan Times, 11 
April 1937. 

2. 2nd Marquis of Zetland (1876-1961); Governor of Bengal, 1917-1922; mem- 
ber, Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on India, 1933; Seaetary of State 
for India, 1935-1940. 

3. In a statement in the House of Lords on 8 April 1937 Zetland reiterated the 
govemroent’s stand that die Governors could not give any assurance of non- 
interference widiin the framework of the constitution and therefore no useful 
purpose would be served by inviting Mahatma Gandhi to a conference for re- 
solving the oonstitational deadlock in the six provinces. 
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It is good and noble of the Lords to tell us what democracy means 
but it is not customary for democracy to be interpreted by the House 
of Lords or Hitler or Mussolini. 

It is as clear as die noonday sun that our paths lie in different direc- 
tions. There is nothing of common interest. We shall go along our 
paths resolutely and with a will to put an end to this bogus Act which 
has been forced down upon us. 


24. On Lord Lothian's Statement' 


I am glad that Lord Lothian recognises that the final authority to 
resolve any conflict must be the electorate.® If that is so, why all this 
argument and this talk of special powers and safeguards? It is because 
the Ckmgress claims by right of the recent election to represent that 
electorate that it voices the demand of that electorate. We are per- 
fectly prepared to go to that electorate and take its decision. It must 
be remembered that the real question is not one of legal quibbles but 
of where power rests— with the British Government’s executive or with 
the Indian electorate. It was to make this clear that the Congress 
demanded assurances and Lord Zetland has emphatically replied that the 
British Government has all this power and intends sticking on to it in 
spite of the elections and the electorates, ^fhe real contradiction lies in 
the Act itself. It is an absurdit)' which has hardly anything to do with 
democracy or responsibility. 


1. Interview to tlie press, Allahabad, 14 April 1937. The Bombay ChrotUde, 
15 April 1937. 

2. Commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s proposal for arbitration to resolve the con- 
stitutioaal deadlock, Lothian, in a letter to the Times of 12 April 1937, had 
observed; "1 am inclined to think Hiat the teal key to the solution lies in the 
recognttxnt tiiat under a system of responsible government the ultimate decision 
against abuse of power comes to rest with the electorate,” 
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25. The Magnitude of the Crieis* 


The crisis that has arisen cannot be fully understood in the nanow 
legalist way nor can any real comparison be made with the constitu- 
tional development of the dominions. No dominion had ever been 
insulted in an Act like the India Act, passed in the teeth of the fiercest 
opposition, forcibly imposed, and containing the concentration of power 
in the hands of ^vernors and the Viceroy with a federal structure of 
stereotyped autocracy entrenching feudalism and making social progress 
constitutionally impossible. The recent elections fought on the issue of 
independence and utter rejection of the new constitution resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for this policy. Indian democracy has thus em- 
phatically demanded the withdraw'al of the constitution. Democracy 
and special powers in the hands of the executive are incompatible, one 
suppresses the other. The dominion Governors’ powers of veto are 
limited and the British conventions largely applied. In India the special 
executive powers are far-reaching and all-embracing and they have the 
background of an autocratic government. 

Apart from the safeguards the Act protects vested interests, prevents 
ministers from touching the major part of the revenues or dealing with 
the services, thus making it impossible for them to tackle any major 
problem. Because of this the whole Act must go to ensure progress. 

Despite this the Congress decided to accept ministries if it was 
assured, even in the limited sphere of partial provincial autonomy, that 
the special powers of the Governors would not be exercised and the 
ministers’ advice would prevail. Without such an assurance responsi- 
bility is farcical and is divorced from all power. Such an assurance 
could have been given if the British Government’s professions were 
sincere. It meant a liberal interpretation of the constitution. Consti- 
tutions are liberalised by interpretation of legislation. We ofifered the 
former and simple method although it would be temporary for no 
amount of interpretation could finally reconcile us to what was inherently 
bad. Still it might have been afforded some limited scope. The British 
Government’s reaction is characterfetic. 'They told us in their usual iray 
that they will do just what they like regardless of millions of Indian 

1. Message to News Chronicle, AHahabad, 16 April 1937. The iMder, 20 April 
1937. 
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voters. They have appointed puppet ministers rq>resenting nobody 
and knowing they cannot face the legislatures they refuse to summon 
them. This is the way autocrats, afraid of the peoples’ representatives, 
have always acted and this is the way, history tells us, that leads to revo- 
lution. Lord Zetland’s recent speech is an invitation to the Indian people 
to get rid of the incubus, that is, British imperialism which, whatever 
its professions, acts in the old autocratic and domineering way. Some 
people live in the hope of divisions in the Congress ranks and the 
weakening of Indian opposition to British imperialism.® They hopip in 
vain. 'The Congress will face the future struggles as it has faced those 
of the past with confidence and unity always remembering that' its 
mission is to achieve the independence of the Indian people. 

2. Jawahiiilal had reasons for this assumption. Lord Zetland wrote privately to 
the Viceroy on 5 April 1937: “We will see tliat no opportunity of reopening 
conversations with the leaders of the Congress in the provinces is allowed to 
slip by unheeded by the Governors. . . In this connection do you think that 
there is any definite step which might be taken, not necessarily by all six Go- 
vernors simultaneou.sly, with a view to detaching the more reasonable Congress- 
men gradually from their allegiance to the caucus?” 


28. To Agatha Harrison< 


Allahabad 
April 18, 1937 


Dear Agatha, 

I have not written to you for several weeks, although much has happened 
during this interval. Perhaps you know that I l^ave not been keeping 
well. Nothing much is the matter with me but I have been partly 
incapacitated during the last three weeks from taking my normal part 
in political happenings. I am better now though still rather weak. 

Indira has written to you after her arrival. It is good to have her. 
Early nerd -month wc hope to go to Burma. 

I received Carl Heath’s cabl^ram urging the Congress leaders to 
meet the Viceroy. As I have said above, I have been largely out of the 
picture daring the past two or three weeks. But it seems to me that 

1. J.N, Correspandence, N.M.M.L. 
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there is not the faintest chance of the Congress leaders asking for 
interviews with the Vic^oy. You must remember that the Congress 
is a big democratic orgaitfsation and it cannot be twisted in any direc- 
tion at the will of one or more of its leaders. Apart from this what 
are we to talk about with the Viceroy if we meet him? There is no com- 
mon ground that I can see. Viceroys and Secretaries of State will have 
to learn how to behave themselves before decent Indians can go any- 
where near them. There are no signs of this behaviour. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To V.K. Krishna Menon> 


Allahabad 
April 21, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I have not been writing to you for some time. This is no doubt due 
to my ill health, but do not imagine that I have been very ill. At 
first there was some suspicion of typhoid but that seems to have been 
wrong. I do not think there was anything seriously the matter with 
me, but somehow I felt thoroughly exhausted and could hardly do 
anything. I am slowly getting back to form. But it will take a little 
time before I am fit again. Early next month I hope to go to Burma 
for a fortnight and it is just possible that I might go further to Malaya 
for a week. I shall treat this more or less as a holiday, though there 
will be work to do and many engagements. Indira will go with me. 

I am not writing to you about die political developments. There 
is nothing very new to write. So far as we are concerned there has 
been no change in our position or attitude and there is likely to be no 
fundamental change. As you know the government is not having meet- 
ings of the new assemblies where the ^t^ess has a majority.’ But 
✓ 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N*M.M.L. 

2. In spite of r^>eated demands by the elected members, the «d interim ministries 
an these provinces declbed to convene the fegisktures. 
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none the less these members are going to meet and carry on with part 
of their programme. This kind of parallelism must inevitably lead to 
some conflict, though this may be delayed. 

There is a meeting of the Working Committee here next week. It 
was to have been held in Wardha but because of my ill health they 
have changed the venue. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nchra 


28. To Horaco Al«xander‘ 


Allahabad 
April 21, 1937 


Dear Alexander, 

Forgive me for the delay in acknowledging your letter and the account 
which Allen and Unwin sent. Ever since my return from Delhi I 
have been more or less unwell and laid up. I do not know what the 
matter was with me unless it was just accumulated fatigue. 

The political situation in India seems to have attracted some notice 
in England which is surprising enough. But as usual the press in 
England has expressed surprise at the way we refused to play the game. 
I, am afraid that those who apply the tactics of the ostrich are likely 
to receive many more surprises in the future. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


1. Horace Alexander Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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29. To H.N. Brallsford* 


Allahabad 
April 22 , 1937 


My dear Brailsfoid, 

This is a very belated acknowledgement of the greetings that you and 
Clare Leighton^ sent to me some months ago. You will, I hope, forgive 
me for this delay. During the early part of the year I was continually 
moving about electioneering and for some weeks now I have been, more 
or less, confined to bed. Nothing much has been the matter with me. 
I imagine it is just accumulated fatigue. I have been grossly misusing 
my poor body during the past year and taking pride in the fact. The 
body has rebelled but we are coming to terms again. 

Because of my illness I have been largely out of the recent controversy 
about the constitutional crisis in India. I could not wholly keep out 
of it, for my mind would insist on thinking about it. Out of the crowds 
of legal and other statements that have been made the obvious fact 
stands out that the conflict inherent in the Act has taken immediate 
shape, lliere is going to be no peace in India with this Act. We 
surprise people in England often enough and are told by them Biat 
we do not play the game. But the surprise comes to them because 
they do not follow what is happening in India or rather they deliberately 
ignore it till their attention is forced to it. And when the games are 
fundamentally different they cease to be games. 

One of the most promising signs in India today is the ferment among 
the Muslim masses and intelligentsia. There is a general feeling among 
them that they have been led astray by their communal leaders. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to keep them away from the Congress and you 
must not be surprised if you read occasionally of Hindu-Muslim riots. 

There are of course obvious differences between different groups in 
the Congress but the common bonds are stronger and we all realise 
that we must pull together. Whenever a conffict threatens, our old 
friends, the Liberals, immediately line up with the opposite patty. But 
I must not write any more now. I really wanted to thank you and 
Clare Leighton for the beautiful card of greetings that you have sent me. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, NAi.M.L. 

2. (b. 1899); a well-l^vra American enpaver and painter. 
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30. To William B. Benton' 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1937 


Dear Mr. Benton,® 

I was glad to receive your letter from a steamer on the Inawaddy in 
Burma. It w'as a pleasure to meet you here. I do not know that I 
succeeded much in placing the Indian viewpoint before you. India is 
a big country and her problems are complicated like the problems of 
all countries today. And yet essentially they resolve themselves info 
certain simple and fundamental issues. Already, as jou may have seeb, 
a kind of constitutional crisis has arisen over the ne\v constitution. 
arc in a curious position. We have big elected majorities but they may 
not function and puppet ministries representing minorities or tiny groups 
function and the government does not even convene the new legislatures 
because to do so would be to invite defeat .... 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Conespondcnce, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. ( 1900-1973 ); American publisher and advertiser; later a Democrat pohtician. 


31. To W.P. Crozier' 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1937 


Dear Mr. Crozicr,® 

I must thank you for your letter of the 11th March and the two copies 
of the Manchester Guardian which you were good enough to send me. 
I am sorry for the great delay in acknowledging them. But for more 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1879-1944); editor, Manchester Guardian from 1932 till his death. 
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than three weeks now I Iiave been unwell and mostly confined to bed. 

I am still supposed to keep away from work, though it is difficult to 
do so entirely. ^ , 

I have read your articles about the Indian situation with interest. 
Since then, of course, much has happened and many fresh develop' 
ments have taken place. Many people in India and England have 
expressed their views on the situation. I am sorry that I am not well 
enough to write to you at any length at present. But one thing I 
should like to say. Our friends in England dislike the Indian problem 
and try not to think of it as far as they can help it. They avoid con- 
sideration of it because the only way out of the difficulty is not to 
their liking. Having put the subject out of their minds they are taken 
by surprise when something forces them to think about India. They 
have not taken the trouble to see the natural course of developments 
in India or the various forces at play. They take an exceedingly super- 
ficial view derived from a few persons at the top and when this view 
does not fit in with subsequent events they' are angry with us. Nothing 
has happened in India in recent months which any competent observer 
could not have prophesied. And yet extreme surprise is expressed at 
developments in India. Tliese developments may be on right or wrong 
lines, but they were not surprising or unexpected. 

\\liat is surprising is that champions of democracy should support 
the new constitution in India and advise us to accept it as it is, and 
that they should further support the action of the Governors in appoint- 
ing minority ministries and refusing to call the legislatures. Democracy 
when applied to the East seems to undergo a strange sea change in 
the minds of our friends in England. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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represented by the Congress on the other. The Act lias no place in 
the picture and so it is collapsing at the first touch. But we have to 
hasten this process at either end and so we must remember that the 
federal part of it still raises its ugly head in the mists of the future. 
The Congress has directed us to fight this federal structure and to 
prevent its introduction, for nothing is so bad in the Act as its 
federal part. 

What of the princes? We hear vague rumours of some agreeing 
and some doubting. ITiese princes, or nearly all of them, have ac^ 
during the past years of national struggle as the close allies of British 
imperialism. Consistently they have been unfriendly to the natioiiial 
movement. Are they going to register another unfriendly act by join- 
ing the federation despite the unanimous opposition of political India 
to this structure? This will be a grave decision for them and they will 
thus align themselves, even more than before, in opposition to the 
people of India, 'fhere is a great deal of talk of independence of the 
states and of their special treaties and the like. But the thing that is 
going to count in future is the treaty that the people of India make 
with others. The Act will go inevitably with all its hundreds of sec- 
tions and its special powers and its federation. And so I would ask the 
princes to consider this matter from this point of view and not to rush 
in where wiser people fear to tread. 


35i, The Strike of Jute Workers in Bengal* 


The tragic incident which occuned in the morning at the Howrah 
station resulting in serious injuries to tw'O unfortunate youths^ should 
provide a lesson for the people who must realise that enthusiasm, 
although in itself a very good thing, must be kept within limits. The 
railway authorities should be blamed for having kept the mail bags 
scattered all over the platform for such a long period which really 
proved to be the cause of the unfortunate tragedy. 

1. Speech at Calcutta, 3 May 1937. Amiia Bazar Potrika, 4 May 1937. 

2. gaiUnding Jawaharlal at the station a student accidentally fell on the 
railway track and fractured his legs. A Mushm member of the Barabazai 
Congress Committee also sustained iiijuries due to the heavy rush. 
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The very fact that over two lakhs of people are involved in the jute 
workers strike is a thi^ which can be ignored by no one* For the 
moment the strike may be confined to jute mill areas round about 
Calcutta but they must realise that it is merely symptomatic of the labour 
conditions in India. They must also realise how it is influencing the 
whole labour movement in India, and as a consequence, the other 
fundamental problem of India, i.e., the agrarian problem. Everybody 
knows it well that both the agrarian and labour problems are inter- 
connected. 

I have carefully gone through their demands. I find it very diflicult 
to undentand how any person could characterise these demands as 
unjust and unreasonable. To my mind the demands are eminently 
reasonable. It has been stated that even Mr. Fazlul Huq.* the Prime 
Minister, at one stage of the negotiations with the strikers, admitted 
that the demands of the strikers are reasonable. The Whitley Com- 
mission which came to India eight or nine years ago had also recom- 
mended, as we all know, most of the things which the strikers are now 
demanding.® I am reminded of the opposition which labour had to 
face in the early nineteenth century from the millowners in England. 
The millowners have adopted the same attitude towards the jute mill 
strikers now. \Miat does all this indicate? It points out that they’ are 
afraid of the labour movement in India. But I think if public opinion 
in India strongly supports these demands of the strikers, and if the 
public come forward to help them with money', it would be quite im- 
possible for any government to resist their demands. 

It is childish to say that the present strike has been engineered by a 
handful of agitators. A political colour is sought to be given to a 
question which is predominantly economic. She months ago, I visited 
Calaitta when Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, at present the Premier of Bengal, 
saw me and declared himself as a khadem of the Congress and e\'en 


3. The strike which had started in February 1937 ended in a failure due to the 
unsympathetic attitude of the interim ministry. 

4. A.K. Fazlul Huq (1873-1962); member, Bengal Council, 1913-34, and Central 
Assembly, 1934-36; delegate to the Round Table Conference, 1930 m»d 1931; 
Prime Minister, Bengal, 1937-41; resigned after heading a coalition ministry, 
December 1941 to March 1943; headed the United Front ministry in East 
Pakbtan in 1954; was a central minister in Pakistan, August 1955 to March 
1956 and Governor of East Pakistan, 1956-58. 

5. Hie Commission had recommended standardisation of wage rates in the jute 
industry in Bengal, recognition of unions, provbkm for education of the workers 
and their children, elimuiation of jobbers for appointment, no dismissal of 
workers and construction of houses. 
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wanted money from the Congress to help him in his election eq>enses. 
Ministers in this province who secured their elections to the provincial 
legislative assembly profusely swearing by their solicitude for redressing 
the grievances of the masses are now behaving in a manner which shows 
that voices of down-trodden millions do not reach their high pedestal. 
Or else, how could one account for the astounding volte face of the 
Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, who after having declared the 
demands of the strikers as legitimate only some weeks back, should 
now turn round and condemn the strike leaders as mere political agita- 
tors inspired by influences from Moscow? 

I should like to put some questions to the Premier. The first is this: 
Has he the power to deal with these matters? If he claims that ^e 
has not got that power to deal with these matters, these being vital 
matters concerning thousands of people, what earthly good will he be 
doing by continuing to occupy these ministerial gaddis? Today it is the 
problem of jute. Tomorrow it may be the agrarian problem of Bengal. 
You must remember that Mr. Fazlul Huq has succeeded in his election 
to the Bengal Legislative Assembly on the basis of having a certain 
agrarian programme.® Mr. Huq has such an extraordinary record of 
^ectively changing position one after another that I do not know how 
far he will stick to that agrarian programme which he and his Praja 
Party placed before the people of Bengal and because of which he 
succeeded in gaining his seat in the legislature. I do not know what 
he is going to do about that programme because it is quite possible 
that as he has changed in the past his views in other matters, he may 
also change his outlook with regard to the Praja Party programme. 
But suppose he sticks to that programme in theory, he may tell us 
tomorrow, as he is telling us about this jute strike, that although he 
still believes in that programme he is powerless. So, then, we arrive 
at this conclusion that he is helpless in giving effect to any major pro- 
gramme. Then what good does it do to anybody except the ministers 
to stick to their offices? ITiat is a question that you can legitimately 
put to him. 

It is because of this that the Congress demanded an assurance from 
the Governors that there w'ould be no interference with the work of 
the ministers, before the Congress accepted office. And they all know 
that because that assurance has not yet been given the Congress has 
not accepted office. If the Congress had accepted oflBce they would 


6. T^c Kridwk-ftaja Party of Fazlul Hoq had announced a radical programme of 
economic reconstruction of Bengal, which included die abolition of the zamin- 
dari system. 
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have functioned as ministers and would not be mere helpless people 
with whom one could <^ly sympathise. If Mr. Fazlul Huq, on the 
other hand, says that he has the power to deal with these vital problems 
then why is it that he does not interfere? That is the question I 
would like to put to the Premier of Bengal. 

This jute strike is important in itself. It is important because it is 
symptomatic of the labour struggle. It is important because it becomes 
a part of our freedom movement. And I want you all to help it with 
money and otherwise. 


36. The Constitutional Deadlock and 
the Constructive Programme* 


You have no doubt read carefully in the public press the resolution 
passed recently by the Working Committee on the present situation 
and the constitutional deadlock that has been created by the refusal 
of the Governors to give the assurances asked for in terms of the A.I.C.C. 
resolution.^ 

This resolution clarifies the present position, which has been already 
sufficiently discussed in the statements issued by Gandhiji and others. 
It is desirable that full import of the resolution and the future possibi- 
lities should be explained to all Congresmen and the public generally 
so that we may have intelligent cooperation of all in future. What 
the future may bring we cannot say but we have to be prepared for all 
contingencies. It is by our organised and disciplined strength alone 

1. Circular to provincial Congress committees, Allahabad, 3 May 1937. The 
Hindustan Times, 4 May 1937. 

2. In a resolution adopted on 28 April 1937, the Working Committee observed: 
"the pronomiccments of the policy of the British Government made by l/>rd 
Zetland and Mr. Butler are utterfy inadequate to meet the requirements of the 
Congress. . . . The past record of die British Government as well as its present 
attitude show that without specific assurances as required by the Congress, 
popular ministries will be unable to function properly. . . , The assurances do 
not contemplate the abrogation of the rig^t of the Governor to dianiss a 
ministry or dissolve a provincial assembly when serious dififerences of opinion 
arise between the Goi'cmor and his ministers." 
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that we can shape that future. Hence the stress on the constructive 
programme of the Congress. 

Previous resolutions of the Congress and the Working Committee 
have laid stress on the agrarian problem and on the questions affecting 
industrial workers. All these together form the Congress programme 
and all these have to be worked for. Above all I would beg of you 
to remember the future that looms ahead and to prepare for this. TTie 
Congress members of the provincial legislatures must keep in constant 
touch with their constituencies. I 

There is one matter which I should like to clarify. The \ Working 
Committee, while strongly condemning those, who have acemted mi- 
nisterships in defiance of the majorities in the legislatures anct popular 
will, has advised that hostile black flag demonstrations should be avoided. 
This does not mean that such demonstrations are always illegitimate 
nor is it in any way a condemnation of those of our comrades who have 
so far taken part in them. Several have gone to prison because of these 
and our sympathy goes to them. But the Committee felt that under 
the existing circumstances such demonstrations were unnecessary and 
that they gave fictitious importance to certain individuals who are styled 
ministers today. Therefore, thc\- have advised against them and this 
advice should be followed eveiyw'hcrc in a disciplined manner. At the 
same time the holding of meetings denouncing the action of the so-callcd 
ministers has bear encouraged. 


37. To E.B. Shawe* 


S. S. Ekina 

May 5, 1937 


Dear Mr. Shawe,* 

Your letter® of April 30th reached me as I was leaving for the station 
and I read it in the train. You have raised so many interesting points 


1. J.N, Cone&pondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. A journalist working in New Delhi for the Stotesnum. 

3. Siawe had sought clarification on certain statements in Jawaharlal's 
Autoldography. 



IN DEHRA dun, 19 JANUARY 19 J7 
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in it that I would lilce to reply to it at some length. I am afraid I 
cannot deal with it as s^tis&ctorily as I might have done if I had mote 
leisure. 

The story of Motilal Ghose on his death bed was meant to illustrate 
his intense nationalism (which inevitably took the shape of anti-British 
Empire) as well as his sense of humour.* There was no question of 
this being his idea of paradise, much less is this my idea of paradise. 
A nationalist thinks too much in terms of his nationalism and forgets 
other matters. I am against the British Empire, not because it is British, 
but because it is empire. Therefore anti-imperialism leads me to dis- 
like the British Empire which represents imperialism in India. But all 
this has nothing to do, so far as I am concerned, with any animus 
against Britons or England. 

I have often written on the question of independence and Dominion 
Status. For various reasons I cannot conceive of India having com- 
plete freedom within the fabric of the present British group of nations. 
If the empire goes then this is conceivable but that will be a different 
type of connection for all the constituent elements. Therefore I stress 
independence as I must think in terms of the world as it is. A socialist 
Britain would change the whole nature of the problems and I would 
like to be in close contact with it. 

I think the danger to India from external invasion is greatly exaggerated, 
either from across the frontier or from across the seas. A close con- 
sideration of the problem, in relation to each individual country from 
which danger is supposed to threaten, will show that there is not the 
faintest likelihood of it. But, of course, tirere is the risk and we must 
prepare for it as best as we can and I think we could put up a good 
show. Every country has to face these risks today, even the most power- 
ful of them. I do not want a protector of India, for a protects invari- 
ably begins to dominate. A country’s strength or weakness is a relative 
factor; it depends on the balance of forces in the rest of ti»e world. 
Of course we should try to take advantage of diis. 

As for the frontier, I think that the British policy has been hope- 
lessly wrong and indeed it has an amazing record of failure bdiind it. 
Our approach would be completely different— a friendly approach and 

4. Jawaharlal had stated in his Autobiography that when he accompanied 
Mahatma Gandhi to meet Motilal Ghose, die ailing editor of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, the latter while blessing Mahatma GandU and his movement, added 
that, “as for himself, he was going away to other regions, and wherever these 
might be, he had one great satirfaction— he would be somewhere where die 
British Empire did not exist. At last he would be beycmd the rcadi of this 
empire.” 
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eccRiomic approach. Abdul Ghaffar Khan counts more on the frontier 
and round about than an army corps. A word from him will go fur- 
ther. Apart from this the only danger from the frontier is a danger 
of raids. That is bad but not of vital importance. M(»t of the trouble 
occurs when the British troops enter tribal tenitory. 

Responsibility and power certainly tone dovm pec^le in opposition. 
But the real question is: how are some vital and urgent problems going 
to be solved? If they are not solved soon the basic trouble continues 
and the toning down of some people or groups does not mahe much 
difference. Others seek to represent those grievances and problemSi. 
On the solution of those problems equilibrium is established, and no^ 
till then. 

You are entirely wrong in thinking that the Congress, or rather the 
majority in it, merely wanted to find a way out for not accepting res- 
ponsibility and asked for Governors' assurances for this reason. Most 
of us e3q)ected that these assurances would certainly be given and we 
were surprised at the turn events took. 

No one can say that an individual act of tenorism will never take 
place. It may be a reprisal, an act of personal vengeance, or due to 
religious fanaticism. But politically speaking, I think, there is no 
chance of terrorism playing any part in future. 

I do not think that the landlords or capitalists will change heart. 
But it is quite possible that the pressure of the masses may force them 
to agree to a change of system. ^Vhat I pointed out was that the 
Congress was essentially a nationalist body but it was being influenced 
more and more by mass elements. Thus economic questions were 
shaping its policy now far more than some years ago. 

'There are obvious fascist elements in India today. They may grow. 
But I doubt if they can keep pace wth the growth of socialistic ele- 
ments. British imperialism, on the whole, encourages the growth of 
Indian fascism, although there is some conflict between them. 

Angjlo-Indians are welcome in the Congress. I am sure they will 
find a proper place in the new order provided they do not range them- 
selves against it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 
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38. Th« UnchMtflwl Policy of tho Consross 


In the course of his recent speech at the Conservative Association of 
Oxford University, Lord Zetland expressed a grievance that the Con- 
gress had not extended the hand of cooperation to the same extent that 
the government had done, and that he could not see how the Congress 
could expect the government to go further in order to meet the Con- 
gress point of view, so long as the Faizpur Congress decision to wreck 
the new constitution was not scrapped. 

Lord Zetland, as usually happens with most of the high officials in this 
country, seems to live in a world cut off from the realities of India. 

On your behalf, and as President of the Indian National Congress, 
let me say that the declaration made by the Congress at Faizpur re- 
garding the new Government of India Act is not going to be with- 
drawn, whatever happens; the declaration of the Congress that it is not 
going to work the new reforms will remain. 

The Indian National Congress has always stood for complete inde- 
pendence. We want our constitution to be framed by a constituent 
assembly elected by the representatives of all adult Indians. But, in 
spite of that, and against the expressed will of the Indian people, this 
constitution has been thrust on us. We rejected it. Constituencies set 
up under new reforms framed by the British Government itself had also 
rejected it by very large majorities. It can indeed be said tiiat the 
whole country, with very insignificant minorities, have kicked bade the 
constitution which the British Government had framed. That funda- 
mental policy of wrecking the reforms remains. 

The conditions which were responsible for that decision at Faizpur 
remain unchanged and nobody could now alter or deviate from it with- 
out the consent of the All India Congress Committee. 

There is talk of nearly one thousand detenus being released in the 
near future. This seems to be an eyewash designed to divert the coun- 
try’s attention from the main problem of detention without trial. So 
long as there is any single detenu anywhere in Bengal, anywhere in 
India, or even anywhere outside India, the detenu problem r^ains and 
the anger of India about that policy' of the government also remains. 

1. Speecli at Calcutta, 15 June 1937. From The Hindustan Times, 16 June 1937. 

Extracts. 
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I am just amazed how such shameful incidents, like the banning 
of the Summer School of Politics and Economy at Kottapattam^ and 
the allied communist triaP at Calcutta, can take place under the very 
nose of the so-called popular ministers. I just cannot stand the vulga- 
rity of these incidents. They show the new reforms in their true 
colours in spite of pious professions of interim ministers 

2. The sdiool started on 1 May 1937 by the Andhra Congress Socialist Party and 
the Andhra Youth League was banned by the government on 19 May 1957 
on the ground that it sought to spread communist and revolutionary ideas. I 

3. Basanta Kumar Joshi and eleven others were tried on charges of conspiraOT 
to propagate the doctrines of communism. 


39. On Rumours of Forming Ministries' 


My attention has been drawn to the publicity that has been given in 
some Bombay newspaprers to certain telegrams sent by Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel on the ^h March to Syt. Shankarrao Deo and Syt. Ganga- 
dharrao Deshpande. I am astonished to find that some people have 
drawn extraordinary inferences from these telegrams. On the very day 
that Sardar Vallabhbhai sent these telegrams he wrote to me drawing 
my attention to a newspaper report about some Maharashtra M.L.As 
having suggested names for the ministries.® He pointed out how unde- 
sirable it was for any Congressman to talk in terms of ministries before 
tiie question was decided by the A.I.C.C. Previously we had discussed 
this matter in the Working Committee and deprecated any activity 
which m^ht lead others to think that any Congr^sman was eager for 
office. Some of us, as is well known, were entirely against office ac- 
ceptance. But all of us were clear that no names slmuld be considered 
in this connection till the A.I.C.C. had given its decision and we decided 
that such vague talks must not be encouraged. They were improper 
and undignified. I issued a statement to the press on this subject 

1. Statement to the press, 16 June 1937. The Bombay Chromcle, 17 June 1937. 

2. The Times of India had reported on 9 March 1937 that at an informal meet- 
ing, ^ Maharaditra Assembly legislators had decided that the Congress should 
acc^t office and recommemled the name of K.P. Narfoum for the chief 
ministecdiip. 
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at the time.^ When we saw the press report about the Maharashtra 
M.L.As' recommendatpn I was shocked and so were my collea- 
gues, for this showed ^n eagerness for office which was not to our 
liking. Sardar Vallabhbhai promptly tried to stop this undesirable ten- 
dency by getting into touch with the leaders of Maharashtra and Kar- 
nataka. This was in furtherance of our own decision at Wardha. It 
had nothing to do with any individual. I must e:q>ress my deq> regret 
at the fact that some individuals and newspapers make serious charges 
without an atom of justification. 

3. See ante, item 9. 


40. To W.P. CroEier> 


Allahabad 
June 24, 1937 


Dear Mr. Crozier, 

Thank you for your letter of April BOth.*^ I have been away touring 
in Burma and Malaya, hence the delay in acknowledging your letter. 

You are right in saying that one must not be too severe on people 
in England or in India who were surprised at recent developments. You 
are also right in pointing out that some intelligent and important peo- 
ple among my countrymen were equally surprised. What I pointed 
out to you in my last letter was that many responsible people in Eng- 
land and in India form their opinions about the current situation with- 
out any reference to realities.^ Such a thing cannot happen in England 
in regard to British politics because of your democratic badiiground, 
numerous newspapers and other publications and a much higjier sten- 
dard of political location. In India we have not got that background. 
We have an enormous gap between the very intelligent and important 
people you mention and the vast number of the lower middle classes, 
the peasantry and the workers. They live in two worlds apart and fail 

1. J.N. CkKreqnndence, N.M.M.L. 

2. He had written that it was not only the British sympathisers but also a number 
of Indians who were surprised over the constitutional deadkxdc. He thought 
that many Indians including Congressmen also would be willing to work the 
constitution of 1935, though they intended ultimately to secure the overthrow 
of the India Act. 

3. See ante, item 31. 
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to undeisiand each other completely. Many people in England inevi- 
tably come in contact with a handful of the upper class folk who, 
though full of intelligence and goodwill, are cut o£F from the mass 
their countrymen, hence their failure to judge the situation. 

The Congress has escaped this isolation by its direct contact with the 
masses. It has at the same time many contacts with the intdligent 
people at the top. And so to a lai^e extent it can grasp the realities 
of a situation, 'fhose realities, as you will know, do not depend on 
pure theory as to what should be, but on many other indeterminate 
psychological factors. \ 

It is tme that there are many Indians in the Congress camp w^o 
would be perfectly prq>ared to accept office under the new constitutioii 
if we got the assurances from the Governors which the Congress has 
asked for. 

Indeed that is the Congress position. The Congress is a large orga- 
nisation with many kinds of people in it who, though often differing 
themselves, are determined to pull together because they feel that any 
other course would injure the cause they have at heart. It has a fair 
number of intellectuals but it feels more and more the vague but never- 
theless powerful pressure of mass opinion. It may vary its tactics from 
time to time but its basic policy has shown, at least during the past 
seventeen years, an extraordinary uniformity. 

I need not assure you that so fat as I am personally concerned, in 
spite of views which you would consider extreme, I can easily conceive 
of cooperation for the good of India and the w’orld between Indians 
and Englishmen. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4f. To Agatha Harrison' 


Allahabad 
June 24, 1937 


Eteu: Agatha, 

I have got your letter of June 12th with its enclosures.^ It is a little 
diffiqilt to write much a'^t the present situation. In a sense it is 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. She wanted a fresh effort by Jawaharlal to resolve the constitutional deadlock* 
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quite clear and its very clarity has brought out the inherent antagonism 
that exists in India, ^^\''hat we shall do in the near future I should 
not like to anticipate, “^ut I do not think it will be influenced much 
either way by what the Viceroy has said or not said. We are meeting 
at Wardha on July 5th. 

I agree with you completely in theory that it would be a good thing 
for us to have an accredited representative in London. But who is to 
be this representative? You see that even a member of the Working 
Committee who was present in London hesitated to say much. The 
situation here is often so complex that it is not easy for a person at a 
distance to understand it or to follow it. So far as I am concerned I 
need hardly tell you that I would love to pay a visit to the West. 
This kind of thing invigorates me both physically and mentally. But 
it seems to me highly improbable that I will be able to do so. It is not 
impossible, just as nothing is impossible. Ultimately it is a choice as 
to where one can make oneself more useful. 

Indira’s health wonies me. She has lost weight since she came here. 
That of course is not surprising as she has suddenly had to face a hot 
weather after more than two years of a better climate. Part of her 
trouble, the doctors tell us, is due to her tonsils. So it has been decid- 
ed to cut them off. I hope this will lead to a permanent improvement 
in her health. Meanwhile she has been suddenly reminded by the 
Somerville people that her Latin test has still to take place. Also she 
must read up a large number of fairly heavy books in English, French 
and Latin to prepare for the coming term at Oxford. 

We are just at present having the hottest of hot weathers. We are 
on the verge of the monsoon. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. ToM.N. Roy< 


Allahabad 
June 25, 1937 

My dear Roy, 

Your letter of the 16th June reached me last evening, that is, on the 
24th. The fault was not yours as the Bombay postmark bore the date 

1. Maharashtra Government (D.I.G., C.I.D.) records. File No. 3590/H/n. 
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17th June. Evidently, en route some persons were trying to derive 
some profit and instruction from your letter. But I am afraid they are 
a dull crowd and nodiing seems to enter their thick heads. 

I have seen your draft resolution in the ne\^'spapets.‘ 

My trip was certainly a success from the political point of view be- 
cause it shook up the Indians as well as the non-Indian population of 
Burma and Malaya. From my health point of view it was not such a 
brilliant success, though I feel certainly better. 

Your resolution had not reached the provincial Congress committee 
office at the time of the meeting of the council and so it was not con- 
sidered formally. But we had an informal talk about it and the gene- 
ral opinion was definitely against it. This was not so much as regards 
the particular recommendation that you might make but the line of 
argument and the language of the resolution. I confess I did not like 
your resolution at all. 

What I said in Calcutta had little to do with the immediate issues 
before us.® I was refening entirely to our fundamental opposition to 
fee new constitution in answer to Zetland’s speech. My own opinion 
regarding acceptance or otherwise of office has not changed remarkably. 
But it does not depend so much on assurances and the like. In such 
matters, of course, so many other considerations, apart from pure theory, 
have to be borne in mind before a final decision is anived at. I can- 
not write much about these aspects in this letter. But what you have 
written has of course to be kept in mind. 

My own programme is entirely uncertain. 1 am going to Wardha 
on the 1st and likely to remain there for a week. Then I come back 
to Allahabad via Jhansi. I may visit a few places in the U.P. after 
feat. But I am likely to be in Allahabad most of the time. The work 
at headquarters is heavy and has to be attended to. I do not know 
when and where it will be convenient for you to meet me. Perhaps a 
litrie later we might fix this up. I do not think it will be worthwhile 
for you to go to Dalhousie to see Subhas. Wait for him to come 
down. 


2. The resolution was as folbws: “The United Provinces Congress Committee is 
of the opmion that leaders of Congress parties in the provinces where the Con- 
gress is in a majority should be directed to accept office, if invited by the 
Governors to do so after throwing out the interim mmistries, as no useful 
purpote will be served by insisting on a formal assurance.” 

3. See ante, item 38. 
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With all good wishes to you and Ellen, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


43. The Working Committee and Office Acceptance' 


Question: Wliat do you think of the Working Committee’s 
resolution?- 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Every decision of the Working Committee is a right 
one. Just as the king can do no wrong, the Working Committee also 
can do no wrong. 

Q: Is the Working Committee competent to take a decision which 
is not quite in keeping with the All India Congress Committee’s 
decision? 

JN: It is always desirable to call the A.l.C.C. and pass a resolution but 
the time before us was so short, and the issues involved so important, 
that we had no alternative but to pass the resolution. The resolution 
itself made it clear that the Working Committee would have liked to 
submit its decision to the A.I.C.C. but there was no time. 

The Committee would certainly place the matter before the A.I.C.C. 
when it meets next which would be done in due course. 

1. Interview to the press, Wardha, 7 July 1957. From The Hindustan Times, 
9 July 1937. 

2. Reviewing the position in the light of further declarations made by Zedand, 
Stanley and Linlithgow, the Ckmgress Working Committee in a resolutkm on 
7 July 1937 declared that it would not now be ea^ for the Governors to use 
their special powers and hence it permitted the Congressmen to accept office. 
Tlie resolution said: “Office is to be accepted and utilised for the purpose of 
working, in accordance with die lines laid down in the Congress election mani- 
festo and to further, in cx'cry possible way, the Congress policy of combating 
the new Act on the one hand and of prosecuting the constructive programme 
on the other. . ." 
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Q: Is the Committee likely to draft any rules re^rding the con- 
duct of ministers? 

JN: During the last three months, the Working Committee has already 
passed several rules. But if it finds it necessary it would again adopt 
additional rules. 


44. The Decision to Accept Office' 


Sochi after the conclusion of the Working Committee meeting, I was 
asked by over-eager pressmen for my opinion on the Working Com- 
mittee resolution on office acceptance. I told them that I could not 
say anything about it as members of the Working Committee do not 
discuss its resolutions. And then I added lightly that for a member 
of the Working Committee a resolution of the Committee must be 
right. For him, so long as he continued to be such a member, the 
Working Committee, like the king, could do no wrong. 

I feel, however, that I cannot dispose of this question in this light 
vein and that I should try to explain the significance of the resolution 
to my comrades of the Congress. For two or three years now the 
subject of ofiBce acceptance has roused fierce controversy in the coun- 
try and individuals and groups have debated it and clung stoutly to 
their respective views. Those views remain much the same, but what 
lay behind these views? Few, I suppose, objected to office acceptance 
on principle, and even those who thought in terms of revolutionary 
changes did not consider that acceptance of office was inevitably and 
invariably a wrong step. They, and many with themj!^ feared that ac- 
ceptance involved a grave risk of our getting involved in petty reformist 
activities and forgetting for a while the main issue. They feared that 
the initiative would pass from the masses and our activities would be 
hugely confined to the stuffy and limited sphere of the council cham- 
ha. It was this risk that induced the Congress, the A.I.C.C. and the 
Working Committee to emphasise repeatedly that more important work 

1. Statements to the press, Allahabad, 10 and 20 Jnly 1937. The HindiuUm 
Times, 11 and 21 July 1937. Rejninted in Ei^teen Months in Jndtd, (Alla- 
habad, 1938), pp. 234-240. 
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lay outside the legislatures, in contact with the masses. If we remem- 
ber that and our objective of independence always and work to that 
end, the risk lessens an^-\ve may even utilise the council chamber to 
this very end. 

I have no doubt that the Working Committee resolution passed at 
Wardha reflects the opinion of the majority of the Congress today. 
This opinion is in favour of acceptance of ofiGcc but it is even more 
strongly and unanimously in favour of the basic Congress policy of 
fighting the new constitution and ending it. Acceptance of office may 
be a phase in our freedom struggle, but to end the constitution and 
have a constituent assembly is our main objective today as it was yes- 
terday. Acceptance of office does not mean by an iota acceptance of 
the slave constitution. It means a fight against the coming of the 
federation by all means in our power, inside and outside the legislatures. 

All this the Working Committee resolution has emphasised and it 
has made clear again that we are not going to be partners and coopera- 
tors in the imperialist firm. The gulf between the British Empire and 
India cannot be bridged, our viewpoints and objectives are different. 
Thus it is not to work the constitution in the normal way that we go 
to the assemblies or accept office. It is to try to prevent the federation 
from materialising, and thereby to stultify the constitution and pre- 
pare the ground for the constituent assembly and independence. It is 
further to strengthen the masses and wherever possible, in the narrow 
sphere of the constitution, to give some relief to them. Let this be 
borne in mind by every Congressman. 

The last three months and mote have shown that the* Congress was 
not eager for office and the spoils thereof. Office was ours even with- 
out the asking for it, if only we could reconcile ourselves to the pros- 
pect. We looked upon tiiis question always from the point of view 
of strengthening the people for the struggle for independence. We 
hesitated and tried to clear the way for our work and weighed the 
advantages and disadvantages. There can be no doubt that these three 
months have made the Congress position clearer and stronger, and if 
we accept office we do so for the longer puqrose in view and we leave 
it when that purpose can be better served otherwise. 

The Working Committee resolution was inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances, and I trust that it will be loyally followed by all Congress- 
men. But to be loyal to the spirit underlying it, we must carry on our 
work outside the legislatures with even greater energy. We must not 
lose our sense of perspective. Real strength even for our work in the 
legislatures, and much more so for the strt^le ahead, comes from out- 
side. This is the significance of tiais resolution as of previous ones. 
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We have taken a new step involving new responsibilities and some 
risks. But if we are true to our objectives and are ever vigilant, we 
shall overcome those risks and gain strength and power from this step 
also. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 


II 


The resolution of the Working Committee giving permission to 
accept office and the consequent formation of Congress ministries in 
six provinces has created a new situation.® Many Congressmen view 
this with a measure of apprehension, many others expect great things 
out of this change. Both these reactions are natural. We have swerv- 
ed off to some extent from the path we have followed for so long and 
a feeling of hesitation in treading over strange ground is inevitable. 
Some fear unknown pitfalls, others look forward to an easy march. 
But all of us, who have deemed it a privilege to serve our country and 
our people through the Congress, have loyally accepted the Working 
Committee decision, and in accordance with the traditions of our great 
organisation, kept faith with each other. 

If tried Congressmen feel hesitant on new ground, what of the masses? 
What do they think of this new orientation of our policy, what do 
they expect from the Congress now? Do any of them imagine that 
our struggle for freedom has ended because Congressmen occupy high 
offices? Do they think foolishly that Swaraj is at hand? Tliey must 
be puzzled to see some of their old comrades who were in prison with 
them yesterday, sitting in the seats of the mighty in those imposing 
structures which have been the citadels of British imperialism. Red- 
liveried chapTosis hover about them and the enervating perfume of 
power surrounds them. ^Vhat has happened to these conuades of ours, 
they must wonder, what strange sea change has transformed the convict 
of yesterday into the minister of today? Is it that they have forgotten 
and desert^ us, poor starving folk, we who looked to them so hope- 
fully for relief from misery? Or, are they going to lead us to a land 
overflowing with milk and honey, the happy land of our dreams, so 
different h:om our present lot? 

■ 2. The Congress formed ministries, in the first instance, in Madras, U.P., Bihar, 
Bombay, C.P. and Orissa. 
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BoHi these pictures would be wrong. We have not left them and 
we are their comrades as vf^old. Though some of us may sit on chairs 
of state, the same khadi covers our bodies, the same thoughts fill our 
minds, tiie same goal calls to us insistently and drives us to action. 
But we are yet far from that goal and the power to mould our country’s 
destiny is not ours yet. There is no Swaraj or Congress raj, though 
Congressmen may be ministers. And yet we have a new opportunity 
for serving and strengthening the masses and perhaps easing their many 
burdens a little. But even that service will depend on the attitude of 
the masses, on their organised strength and on other intelligent appre- 
ciation of what is happening. 

It is incumbent on us therefore to go to the masses and ocplain to 
them what has happened. The Working Committee resolution must 
be read out to them and all its implications fully explained. They must 
understand that while there is this great apparent change on the sur- 
face, the old conflict betu'een imperialism and nationalism continues, 
and in this conflict strength comes to us from them and not from high 
office. And those of our comrades who are in office today, and who 
deserve every help and sympathy from us in the arduous and responsi- 
ble work they have undertaken, will only work effectively if the masses 
are vigilant and press foiwurd the Congress demands. 

I suggest therefore that meetings for this purpose be held all over 
India, in town and village, on a particular day, Sunday August 1st, when 
tlie Working Committee resolution should be read out and explained 
and, while offering comradely greetings to the Congress ininisters, we 
should pledge ourselves anew to independence and the removal of the 
poverty of our people. On that day also the flag salutation ceremony 
should be solemnly performed everyrvhere. August 1st is a special and 
significant day for us, a day long dedicated to India’s freedom. On 
that day seventeen years ago the great Lokamanya passed away, and 
on that very day India launched the noncooperation movement and 
began wielding that weapon which has strengthened and vitalised our 
people so greatly. It is fitting therefore that this day be suitably cele- 
brated and we should remember the past and we should look the 
future with fte same determination which has held us for so long. 

A change has come over our provincial government and though this 
change does not vitally affect the relation of Britain to India, it is right 
that it should affect all our own countrymen whether they are in go- 
vernment service or not. It is time that every Indian came out on 
India’s side and cooperated with the Congress in the high tasks that 
it has undertaken. I trust that as an earnest of this sympathy and 
goodwill every Indian, who stands for India’s freedom, will wear khadi. 
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die lively of our freedom,’ and will display and bmioor tbe national 
flag. I trust also that the police force, which has so long been hostile 
to our pec^le, will think in terms of India now and not of alien masters, 
and will seek the cooperation and goodwill of the masses. The Con- 
gress ministers, if they mean anything at all, mean that the interests 
of these masses will be dominant. 

August 1st should be observed not only in the provinces where there 
are Congress ministries but in other provinces also. In these other 

provinces the resolutions to be passed will be suitably altered. 

B. Commenting on this, Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Jawahailal on BO July 19B7; 

“Your calling khadi ‘livery of freedom’ will live as tong as we q>eak the English 

language in India. It needs a first class poet to translate into Hindi the wh(de 
of the thought behind that enchanting phrase. For me it is not merely poetry 
but it enunciates a great truth whose full significance we have yet to grasp.” 


45. On Coalitions' 


Question: Can the decision of the Congress Working Committee 
taken at its last meeting at Wardha be construed as permitting the 
Congress parties in those provinces where they are in a minority, 
to form ministries, if necessary, by entering into coalition with other 
parties? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Such an interpretation of the decision taken at 
Wardha is quite unwananted. As a matter of fact, the question of 
coalition for the purposes of accepting o£Bces in the provinces where 
the Congress is not in a majority, was not considered at all at Wardha, 
and as such, no decision was arrived at relating to this matter. 

The plain meaning of the Wardha resolution is that only the Con- 
gress parties with a majority in the provincial assemblies are entitled 
to fonn ministries from among tlieir own members. 

1. Interview to Amita Bazar Patriha on tclcplione, Allahabad, 10 July 19B7. 
Amita Bazar Patri^ 11 July 19B7. 
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41* On <li« Working of iho Minority Ministrios* 


We have rejected the new constitution utterly and our policy is direct- 
ed to end it. 

This is the basic fact of the situation and superficial changes in our 
tactics must not delude anyone by imagining that we are giving up by 
one iota our policy of ending the constitution. It will have to go and 
imperialism will have to go from India. 

The minority ministries are governing not as democrats, as suggested 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain,- but as fascists. 

Provincial autonomy is a strange and ugly beast which functions just 
as British imperialism has functioned in India. In Europe this is called 
the fascist way of doing things, but in India the British Government 
calls it democracy. 

1. Message to a London daily. From The Bombay Chronicle, 13 July 1937. 

2. (1S69-1940); Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1951-37, and Prime Minister of 
England, 1937-40; author of appeasement. 


47. To V.K. Krishna Menon' 


. Allahabad 
July 19, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I suppose you were sufficiently put out by the Working Committee 
decision. Your letter of the 23rd June^ reached me some little time 
after 1 returned from the Working Committee meeting. Not that this 
would have made much difference. Much that you have said in your 
letter I had before me. The decision of the Working Committee, 
though unfortunate in many ways, had become inevitable, and it was 
not possible to resist it. Ihe choice always lies in not changing the 
decision but in breaking away. And this latter course has far-rraching 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. He wrote that the British Government was anxious to make the Congress 
accept office and expressed liis fear that if the Congress fell into the tnq> it 
would uhimately lead to acceptance of federation also. 
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consequences. However the tiling has been done now and it is no good 
being tragic about it. We have to make the best of the situation. 
There are of course plenty of risks and dangers. We have to face 
them 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


48. To H. Khani ^ 

Allallabad 
July 19, 1937 

Dear Friend,® 

Your two letters dated 25th May and 2nd June both reached me. 1 am 
sorry for the delay in answering them but I have had to face heavy 
work here. 

As you have perhaps heard, the Congress has decided to accept 
ministries where it has a majority, so that today in six provinces in 
India, Congress ministries have begun to function. This is outwardly 
a big change from the time when these ministers were always liable to 
be taken to prison. But of course we must not allow ourselves to be 
deluded into thinking that the Congress or the people of India have got 
real power. How long these ministries will last and what tiiey will be 
able to do I do not know. But the future is full of problems. 

I received the cablegram about Sardar Teja Singh Swatantra.® In 
this matter we are doing what we can but unfortunately the Punjab is 
one of our most backward provinces politically speaking. 

1. ].N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. He was in Switzerland and wanted to propagate the cause of Indian indepen- 
dence in Europe by working as a representative of the Congress. Me also plead- 
ed diat a movement should be started to secure die release of Teja Sin^ 

Swatantn. 

3. (1901-1973); a revolutionary and a communist; after working abroad for a long 
time reached India in 1934 and remained underground till his anest in January 
1936; during, his detention in CampbellpoTe jail between 1936 and 1942 was 
elected unopposed to the Punjab Assembly in May 1937; was closely associated 
with the All India Kisan Sabha and the Communist Party; member, Lok Sabha, 
1971 till his death in 1973. 

The Indians at Geneva had recommended that Teja Sing^ Swatantra be nmni- 
nated as a Cmigress candidate in the elections for tiie Punjab Assonbty. 
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I am Sony to learn of your ill health and your other difficulties. I 
wish I could help you in the manner suggested by you. But Indian 
newspapers seldom pay t^eir correspondents and it is difficult to get any 
thing out of them. I have tried this before and failed. I am not con- 
nected with any newspapers myself. I shall however keep your sugges- 
tion in mind and if an opportunity offers itself I shall write to you. 
But I see no prospect of success at present . . . 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


49. Note on the Constitutional Impasse^ 


On April 1st, 1937 Part III of the Act of 1935 was put into opera- 
tion, and provincial autonomy as envisaged in the new constitution was 
inaugurated. The parties or groups controlling a majority in the pro- 
vincial assemblies were then entitled to shoulder the responsibilities of 
government, in terms of the Act, in all the provinces. In six provin- 
ces tlie Congress assembly parties were in a clear majority over all other 
parties;® in some provinces they were the largest single party. The six 
provinces where they were in a clear majority (Madias, ’ U.P., Bihar, 
Bombay, C.P. and Orissa) comprised two-thirds of British India’s popu- 
lation. The Congress was thus in a position to undertake, if it so 
chose, the formation of ministries in these six provinces. In most of 
the remaining provinces it could have done so by forming an alliance 
or coalition with another group. 

The question of office acceptance and formation of ministries had 
agitated the Congress for the past two years and a final decision had 
been repeatedly postponed. After the general elections had brought 

1. July 1937. Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1958), pp. 228-233. This 
was a joint note of Narcndra Deva, K.T. Shah and Jawahailal for the series 
issued by the National Publications Society. 

2. The following nuniber of seats were won 1^ the Congress in the legislative 
assemblies of the six provinces: Madras— 159 out of 215 seats, UJP.— 154 out of 
228 seats, Bihar — 98 out of 152 seats, Bombay — 86 out of 175 seats, C.P.— -70 
out of 112 seats and Orissa — 36 out of 60 seats. 
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striking success to tiie Congtess and the inauguration of the new cons- 
titution was imminent, the decision could no longer be delayed. The 
All India Congress Committee therefore met for this purpose in Delhi 
in the third week of March 1937 and finally decided to permit accept- 
ance of office in the provinces where the Congress commanded a majo- 
rity in the legislature, but they made this subject to a condition. 
Ministries were only to be formed by Congressmen if the leader of tiie 
Congress Party in the provincial legislature was satisfied, and was in a 
position to declare publicly, that the Governor would not use his spe- 
cial powers of interference, or set aside the advice of ministers in regard 
to their constitutional activities. The all India convention, consist!^ 
of Congress members of the various provincial assemblies and memlxffs 
of the All 'India Congress Committee, accepted this decision of the All 
India Congress Committee. 

In accordance with this direction the leaders of Congress parties who 
were invited by Governors to form ministries asked for the necessary 
assurances, and these not having been given, the leaders expressed their 
inability to undertake the formation of ministries. 

The majority part}’ having refused office, a deadlock ensued in these 
six provinces, and the Governors appointed ad interim ministers who 
had no backing in the legislatures. The legislatures themselves were 
not summoned as this would have inevitably led to the dismissal of the 
ad interim ministries and a sharpening of the impasse. 

During the three months that followed many statements were issued 
on behalf of the Congress as well as of the British Government defend- 
ing and justifying the position taken up by each. The controversy w’as 
often carried on in legal and constitutional terms but, in essence, the 
conffict went deeper and represented the antagonism between British 
imperialism and the desire of the Indian people to be free. By asking 
for assurances from Governors not to use their special powers of inter- 
ference, the Congress wanted to develop a convention that the minis- 
ters’ advice would prevail even as regards these special powers. It want- 
ed a free hand in the provincial government within the limits of the 
Act. 

The Governors’ executive powers and functions, according to the Act, 
are of three kinds; 

tihose to be exercised in the Governor’s sole discretion; 

(H) those in which he is to exercise his individual judgment; and 

(iii) those in which he must act upon the advice of his ministers. 

'The assurances demanded by the Congress referred to tire first two 
classes. In the first of these the Governor need not even refer to his 
ministers, if he so chooses, and can take decisions entirely on his own 
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icspcmsibility. In the second cla^ fall certain obligations imposed upon 
the Governor in which he must exercise his individual judgment, but 
before he does so, he is ^consult his ministers. Should the advice of 
the ministers not be acceptable to him, he can disregard it. The list 
of matters in which the Governor is entitled to exercise his own judgment 
is formidable and imposing, and it was an appreciation of fliis fact that 
led the Congress to ask for assurances to avoid obstruction and continual 
deadlocks in the government of the province. 

It was stated on behalf of the British Government that such assur- 
ances could not be given without doing violence to the Act. The Con- 
gress leaders stated that, while they were entirely opposed to the Act as 
a whole, they did not contemplate amendments to the Act by demanding 
assurances. Such assurances could be given even within the terms of 
the Act. Where discretion was given to the Governor he could cer- 
tainly exercise it in favour of the advice of the ministers, and he could 
give an assurance to this effect. The Governor was nowhere prohibited 
by the Act from exercising his discretion in accordance with his minis- 
ters’ advice. 

As the controversy took a legal turn, as to whether the assurances 
demanded could or could not be given under the Act, Mahatma Gandhi, 
on behalf of the Congress, proposed that the matter be referred to an 
impartial tribunal for decision. This offer was not accepted by the 
British Government. Nor was recourse had to section 510 of the Act, 
which was framed especially to meet possible difficulties during tire 
transitional period. 

As the controversy proceeded there was a slight toning down by 
interpretations of the original demand for assurances on behalf of the 
Congress. The British ^vemment also changed their ground by 
slow degrees and finally took up the position that, though a definite 
assurance in terms of the Congress r^olution could not be given, the 
essence of provincial autonomy, as envisaged in the new constitution, 
was tlie cooperation of the Governor with his ministers. 

The position of the ad interim ministries was becoming more and more 
difficult. They were highly unpopular and they had no sanctiosi behind 
them' except the will of the Governor. As they could not face the legis- 
lature, the legislature was not summoned in spite of repeated demands 
from the elected members. Provincial autonomy seemed to be reduced 
to a farce. It was obvious that these conditions could not last much 
longer as the legislatures had to be summoned within six months and 
the budget had to be passed. It was this deepening crisis which led to 
the largest advance on tiie part of the British Government, but this 
advance was accompanied by a broad hint from the Viceroy that if 
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the Congress majorities persisted in their refusal to accept office, the 
constitution would have to be suspended under section 93 of the Act 
in those provinces where the Congress commanded a majority. 

It was to consider this situation that the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress met and on July 7th, 1937 it decided to per- 
mit acceptance of cabinet responsibilities. It declared that while the 
declarations on behalf of the British Government erdiibit a desire to 
make an approach to the Congress demand, they fall short of the as- 
surances asked for in terms of the A.I.C.C. resolution. It stated further 
that it was unable to subscribe to the doctrine of partnership propounded 
in the aforesaid declarations, and that the proper description of th^ ex- 
isting relationship between the British Government and the peoplq of 
India is that of exploiter and exploited, and hence they have a differient 
outlook upon almost everything of vital importance. Nevertheless flie 
Committee felt that the situation created as a result of the circumstances 
and events that had occurred since the Congress demand was put for- 
ward, wananted the beUef that it will not be easy for the Governors 
to use their special powers. ITie Committee therefore resolved that 
Congressmen be permitted to accept office where they may be invited 
thereto. But it added that it wished to make it clear that office was 
to be accepted and utilised for the purpose of working in accordance 
with the lines laid dorvn in the Congress election manifesto and to 
further in every way the Congress policy of combating the new Act 
on the one hand, and of prosecuting the constructive programme on 
the other. 

Within a few days of this resolution of the Working Committee, 
the leaders of Congress parties in the six provinces were invited to form 
cabinets, and they accepted the invitation. The constitutional deadlock 
thus ended. Congress cabinets have now been formed in Madras, 
United Provinces, Bombay, Bihar, Central Provinces and Orissa. 
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Tiffi cmrasEss and the Mustms 


1. Th« Congrtss mnd the Muslims* 


Mr. Jinnah has in a recent utterance taken exception to my saying that 
essentially there were only two parties in the country— the government 
and the Congress — and he has reminded me that there w’as a third patty 
and that was the Indian Muslims." In the course of his speech he has 
made some remarkable statements. I am rushing about from place to 
place in Bihar and can find no time to give the careful consideration 
which Mr. Jinnah’s speech deserves. But the importance of what he 
has said impels me to steal some time from an exhausting programme, 
after a very heavy day’s work, to offer a few remarks. 

Mr. Jinnah, it seems to me, has said something which surely is com- 
munalism raised to the nth power. He objects to the Congress inter- 
fering with Muslim affairs in Bengal and calls upon the Congress to let 
Muslims alone, ’Ibis objection and demand bear a strong family like- 
ness to wliat Bhai Pamianand has often said on behalf of the Hindu 
communalists. Carried to a logical conclusion, Mr. Jinnah s siatement 
means that in no department of public activity must non-Muslims have 
anything to do with Muslim affairs. In politics and social and economic 
matters the Muslims must function separately as a group and deal wifh 
other groups as one nation deals with another. So also in trade umons, 
peasant unions, business, chambers of commerce and life oiganisa^s 
and activities, Muslims in India are indeed a nation apart ai^ ftose 
who forget this fact commit a sin against the Holy Ghost and offend 


^jain who are the Muslims? Apparently only those who foUow Mr. 
JinMh ^d the Muslim League, men Maulana Mohamed Ah jeaned 
the Congress, Mr. Jinnah tells us that he foi^ht against the Mustos. 
It was a small matter that thousands of Mushms were m^bOT of foe 
Congress then and millions sympathised and 

outsWe the fold of foe Muslim League and not followjr^ Mr. Jmnah s 
S foey can be presumal to be other than Musirms. Pre^mably, ac- 
^dirS to Mr. Jinnah, powerful Muslim organisations m the Punjab 


1 . 


2. 


.V 10 Tanuarv 1937. The Hindustan Times. 

E^Jn Mctt. i. (AM»b.d, 19«), 
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and in Bengal, like tlie Ahrars and the kisan parties,® being outside the 
fold of the Muslim League, are not really Muslim. We have a new 
test of orthodoxy. 

Wliat exactly Mr. Jinnah would like us, of the Congress, to do witfr 
the large numbers of Muslims in the Congress, I do not know. Would 
he like us to ask them to resign and go on bended knee to him? And 
what shall I say to the great crowds of Muslim peasants and workers 
who come to listen to me? 

.All this seems to me extraordinary and harmful doctrine and mcKt 
unjust to the Muslims. His reference to a ‘third party’ is also far from 
happy or complimentary to the Muslims. Between British imperialisip 
and Indian nationalism he would have them remain as a political groub 
apart, apparently playing off one against the other, and seeking comi- 
munal advantage even at the cost of the larger public good. 

I am totally unable to think along these or any other communal lines, 
and with all deference to Mr. Jinnah, may I suggest that such ideas are 
medieval and out of date? They bear no relation whatever to modem 
conditions and modem problems, which are essentially economic and 
political. Religion is both a personal matter and a bond of faith, but 
to stress religion in matters political and economic is obscurantism and 
leads to the avoidance of real issues. In what way are the interests of 
the Muslim peasant different from those of the Hindu peasant? Or 
those of a Muslim labourer or artisan or merchant or landlord or manu* 
facturer different from those of his Hindu prototype? The ties that 
bind people are common economic interests, and, in the case of a sub- 
ject country especially, a common national interest. Religious questions 
may arise and religious conflicts may take place, and they should be faced 
and settled. But the right way to deal with them is to limit their 
sphere of action and influence, and to prevent them from encroaching 
on politics and economics. To encourage a communal consideration 
trf political and economic problems is to encourage reaction and go 
back to the Middle Ages. It is an impossible attempt, for it ignores 
re^ties. 

The realities of today are poverty and hunger and unemployment and 
the conflict between British imperialism and Indian nationalism. How 
are these to be considered communally? 

There are of course many groups and parties and odd individuals in 
tire country today. But, historically speaking, the present contest lies 


3. 'file l&idiak Fraja Party founded in 1929 Fazlnl Huq. 
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between imperialism and nationalism. All '(bird parties’, middle and 
undecided groups, etc., have no real importance to this historic sense. 
'Iliey have consequently |u> great strengih and they function only in 
elections and the like and^ fade away at other times. The Congress 
represents Indian nationalism and is thus charged with a historic des- 
tiny. Because of this, it is the only organisation which has developed 
a vast prestige in India and the strength and will to stand up against 
British imperialism. Thus, in the final analysis, there are only two for- 
ces in India today — British imperialism and the Congress representing 
Indian nationalism. Tliere are other vital forces in the country, re- 
presenting a new social outlook, but they are allied to the Congress. 
The communal groupings have no such real importance in spite of oc- 


casional importance being thrust upon them. 

Mr. Jinnah leads a party in the Legislative Assembly.* The members 
of that party have shown the most remarkable independence of each 
other and ot the party. ^Vhy is that so? Because no common prin- 
ciple or policy binds them and at the touch of any real problem they 
break apart. Tliat must also be the inevitable fate of communal parties. 

There is no question of dictators and camp followers. The Congress 
is a democratic organisation with its roots deep down in the Indian soil. 
Its doors are open to every Indian who believes in independence. For 
it the dominant issue is that of independence to enable us to get rid of 
poverty and the exploitation of the people. It may make mistakes but 
it tries always to think in terms of the nation and in terms of national 
freedom, and deliberately to avoid a nanower or a communal outlook. 

What does the Muslim League stand for? Does it stand for the 
independence of India, for anti-imperialism? I believe not. It repre- 
sents a group of Muslims, no doubt highly estimable persons, but func- 
tioning in the higher regions of the upper middle classes and haviiig no 
contacts with the Muslim masses and few even with the Muslim lower 
middle class. May I suggest to Mr. Jinnah that I come “to greater 
touch with the Muslim masses than most of the members of the Mus- 
lim League? I know more about their hunger and poverty and mise^ 
than th«e who talk in terms of percentages and srats in the counals 
and places in the state services. I have had vast Muslim audiences m the 
Puniab and elsewhere. They did not ask me about the wmmtmal pro- 
blem or percentages or separate electorates. They were intensely mter- 
ested in S burden of land revenue or rent^ of debt, of water rates, of 
unemployment, and the many other burdens they cany. 


4 He was the leader of the Independents in the Central Assembly and 
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As President of the Congress I have tire honour and pivilege to re- 
present the innumerable Muslims throughout the country who have 
taken a valiant part in the struggle for freedom, who have suffered for 
the great cause of independence and who have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with others in our historic fight under the banner of the Congress. I 
represent the many brave Muslim comrades who still stand in the front 
ranks of our fcuces and who have been true to the Congress through 
the strain and stress of past years. I represent the hunger and poverty 
of the masses, Muslim as well as Hindu; the demand for bread and land 
and work and relief from innumerable burdens which crush them; the 
urge to freedom from an intolerable oppression. I represent all this be- 
cause the Congress represents it, and I have been charged by the Con- 
gress to hold aloft its principles and the torch that it has lighted' to 
bring hope and strength and brightness to the dark comers of our land 
and to the suffering hearts of our people. 

The Congress welcomes all cooperation; it has repeatedly stressed the 
need for a joint front against imperialism. It w'ill cooperate with pleasure 
with the Muslim League as with other organisations, but the basis of this 
cocq>eration must be anti-imperialism and the good of tlie masses. In its 
opinion no pacts and compromises between liandfuls of upper class peo- 
ple, and ignoring the interests of the masses, have any real or permanent 
value. It is with the masses tliat it deals for it is concerned above all with 
their interests. But it knows that the masses, Hindu and Muslim, care 
little for communal questions. They demand urgently and insistently 
economic relief and, in order to obtain this, political freedom. On this 
broad basis there can be the fullest cooperation between all elements in 
the country who seek the good of the people as a whole and their freedom 
from imperialism. 


2. Tim N*cd for Grootor Contacts with Muslims’ 


Allahabad 
Match 31, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Durmg our election campa%n and subsequently there has been much 
discussion about increasing Congress contacts with the Muslim masses. 

1. Circular to Ac provincial Congrc.ss committees, Rajendra Prasad Papers, File 
No. 1/37, NrtkMud Ardbives of India. 
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Wherever we wait we found a willing response from than, an eager- 
ness to hear the Congress message and a desire to line up with our free- 
dom movement. But tl^ lack of previous work among them and the 
paucity of trained Muslim'^workers prevented us from taking full advant- 
age of this new interest and awakening. Since then the subject has 
engaged the earnest attention of leading Congressmen and it has been 
felt that we must make a special effort to enrol Muslim Congress mem- 
bers, so that our struggle for freedom may become even more broadbased 
than it is, and the Muslim masses should take the prominent part in it 
which is their due. Indeed when vve look at the vital problems facing 
the countiy-, the problem of independence and of the removal of poverty 
and unemployment, there is no difference between the Muslim masses 
and the Hindu or Sikh or Christian masses in the country. Differences 
only come to the surface when wc think in terms of tlie handful of 
upper class people. Even these differences are no doubt capable of 
adjustment if approached in a friendly manner and with the larger view- 
point always before us. 

The first thing to be done is to concentrate on enrolling Muslim 
members of the Congress. With a large membership, they will inevit- 
ably play an important part in the Congress work and will help in shap- 
ing the Congress policy. I suggest to your committee therefore to pay 
special attention to this matter and take immediate steps to organise 
enrolment of Muslim members. I know that large numbers are wait- 
ing to be approached by our workers and will gladly join. 

I suggest also that each provincial Congress committee should appoint 
a special committee to consider and take in hand this work of increas- 
ing Congress contacts with the Muslim masses, rural and' urban. This 
committee will not lay down any policy for that is the work of the 
provincial Congress committee. It will concentrate on the enrolment 
of members and otherwise interesting the Muslims in the day to day 
activities of the Congress. These activities will not of course be carried 
on separately by the Muslims but by Congressmen generally in each 
particular area. 

The ofiBce of the All India Congress Committee is starting a separate 
deparbnent for this purpose and we shall gladly help with advice, l^f- 
lel^ pamphlets, etc. The provincial Muslim mass contacts committees 
will naturally work under the direction of their P.C.Cs. But it would 
be desirable if they kept in direct touch with the A.I.C.C. office. 

Tlien; is one other matter to which I should like to draw your atten- 
tion. Complaints reach our office sometimes that notices of meetings, 
etc. are not always issued in Urdu and so many pecqde remain ignorant 
of our activities and cannot join our meetings. These complaints are 
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often justified. I should like you, therefore, to impress upon your dis- 
trict and local committees to issue notices in Urdu in all areas where 
there is an Urdu-reading population. This will apply more specially to 
the Punjab, Delhi and U.P. and to the larger towns elsewhere. 

I shall be grateful to you if you will send our office periodical reports 
of the work done in this connection. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


3. Rejoinder to M. A. Jinnah' 


I am sorry that anything that 1 have said or done should lead Mr. Jinnah 
to think that I want to function as a dictator.^ Far from dictating to 
others, I cannot even dictate to myself. I am a servant and worker of 
the Congress carrying out its directions. Personally I find it difficult 
to think of any question on communal lines. I think on political and 
economic lines. But I should like to assure Mr. Jinnah and others that 
the Congress attaches the greatest importance to the building up of a 
united India and for removing the differences and suspicions which un- 
fortunately separate sometimes various religious groups. To that end 
the Congress will cooperate with all others but inevitably that unity 
must have an enduring political basis. It cannot be a unity of subjection. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 25 April 1937. The Bombay Chromde, 
26 April 1937. 

2. In response to a suggestion by Jayabharat, a daily of Bombay, that Jinnah’s 
offer of cooperation should be accepted, Jawaharlal had wired: "Congress is 
bound by the fundamental policy of independence, rejection of the new con- 
stitution and working on mass basis for mass betterment. I am willing to co- 
operate and discuss with representative individnals or groups on this basis.” 
Jinnafa replied; "It appears to me that he has taken the position of a dictator. 
It comes to this 'accept what 1 have already decided and then 1 ffiall taUc to 
you.’ 'This is not ffie way to mrive at a settiesnent.” 
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4. The CongrMs and the Muslims' 


For various reasons the problem of increasing the Muslim element in 
the Congress has recently received considerable attention. This has 
been so both on the side of prominent Congressmen, Hindu and Muslim 
alike, and on the part of others who, though sympathetic, have hesitated 
to join the Congress. There is no doubt about it that Muslim India is 
in a state of ferment today. Tlie Muslim masses inevitably think more 
and more in terms of common economic problems and common burdens 
together with others. As a reaction to Aese new currents certain pro- 
minent Muslims, connected with communal organizations, hav'e tried 
to dissuade Muslims from joining the Congress and have even hinted 
at dire consequences and catastrophes if this should happen.® 

I have no desire to enter into these controversies which tend to be- 
come personal and in which irreler’ant issues are often raised. It is not, 
therefore, with a view to controversy that I issue this statement, but 1 
do feel that clarity of ideas is desirable and the Congress position should 
be clearly understood. I find that even Congressmen sometimes fail to 
appreciate this and talk in terms of pacts and compromises with Muslims 
or Other religious groups. 

The Congress is a political organization dealing also inevitably with 
economic problems for these problems affect the masses of India more 
than anything else. The objective of the Congress is political indepen- 
dence, that is, the capture of power by the people of India, irrespective 
of their religion. Every Indian of the hundreds of millions who inhabit 
this country must be a sharer in this power and must benefit by the 
new order that we strive for. For ultimately it is this order, which 
removes our crushing poverty and unemployment, which we work for. 
Subjection and poverty are the common lot of Indians whatever their 
religion might be; freedom and economic and cultural betterment must 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 25 April 1937. The Hindustan Times, 28 
April 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), 
pp. 149-155. 

2. Opposing the Muslim mass contact programme of the Cmigress, Shaukat Ali 
in a statement to the press Issued on 21 April 1937 had warned: “All tliat is 
being talked and written in the press about Muslim mass contact and the Mus- 
lim League would has-e been very amusing if it was not so tragic and full of 
danger. Howsoever Pandit Jawaharlal may be encouraged by what paid or 
unpaid Muslims may say to him, he will fail unless he meets real Muslims. 
Efiorts like this will only widen the gulf and lead to a fearful catastrophe.” 
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also be the common lot of all of us. In the struggle to obtain tills the 
Ckingress offers a common platform to all and because it thinks in terms 
of the masses and their betterment, it goes to them, organizes them, 
advises them, seeks strength and guidance from them. 

The Congress, being a political organization, does not concern iteelf 
with religion or connected matters. But religion and culture being im- 
portant matters in the life of many individuals, it is right that they 
should want to know how these are viewed by the Congress. Therefore, 
the Congress declared at Karachi and subsequently, in the clearest langu- 
age, that the fundamental and basic rights of all Indians must contain 
provisions for the free exercise of rdigimi, for freedom of conscience, 
for the protection of the culture, language and script of minorities, ai^d 
further that all citizens, whatever their religion or caste or sex, weie 
equal before the law and in regard to public employment, oSce, trade 
or calling. The franchise must be on the basis of universal suffrage. 

This assurance has been repeated in the Congress election manifesto 
and is the basis of all Congress policy. It applies to all majorities and 
minorities alike and it is unthinkable that the Congress will ever vary it. 

Having given this solemn assurance, the Congress has nothing further 
to do with religious or cultural matters and it pursues its political strug- 
gle. In this political struggle it has gained great power because millions 
of people have sided with it, approved of its programme, and looked 
to it for deliverance from their thraldom and misery. TTiat programme 
was a common programme for all Indians, whatever their religious 
persuasions may be. The development of the nationalist movement 
has crystallized power in two opposing ranks, and we have in India today 
two dominating forces; Congress India, representing Indian nationalism, 
and British imperialism. 

I have often been made to say in the public press, owing to a mis- 
translation, that there were only two parties in India. That is mani- 
festly wrong for there may be, and are, any number of parties, big or 
small, important or confined to a handful. But what I have said, and 
what I think is trae, is that there are two principal forces in India today, 
that 'of the Congress and that of imperialism. Others incline during a 
crisis towards the one or the other, or are mere lookers-on and do not 
count. We have had big crises and conflicts in the past, and as is the 
way with nations and communities, we have gained strength and self- 
reliance thereby. Out of a fiery furnace of a nation's suffering and 
conflict, the Congress has steel^ itself and risen higher and higher, 
strong in the love and strength of our millions. Those who kept out 
of it and relied on the feeble prop of an alien and vanishing govern- 
ment, remam themselves feeble, without self-reliance or strength, unable 
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to diatge themselves with the energy of a nation on tiie move. 

Strength does not come to a nation or a community from mete num- 
bers, or special seats in thf legislatures, or protection given by outsiders. 
It comes from within and 'from the co(^)eTation and goodwill of com- 
rades in a common cause. The minorities in India will not flouii^ by 
being spotm-fed from above but by their own merits and strength. 
Can anyone imagine that any majority in India can crush the brave 
SDchs, small as they are in numbers? Only a lunatic can think that 
the Muslims can be dominated and coerced by any religious majority 
in India. 

The time has gone by when religious groups as such can take part 
in political or economic stru^les. That may have been the case in 
medieval times. It is inconceivable today; the lines of cleavage are 
different, they are economic. TherefOTC, to think in terms of communal 
groups functioning politically is to think in tenns of medievalism. And 
this is the reason why communal groups in India fail so dismally in the 
political field; they have and can have no common political or economic 
policy; they split up and are usually dominated by reactionaries. Hav- 
ing no inner strength they look inevitably to favours from the imperia- 
list masters. And what are these favours? A few state jobs, a few 
seats in legislatures. How does this affect the hunger of the millions 
or the unemployment of vast numbers? 

Realization of this is coming slowly to those who hoped for relief 
from their communal leaders and so they are turning more and more 
to the Congress and thinking in terms of political and economic power. 

We talk of approaching the Muslim masses. That is no new pro-, 
gramme for us although the stress may be new. That is' part of our 
principal programme of developing increasing contacts with the masses, 
whether they are Hindu nr Muslim, Sikh or Christian or any others. 
The religion of all these is their personal matter which the Congress 
guarantees. But we think of them not as religious units but as suffer- 
ing units of the hungry Indian masses who cry loudly for succour. 

It must be remembered that the Congress has always had large num- 
bers of Muslims in its fold, and larger numbers have sympathized with 
its activities. Some of the most eminent of our national leaders have 
been and are Muslims. But it is true that the Muslim masses have 
been hugely neglected by us in recent years. We want to rq>air that 
omission and carry the message of the Congress to them. Why do 
others object to this? If they disagree with the political or economic 
policy of the Congress, they are at perfect liberty to place their policy 
before the masses. But it is to the masses that tiie appeal must be 
made. 
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This is impOTtant, the appeal to tiie masses. Our problems omnot 
be solved, we hold, by a few people at the h^. And that is why we 
have lost feith in the old style all parties conferences, in a few persons, 
representing communal organizations with no common political back- 
ground, meeting together and discussing and quarrelling. We have had 
enough experience of these in the past, and that expoience does not 
call for repetition. We are, of course, always willing to discuss our pro- 
blems with all who earnestly desire tiieir solution, whether they agree 
with us or not. But the way to a solution is not through a so^lled 
all parties conference. t 

Ihose who talk of the Congress entering into a pact or alliancd.with 
Muslims or others, fail to understand the Congress or the new ^rces 
that are moving our people. We have already made a great pact among 
our people, a great pact among ourselves, among all who desire national 
and economic freedom, to work together to this common end. The 
Muslims are in this pact just as tlie Hindus and Sikhs and so many 
Christians. They are there as Indians, and if they have problems inter se, 
as they must have occasionally, they will discuss them and decide them 
democratically within the great organization which has come to repre- 
sent to such a remarkable degree the will of the Indian people. Is it 
not better and more dignified to do this than to seek favours from and 
take deputations to our alien rulers who dominate over us, and seek to 
play off one against the other? 

^^en we have gained our freedom, that is the only possible and 
democratic way for us. And even now, in the course of our struggle 
for freedom, that is the only way. 

Some people suggest that semi<ommunal nationalist parties should 
be formed, like a Muslim Congress party. That seems to me a wrong 
course and one which will encourage communalism and injure the lai^^r 
cause. Our experience of the Nationalist Muslim Party® in tiie past was 
not a happy one. Such half-way groupings confuse the issue and the 
masses are perplexed. Those who disagree witb the Congress will, of 
course, form their groups and parties. But those who agree should not 
stand on the doorstep; they should enter die nation’s chamber and take 
full share in shaping the nation’s policy. There are many today who 
talk vaguely of bdng Congressmoi and of being in fovour of indqien- 
dence. But they work through other and communal organizations and 
waste their straigth thereby. 

3. The AH India Nationalist Muslim Party was founded in fafy 1929 to pcomote 
a spirit of nationalism among the Muslims and foster hedthy tdations anaong 
different communities. 
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Hw crisis deqtens and ibe peq>le o£ India so<m have to take 
manf lateral ^cisions. Alteady diese petty and unieal praiblenis, com- 
mcmal and the like, shade off into the background and die real issues, 
pregnant with destiny, overdtadow India and the world. What will oor 
answer be whether we are Hindus or Muslims or S&hs or Christians? 
Shall we stick; to our little ways, lost in a wilderness of pettiness? Or 
will we, united and firm of purpose, take the shaping of events in oor 
strong hands and make the history of oor choice? 


S. The Congress and the Musilms* 


I have read Mr. Jinnah’s latest statement^ with care. I agree with him 
that die Muslim League is a political organisation and often acts on the 
political plane. But because it is confined to a religious group it is, 
like others of its kind, essentially a religious or communal organisatum. 
I can fully understand and appreciate a religious or cultural organisation 
acting on a religious or cultoral plane only. I can also understand a 
political organisation acting politically, whatever its view might be. But 
to mix the two is to create confusion and prevent the proper decision 
of any issue. Mr. Jinnah tells us that the Muslim League is a political 
organisation and its policy and programme differ in vital respects from 
that of the Congress. The mere fact that a person is bom to or pro- 
fesses the toith of Islam does not surely mean that he must also con- 
form to the political policy and programme of the Muslim League. If 
he disr^ees widi that policy, as laige numbers of Muslims do, he must 
inevitably seek scune other political organisation whose pdky and pro- 
gramme appeal to him. If he agrees with the Congress policy he will 
j<rin it and function through it politically. That does not mean drat 
he wants the disruption of Muslims. He is merely acting as pohdcally- 
diinkin g people act. Obviously diere are great differences of political 
t^inioD, inter se, among Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, Chrhtians, Parsees, etc. 

1. Ststement to the press, Allahabad, 2 May 1937. .The Hindiutan Times, 5 May 
1937. Eepiinted in Eighteen Months in ImSe, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 1S5-160. 

2. la his statement of 29 April 1937, lininth while referring to JawaharW'S state- 
' menl of 23 April said; ‘It is ^ite dear Aat he is tahdng as if he were a 

sovesrign aatha^.” 
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Amtmg each of these religious groups one may find Congressmen, social- 
ists, anti-socialists, communists, liberals, direct-actionists, revolutiona- 
ries, moderates, extremists, believers in different kinds of ecrniomic 
theory, supporters of the Douglas credit system or any other system. 
These cleavages of political and economic opinion are rightly repre- 
sented by political and economic parties in the public life of the coun- 
try. But to form a religious or communal party, which also dabbles in 
political and economic matters, cuts across these real cleavages of 
opinion on live issues and thas is an unreal party in the political sense. 
Or else it partly represents, as the Muslim League or Hindu Sabh^;or 
Sikh League may claim to represent, a certain section of a religious 
group which holds by certain political and economic theories. But et^ 
this it does not do with clarity and precision as it is always talking in 
terms of a religious group which, by its very nature, is a politically 
mixed one. 

I do not agree with the policy of the Liberal Patty but I can under- 
stand it. It is a political party which bases its appeal on a certain poli- 
tical theor)’ and its doors are open to all, Hindus or Muslims or others, 
who agree with that theory. Not so the Muslim League or the Hindu 
Sabha. 

Mr. Jinnah has failed to understand me if he thinks that I am out 
to destroy other parties. But, because I believe in the Congress policy 
and programme, I try my hardest to push that forward and to convert 
all others, Muslims, Hindus, Christians, Sikhs, etc., to that viewpoint. 
Mr. Jinnah, or the Liberals, or any other individual or group, are per- 
fectly entitled to push their policy forward in the same way. Why then 
does Mr. Jinnah object to my working among the Muslims for the 
spread of Congress ideals? The objection is not political, it is com- 
munal, and hence the confusion of thought and action. When Mr. 
Jinnah talks of the Mussalmans, or warns them to do this or that, he 
is not speaking politically but communally. He is presuming that all 
Mussalmans must inevitably think on the same political lines and tiiese 
should be in accordance with the policy laid down by him and the 
Muslim League. Surely that is a large presumption. 

Mr. Jinnah thinks that the Congress policy is wrong and harmful. 
I tiUnk likewise of his policy. We differ. Let us agree to differ iad 
wmk demoaatically for the spread of our respective viewpoints. 1 
would gladly welcome Mr. Jinnah as tire leader of a purely political party 
to all denominations and with a d^ned policy. Political and 
eoonomk; issues will then be placed clearly before tbe country and fbe 
pec^le of the coun^, who will ujtunately decide these issues, wiff be 
enabled to think about them on r^t lines. To appeal to Mussalmans 
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or Hkidtts as xdigMxis ^ups on political matteis is obviously ^ wroi^ 
thing. It is the medieval attitude, when politics and economics weie 
m the bad^ground, an^it cannot possibly fit in with the modem vtmld. 
It is because this tfaaf I say that I find it difficult to ffiink on com- 
munal lines. 

It is veiy unfair of Mr. Jinnah to say that the Congress considers it 
utter nonsense to safeguard the rights and interests of the minorities. 
The very reverse of this is true. In so far as religious and cultural and 
linguistic rights are concerned (and these are generally considered to be 
the basic minority rights) these have been amply safeguarded by the 
Congress as far as solemn declarations can safeguard them. 'Ihete may 
be other questions which require consideration, and certainly occasions 
have arisen in the past and will arise in the future, in this imperfect 
world, when political adjustments are desirable in regard to minorities. 
The Congress is fully alive to this and is always ready, when such occa- 
sions offer themselves, to help in bringing a^ut such an adjustment. 
But political adjustments must be in consonance with a basic political 
policy. To have a relatively minor adjustment at the expense of funda- 
mentals is not an adjustment; it is the uprooting of the whole stiuc- 
ture, a complete loss of equilibrium. 

The Congress does not and cannot accept the Communal Award be- 
cause it is a negation of our fundamental principles of democracy and 
of a united India. It is incompatible with freedom. But Mr. Jinnah 
knows that the Congress policy is to get it altered in cooperation with, 
and with the goodwill of, the communities concerned. 

When Mr, Jinnah says, quite rightly, that the Muslim League differs 
in vital respects from the Congress in political matters, 'does he expect 
the Congress, including the Muslims who agree with the Congress, to 
give up its policy, in deference to the Muslim League, a policy which 
has been a beacon-light to us and to millions in this count^ these 
many years, and for whkrh so many of us have gone repeatedly throe^h 
the valley of the shadow? Mr. Jinnah knows that in the hour of our 
trial when we faced the might of a proud empire, many prmninent 
leadi^ of the Muslim League sought alliance wito the die-hard leaders 
of the CcHiservative Party in England, than whom thoe are no greater 
enemies of Indian freedom. Are we to submit to diem now, we who 
have reused to submit to the embattled power of that enquire, and who 
prepare afresh for fresh trials and tribulations in the stru^e fcM mde- 
pendence which has become die life-blood of all our activities? 

Mr. Jinnah refds apparendy to my faith in socialism. It is titto that 
1 desire tp put an end to imperialism all over die world and 1 lorik for- 
ward to die establishmait of a sodalwt state not didy in India but 
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elsewhere also. I believe in a world order based on Ihe ptincqdes of 
socialisin, and I am convinced that only thus will Ae distanpeis and 
miseries that afflict us find final burial. But the Congress is not ami* 
mitted to this creed or policy. Nevotheless the Congress thinks and 
acts in terms of tiie masses, Hindu or Muslim or other, seeks strength 
from them, and determines its policy with reference to diem. Therefore 
it omsiders diat even political adjustments with minoritks will have a 
surer and more real basis if the masses are enabled to have their say in 
the matter. 

Do 1 talk like a dictator or a sovereign authorit}’? It is for others tb 
judge. But may I venture to say that Mr. Jinnah, when he objects tb 
our carrying on our ordinary political work among Muslims or issu^ 
mandates and warnings to Mussalmans as a whole, r^rdless of theii^ 
political opinions or afflliations, adopts an attitude which may, without 
impropriety, be called dictatorial? 


6. On the Press Attacks on Jinnah* 


I have been greatly pained to Icam that some Gujarati papers have been 
making unseemly attacks against Mr. Jinnah and other Muslim League 
leaders. Personally I am not reading these papers and do not know 
Gujarati. I, ther^ore, had no knowledge of this. 

But if this is true, it is entirely unseemly and will injure our cause. 
The discussion between myself and Mr. Jinnah is one of principle, 
having nothing to do widi personalities. 

I know Mr. Jinnah since many years and have respect for him. But 
in certain matters he holds one view, I hold another. It is bat meet 
that each one of us places his viewpoint before the pubhc coolly so diat 
it also may think over these important things. If the press or some 
phmge into personalities and fling abuses at one another, no 
deliberation on these important matters will be poKible. 

And even so, dris is not gentlemanliness; it creates wrong sentiments. 
Those wlu) do so, injure the Congress. I can say wHh confidence that 

1. Hiis statenient to the Rangoon comspon^t of the MtuSm Chqitrat, a Wedc> 
frptn Snrat; was pqbli^ed in The Bombay Ckromde, 23 1937. 
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no Congiess leader approves of this. I apolo^se to hh:. Jinnah, on niy 
own as well as my colleagues’ behalf. 


7. To Mohanlal Saxona' 


Allahabad 

22 - 6-1937 


My dear Mohanlal, 

Yesterday we were talking about Sheiwani’s^ election. I think that he 
can be helped greatly by Ashraf visiting his constituency tor a short 
while. Ashraf knows that area well and is popular among the workers 
there. I might also be able to induce Muhammad Miyan® (son of the 
late Vilayat Hussain of Allahabad) to visit Jhansi. I think you might 
mention this to Sherwani and suggest to him that he might invite both 
Ashraf and Muhammad Miyan to help him in his work. I do not think 
I shall be able to spare Ashraf for more than three days. How long 
Muhammad Miyan will be able to remain there I cannot say. 

I make the above suggestion remembering what you said yesterday 
about Ashraf perhaps alienating some Muslims by some views of his. 
I do not think that makes any difference in this present case. Apart 
from that tlie complaint against him seems to me to be largely based on a 
persistent propaganda carried on by some Urdu papers and pec^le like 
Shaukat Mi and others who do not like him at all. He h^s been par- 
ticularly careful not to hurt the religious susc^tabilities of anyone. He 
has just returned hare after his very successful tour in the Punjab. , 
Ashraf and Muhammad Miyan might go together to Jhansi for three 
days or so. The two will just balance each other. 

Youn affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. AXC.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 249, N,M.M.L. 

2. N.A.K. Sherwani (1887-1956); joined the Ccmgress in 1921; defeated in fte 
election to the provincial assembly, 1937; elected member, U.P. Assembly, 1946; 
MhiiSter of Agriculture and Animal Hudsandiy in U.P., 1946-51. 

3. Mai^a Muhammad Miyan Farruqui (b. 1904); a Congressman from Allaha- 
bad; president Allahabad City Congress Committee, 1947; member, Rajya 

- Sabha, 195244. 
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a. To R«fi Ahmad KIdwai* 


Allahabad 
June 23, 1937 


My dear Rafi, . , . . j 

I presume you are in charge of Sherwani’s election campaign and are 

taking all necessary steps in the matter. Nisar is not a very pushing 
person and therefore much will have to be done for him by others. 
TTiere is no lack of people who are prepared to help him. For 
from Allahabad you can draw upon Ashraf, Muhammad Miyan, Mimffat 
Hussain and one or two others. As I told Mohanlal I shall visit Jhansi^ 
on my way back from Watdha on the 8th and 9th. 

I am sorry to learn that you are again unwell. 

Yours, 

Jawahar 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 245, N.M.M.L. 


9. To Mohanlal Sax«na* 

Allahabad 
June 23, 1937 


My dear Mohanlal, u t. 

I understand that Sherwani is lying unwell in Cawnpore. He has wntto 
a dismal kttar to a person complaining that people are not helpmg 
him. As a matter of fact there are a number of people who are pre- 
pared to help if they are asked to do so. Three or four Mofemmedans 
ate prepared to go from here and they ate good workers. ShetwM^ I 
am afraid, thihks too much of the maulvi type of individuals. He is 
fflady to lose Ws election if he thinks too much of madym. 1 wish 
would shake him up a little. Probably on my return from Wardha 
Karendm Deva might also accompany roe. 

Yours affectionatdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1, AXC.C. Fite No. G451/1937, p. 247, N.M.M.L. 
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10. To Khaliquuunan* 


Allahabad 
June 27, 1937 


My dear Khaliq, 

Yesterday afternoon I read a statement in the Khilafat newspaper dated 
25th June regarding the Bundelkhand bye-election.^ This statement was 
signed by six or seven persons including you. I read it with amaze- 
ment. I could never have associated your name with a document of 
this kind. Under any circumstances this would have been difficult to 
believe, but after our talk in April last, I could hardly believe my eyes. 
During the last two months or more I have been rather out of touch 
with current events in India, partly because of my illness and partly 
because of my absence. But the course of events does not make much 
difference to principles and what you are reported to have done in the 
Khilafat strikes at the very root of those principles. We may have 
differed in the past as to the kind of activity we should indulge in, but 
1 had always thought that there was a similarity in our genoal outlook. 
It appears that I was mistaken. So far as I am concerned I have carried 
on in the past and I shall carry on in the future thinking more of the 
principles I cherish than of the results that may follow from my actiems. 
Without that basis of thought and action, I would become a straw upon 
the waters, blown about hither and thither, without rudder or compos. 
I have found life often enough a heavy burden to carry, blit I have had 
some consolation fr<Hn the fact that I have tried to adhere to some 
fixed principles. 

I am deeply grieved at rvhat you have done or what you are reported 
to have done. I owe it to you to let you know how I feel in the matter, 
I had thought, and 1 think I had a right to expect, that you would take 
no such step without reference to me. Your assurance stuck to my mind 
and I valued it. Now fhat this assurance has gone, it is natural that I 
should experience some kind of a shock. 


1. A 9uaeh of Old LetttrB, (Bombay, 1960), pp. 26+.265. 

2. The statement readi ". . .Mussalmans shmiid unite among fhemsdves as they 
have been ordered to do by C?od and His Prophet to snjqtOrt Muslim Lea- 
gue candidate to give a cradring reply to the non-Muslim otgenindkai so that 
in fntoe it will not dare to. interfere in the affaks of MussalinaW' 
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This letter is entirely a personal one. Politically, I bad no business 
to write it. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


11. The Communal Approach of Jinnah* 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah rightly pointed out in a statement some time ago that 
the Muslim League was a political body and that its policy and pro- 
gramme were very different from those of the Congress. 1 welcomed 
that statement for it cleared the issues and every person could choose 
according to his political and economic predilections. Today I have 
read an appeal issued by Mr. Jinnah with astonishment.^ This appeal 
is addressed to the voters of the Jhansi-Jalaun-Hamirpur Muslim rural 
constituency where a bye-election is taking place for the provincial assem^^ 
bly. Two candidates are in the field— the Cangress candidate, Mr. Nisar 
Ahmad Khan Sherwani, and the Muslim League candidate, Mr. Rafiuddin.^ 
Both the organisations and candidates are perfectly justified in appeal- 
ing to the electorate and placing their programme before it. The lea- 
ders of the Muslim League have issued many such leaflets and appeals. 
1 have read some of these but in none of them have I found any re- 
ference to a political or economic issue. The cry raised is that Islam 
is in danger, that non-Muslim organisations have dared to put up can- 
didates against the Muslim League. Every organisation, other thw the 
Mu^im League^ migiht thus become a non-Muslim organisation even 
though it may have Muslim members, even though the eminent divines 
of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema'* support it. Is this the way political elections 

1. Statement to the {ness, Allahabad, 30 June 1937. The Bombay Cknmide, 
1 July 1937. 

2. “Tlie MnsKm League has been established with a view to coordinate the 
actions of hfiislinis acccnding to the dictates of Allab and Holy Kenan. . . By 
defeating die CongreK candidate, let ns give them such a emshing ttph' *b«»s 
diose non-Mndim enrganisations never dare to interfere in problems which con- 
oetn our nd^ion and communtty akme.*’ 

3. Rafiiiddia Ahmed, an advocate Banda. 

4. Hie Jamiid:4d-Uieina4-I^nd was founded in November 1919 by die Ulema from 
Deohaad and was ai favour of cooperation with the Congress. 
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are fought? Is tiiis the way to raise the political consciousness of toe 
masses and lead them to a consideration of our urgent problems? Is it 
thus that we teach toenfio look upon our demand for political freedom, 
our urgent need to end poverty and unemployment? Ate not Muslims 
interested in their problems; are they not terribly poor? How does the 
Muslim League's communal appeal he^ toe Muslims to get rid of these 
burdens? 

Mr. Jinnah has capped the sheaf of Muslim League leaflets and state- 
ments by his appeal in his capacity as the president of the Muslim 
League. He appeals in the name of Allah and the Holy Koran for 
support for the Muslim League candidate. Mr. Jinnah knows well that 
many eminent Muslims including leaders of toe Jamiat-ul-Ulema like 
Maulana Husain Ahmad'^ are suj^rting the Congress candidate. Have 
they ceased to be Muslims because of this? 

Victory and defeat in elections are often all temporary incidents in 
our public and private lives. To each of us they come alternately and 
we accept them with a measure of equanimity and continue to work 
for the cause we hold dear. But there are certain principles which are 
greater than election victories and defeats and it is as well toat we do 
not forget them in the excitement of an election. To exploit toe name 
of God and religion in an election contest is an extraordinary thing even 
for a humble canvasser. For Mr. Jinnah to do so is inesqdicable. I 
would beg him to consider this aspect of the question and to realise 
toat this is communalism in excelsus. It means rousing religious and 
communal passions in political matters; it means working for toe Dark 
Age in India. Does not Mr. Jinnah realise where tois.kind of ccrni- 
munalism will lead us to? 

We have tremendous problems, political and economic, to face and 
solve today. The rest of toe world, in spite of its tragic preoccupations, 
is looking to India and watching our decisiems. What is Mr. Jinnah’s 
answer to this, what does he say to these questioning eyes from afar? 
In his appeal to the voters he does not make a single reference to poli- 
tics or economics. His appeal is purely communal. What will toe 
world and India think of toese politics of the Dark Ages? 

1 want Nisar Ahmad Sherwani to win because he is a fine upright 
man and he stands for Congress principles, for Indian freedom and for 
toe ftniling of exploitation in India. But much as I want him to win 
1 would rather wish toat he lost toe election and toat we lost a hundred 
and a tormsand dections, than that we based our a]^>eal to toe public 

5. Mautoa liuaOB Ahmad Madoni (1879-1957); pcon^neBt leader of Jamiat-ul- 
Ukma4-Hhidh impdsoned sc\'eral times daring die freedom movement 
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on communal grounds and exploited the name of religion for our pur- 
poses. 1 hope that every Congress candidate and every Congress worlxr 
will stidc to his principles and not stoop in an endeavour to win a cheap 
election triumph. We look far, we have to march a long distance. Not 
by storming will we do so, but we will do so with our heads high and 
widi a straight back and by adhering to the cause of the masses for 
whose betterment we labour. 


12. To N.A.K. Shorwanl* ! 

Allahabad 

30-6-1937 


My dear Nisar, 

For some days past I have been tiying to find out what has been hap- 
pening in your election. Today at last on Ashraf’s return I have had 
some news. I want to tell you that we regard your election campaign 
as a most important one and I hope you and all Congressmen in Bundel- 
khand will realise this fact and do their utmost in it. I am tired of 
electioneering and touring. But I shall give you two full days, July 
Util and 12th. I shall start from Allahabad on the night of the lOth 
and go to Jhansi or any other place that you want me to go. Will you 
please draw up my programme in consultation with Atmaram Kher® and 
others and let me know what it is? 

I am going to Wardha tmnonow and I shall try to induce Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and Abdul Ghaffar Khan to visit your constituency. 
But I am doubtful if they will come. Anyhow I hope to send you their 
messages. Syed Mahmud might visit you. 

MuzafiEar Hussain, 4bdul Moid^ and Sadiq AU are gmng with this 
letter. Sadiq Ali is going direct to Hamirpur. He has sperit two years 
there and he ^ould prove a very valuable worker. He knows tiie 

1. AJ.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 231, N.M.M.L. 

2. Atmaram Govind Kher (b. 1894); a leading Congressman of Jfaansi; suffered 

nnpnsontnent several times during the freedom straggle; nraister, U.P. Gov- 
emirient, 1946-52; Speaker, V.f. Assembly, 1952-62 1969-74. 

3. Syd Abdul Mold, imprisoned several times during die freedmn movement; 
genera} secrataiy, ABaliabad D.C.C., and oqitiin, Congeess volunteers coip^ 
1932-57^^ 1973. 
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Diwan^ there very well. Muhammad Miyan and Shahid^ will foUow 
soon as well as others. Ashraf can go to you for the last few days of 
the campaign. So you \s(U have no lack of workers. What is required 
is proper organisation. Do not waste money on motor cars and the 
like. Bicycles are good enough. My own experience is that too much 
money is harmful in election. . 

Wishing you success. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Diwan Shatrughna Singh (b. 1901); a Congtessman from Hamiipui; was im- 
prisoned several times during the freedom struggle. 

5. Maulana Shahid Fakliri (b. 1904); one of the leaders of the khilafat move- 
ment in Allahabad; member, U.P. Council, 1937; president, Allahabad City 
Congress Committee, 1940; member, U.P. Vidhan Sabha, 1952-57; member, 
U.P. Vidhan Parishad, 1957-66. 


IS. To R.V. Dhuiokar* 


Allahabad 

30-6-1937 


My dear Dhulekar, 

We are sending some young Muslim workers for Sherwani's election. 
This election is a most important one and I want all Congressmen in 
Bundelkhand to realise this vital fact On its result depend big things. 
Our success there will be politically helpful for our cause and it will 
give a tremendous fillip to our fight against communalism. I want you 
to give all your great energy to this election and I Imow you wUl give 
it once you realise the far-reaching consequoices that will follow horn 
it We s hall send a good number of cmnpetent wcnkers. I shall also 
come for two days, July lltii and 12tli. It is difiicult for me to go mit 
«»Wtinnp«»rin g now W I feel the importance of this election so much 
that I most come. I am writing to Kher and others too. Please have 
my r»« g«»T>Tn*» fixed up in consultation with Srerwani, Kher and others. 


1 . A.I.C.C. File No. G41/1937, p. 233, N.M.M.L. 
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I am going to Wardha tomorrow and shall return to Allahabad on 
the 8th. I shall leave Allahabad on the 10th night for Jhansi or such 
place as I am wanted in. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. To A. G. Khor> 

Allahibad 

30^1937 


My dear Kher, 

We are sending some Muslim workers to Bundelkhand to work for 
Sherwani. They are good workers. More will follow in a day or two. 
Muzaffar Hussain and Abdul Moid are going to Orai where they will 
see Sherwani. Sadiq Ali whom you perhaps remember is going direct 
to Hamirpur. In another day or so Shahid and, may be, others will 
follow. 

I sent you a telegram yesterday about my own visit. I have now 
decided to give two full days, llth and 12th, to Sherwani’s constituency. 
I shall come from Allahabad starting on the 10th night. Please have 
my pr(^ramme fixed up in consultation, of course, with Sherwani and 
let me have a copy of it at Wardha. 

I am sure you realise the great importance of Sherwani’s election. It 
has become a test election for us and its consequences are gcrnig to be 
far-reaching, both from the political point of view and the communal. 
Therefore every Congressman must make it a point of honour to do 
his utmost in this connection. For a victory for us in this would indeed 
be a triumph for the Congress and our cause. ThK is not at all a 
personal individual affair. I hope you and all our colleagues in Bundeh 
khand will set to work in earnest and make the whole place hutn. 

I am going to Wardha tomorrow and I shall be there till the 7th. 
1 shall try to induce Abdul Chafer Khan and Maiiknia Abul Kalaip to 
come also. But I am not sore that they will agree. Dr. Mahmud 
will probably visit. 


1. A.I.C,C, File No. G-61/1937, p. 23!^, N-MAOL. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru 
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19. To Manila! Paml«* 

Allahabad 
June 50, 1937 

My dear Mannal,^ 

I am glad to learn that you are helping Shetwani in his election. I am 
writing to you however to impress upon every Congressman drat this 
election is a vital one for us and we must exert all our strength and 
our organisation to win it. We are sending a number of workers from 
here. More will follow. So far as we are concern^ we shall do our 
utmost to help Sherwani. I shall visit Bundelkhand on the 11th and 
12th for the purpose. Tliis is a test for Bundelkhand and I am sure 
that you shall come out well through it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 237, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1892-1939); a Congressman of Jalaun. 


16. To Khaiiquzxaman> 

Allahabad 
July 1, 1957 

My dear Khaliq, 

I have your letter of the 29th. I have read it carefully and it seems 
to me that there is a great difference betweeit what you say in dm letter 
and what you told me when we met. It is difficult to discus ths matter 
ptoporly m a letter and therefore I do not propose to do so. It is 
obvious diat the problem of a minority, religions or otherwise, is always 
a difficult mie and we must apply ourselves to its solutkm. But behind 
this minority problem there is yet another— the conflict between the 

1. O.F. Coverometit (D.I.G., C.I.D.) Speciat Branch records— Intercepted letters. 
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prpgre$5i\'e elements and the reactionaty elements. The line of action 
that has appealed to you in the past and seems to ai^)eal to you now 
is to associate yourself with the communal and reactionary elements in 
order to make them more progressive and less communal. This may 
be in theory occasionally a possible policy but all our past experience in 
India has shown that it ends in one thing— the absorption of the pro- 
gressive in the reactionary group. It astonishes me to survey this pro- 
cess going on during the last dozen years or so. Today it has arrived 
at its culminating point and the attitude of the Muslim League is mote 
intensely communal than I could have conceived possible for any |irga- 
nisation. I have no doubt that you were not responsible for the fork- 
ing of the various notices and leaflets that have issued in Bundelkh|nd. 
But the fact remains that some of them are issued above your nitoe. 
That is the pity of it. Today in the eyes of the public you must inevit- 
ably stand for the extreme limit of communalism and political reaction. 
I know you do not feel that way but circumstances have forced you to 
act in that way. 

You are perfectly right in saying that there is more life and bustle 
in the reactionary camp than there has been in the past. Is that not 
inevitable when a doomed policy tries to protect itself by all means, 
fair or foul? And in this attempt to protect itself it has to stoop to 
highly undesirable methods because it cannot meet the other party in 
the field of argument. These are always the signs of the fading away 
of a group which has ceased to have any meaning in real politics. 

The identical process has taken place in the political field with the 
growth of the national movement in India. Tbe reactionaries have 
joined hands and tried to form a joint front between themselves and 
British imperialism. Are we then to give up our national movement or 
to tone it down b^use reactionaries get frightened and organised? 

The Bundelkhand election has a certain temporary value but, after 
all, it is a small affair and will pass. The Muslim League has a perfect 
right to put up a candidate to represent its policy. It is not that I 
object to it but the abounding notices that are coming show the depths 
to which the League has fallen. Even Jinnah has no other ai^ument 
left in a political contest but to appeal in the name of Allah and the 
Holy Koran. A community, majority or minority, which adopts sudi 
tactics is in a poor way. Fortunately there are many Muslims who do 
not adopt these tactics and they will serve their conununity as wdl as 
the larger cause for better. I am rather glad diat this BundeBdiand 
election has thrown this flashlight on the real conffict That conflict 
has nod^ to do with the minority questions but is a political conflict. 
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On Ihe one side tliete is pro^essive ihooght in action and every denie 
to solve die minority problem fairly and in cooperation with fliose con- 
cerned. On tire otiber t^ere is sheet communalism, religious bigotry and 
political reaction. Wheii such clear conflicts occur, people have to 
choose definitely on which side of the barricade they will be. They 
cannot remain in the manger. So far as the world is concerned you 
seem to have chosen the side of reaction and communalism. If I am 
grieved at this am I to blame? 

From day to day our fight continues and while people talk of offices 
and the ministries, our young men— Hindu and Muslim— go to prison. 
The world hovers at the brink of catastrophe and the Muslim league, 
under its brave leadership, talks in terms of four hundred years ago. 

1$ the League a democratic organisation or is it not just a< close pre- 
serve of certain individuals? Why should I accept it as the representa- 
tive of the Muslims of India when I know it represents the handful of 
Muslims at the top who deliberately seek refuge in the name of religion 
to avoid discussing mass problems? I have a certain measure of intelli- 
gence and I have studied political, economic and allied problems. Am I 
to insult my intelligence by talking baby-talk of an age gone by? You 
know what has happened in the Muslim countries of the West, in 
Turkey and Iran and Egypt and Palestine and Syria. You know also 
what Muslims there think of communalism and all its work. Do you 
not see that this communal policy which the Muslim League here has 
fathered is a policy more injurious to the Muslims of India than any- 
thing that 3 majority could do would be? It is a doomed policy both 
from the point of view of the community and the larger world, but 
unhappily people get wrapped up in little things, in the affairs of the 
moment, and do not see whither the world is going. It is quite possi- 
ble that the Muslim League may win a few elections, may rouse up 
some of the Muslim masses in the name of Islam and the Koran. But 
is that the way to build up the strength of the Muslim minority in the 
country or to make it play an effective part in the shaping of India’s 
destiny? 

I have given more thought to this problem in India than to any other. 
I know that it is a difficult problem just as every real problem in life 
is difficult. I shall do my utmost to help in its solution with the good- 
will of all parties concerned. You know me well enough. I hope you 
realise that personal prestige and the like do not (ome in my way much. 
But I cannot have dealings with political reaction, because that means a 
surrender of all my principles and a divorce from the realities of the 
situation. 
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Is it not a strange thing that in this conflict men like Want Ham* 
and Manlana Hussain Ahmad should be rangi on the 
and that you should be on the side of the reacbonann? It » nrt a 
question of associating yourself with my views or all my activities. 
Wazir Hasan has not done so. Far from it. But there be a 

certain int^ty about our politics in public life and if we ally OTisehjw 
with those who have not got this integrity, inevitably we suffer from this 

I am quite sure that I have your affection and good wishes “you 
have mine. I also feel that at the back of your mind you miKt la^dy 
agree with me. And yet fate has so worked that you are workmg ^t 
and helping people against your own wishes and conviction an ^us 
aiding the cause of reaction and bigotry in India. 

Indu will be going back to Euiope in S^tm^r. I 5°“^ 
Wardha today. I shall come back to Allahabad, from Wardha, about 

the 8th or the 9th. 

Yours affectionately, 

, > . Jawaharlal Nehra 


2 (1874-1947); secretary, All India Muslim League, 

’ Council, 1915-21; sponsor of the Lucknow Pact of 1916; chief )udge, Qo 
Chief Court, 1930-34; president, Muslim League session, Bombay, 1936, jomed 
the Congress, 1937. 


17. ToA. G. Kher* 


Allahabad 
July 1, 1957 


Ifeive^^rf. I enclose a copy of a letter® 1 am sending to aerwrai. 
Please note what I have said there about Keshav Dew 
OTangemraits and the like. I am relying on you greatly m tha 
and f am sure that you will do your utmost. I have wn^ to yf"™* 
peopi in Bundelkhand including Diwan Shatru^na Singh. I wish hts 


1. A.T.C.C. Fite No. G-61/1937, p^ 205, N.M.MX. 

2. See post, item 20. 
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wife, the Rani,* would come out and work among the Muslim Women. 
Kie is an excellent worker and if we could go to the Muslim women 
and indnce them to como to the polling booths we would have many 
votes. Will you also write to him? Tandonji is writing to him also. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. Rajcndra Kumari (b. 1901); a Congress worker of Hamirpur; imprisoned several 
times during the freedom movement. 


18> To Har Prasad Singh* 


Allahabad 
July 1, 1937 


My dear Kunwar Saheb,® 

I am writing to you about Sherwani’s election. Banda is not in his 
constituency. But still I want you to give every help to him in tiiis 
election. The result of the election will have far-reaching consequences 
and we must therefore exert ourselves to the utmost. I hope that you 
will exercise your great influence on behalf of Sherwani actively and 
give him such other workers as you can. Kher, Dhulekar and others 
are working hard for Sherwani and we are sending a good number of 
workers from outside. Keshav Deva Malaviya will also probably go there 
soon to help in organising. Please do your utmost. I shall visit the 
constituency on the 11th and 12th. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 203, N.M.M.L. 

2. A Ipfldmg Congressman of Banda; imprisoned several times during the freedom 
strug^; membo:, U.P. Assembly, 1937-39. 
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It. To RafI Ahmad Kidwal* 


Allahabad 
July 1, 1937 


My dear Rafi, 

I feel that I am to some extent encroaching on your preserves. I am 
taking great interest in Sherwani's election and in order to save time I 
am taking the initiative in making some anangements. I hope you ^ill 
not mind. It is obvious that this election is a very important one and 
will have far-reaching consequences. The way the Muslim League lea- 
ders are canning on is astounding. We must take up their challenge 
and meet it with all our strength. 

For the last week ! have been impatiently waiting for news as to 
what was happening and where Sherwani was and what you had done in 
the matter. But no definite news came. Meanwhile time flew. So 
ultimately I sent Ashraf to make personal enquiries on the spot and 
report to me. He spent three days in the constituenc)', saw Sherwani, 
Kher and others and came back yesterday. As soon as I saw him we 
ananged to send Muzaffar and Moid who went yesterday. Sadiq Ali is 
going to Hamirpur today. Muhammad Miyan and Shahid will go in a 
day or so. Others are also going. There must be no dearth of work- 
ers. But the dearth seems to be of organisation. 

I ha^■e written letters to Kher, Dhulekar, Manilal Pande, Diwan 
Shatmghna Singh and Kunw'ar Har Prasad Singh asking them to throw 
their full weight in this election. 

I feel that a good organiser is urgently needed there, both for preli- 
minary work and polling day arrangements. It struck me that Keshav 
Deva might be able to go. He would do this work well. I have just 
spoken to him and he has promised to go at least for the last week and 
perhaps more. I am writing accordingly to Sherwani. 

I am going to Wardha today, probably returning to Allahabad on 
the 8th and leaving Allahabad on the 10th for Jhansi etc. I shall spend 
two full days in Sherwani’s constituency. Syed Mahmud will accom- 
pany me. I have fixed up with Bhargava for the loudspeakers for those 
two days. I am writing this to you to keep you informed of what is 
being done and to apologise for intruding in your and the provincial 
committee's domain. 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, pp. 213-214, N.M.M.L, 
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Our ofEce has advanced Rs. 100/- to Muzafer and others who have 
gone or are going to Jhansi. We have done this on behalf of the P.C.C. 
In addition Rs. 10/- havejl^n given to Shahid. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Narendia' Deva and Damodar 
Swamp. 

One thing more. I understand that there are nearly 80 polling booths. 
We shall therefore require a large number of ccnnpetent helpers on that 
day. Keshav suggested that we might ask some of the district com- 
mittees to said a man each at their own cost for this purpose. To save 
time I asked him to write direct to such committees as he thought will 
be able to do so. Such persons will have to come two or three days 
ahead of time. 

Your letter has just come. There was no cheque in it as stated. 

Yours affectionatelv, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


20. To N.A.K. SherwanP 


Allahabad 

1-7-1937 


My dear Nisar, 

I wrote to you yesterday and I am writing again. You will see how 
much I am thinking about your election and how much I wish to help 
you in this. It seems to me that you will not suffer from a lack of 
workers. You have plenty of support of this kind. But die one thing 
that I want to impress upon you is the proper organisation of the elec- 
tion campaign as well as polling day anangements. Organisation goes 
a long way. In order to help you purely in the organisational part I 
am arranging to said Keshav Deva Malaviya soon. He is a good orga- 
nisa and is acquainted with most of the workers there. I think he will 
be of great help to you on die organisational side and especially for poll- 
ing day arrangements which must be clearly thought out. I am not sure 
when he will reach there but I hope that at the latest he will be there 
on the 6tii or 7th, possibly earlia. 

I am told that there are nearly 80 polling booths. This will require 
a great deal of organising and many competent workers. Yon will no 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G.61/1937, p. 107, N.M.M.L. 
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doubt get a good number of workers locally. Still we are trying to 
get some competent men from other districts especially for the prdling 
day. Keshav Deva is arranging for this. 

I am going to Wardha today and shall remain there till toe 7to 
night at least. If there is anything you want to refer to me you can 
write or tel^raph to me at Wardha till then. Remember that I shall 
do everything that I can do to help you in this election. I shall await 
in Wardha the tentative programme for my visit to your constituency 
on the llto and 12to. 

i 

Yours sinc^ly, 
Jawaharlal N^ra 


21. To N.A.K. Sherwani' 


Camp Wardha 
July 5, 1937 


My dear Nisar, 

I . have just received your letter. 

I have asked both Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan to visit your constituency but I am sorry to say that both are un- 
able to do so. I cannot, under the circumstances, press them. They 
have, however, given me a message for you which I enclose. You might 
have it printed. 

You must have seen in toe papers my statement® about Jinnah’s leaflet 
and his reply. Jinnah says that he has issued no statement of any kind 
whatever and yet toe Khilafat prints such a statement and probably leaf- 
kts ate being distributed containing this. I am issuing a further statement 
in reply.® Presumably Jinnah will explain this obvious discrepancy. It 
might be worthwhile for you to issue a short notice saying that Jinnah 
denies having issued any statement in toe election and therefore the 
statement issued above his name is not his. I enclose a cutting from 
The Bombay Chronicle which will give you his statement. 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, pp. 105-106, N.M.M.L. 

2. See ante, item 11. 

3. See poet, item 22. 
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The programme you have sent for me is not very attractive, and it 
takes up more time than I can easily spare. Why do you make me 
start from Cawnpore and xetum me to Cawnpore? Practically you sire 
taking full three days and two days was as much as 1 could allow. 
Please get me back to Allahabad on the morning of the 13th. How- 
ever I leave this matter to you. Please also remember that too many 
small meetings are not desirable. 

You want various inaulnes to go to your help. I understand that 
several are already going, Maulana Husain Ahmad is perhaps the best 
person you could have to help you in the election. Abul Kalam Azad 
is writing to Ahmad Said^ and one or two others. It is right to have 
these people but if I may venture to say so the correct approach should 
be on economic lines. It is no good your competing with the Muslim 
League on its own ground. Choose stronger grounds. I speak with 
some experience of Hindu and Muslim voters and masses. 

Go ahead confidently and do not worr)' yourself. Pay enough atten- 
tion to the organisation. This makes a great difference and that is why 
I asked Keshav Deva to go to you. 

In Hamirpur district, as you know, Diwan Shatrughna Singh is a man 
of influence and can do a great deal. But even a better worker than 
he is his wife, the Rani. I have suggested that this lady should go 
round to the Muslim women voters who do not come easily to the polls 
at all. I think you might write to the Diwan requesting the Rani 
saheba to take particular interest in the women voters. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. Secretary, Jamiat ul-Ulema-i-Hind for many years; sufFered imprisonment several 
times during the freedom struggle; died 1959. 


22. Jinnah'a ‘Grievances'^ 


Mr. Jtnnah has denied having issued any statement to the Jhansi-Jalaun- 
Hamirpur Muslim voters such as I referred to. I am glad to have his 

1. Statement to the press, Wardha, 3 July 1937. The Bombay Chronilcfe, 5 July 
1937, 
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denial. But the Khilafat newspaper gives {commence to such a state- 
ment and various other newspapers have published English translations 
of it. I understand diat this statement with Mr. Jinnah's name attach- 
ed to it is being distributed in Bundelkhand. I wuuld suggest that Mr. 
Jinnah might find out who is responsible for this misuse of his name 
and should dissociate himself from the statement in question. 

Mr. Jinnah complains of misrepresentation of the Muslim League and 
of himself by many Congressmen and by the Congress press, h^y I 
point out to him that there is no such thing as the Congress press in the 
sense that the Congress owns or controls a newspaper? But if there is 
any misrepresentation on the part of anyone I am Sony for it and I 
shall gladly help in removing it if he will point out what and where it is. 

To call the Muslim League politically reactionarj' is a matter of opinion 
and Mr. Jinnah cannot grudge us the liberty of holding to that opinion. 
It may be that our standards are different, but surely Mr. Jinnah will 
not deny that many prominent members of the League have quite a 
remarkable record of reactionary political activity and of alliance with 
British imperialism against the Indian freedom movement. 

Mr. Jinnah has again told us that the Congress policy of mass con- 
tact with Mussalmans is fraught with very serious consequences.® Why 
the endeavour of a political organisation to enrol members should have 
such dire consequences I do not know. Surely that is the first function 
of every organisation, and as I have said previously, I think, I would 
welcome the Muslim League enrolling members for its own programme 
and policy. Apparently it does not believe in enrolling members or in 
any kind of mass contacts. The objection, therefore, is to mass contacts 
as such and not so much to the Congress having them. May I point 
out to Mr. Jinnah again that this is no new policy for the Congress? 
During the last seventeen years there has been no period when the 
Muslim membership of the Congress has not been counted by thousands 
and tens of thousands. We do not keep separate communal records 
of members; for us a Muslim or a Hindu member stands on the same 
footing. But if Mr. Jinnah desires to compare the Congress Muslim 
membership with the membership erf the Muslim League I can have 
tire necessary statistics gathered together. I imagine he will find that 

2. la a statement on 1 July 1937, Jinnah had said: “...In my opinion this 
pohey of mass contacts with Mussalmans by Congres is fiauf^t widi voy 
sermns consequences, llieie is plenty of scope for Famiit Jawaharlal Nehru to 
itojKDve his own people, the Hindus, as there is a lot of undesirable element 
arao^ them. Shnilarly the Mudim League diould do the same thing, as there 
is plenty of nndesirdile element among die Mussalmans.’’ 



THE OONCKESS AND THE MUSUMS 


the number of Muslim members of the Congress is enormously greater 
than the total membership of the Muslim League. 

I am advised by Mr. ftjipnah to improve my own people, the Hindus. 
Not being religiously or communally inclined, 1 venture to think of my 
people as the Indian people as a whole and I act on the political and 
economic plane. I seldom think, unless I am forced to, of the rel%ious 
persuasions of people. In my Congress work I have to deal frmn day to 
^y with colleagues and comrades who are Hindus and Muslims, Sikhs 
and Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, Buddhists and Jews, and 
others who attach no religious label to themselves. May I also add that 
I am not out at present to ‘improve’ anybody, although no doubt im- 
provement is often desirable. Tliat improvement will follow on an 
extensive scale when freedom comes, and therefore I am primarily inter- 
ested in Indian freedom and the removal of the poverty and exploitation 
of India’s millions. 

Mr. Jinnah refers to an interview given by Mr. Kripalani.^ My col- 
league is not here and I have not this interview with me but I shall 
answer the question put to me. Tire Congress has not agreed to or 
guaranteed Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points. But the Congress has said 
that it seeks a change in the Communal Award in cooperation with and 
with the goodwill of the parties concerned, including Muslims. That is 
obviously what Mr. Kripalani meant. 

Another statement of Mr. Kripalani is objected to. This relates to 
what happened during the conversation between Babu Rajendra Prasad 


3. I&ipalani in his interview of 19 May 1937 had said, “Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen 
points (one would have thought they were exhausted) having been granted by 
the foreign government and guaranteed by the Congress, unless Mussahnans 
relinquished them voluntarily, may we ask what mwe is needed?” Jinnah, des- 
cribing the interview as aooked, disingenuous and totally untrue, wanted to 
know from Jawaharlal whether the Congress had guaranteed the fourteen points of 
the MusHnu, 
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and Mr. Jinnah two years ago.^ I was not in India then and have no 
personal knowledge, but Mn Kripalani was in constant touch with deve- 
lopments. ITie quotation which he gives is not from a press report 
but from tlie official Congress publications issued at the time. To verify 
this matter still further, reference was made to Babu Rajendra Prasad 
himself. Rajendra Babu stated that not only did he himself agree to 
the formula drawn up during those conversations, but, as President of 
the Congress, he assured Mr. Jinnah of his ability to get it accepted 
and passed by the Congress. Mr. Jinnah however insisted on having 
the adherence and signatures of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya spd 
some leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha. This additional agreemwt 
could not be obtained. There can be no doubt whatever that, if N^r. 
Jinnah had so desired at the time, Rajendra Babu would have secur^ 
the assent of the Congress to the formula. 

4. In his statement of 24 June 1937, Kripalani said: “Mr. Jinnah has apparently 
forgotten what took place in 1935. The conferences resulted in substantial agree- 
ment on the points discussed. Mr. Jinnah however was of the opinion that Hindu 
Mahasabha leaders must also agree, and the agreement was not obtained. Mr. 
Jinnah considered that it was not worthwhile to proceed further with the matter 
or to give publicity to the substantial agreement with Congress unless the Hindu 
Mahasabha also agreed.’" 

Referring to Kripalani’s statement, Jinnah said on 1 July: ''Kripalani referred 
to my Bombay speech on May 21, in which I said that in 1935 I spent four or 
five weeks holding conferences with Babu Rajendra Prasad trying to get the Muslim 
point of view accepted at least by Congress leaders, if not by Hindu Sabhaites. 

But 1 didn’t succeed Hindu Mahasabha didn’t agree to it since it adopted 

a different course of action that in India there should be complete supremacy 
and ascendancy of Hindus.” 

The talks for arriving at an agreement to replace the Communal Award were 
held from January to March 1935. 


23. To RafI Ahmad KidwaP 


Camp Waidha 
July 5, 1937 


My dear Rafi, 

Your letter was given to me by Pantji. I was astonished to read it and 
aUhiov^h I am terribly busy here I am hastening to Tq>ly to it. 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. 061/1937, pp. 21-22, NM.M.L 
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It surprised me how with all your experience of public life you are so 
liable to such moods and tie yourself up in this curious way. I feel 
that sometimes you are tinich to blame because you imagine things And 
seek no explanation for them. Or some little thing happens which you 
magnify enormously. Others are of course often to blame also. I am 
often to blame, we all are. The only possible way to get on in a cor- 
porate life is to be continuously in touch with each other, to consult 
Mch other, and, if necessary, to quarrel with each other. Danger lies 
in holding oneself aloof, in functioning separately without constant con- 
sultation. This consultation is often not necessary, sometimes it is a 
hindrance, but in the long run it pays because it prevents misunder- 
standings from growing. I feel that in the U.P. a great deal of our 
misunderstandings are due to people functioning separately and suspect- 
ing each other’s motives or ideas. You know that I am continually 
working with people with whom I do not agree, who suspect me and 
whom sometimes I suspect of entirely wrong political views. But I 
carry on because I talk to them frequently of these very differences and 
suspicions. 

I cannot write to you much now but you must pull yourself together. 
I showed your letter to Narendra Deva and Pantji hut I have had no time 
to talk to them about it. 1 just got a vague suggestion that there was 
some misunderstanding. 

Now about Sherwani’s election. I hope you have gone to Orai. I do 
not propose to discuss what has already happened and the errors that 
we might have made. I have had an extraordinary letter from Fida.“ 
It is so foolish that I can only conclude that illness has iriterfered with 
his present sanity. He himself sa)'s that he is feeling rather mad. 

You know that it was made clear to Sherwani that the UJP.P.C.C. 
was unable to help him financially for the simple reason that we did 
not have the funds. And this was accepted by Sherwani. However the 
fact remains that this election has become an important one and there- 
fore we cannot shirk responsibility even though we have no commit- 
ments. So far as workers are concerned a fair number has gone from 
outside. Abul Kalam Azad has sent telegrams to Husain Ahmad and 


2. Pida, a broUxi of N.A.K. Sherwani, in his letter of 30 June 1937 wrote; "... 
the last Section has Irft us broke and the main reason why my brother was 
defeated even in the last dection is that he was ruthlessly. . .and hopdesdy 
neglected the Congress. In fact. Congressmen were instrumental in getting 
my laother defeated. . . ." 
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Bashk Ahmad^ of the Aljarmat of Delhi. He was also tde^aphing to 
Ahmad Said. These people must be paid their travelling eiqpenses. 

We shall anyhow try to give some financial help. I believe that al- 
ready about Rs. 700 have been given to various persons for this election. 
I understand that Pantji gave you Rs. 2^0. I gave Rs. 100 to Muzaffar, 
Mohammed Miy.an etc. and Rs. 100 to Keshav. I have further written 
to Diwan Shatmghna Singh for Rs. 2S0 which I shall send a little later. 
We shall try to send more mone)'. How much I cannot say. But you 
know what importance we attach to this matter and we shall try /our 
utmost. Meanwhile you must make the fullest arrangements for work 
during this last week and for polling day. \ 

I am likely to return from here on the 7th evening reaching AUahabadlon 
the 8th evening. I may be delayed by a day. I shall visit Bundelkhahd 
according to the programme drawn up for me on the 11th and 12tb. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. (1885-1953); a leading member of the Jamiat-ul-Ulcma-i-Hind; suffered imprison- 
ment several times during tl»c freedom struggle; member, U.P. Council, 1948-55. 


24. To N.A. K. Shorwani' 


Camp Wardha 
July 5, 1937 


My dear Nisar, 

1 have had a very extraordinary letter from Fida. He seems to have 
lost his balance owing to illness and other causes. But I do not wish 
to write about this matter now. I am at the present mon^t interested 
in how to help you in the election. I have already telegraphed to you 
that Abul Kalam Azad has wired to Maulana Husain Ahmad and 
Maulvi Bashir Ahmad of Mjamiat, Delhi, to visit your constituency im- 
mediately. He is also wiring to Ahmad Said of Ddhi. He has asked 
tiiem to communicate with you. You must make arrangements for their 
txavelling expenses etc. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, pp. 101-103, N.M.M.L. 
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You have written both to me and to Abul Kalam about lack erf funds. 
You know that the provincial committee has no funds at all and is very 
heavily in debt. 'Ihis^^ made plain to you some time back. So it is 
impossible for us to look up to the provincial committee. Most of us 
were under the impression till two or three days ago. that you desired 
no financial help. Narendra Deva and the others whom I have 
spoken to have told me that they know nothing about your financial 
difficulties. I believe some letter was sent by Fida to the P.C.C. office. 
Unfortunately Narendra Deva was not there and Rafi had been ill. 
The office must have answered formally because it could only answer 
that they have no money. 

However, although nO commitments or promises were made, still w'e 
cannot shirk the responsibility, specially in view of Uie importance that 
is now attached to your election. Therefore we want to do our utmost 
to help you in this matter even financially. I cannot say what we can 
do because we have no funds to draw upon and we cannot ask the 
provincial committee for the simple reason that it has nothing. So 
that the arrangements that we make will be personal arrangements for 
which we are ourselves responsible. It is a difficult job but we do not 
want your work to suffer for want of funds. Some money has already 

been given to the people who have gone from Allahabad. Rafi has 

taken some small sum too. I have written to Diwan Shatrughna Singh 
that I am responsible for Rs. 250/- which I shall send him later. In a 
day or so we shall trj' to make anangements to send more money to 
you or to others there, ^^^at exactly this will be I cannot say just yet. 

I expect to return to Allahabad by the 9th. Please drop me a line 
there to omfirm your programme for me. I shall adh^e to that pro- 
gramme unless I hear to the contrary from you. 

I am writing this letter at a late hour at night after a very tiring and 
exhausting day. I have still much work to do for tomonow. But I felt 
that I must write to you. I have no doubt that you can win ffiis elec- 
tion if you try. Remember again that it is quiet organisation and silent 
workers going to the villages that count, not just a few flashy personali- 
ties coming for a day like myself. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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sm. The Need for an Urdu Newspaper' 


The proposal to have an Urdu periodical, to begin with a weddy and 
later a daily, to give to the Urdu-knowing public the ideological message 
of the Congress and to fight all sectarian tendencies, is one which must 
command support. I welcome it and commend it to others. Although u 
have plent}' of other work to do, I shall gladly associate myself wim 
this venture, because in common with my other colleagues, I realize 
the importance of it. I tmst that Congressmen and all friends of the 
Congress will support this venture. In doing so they will be supporting 
the cause they have at heart. 

1. 7 July 1957. The Leader, 10 July 1937. This message was given to the Hin- 
dustan Newspapers Co. Ltd., Lucknow, which planned to publish Hinduttan, 
an Urdu weekly. 


26. The Importance of Urdu Newspapers’ 


Allahabad 
July 10, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Reports from the provinces tell us that our eflForts to increase our con- 
tacts with the Muslim masses continue to meet an encouraging response. 
Hiese efforts must be continued in towns and villages. 

I have already pointed out to you that in ord» to reach our Muslim 
comrades it is desirable and necessary for us to issue our pamphlets, 
leafiete and notices in the Urdu script in addition to the Devanagri or 
other scrij^. In northern and central India this should always be done 
as a matter of routine, both in towns and villages. In the souffi and 
dsewhere where the Urdu-knowing public is very limited, especially in 


1. Circttlac to provincial Congress committees. A.LC.C. File No. P-1/1937-38, 
p. 91, N.M.M.L. 
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luial areas, this duplication need not always take place. But even there 
it is desirable in the larger towns where there is always an Urdu-reading 
section of the populatieh# 

In this connection I would suggest to you to ask your district and 
local committees, as well as your Muslim mass contact committees, to 
subscribe to some Urdu newspapers which present the Congress view- 
point or support the Congress generally. Such newspapers should be 
encouraged and they are of value in spreading the Congress ideology 
among the people. If you have such newspapers in your province you 
will no doubt subscribe to them. In addition to these I would draw 
your attention to two Urdu weeklies of an all-India significance. 

Within tw'o weeks or so an Urdu weekly— Ht;tdiisfan— will come out 
from Lucknow under the Congress auspices. I would strongly recommend 
this to you and 1 suggest that your district committees should communi- 
cate with the manager, Hindustan, 6 Neill Road, Lucknow. 

The other paper to which I would draw your attention is the Urdu 
weekly, the Aljamiat of Delhi. This is not a Congress newspaper. It 
is issued on behalf of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema. It has however espoused 
the Congress cause to a large extent and its appeal is of special value 
to the Urdu-reading public. I commend to you therefore this weddy 
and trust that your local committees will subscribe to it. The address 
is: The Manager, Aljanuat, Delhi. The subscriptions of both these 
weeklies are trivial and every committee could easily afford them. 

It would be desirable to build up small reading-rooms attached to 
town, ward and village Congress offices where these and other newspapers 
could be made available to the public. This would be greatly appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To lUilas Nath KaUu> 


Allahabad 

10 - 7-1957 


My dear Kailas Nath, 

If it is possible for you I should like you to help in the defence of a 
Muslim colleague of ours who has got into trouble because of a speech 

L A.I.C.C. Fik No. C-57/1937, p. 51, N.M.M.L. 
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he delivered in Allahabad at the time die infonnal Muslim conference 
was hdd here in May last. His name is Maulvi Abul Qasim’ of Shah* 
jahanpur. There is a set attempt being made on the part of the gov- 
ernment to control and suppress Muslim workers on behalf of the Con- 
gress and it is up to us to give such persons as much help as we can. 
The case is likely to take place in Allahabad. Muhammad Mian (Muha- 
mmad al Farruqui) of Allahabad will probably see you about this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nd^ru 


2. A prominent leader of the Jamiat-nl-Ulema-i-Hind. 


28 . On th« Suppression of Congress Workers' 


The U.P. Provincial Congress Committee has already drawn attention to 
the organized campaign to suppress Congress workers, which has been 
initiated by the government in the U.P. 

Large numbers of our workers, especially those who work among the 
peasantry, have either been convicted or are being proceeded against. 

One special feature of this planned repression is the way the Muslim 
workers for the Congress are being penalised. 

Mr. Sajjad Zaheer,^ seaetary of the Allahabad Congress Committee, is 
being proceeded against for a speech to a kisan gathering. 

Maulana Abul Qasim of Shahjahanpur is also being proceeded against 
for a ^>eech delivered in Allahabad on the occasion of his visit here in 
May last to attend the informal Muslim conference. Noted Muslims, 
who are connected with the Congress ma» contact programme, are 
being singled out. 

Maulana Husain Ahmad, a prominent divine of Deoband, was extemed 
from Delhi when he was carrying on propaganda in favour of Muslims 
}oining die Congress. 

1. Statonent to the press, Allahabad, 10 jfuly 1937. The Himhabm Timet, 11 
Inly 1937. 

2. (1^5-1973); Btenobet of the ConuBonist Patty; sentenoed to four years* imprison- 
ment by the Fcdcistan Government for his alleged role in a contyiirtcy cam; 
returned to India on release. 
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Maulana Nuniddin Bdiari^ of tiie Jamiat has also beoi octeroed from 
Delhi, a{>paiendy for the same reason. These actions of the govern* 
ment innate the measi||f of their fear of our mass contact programme 
and their desire to obstrd^ it. I trust this will lead to greater activity 
in furtherance of this programme. 

3. Member, Jamiat-ul-Ukma-i-Hind from Delhi; suffered imprisonment several times 
during the freedom struggle. 


29« To Mahatma Gandhi' 


Allahabad 

13.7.1937 


My dear Bapu, 

On my return from Wardha I had to go almost immediately to Bundel- 
khand for Sherwani’s election. I have just, returned and found your note 
awaiting me. I am glad that a public announcement was made about 
the Maulana being consulted regarding Muslim ministers. I am e3q)ect- 
ing him and Govind Ballabh this evening for consultation. 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan accompanied me to Jhansi etc. and has returned 
with me. Probably he will go to Bihar in a day or tw'o. I do not quite 
know hh programme yet. 

About the Hindi-Urfu matter I shall write something within a few 
days.® It will not be very deep. But it may help in clearing the issues 
and facilitating a calmer consideration of them. I shall send you a 
copy, also to Maulana. Just at present there is a rush of work here in 
the office owing to my long absence and Kripalani is not here. 

Sherwani’s election is an uncertain affair. One thing can be said, 
that the majority either way is likely to be small. TTie electorate is 
7500. Probably 5000 will vote and I imagme that the majority will be 
less than 500, probably much less.® The major fact a^inst us is a ques- 
tiwi irf caste Iwotherhood. The Muslim League candidate is a Malkhan 
Rajjput and 25 per cent of the total electorate consists of these Malkhan 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G41/1957, pp. 107-108, N.M.M.L. 

2. See .j!K»r, section 1$, item 33. 

3. 4,557 wtes •vttxe cast Mid Rafiwddin defeated Sherwani 727 votes. 
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Rajputs. These peq)le in a caste panchajrat have decided to support 
the Muslim League candidate and they have even gone so tor as to 
threaten with various pains and penalties those members of the brother- 
hood who vote against their candidate. These people are so frightened 
of this caste order that they dare not even come out of their houses to 
our meetings. They simply keep away. This is a solid block of votes 
and we have so tor been unable to touch them. 

Then, of course, there is the- cry of "Islam in danger” and this is 
being exploited to the uttermost by Shaukat Ali and some others. ^ a 
matter of fact we have had all the better of the argument and wejhave 
produced quite a galaxy of Muslim leaders including men like Mariana 
Husain Ahmad and other Ulemas to support Sherwani. The general 
feeling among the better class Muslims is entirely in favour of Shervrani. 
The peasantry as a rule is also in his favour except for the Malldian 
Rajputs. The whole electorate is very backward, politically speaking. 
Whatever the result of the election it has been a great success from our 
point of view' in awakening the Muslim masses there, and large numbers 
of Muslims of the middle classes have volunteered for help to Sherwani. 
Students of Aligarh have come of their own accord to help him. Al- 
together the atmosphere created by this election not only in the con- 
stituency but in the U.P. generally is good. There is considerable reseht- 
ment at the exploitation of religion and at the backwardness of the 
Muslim masses who can be misled in this way. 

There are of course elements of trouble in the constituency in the 
sense that Shaukat Ali and others are always talking in terms of trouble. 
Shaukat Ali continually refers to a possible civil war.* He has said 
that he will make a Spain of India and so on and so forth. His langu- 
age sometimes is astonishingly vulgar. All this may delude some peo- 
ple. But it has produced a strong reaction among the thinking Mus- 
lims against him. Many people who were half-hearted in their su[q)ort 
of the Congress are now much stronger and more determined. 

Yesterday at Orai I had a slightly unpleasant experience. As I was 
cinning back in a car from Jalaun accompanied by Mahmud and two 
odios, suddenly a group of little boys, hardly more than six or seven 

4, For example, in a statement published on 9 July 1937 Shaukat AU had said: “I 
am very sorry to see Pandit Nehru and his entomage on the warpath, issuing 
challenges to everybody. I do not know what others will do, but I am ontain 
that the Indian Muslims will never accept the position, which he wants to assign 
them. N« would they become anybody's camp-followers. If he persists in tois 
policy, I am ahaid he will create ^eat mischief, hurt the cause of htedmn and 
die progress of India and worsen our position, which will eventually eod in civil 
war." ■ ■ 
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years of age, headed by two grown-ups with tiie Muslim League flag, 
tried to stop our car and then threw stones at it. A window pane was 
broken, but no one w|^ hurt. Such incidents, small in themselves, 
create excitement. However, I treated it lightly and I believe the excite- 
ment passed. Some of our Muslim colleagues there were wry angry 
and wanted to demand police action. But I stopped this. 

Rqxjrts from the Punjab and Sind regarding work among the Muslim 
masses are very encouraging. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


9. On a Stone-throwing Incident' 


Newspapers this morning state that I was injured at Orai by stone- 
throwing. This is entirely untrue. A few stones were thrown at our 
moving car as we were returning from Jalaun to Orai. I was not even 
touched by them and no one was injured. 

The windscreen of the car was not broken, but one of the side 
glass panes was broken. The incident had little importance and I did 
not think it even necessary to refer to it. 

When, however, I found that exaggerated remarks were spreading, I 
made a brief reference to the matter at an Orai meeting. The report 
of the remarks in this connection that has appeared in the press is 
absolutely wrong. 

I am not used to melodramatic utterances. \Vhat I said was that 
this trivial incident has little significance and people should not worry 
about it Really the xmfortunate part of it was that little boys, mostly 
under six or seven years of age, should be induced by their grown-ups 
to indulge in such unseemly behaviour. I emphasised that no impor- 
tance should be attached to the incident 

Elections are apt to lead to excitement and sometimes to words and 
deeds which we regret afterwards. Let us, therefore, keq> quite cool 
under these circumstances and avoid this excitement. 

1. ^teroent to the pres, Allahabad, 14 July 1957. The Hindustan Times, 15 
1937. 
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31. To Postmasfory Oral* 

Allahabad 
July 18, 1937 

Dear Sir, 

On the 5th July, 1937, I sent a letter from Wardha® (C.P.) addressed 
to Syt. Rah Ahmad Kidwai, c/o The Congress Committee, Orai, District 
Jalaun (U.P.). This letter was sent by e3q)ress delivery. I find that it 
was not ddivered to the addressee or to anyone on his behalf. I trader- 
stand that someone else is in possession of this letter. This niatter 
must be inquired into and I am therefore writing to you to make the 
necessary inquiries and inform me of the result of them. As the letter 
was sent by express delivery some receipt for it must be in your posses- 
sion. I should like to know to whom the letter was delivered. 
Kindly treat this matter as urgent. 

Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 73, N.M.M.L. 

2. See ante, item 23. 


32. To Rafl Ahmad KidwaP 

Allahabad 
July 18. 1937 

My dear Rafi, 

1 understand that Rafiuddin has somdiow obtained possession id my 
letter that I sent to you to Orai and that he u^nts to exploit it to his 
own advantage. I am sending you a cc^ this ktto. There is 
nothing in it which is secret or confidential, although of course toe letter 
was meant for you alone. If necessary I am prq»ied to publ^ the 
letter. 

1 am also writing to the postmaster of Orai. But the real person to 
write to him should be the addressee, toat is you. Will you, therefore, 
please write to him also? 

1. AJiC-C;, File No. G-61/1937, p. 67, N.M.M.L, ' , 
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I understand that Pantji has taken smne action in this matter. So 
I am sending him a copy of my original letter to you ailso. 


Yours sincttdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


33. To Rafiuddin Ahmed' 


Allahabad 
July 18, 1937 


Dear Mr. Rafiuddin, 

On July 5th I addressed a letter from Wardha to Rafi Ahmad Kidwai. 
It was addressed as follows: Syt. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, c/o The Congress 
Committee, Orai, District Jalaun (U.P.). The letter was sent by er^ress 
delivery. This letter did not reach the addressee. 

It has come to my knowledge that fliis letter managed to reach you 
and came into your possession. Further that you or someone Mt your 
behalf opened this letter, although it was manifestly addressed to some- 
one else. I shall be glad to know if this is a fact and 'wdiether this 
letter is in your possession. It is not usual for letters to be opened 
by people to whom they are not addressed and it has surjnised me to 
learn that this was done in re^rd to the letter mentioned above sent 
by me to Rafi Ahmad Kidwai. Why this particular letter, which was so 
clearly addressed, should have reached you I do not know. I shall be 
glad if you will enlighten me on the subject as the matter is deserving 
of an inquiry. 

My letter to Rafi Ahmad Kidwai was a personal one but there was 
nothing in it which I desired to keep secret. But I am concerned about 
the fact that a personal letter should be opened by another person and 
an attmpt should be made to acploit it. It is because of this public 
asp^ that I am writing to you on this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndtru 


1. A4.C.C. File No. <^61/1937» p. 69, N.MM.L. 
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34. Ths Congrass wid th« Mutiim League' 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s methods of controversy get curiouser and curiouser. 
In his latest statement he has referred triumphantly to a statement issu^ 
by some members of the Nationalist Party in Bengal.® What is tie 
issue between us? Mr. Jinnah stated that even the Congress refused 
to agree to the formula evolved by him and Rajendra Babu during then 
Delhi conversations two years ago. It is admitted that Babu Rajendra 
Prasad agreed to this formula. It is further clear that Rajendra Babu, 
the then President of the Congress, assured Mr. Jinnah that he could 
get the Congress as an organisation to accept it, and he did so after 
consulting several members of the Working Committee who were in 
Delhi at the time. Rajendra Babu deliberately took that responsibility 
on himself and if Mr. Jinnah knew anj^thing of the Congress, he must 
have realised that Rajendra Babu could deliver the goods so far as the 
Congress was concerned. It is true that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and some members of the Bengal Nationalist Party did not accept that 
formula. But it is equally true that their opposition would not have 
prevented the Congress from accepting it. Mr. Jinnah will remember 
that the Bengal Nationalist Party was opposing the Congress in many 
matters and indeed had run candidates in opposition to Congress candi- 
dates during the elections to the Central Assembly. Therefore for Mr. 
Jinnah to say that even the Congress rejected that formula is entirely 
incorrect and I am surprised that he does not appreciate tiiis patent fact. 
The Congress would have certainly accepted it on the recommendation 
of its President and the Working Committee. But Mr. Jinnah wanted 
the Nationalist Party also to agree. This they would not do and 
Rajaidra Babu had no authority to speak for them. Because of this 
Mr. Jinnah did not ccmsider it worthwhile to proceed with the matter, 
althou^ Rajcmdra Babu was perfectly prepared to place it before flic 
Congress and get its formal assent. This is the sequence of events and 
if Mr. Jinnah will consider it carefully, he will no doubt realise Aat hs 


1, StateoMint to the press, Allahabad, 20 July 1937. The Bombay Chromd*. 21 
July 1937. 

2« TiRiy had inued a statement criticising the Poerna Pact 
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statements on this issue have been far from correct and that he has 
been doing an injustice not only to those whom he has sought to criticise, 
but also to himself. 1 ^ 

'Fhis is past history, but the present holds us, and 1 am still waiting 
to know what Mr. Jinnah's reactions are to the methods adopted on 
behalf of the Muslim League in the recent Bundelkhand election. He 
has denied the notice issued in h:s name. Does he also disagree with 
its contents? If not, may we presume that this is his and the Muslim 
League's political platform? My visit to Bundelkhand has enlightened 
me greatly as to how communal organisations run elections and the 
notices and other material that we have collected will no doubt be of 
value to the future historian. 


35. To Rajendra Prasad' 


Allahabad 

21-7-1937 


My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Thank you for your letter about Orissa affairs.® I have been wanting 
to write to you for the last four days about a curious situation that has 
arisen here but as the urgency seemed to pass, 1 delayed writing. I shall 
now put you briefly in possession of the facts. 

During the general elections in the U.P. there was not much conflict 
between the Congress and the Muslim League. It was the desire of 
both parties to avoid a conflict as much as possible and to accommodate 
each other. In the early stages of the election campaign a number of 
Muslims who were more or less Congressmen were ^ubtful if they 
would stand on behalf of the Congress or the League. If they had 
been pressed to do so they' would have probably stood on the Congress 
ticket. But as there was no such pressure they drifted gradually to the 
League side under the vague impression that it was much the same 
thing. The League election board in the U.P. was a curious affair. 
There were some fairly good and old Congressmen in it, there were 
hopeless reactionaries, and there were middling people who drifted hither 
and thither. 

1. |.N. Cotrespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Ra^ndra Prasad had been in charge of the formation of die ministry m Orissa. 
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As we looked upon the electi<»i campaign it was a tussle wMi the 
Agricultuiist Party which was a wholly government party of big zamin' 
dars. 'Hte League also was opposing them and so inevitably our oppo- 
sition to the League weakened. We did not want to split the forces 
opposed to pure reaction. 

I did not know much about all tiiis and had practically nothing to do 
with it. As the election campaign developed and our strength became 
apparent, some Muslims came to us wanting to stand on our ticket. But 
they were not obviously desirable from the Congress point of view apd 
we allowed matters to drift, although we began to regret not having rhn 
more Congress Muslim candidates. \ 

There was no kind of anangement between the U.P. Congress anp 
the League, but a kind of convention developed. In one or two ini- 
tances we opposed League candidates and came near to success. 

During the election campaign the outstanding and most powerful 
worker on behalf of the League was Maulana Husain Ahmad who has 
always been very near to the Congress. During my tours where there 
was no Congress Muslim candidate, I usually supported the League 
candidate if he was not an obvious reactionary, as sometimes he was. 

After the elections ihere was a tussle inside die League and the re-.' 
actionary elements seemed to gain the upper hand. Relations between 
the U.P. Congress and the U.P. League became more strained. During 
the convention at Delhi this matter was discussed by us with the Jamiat 
leaders who had so far supported the League folly but who were now 
worried at the reactionary turn it was taking. 

After the convention tire U.P. League board became even more re- 
actionary and its president, the Raja of Salempur,’ joined the interim 
ministry. This created a crisis in the League which resulted in the 
resignation of many members from its parliamentary board. Among 
those who resigned was Maulana Husain Ahmad. Most of those who 
resigned were not M.Lj\$ but one M.L.A., Hafiz Ibrahim,^ also res%n- 
ed and formally joined the Congress Party. There were at least four or 
five other M.LJ^ in the League group who were keen on joining the 
Congress Party but who for various reasons refrained at the time. 


3 . Raja Shaban Ali Khan; resigned from the National Agriculturist Party in U.P. 
in 19^6 to participate actively in the electioa campaign of the Muslim League. 

4 . Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim (1889-1964); joined Swaraj Party and was member, 
U.P. Council, 1926, and U.P. Assembly, 1937-J9; minister, U.P. Govemment, 
1937-39, and again from 1946 to 1938; Minister to Irrigation and Power, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1958-63; Governor of Punjsb, 1964. 
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During the monUis that followed there was much controversy be- 
tween the two groups of Muslims— those of the League and those who 
had resigned and their syn^athisers, who were supportit^ the Congress. 
Bitterness grew, and the success of the Congress appeal to the Muslim 
masses irritated the Muslim Leaguers. So matters stood and tilie dis- 
tance between the League and the Congress wait on widening. This 
came to a head in the recent Bundelkhand election. This election, al- 
though we lost it, was an eye-opener to everybody. All manner of Mus- 
lims from maulvies and members of the Jamiat to young students tro<q>ed 
up, often uninvited, to help the Congress candidate. The reactionary 
methods of the League initated them and they grew quite enthusiastic 
in their opposition to it. We lost the election for two reasons: (1) the 
cry of ‘Isbm in danger’ and (2) bribery on an extensive scale. Many 
voters came to us and told us that they would vote for the Congress 
candidate if we paid them a little more than the other side was paying. 
There was a third reason also— the strength of caste feeling. Quite 25% 
of the voters were Malkhan Rajputs and the Muslim League candidate 
belonged to the same brotherhood. Their biradari decided to support 
him and threatened to punish any member who did not do so. People 
were made to take the oath on die Qoran. This solid block of votes 
went wholly against us almost without a single exception. But for it we 
had a comfortable majority. There was also shameless personation in 
r^rd to women voters, the same persons voting again and again. 

In spite of all this the election was a most hopeful sign of a growing 
political consciousness among the Muslims. All our woricers are sure 
that if the election was held again in the same area we would win. Last 
time we only put in about ten days’ intensive effort. We got the real 
rural vote of the peasant but the residents of the qusbcts were far more 
difficult. It was interesting to find that the Muslim peasant was not 
carried away by the cry of ‘Islam in danger’. When asked why he was 
voting for the Cmigress he confessed frankly that he did so b^use he 
e]q>ected the Congress to reduce his rent. 

Generally speaking therefore our position has been considerably streng- 
diened by the election. We have discovered to our pleasant surprise 
that there is a strong band of Muslim workers all over the province who 
are detomined to fight reaction and to support the Congress. Quite a 
number foe leading lights of foe Jamiat have helped us enthusiasti- 
cally. They were disgusted by foe tactics of foe League’s suf^porteis 
in Bundelkhand. We have collected a large number of leaflets and 
posters issued 1^ foe Let^e and they are instructive reading. 

It is true foat we have still to face a solid mass of reaction and foe 
my of religion carried off many people. It is also true foat bribery is 
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rampant during Muslim elections. 'Die voters are very poor and are 
smallo: in number. We cannot and will not compete in diese corrupt 
practices. Still the outlook is hopeful. 

I have, without intending to do so, discussed at some length the 
Bundelkhand election. Still it will help you to form a badcground. 

Towards the end of June, a httle before the Working Committee 
meeting, the U.P. Muslim I.eague leaders, Khaliquzzaman and Nawab 
Ismail Khan,‘‘ made an approach towards the Congress. This had obvi- 
ously some connection witli the possibility of ministries. They pointed 
out that last March their parliamentary board had offered cooperat^n 
to the U.P. Congress Party on the basis of the ‘Wardha programme' ^ 
laid down by the Working Committee, and were prepared to work und^r 
the discipline of the Congress Party. You will remember the Workir^ 
Committee resolution on the Congress policy in the legislatures passed 
at the Wardha meeting prior to the convention. It was not clear whe- 
ther the Muslim League board accepted the whole resolution or only 
the particular items of the legislative programme. If the former, then 
they accepted the Congress policy 100% including independence, fight- 
ing the Act, constituent assembly, etc., etc. 

I knew nothing about all this, nor did Maulana till it \vas vaguely 
hinted at Wardha early this month by Pantji. But it was all very 
vague and I did not like the look of this angling for ministries. 

When Maulana Abul Kalam went to Lucknow from Wardha he saw 
Khaliq who told him that he was practically prepared to give him a 
blank cheque provided two of their number were included in the minis- 
try— -himself and Nawab Ismail Khan, the president of the U.P. board. 
Maulana looked at all this with some suspicion but he felt attracted by 
die possibility of the whole Muslim League ceasing to exist as a sepa- 
rate group and being practically absorbed by the Congress. 

He and Pant came to Allahabad and we discussed the matter at great 
length. I disliked (we all did) this bargaining for seats in the ministry. 
We disliked taking in two persons who, from the Congress point of view, 
were weak. We feared reaction among the Congressmen in general, and 
Coiigress Muslims in particular, who would have been irritated at tbeir 
being excluded in preference for those who had been fighting the Con- 
gress. What of those who had severed their connection with the League 


5. Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan (1884-1958); took active part in the khilafat 
movement in U.P.; a prominent leader of the Muslim Leaguev 1930-46; member. 
Working Committee of the All India Muslim League for a Img time and presi- 
dent, U.P. Mtulim League, memba. League Action Committee, 1945-46; vice- 
dumcdlor,. Al%arh Muslim University, 1947-48. 
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and ioined us? What of tiiose Muslims of outs who had stood by the 
Congress during all these years? What of the Jamiat which was 
supporting us and oppofisg the League? You mtst remember that' we 
have always liad a strong and staunch group of Muslims with us in the 
U.P. They have not been many but they are growing in influence and 
younger Muslims are now strongly attracted to us. Were we going to 
ignore those who were with us and favour our opponents who joined us 
just to get the spoils of office? And then there was the risk of ctmflicts 
arising within the ministry or the party — conflict of a communal or poli- 
tical nature — resulting in resignations and the creation of an awkward 
situation. 

All this and more we considered and we hesitated. And yet the alter- 
native was worth having if it could be secured. This was the winding 
up of the Muslim League group in the U.P. and its absorption in 
the Congress. This would have a great effect not only in the U.P. but 
all over India and even outside. This would mean a free field for our 
work without communal troubles. This would knock over the British 
Government which relied so much on these troubles. 

After much discussion in which two other members of the U.P. (Kri- 
palani and Narendra Deva) joined, we came to the conclusion that we 
should offer stringent conditions to the U.P. Muslim League group and 
if they accepted them in toto then we would agree to two ministers 
from their group. Besides them one minister would be Rafi Alrmad. 

We drew up these conditions. The March resolution of the Work- 
ing Committee on Congress policy in the legislatures was. to be accept- 
ed from A to Z after full consideration, so that there might be no 
misapprehension. The Muslim League group will be wound up, includ- 
ing the U.P. parliamentary board. All the Muslim League M.L.As to 
become full members of the Congress Party (but there was this that 
they were not specially asked to take the Congress pledge). All of them 
to abide by the discipline of the party. In 1^/e-elections, no separate 
candidates; all to support the Crmgress candidates, and generally to en- 
deavour to increase the prestige of the Congress. If the Cemgress de- 
cided on resignation from the ministry or frean the legislature, they 
would follow suit. And some others. You will agree that these were 
pretty stringont conditions and in effect amounted to something more 
than the Congress pledge. But we did not ask them to sever all con- 
nectkin with the parent Muslim League. The position wmild haw 
been a pecidiar one involving a dual toyalty to srane extent. It could 
not la^ and we expected the UJ*. Lesters to break away from die 
paioit League. 
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We decided to offer these ccmditions and also that if any condition 
was not agreed to, th^ not to come to terms with them. 

Maulana and Pant went to Lucknow. They sent for Nawab Ismail 
Khan but he was ill in Meemt and could not come. There were talks 
with Khaliq who agreed to all the conditions except two: the winding 
up of the parliamentary board and not to set up separate candidates at 
bye-elections. These were vital conditions. Khaliq said ffiat he per- 
sonally would agree but he had no authority to do so. In effect, he 
point^ out, this might happen anyhow. Therefore Maulana said he 
could not give a final answer and came to Allahabad. t 

Meanwhile rumours had spread that we were talking with the Muslim 
League. Of course the details were not known. There was constemal 
tion among all our people, especially the Muslim Congressmen, thd 
Jamiat people and young Muslims. Not only consternation but anger 
for the Bundelkhand election was fresh in everybody’s mind. Maulana 
Husain Ahmad sent a special messenger and so on and so forth. 

I was feeling very uncomfortable and was instinctively repelled by all 
this talk on an opportunistic basis. I felt trouble would follow and the 
settlement would be temporary only. Maulana was also distracted. 
Ultimately we sent word that we regretted w'e could not alter our pre- 
vious conditions at all; if they were accepted in toto we would agree, 
not otherwise. We had no authority to go beyond this without con- 
sulting the Working Committee. So the matter droi^>ed and Maulana 
Azad went off to Bombay. Khaliq said he was unable to agree. 

Today Khaliq made another approach. He suggested that he would 
call an emergent meeting of his executive to consider the question of 
the bye-elections if we could postpone decision for some days. I spoke 
to him on the phone. I referred him to Pantji but did not encourage 
him at all. 

That is how matters stand now. Maulana Azad is keen on Hafiz 
Ibrahim being taken into the cabinet. He is a good and competent 
man and used to belong to the Swaraj Party. He might be described 
as a moderate Congressman. Pantji knows him well. There is just one 
difficulty about him and tiiat is this. It might be said that he left the 
League and joined us in order to get into the ministiy. This would net 
bb true as he 1^ the League in March or early April when the ques- 
tion ministry was not in the air. He left with a group including 
Maulana Husain Ahmad. He is intimately connoted with the Jamiat. 
Still it is possible that the torrent may be hurled against him. 

I am at writing this Imig letter. By the time you reach the eod 
Of it you win appreebte the hmnoor of my saying at tire beginnii^ that 
I wouhl give you a brief account. But the ihatter was complkabd and 
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I wanted you to be in full possession of the facts in case of possible 
developments. Vallabhbhai has alr^dy had a chance of disoissing this 
with Maulana Azad. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Bapu. 

Maulana Azad has not returned yet from Bombay, nor is there any 
news of him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. On the Result of the Bundelkhand Bye-election* 


The Muslim League is entitled to rejoice at the result of Jhe election in 
Bundelkhand. And yet people in Bundelkhand itsdf and others who 
know the facts realise that this election has considerably enhanced the 
prestige and strength of the Congress. It is interesting, therefore, to 
examine the facts. 

This was the first occasion during the past many years of elections of 
various kinds that the Congr^s had contested an dection for a Mus- 
lim seat in this area. Politically it was a virgin field; practically no 
political or economic issues had been touched. It was a s^iate com- 
munal dectorate liable to be influenced by communal cries. For the 
first time, tiie Congress came into the fidd and talked the language of 
politics and economics. On the other side, stress was laid throughout on 
communalism and the cry of 'religion in dangeP was a powerful slogan 
for a nrm-political dectorate. 

Out of a total vote cast amounting to about 4,700 the Congress can- 
didate got n^rly 2,000, a substantial number. The constituency includ- 
ed three districts; Orai, Jhansi and Hamirpur. In two of these dis- 
tricts, Oral and Jhansi, Mr. Sherwani, the Congress candidate, got a 
dear nuqoiity; in the third district, Hamirpur, the Muslim League can- 
didate had an overwhelming majcuity. Mr. Rafiuddin, the League can- 
daiate, was a resident of Hamirpur district and had all the advantages 

■1. Statement to die press, 25 Juty 1937. The Hindu, 29 July 1937. 
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of R local resident. He was in addition a Muslim Rajput and over 25 
per cent of the voters were Muslim Rajputs, and their brotherhood re- 
solved as a body to support their own member. Not only this, but ple- 
dges were given on the Holy Qoran to this effect and any member not so 
voting was threatened with pains and penalties. Many of these Mus- 
lim Rajputs told us that they would have gladly voted for the Congress 
candidate but for fear of the hiradari and the oath they had taken. And 
so Mr. Rafiuddin got the solid vote of the Muslim Rajputs and this 
swamped all other votes. In one polling station alone he got 900 such 
votes. But for this, he was sure to have lost. 

This was the chief reason for the Muslim League victory. Apart from 
this, the League relied chiefly on the cry of 'religion in danger'. To nV 
knowledge, they discussed no political or economic issues; they tried to 
rouse communal and religious passions and in a politically backward 
area this was bound to produce effect. It is surprising and gratifying 
that, in spite of all this, the Congress candidate did remarkably well. It 
should be remembered that effective Congress propaganda began only 
ten days before the election and yet it produced this marked effect. Our 
propaganda was purely political and economic and we saw how even in 
a backward area we could make substantial progress in spite of commu- 
nal and religious cries. This is full of hope for the Congress and for 
the growth of political consciousness. 

It was interesting to find how the purely rural votes, those of the pea- 
sants, were almost entirely cast for the Congress. ITie Muslim League 
got the votes from qasbas, the small towns. This meant that the Mus- 
lim League votes were concentrated and easily accessible while the Con- 
gress votes were scattered far and wide. This made a considerable dif- 
ference during the rainy season when roads and paths were often impas- 
sable. 

I do not wish to say anything here about several very undesirable fea- 
tures of the election. I cannot hold the League responsible for them 
but the fact remains that undesirable practices were indulged in. A xer 
latively small electorate of very poor persons is an invitation for such 
practices. 

And yet in spite of these enormous handicaps the Congress candidate, 
who was a stranger to the constituency, managed to do remarkably well 
A gratifying feature of the election was the vast amount of support re- 
ceived by the Congress candidate from all kinds of Muslims froni all 
over tire province. 

The Bundelkhand election is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times It points to the inevitable growth of the Congress among the 
masses, toft Hindu and Muslim. 
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37. To RafltHkliii Ahmod* 


Allahabad 
August 4, 1937 


Dear Mr. Rafiuddin, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 24th.* I am glad to know that no 
letter of mine addressed to someone else reached you or was opened by 
you. But it has been stated publicly in the press that my letter to Rafi 
Ahmad Kidwai did reach either you or your supporters. And indeed it 
was stated that it was going to be published soon. I do not very much 
care whether it is published or not. But it is for you to consider who, 
among your supporters, is responsible for this gross breach of the con- 
ventions of decent life. As soon as I heard of this I wrote to you on 
the subject and 1 would again invite you to make inquiries in the mat- 
ter and to find out who the guilty party is. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. Fik No. G-61/1937, p. 37, N.M.M.L. 

2. Ahmed denied having received any letter “misdirected” to him and was unwill- 
ing to make enquiries at the Muslim League office at Orai as it was occupied 
by a “large number” of persons. 


31. On Communalism' 


It is the inalienable right of the G>ngress to approach Muslim masses. 
Large numbers of Muslims have always been with the Congress in its 
fight for national freedom. 

I zppeai to you to pondor over the pcditical and economic realities and 
to realize that cotnmunalism is an old weapon of the imperialists. 

The last meeting that I addressed in tiiis locality was over a year ^o. 
Since riien Bmnbay has passed through a period of communal rioting 

1. Speech at Midanpura, Bombay, 11 August 1937. From The BottUnay Chrontefo, 
U August 1937. 
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which pained me ^eatly. Such occunences make me fed fhat the great 
problem we have to tackle is our own 4[noianoe and folly which cause 
grave disorders. 

Imperialism has sown the seeds of communalism evetyw^re few it 
thrives on disunity among the subject people. The imperialists are not 
interested in any religion. Their motive is economic exploitation. Thus 
the real rulers of India are the British capitalists and financiers who run 
the empire for fteir own benefit. 

I- want you to understand these economic realiti^. The problem of 
poverty cannot be solved except by socialism. And in this connection 
it is amusing to find imperialists posing as sympatiiiz^ of Islam and 
Hinduism and telling the people toat socialism is eppOsed to their reh- 
gion. The real fact is that they do not want us to think in political 
and economic terms for once we grasped thee realitie we shall no 
longer submit to imperialist domination. 

Ihe CcHigres wants to make the people, the workers and peasants, 
politically conscious for they are the ultimate rulers of the country. The 
government under Swaraj would be based on small democratic units, so 
that every citizen would have a right and opportunity to influence deci- 
sions on every vital issue. 

On tlie same basis we want to organize the Congress which is by far 
the strongest and most disciplined political body in the country. It is 
the only body which has been fighting for the independence of the coun- 
try and at whose bidding thousands of men and women are prepared 
to undergo any hardships and to make every kind of sacrifice. Even if 
some people are opposed to the Congress viewpoint in certain matt^ 
they should join it in large numbers to try, in a democratic way, to 
convert it to their own way of thinking. 

The Congress is not a religious organisation. Its main work lies ex- 
clusively in political and economic fields. As regards religion it has 
only one principle: that everyone should have complete freedom in the 
choice and practice of his religion. It also allows freedom to every 
community to develop its own culture. But a new question has been 
raised by the interest^ peqrle who dispute tire right of the Congress to 
apjHoach the Muslims. I can understand if titey opposed the Congr^ 
programme but to say that the Congress should not sedc Muslim supp(»rt 
is wrrmg on principle as well as opposed to historical facts. As a poli- 
tical organisation it would continue to prqragate its ideals amoi^ mera- 
b^ of all communities. I approadi you, not as a Mudim or a Hindu. 
My relation with you is tiiat of a fellow Indian and as such I aj^roach 
ym, to eiqdaia to you my ideas arid try to convince you. I cannot 
understand how anymre could dispute that right. 

m 
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A latge number of Muslims have always been with the Ck>ngiess and 
the Muslim province of the N.W. Frontier has made greater omtribu* 
tion to the cause of fre^om than any other province and I hope many 
more would now join. 

I do not wish to appeal to your sentiments by high-sounding phrases 
and slogans. I want you not to follow anyone blindly— tiie government 
or the Congress— but to learn to think for yourselves. 


39. ToA.M.Baiu' 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1937 


Dear Sir,® 

I have your letter of the 19th August drawing my attention to a press 
cutting from Viduthdai, a Tamil daily. I cannot read this in original 
but I have read your translation. 

It is true that I wrote a letter to Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai regarding 
the Jhansi election and that this letter was apparently intercepted by 
someone on behalf of the Muslim League. I have no objection at all 
to the letter being published although it was a private letter dealing with 
personal matters apart from election matters. The inferences drawn 
from the letter in the Tamil paper are absurd and false. The election 
was run, as is usual for Congress elections, by the parliamentary board 
of the province of which Mr. Rail Ahmad Kidwai was the president. As 
such the U.P. Congress Committee undertook to help financially in the 
conduct of the election to the best of its ability. We have dwie this 
in the case of a large number of Congress candidates during the gene- 
ral elections. In the Jhansi election some payments were made to our 
workers for travelling expenses, conveyance charges, etc. The constitu- 
ency was a rural one spread out in diree districts and as such our wr^- 
ets had to travel a lot. In my letter to Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai I men- 
tioned the payments that had be^ made for entry into oar accounts 
ami later on entered into the election accounts to be submitted to the 

1. A.I.C.C. Fite No. G-61/1937, pp. 23-25, N.M.M.L. 

2. Editw, Sdem Timft; in his letter of 19 August 1937, he had tefenred to the 
report pubhshed in (he Tamil local newspaper alleging (hat tlie Congress Presi- 

' deat h^ laibed mnulvies to bring them into the Ccm^ess dnring the Jhand 

, election, eaaqni^. 
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authorities. So far as I remember the total sum that was mentioned 
in my letter was Rs. 700/-. Of this, Rs. 250/- were paid to Mr. Rafi 
Ahmad Kidwai himself for the parliamentary board; Rs. 250/- were paid 
to Diwan Shatraghna Singh, a prominent Congress worker of Hamir- 
pur district. He was in charge of organising the workers in his district. 
Rs. 100/- were paid to Pandit Keshav Deva Malaviya who was sent on 
behalf of the provincial Congress committee to help in organisational 
work. And Rs. 100/- were paid to some Muslim workers sent from 
Allahabad. All these sums were not personal payments to individials 
but advances made in connection with the election for which they l(ad 
to account. All these sums will be mentioned in the election accouhts 
to be submitted to the authorities. There was nothing secret about th^e 
and, as a matter of fact, having regard to the magnitude of the electirti, 
very small sums wer6 spent by the U.P.P.C.C. It is totally false for 
anyone to say that any part of these sums was meant to bribe anyone. 
They were meant for the usual legitimate election expenditure, printing 
leaflets and paying for conveyance charges of the workers. 

Further I stated in my letter to Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai that some 
leading maulvies had bem invited to come and help the Congress can- 
didate and that they should be paid their travelling expenses. 

You are at liberty to publish this letter if you so wish. This whole 
incident illustrates the low tactics employed by some qppwients of the 
Congress. 


Yours truly, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


40. To M.A. Jinnah' 


Allahabad 

7-9-1937 


My dear Jinnah, 

I met Iftikharuddin^ yesterday and he told me that you had mentioned 
to him some letter of mine which, according to you, contained compro- 
miring statements. I was surprised to hear this from Ifrikharuddin and 

1. AJ.C.C. Fik No. G-61/1937, pp. 19-20, N.M.M.L 

2. Mini Iftikhvnddin (1907-1962); joined the Congress in 1935; detained during 
rite SInit India movement; joined Ac Muslim League, 19^; becaaae Minister for 
RritriAatnn in Pakistan, 1947; ei^dled from die party in 1950; founded And 
Prichtan P«ty, 1951, and founder-member, National Awanri P«fy. 
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leam what you said ia Ihis connection, t undeistand that yod have not 
actually seen the letter to which reference has apparently made. I 
am therefore sending yrfc^a cq>y of it.® 

This letter was of coarse a private one and deals in the first part with 
entirely private matters which are hardly political. In the second part 
ai it it deals widi Sherwani’s election and mentions certain payments 
made mi behalf of the provincial Congress comihittee to some workers 
of the Congress who were sent to Bundelkhand to help Sherwani. Rafi 
Ahmad Kidwai was the president of our parliamentary board and Keshav 
Deva Malaviya was the secretary. I gave an account of some of these 
payments so that the parliamentary board should enter them in their 
books and they should further be entered in the election accounts later. 
These payments were made to our principal organisers for travelling arid 
other expenses for the workers employed. 

I presume you know that we try to help our candidates in so far as 
we can and we have done so in the general elections as well as in the 
bye-elections. I am astonished that this letter of mine should first of all 
be stolen and then a completely false and malicious use should be made 
of it by certain individuals. I do not mind the letter being published 
in full, although as I have stated it was a private letter. , What is done 
however is for people to carry on a whispering propaganda and to make 
all manner of vague allegations and insinuations. There is absolutely 
nothing in this letter or in our conduct of the Bundelkhand election 
which was improper and which I seek to hide. I think that we main- 
tained throughout that election a very high standard of public conduct. 

But as this matter has apparently come to your notice I Brink it desir- 
able to send you a full copy of the letter in question. I should like you 
to find out, if you can, who is responsible for stealing this letter. I 
wrote on the subject to Mr. Rafiuddin of Jhansi, but his replies have 
been curious and he is not prepared to take any action in the matter. 

I am leaving Allahabad today on my way to Bombay and expect to be 
away for two weeks. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharhl Nehra 


m 


9. See <mfe, item 23. 
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41. No ComprofiiiM wMi th« MutHni Loaipi*’ 


The Congress is a force which no one can resist. 

The Congress is a political body whose doors are open to all. It has 
routed the Hindu Sabha. The Muslim League’s existence is seen only 
in a few provinces and is confined to only a few Muslims belonging 
to liie upper classes. Its policy and programme differ from those of me 
Congress. How can there be unity between the two bodies unless the 
Congress gives up its ideals? The Hindu-Muslim question is a question 
of the upper classes and not of the masses. Both Hindu and Muslito 
masses are steeped in -poverty which can be removed from both simultstr 
neously and not separately. 

The Congress has nothing to do with religion. It is a political body 
fitting for the country’s freedom in which the Muslims should take 
their due share. The Indian National Congress works for the better- 
ment of toe masses. There is nothing like the Hindu-Muslim question 
but it is the question of doing away with toe country’s bondage. 

I therefore appeal to toe Muslims to join toe Congress in large 
numbm. 

1. Speech at a Muslims’ meeting, Ahmedabad, 17 September 19 ?7. From The 
Hindustan Times, 19 S^tembei 19?7. 


42. To Siddiq Ahmad Siddiqui* 


Allahabad 

28.9.1937 


My dear Siddiqui,’ 

I fully agree with your suggestion. I think we must form a united 
fiont against toe present Al^arh r^ime in alliance with everybody who 

1. ALC.C. File No. 13/1937, p. 39, NJiI.M.L. The date 8 September 1937 
pmt ID toe ofSce copy of die fetter u obvioody incorrect as Jawahadal refers 
to the FafeStke conference which was held (m 23 Sq^tember 1937. 

2. A aatioDahst hhiskn student of Alipffb Mudim Ihiivetsiiy and foondeMnem- 
her, A8 India Students Federation, 1936. 
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agrees with os— Muslim League, Independents, Liberals, etc. I think 
there are at least a dozen old boys in the U.P. legislature. You must ap- 
proach all of them and it'^ssible get a joint statement apart from short 
notice questions. As for our attitude to the annual session of the All 
India Muslim League, it is clear that we welcome every attempt at its 
democratisation and that of providing a mass basis. The real contra- 
diction of the Muslim League lies in the fact that a few feudal land- 
lords and reactionaries want to exploit the backward Muslim masses for 
the retention of their privileges and a fundamentally reactionary poli- 
tical outlook. Now an effort to widen the basis of the Muslim League 
will immediately bring them into conflict with the Muslim mass de- 
mands. They will try to hoodwink the masses by emphasising super- 
ficial issues (vide the tentative agenda of the Lmgue). We should 
help the Muslims to organise big mass meetings and to formulate their 
mass demands. For instance we must demand that the talukdari systeri 
must be abolished in the interests of the Muslim kisans, that indebt- 
edness should be immediately liquidated, that immediate provision 
should be made for the relief of the unemployed, that all waqf property 
should be returned to democratically elected bodies, and finally we must 
insist that the membership of the Muslim League should be confined 
only to exploited Muslim masses. This means that every Muslim who 
lives a parasitic life should be excluded from the organisation of tiie 
Muslim League. The purpose of this League should be to start an 
active and organised struggle against British imperialism. On the Pales- 
tine question we must insist that the Muslim League adopt the resolu- 
tion of treble boycott passed by the Palestine conference and that the 
proposal of sending a deputation should be exposed.’ You can take it 
on my authority that this proposal was first placed before the Muslims 
at the suggestion of the Viceroy after Maulana Shaukat Ali had met 
him. I have seen Maulana Shaukat Ali’s own letter to Mohammad 
Mian of Allahabad narrating all that. In short, I suggest that instead 
of forming an independent Muslim league or acc^ting the League 
membership and working from within, we must organise in evoy 
mohMa mass meetings of Muslims and formulate their mass demands. 
Then we should lead a big demonstration and present th^ demands 


3 On 2S September 1937 the Palestine conference held Cakntta passed a re- 
‘ sohition caffing upon the League of Nations to protect the ri^ts of sn^ nah^. 
to terminate die mandate of Palestine, and to allow its people to work out the« 
futote, ft also resolved to send a deputation to Muslnn countries and Eur^ 
to reiteait tibe Indian viewpoint as r^ds Palestine wad to by to seciae the 
annuhnent of tibc partition of Palestine. 

■ ■■m 
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bdoie 'Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim Leagueis. I will come to Ludcaow 
on the IZth and stay with £>r. Zahrer.* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nehru 

4. Syed Ali Zaheer (b. 1899); member, U.P. Council, 1930-37; resigned from tbc 
Muslim League and joined the Congress in 1937; member, Interim Government, 
1946; ambassador to Iran, 1947; ambassador to Iraq, 1948-51; minister, 1J.P, 
Government, 1951-67; member, U.P. Legislature, 1969-74. ^ 


43. To Dowan Chaman Lai' 


Allahabad 

30/9/37 


My dear Chaman Lai, 

I have just received your letter® of the 28th enclosing a copy of the letter 
which you and Raizada Hansraj® have sent to Mahatmaji. I have read 
the letter with some surprise. It seems to ignore completdy the events 
and tendencies of the last year or two. We are always prepared to dis- 
cuss with anyone the communal or any other important question and 
to try to find a solution. But these questions cannot be isolated from 
the l^sic political and economic issues. There is little use in discussing 
them with someone who does not agree with the Conpess on Biese basic 
ssues. Then again the old method of one or two individuals crnning 
to terms has been shown to be pretty useless. We are dealing today 
with democratic forces and cannot side-track. The Congress may or 
may not represent any considerable body Muslims but the Muslim 
League cotainly does not represent any but the reactionary elements in 
tiie Muslims. Jinnah's attitude during the past year has been to en- 
coum^ eriteme ccunmunalism and reaction among tiie Muslims and 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/1937, pp. 319-321, N.M.M.L 

2. Ife had written that Jinnah "is in a mood not onty to disenss but to come to 
an agRXineat riding die communal issue as well as other issues of gavtr 
import.” 

3. (I8d9-1938); a kadmg Conpessman of the Punjd); imprisoned several tiaei 

dmie^ the ftptdam member, central for many years fanm 

19^ mearibar. hak Sabha, 19;2'$6. 
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iheie is g^t resentm^t against this among progressive Muslims. Laige 
numbm of them have come to the Congress as a consequence of jhis 
and we have to consulf .^hese comrades of ours in any matter which 
affects them and the Muslims generally. Still we are perfectly prepared 
to meet Jinnah if the position is cleared up. Rajendia Babu’s offer is 
already there. 

What are the communal issues before us today and what are we going 
to talk about and with whom? On political and economic matters to 
treat the Muslims or the Hindus as homogeneous groups is absurd, and 
yet this is what Jinnah thinks should be done. I am afraid I am wholly 
unable to think on these lines. 

As you know Rajendra Babu has publicly stated that he is prepared 
to stand by the agreement with Jinnah which was arrived at two years 
ago. Jinnah’s answer to this frank approach has been extraordinarily 
futile. All of us in the Congress will stand by Rajendia Babu's assur- 
ance. No argument or further discussions are necessary on that point. 
It is for Jinnah and his group to be equally frank. 

I am afraid I do not appreciate the steps you have taken in this 
matter. They are not likely to help. 

As for the Punjab unity conference,^ if it fails, as it is likely to, the 
responsibility is not ours. Personally I am more conomied with the 
repressive policy of the Punjab Government® and it may be that because 
of this alone, apart from other factors, it may be desirable fm Congress- 
men to dissociate themselves from the unity conference. The Punjab 
Government is today by far the most reactionary and offensive of all 
provincial governments and it is time that it was shown up. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Hie contoence was corn’Oted by Sikandar H^t Khaa to devise ways and 
nieam to end commanalism. 

5. A Unionist ministry headed by Sikandar Hayat Khan was in office in the Punjab. 
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44. To Mahatma Gandhi’ 


Allahabad 
September 30, 1937 


My dear Bapu, 

Chaman. Lai has sent me a copy of a letter dated 25th September which 
he and Hansraj have sent to you. This letter has only just reached me 
and I am sending him a reply immediately. I enclose a copy of this 
reply. I think that Hansraj and Chaman Lai have acted very unwisely 
in this matter. I do not know what answer you have sent to them ait 
1 am sure that a meeting between you and Jinnah at this stage would 
not only serve little purpose but might be actually harmful. I am writ- 
ing to Maulana also about this. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/1937, p. 317, N.M.M.L. 


45. To the President, The Grand Muslim Union, Bombay’ 


Allahabad 

5-10-1937 


Dear Sir, 

Your letter.® Your surprise surprised me. There is nothing in my 
letter to Mr. Rafi Ahmad which is contrary to what 1 wrote to you. We 
do not support any organisations— Muslim, Hindu, or other. But when 
we contest elections we put up candidates and we support our ofiicial 
candidates. In this way we have supported during the general elections 
about 150 candidates in the U.P. alone. Mr. Sherwani was our official 
candidate and the U.P. Provincial Election Board of the Congress help- 
ed him to the best of its ability. This was done entirely by tire provin- 
cial Congress committee and the moneys given were to the officers and 

1, A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 9, N.M.M.L. 

2. In fais letter oi 4 CX:tobet 1937, he wrote: “In me til your last letters you stated 
that you didn’t a^port fiaandally any Miulim rarganizatiott which in^ hold 
Cot^^ views. I am amazed to find the contrary in ffie (sitting. Qm you 
contiadfet itt. . 


m 
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special workers of the provincial board for their eiqpenses during the elec* 
tion. Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai was the president of the provincial board, 
Mr. Keshav Deva was the secretary and the others are our special pro- 
vincial workers of the Congress. I am writing these facts to you to 
enlighten you. But I might mention that this is no part of the work 
of the A.I.C.C. which does not concern itself with elections directly. 
The provinces are supposed to look after them. 


Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


46. Thtt Importancft of Urdu Journalism* 


Allahabad 

7 - 10-1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I enclose a statement to which I should like you to give publicity in 
Gujarat 

I was interested during my visit to Gujarat, especially in Surat district, 
to come across large population of Muslims. I think it is desirable for 
your local committees to subscribe to s(»ne Urdu papers which give the 
Congress viewpoint or something approaching it Such n^papers are 
far more important than occasional meetings and speeches. I suggest to 
you therefore that you might impress upon all your local cmnmittees to 
subscribe to one or two or three Urdu papers which they can place in 
their ofiice or public libraries. This will be appreciated by our Muslim 
friends. I would particularly suggest that the weddy Urdu newspaper 
Hindtutan (Neill Road, Lucknow) should be subscrited. Another paper 
which is not a Congress paper but which generally supports the Om- 
gress is the Aljamiat of Delhi which is also worthy of being wtecribed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


J, lietter to UiC' secwtaiy, Gujarat P.C.C. A.I.C.C. Pile >fo., P-10/1937, p. 31, 
N.MAf.L. 


m 
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47. To Dowan Chaman Lai^ 

Allahalnd 

7.10.1937 


My deal Chaman Lai, 

Thank you for your letter of the 3rd October. As I wrote to you we 
are always pr^red to meet and discuss any matter with Jinnah or any> 
(me dse. As a matter of fact there is nothing very much to discuss. 
However, even so we are prepared to meet. But Jinnah has a cuno|J|S 
way of proceeding about these matters in which the personal aspect pre- 
dominates. I have watched with amazement his methods and publ^ 
utterances during the last year or so. It almost seems that he has lost 
all idea of perspective .and balance. To him Indian politics are just a 
background for individuals, notably himself. I do n<M; tbink he has any 
conception of principles or the big issues at stake. It was because all 
this that I hesitated when I got your letter, because any false step (m 
our part would be exploited against us. 

You refer to the regime of terror, reaction and corruption which is 
flourishing in the Punjab today. I agree with you. Why then do you 
give a certificate to Sikandar Hayat?® In your statement® congratulat- 
ing Sikandar Hayat on his apology there was nothing at all wrong and 
yet did it not miss out the essential background of this situation, name- 
ly, the lepressbn for which Sikandar Hayat is responsible? To read your 
statement meant to feel that Sikandar Hayat was acting in a magnani- 
mous way and Satyapal was churlishly keeping away. Not to mention tiie 
repression etc. was almost to condone it under the circumstances. How- 
ever, I hope to talk over Punjab matters at the conference in a few 
days. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndito 


1. A.I.C.C. Ffle No. P-17/1937, pp. 241-242, N.M.M.L 

2. Sikandar Hayat Khan (1892-1942); leader of &e Unionist Party in the Punjab; 
Chief Minister, Punjab, 1937-42. 

3. In a statement issu^ on 30 Sq>tember 1937, Dewan Hainan Lai said: "... 
as far at Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan is concerned. . .no attend has been rpaied 
ly hhn H tite unity committee to bring about a general^ wobble and agreed 
tolotioo.'’ 


m 
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4S. Th« Tactic* of the Muslim Loaguo' 

I have nothing much to say regarding the recent happenings in die 
Muslim League;® but, of course, I have found them interesting reading. 
As it happened, I was busy these days addressing scores of meetings in 
the Frontier Province, and the contrast between the quiet dignity and 
strength of these brave comrades of ours in the Frontier, and the hys- 
teria of the Muslim League is marked. 

The League seems to have overlooked the Frontier Province, which 
census tells us is almost entirely Muslim and which present-day facts 
as well as past events tell us is solidly behind the Congress. I think 
recent developments in the League and allied circles are interesting and 
significant. They signify the obvious fear of the growing strength of the 
masses under Congress leadership. Vested communal interests, repre- 
senting small sections of both Hindus and Muslims, want to align them- 
selves to resist that mass pressure. 

It is interesting to note that Bhai Parmanand has fully appreciated 
the Muslim League policy.® The next step should obviously be for the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, in the sacred name of reli- 
gion, to join together to protect their respective vested interests against 
the incursion of the common people of India. This is a fascist deve- 
lopment in India. 

Bdiind the veil of religion and culture, there is this attempt to con- 
solidate vested interests and groups of privileged people, Indian poli- 
tics are thus becoming clearly defined and real issues are coming b^ore 
the public. Unfortunately even now, to some extent, the cloak of re- 
ligion misleads many people. 

When the privil^ed groups begin to fear the growth of nationalism 
aod mass interests, they b^in to act hysterically and in an unbecoming 

1. Interview to the foess, Lahore, 17 October 1937. From The Hitubutan Times, 
19 October 1937. 

2. At the Lucknow session on 17 October 1937 the Muslim League passed a 
resohition condemning the Congress tor “touting Bands Mataram as the national 
andiem upon the country in calbus disregard of the feelings of Muslims.’* The 
League also protested against the formation of the ministries in i»tain: provinces 
by dm Confess and condemned the Governors tor thdr toOure to enforce then 

. spedal powers fw .safeguarding the interests of the Mtulims and other minorities. 

3. In an. interview to die press, he expresed ^proval of Jinnah’s idea of organising 
the Mnslhns and desired that Hindus should also organise themselves for die 

^ protcetkm of dieh ri^ts. 
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manner. Perhaps, this is inevitable and we see that the limit has been 
passed. Wild talk of this kind does not influence events of course. But 
there are certain decencies which even a hysterical state cannot excuse. 
Tbe League and its supporters stand clearly and definitely today for the 
division of India, even on a political and economic plane, into religious 
groups.* Whatever this may be, it is against the thesis of the national- 
ist idea of unity of India. It is a reduction of modem life and its pro- 
blems to absurdity. It is mediaevalism. It is a thing which cannot 
happen because it is opposed to the logic of history. It is sad Aat 
there should be some people in India still who are so backward in t&eir 
ideas as to tiiink in this way. But, perhaps, it may be all to the go^, 
for the issues are clearly defined by being put forward in this manneij. 

This is the last ditch of political reaction. It may cause us some fii- 
convenience, but millions in this country will jump over it, as they 
have jumped over many other obstractions, and march steadily to their 
cherished goal of an independent and united India. 

4. In his presidential address at the Lucknow session of die Muslim League on 15 
October 1937, Jinnah said that the Congress ministries, “by their words, deeds 
and programme had shown that the Mussalmans cannot expect any justice or 
fairplay at their hands. . .they have their destiny in: their hands, and a weS-knit, 
solid, organised united force can face any danger and withstand any opposition. 
No Hindu leader speaking with any authority shows any concern or genuine 
desire for it. Honourable settlements can only be achieved between equals, and 
unless the two parties learn to respect and fear each other, there is no solid 
ground for any settlement. Offers of peace by the weaker party always mean 
confession of weakness, and an invitation to aggressiveness. . . .It does not require 
political wisdom to realise that all safeguards and settlements would be a scrap 
of paper, unless they are backed up by power. Politics means power and not 
relying on cries of justice or fairplay or gpodwill.” 


41. To Subhas Chandra Boso* 


Allahabad 

20.10.1937 

My d»r Subhas, 

Tour letter of the 17th. Certainly as suggested by you I shall discuss 
the Bande Mataram song with Dr. Tagore. 1 do not know that any 
Ic^mal statemmt is necessary by the Working Committee but we shwld 

1. A.I.C,C. File No. P-5/1937, p. 215, N.MAIL. 
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be deal in our own minds. 1 have managed to get an English transla- 
tion of Ananda .Math and I am reading it at present to get the bad:- 
ground of the song. It seem that this background is likely to irri- 
tate the Muslims.^ Further there is the difficulty of the language which 
is not understood by most people. I do not understand it without the 
help of a dictionary. 

There is no doubt that the present outcry against Bande Mataram is 
to a large extent a manufactured one by the communalists. At the 
same time there does seem some substance in it and people who are 
communalistically inclined have been affected by it. ^\^^atever we do 
cannot be to pander to communalists’ feelings but to meet real grievances 
where they exist. 

I have decided now to reach Calcutta on the 25th morning. This will 
give me time to see Dr. Tagore as well as other friends. 

As for disciplinary action, it is difficult for me to talk vaguely about 
strictness or leniency. Ultimately this has to be considered in relaticm 
to the general situation and to the particular facts of the case. Gene- 
rally speaking our policy was a strict one during the elections and im- 
mediately after. But later a certain leniency came in and a number of 
previous orders were revised on the party concerned apologising. In 
particular we felt that the denial of the four-anna membership to any 
person was not to be indulged in except in very special cases. Gene- 
rally the punishment was in regard to the holding of offices or member- 
ship of an elected committee. If the past record of a person was good 
and he had ened merely at election time because of local factions and 
passions we tried to take a lenient view and on his apologising no fur- 
ther action was taken. But as I have said above each individual case 
has to be considered on ite merits and even more important consideta- 
tion is the result of such action on Congress work in future. If such 
action is good to help Congress work it must be taken. If it is likely 
to hinder then it is to be avoided. Many of our people are insufficient- 
ly developed in the political sense not to be affected by personal rival- 
ries. And so they err occasionally without really wishing to go agamst 
the Congress. If it is possible to win them over and yet keep the pres- 
tige and discipline of the Congress, then it is worthwhile doing so. If 
a disciplinary action creates fairly widespread resentment among c^ain 
groups of Congressmen, then it has failed in its purpose. 

These are various considerations that are to be borne in mind. But 
ultimately the matter should be decided by the provincial committee or 


2. See post, section 5, ffem 22. 
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its sub-coinmittee. I dislike veiy much the idea of the Working Com- 
initt^ or the A.I.C.C. interfering m provincial decisions exc^t in a 
friendly way by private advice or consultation. In rare cases interfer* 
ence may be called for. After all it is the P.C.C. which has to shoulder 
the burden of the work in the province and it is not fair to it to do any- 
thing which lessens its prestige. Tliat is why our office has not taken 
any action in such matters directly and we have consistently tried to up- 
hold flie position of the P.C.C. At the same time we have tried to 
soothe the feelings of the parties concerned. Generally we have sent 
copies of our letters to the P.C.C. I was astonished to learn &om 
Sarat that the secretary of the P.C.C. does not keep him in touch 4ith 
our conespondence. lliis in itself shows a certain lack of coopetaiion 
in your office. ’ 

Apart from the general difficulty of dealing with party factions and 
the like, an additional difficulty is met with in Bengal and that is the 
communal one which is likely to get tied up with party rivalries. Bengal, 
politically considered, has been almost entirely a Hindu province in the 
past, that is to say, Hindu Bengal has taken an active part in politics. 
This is not likely to remain so for long as more and more Muslims are 
becoming politically awake. The question therefore is how far the Con- 
gress can influence these Muslims and bring them within its fold. )[f 
we are- unable to do so they will strengthen the communal elements. 
And then we shall have a dominating communal element in the poli- 
tics of Bengal. Thus the situation is a different one and in everything 
that is done, in our general Congress work, in assembly work, in the 
disciplinary action that we take, all these wider considerations have to 
be borne in mind. I have no doubt that you and Sarat have these con- 
siderations in mind. The recent meeting of the Muslim League and the 
fuhninations of Fazlul Huq there have shown the recrudescence of an 
intensive and low type of commutyalism.^ You may have to suffer for 
this in Bengal more than people in other provinces. But I do hope 
that you will be able to counter it by a wide appeal to the Muslim mas- 
ses. There is no other way to meet it. 1 do not think that tiiere is 
any real stmngth behind die Muslim League or its newfang^ support- 
ers. But it is our weakness that will make a difference. In facing Biis 


?. In' a ^weeh on 17 October 1937 at Ludenow, Fazlul Huq said: "If the Hindu 
Congress mmistrks continue to follow a policy of (^fqtressbn of ffie Mmlini 
minorities in thdr provinces, I declare it from ffiis platform tfiat 1 shall rebdiate 
in even if it costs my life. . .hypoai^, untiutfi and deceit are tfie basis 

of Congress policies and the Congress is trying to est^lish a Hindu mj in India." 
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difiEcult situatkm it is wise to avoid as far as possible internal fattums 
within fbe Congress and to try to end tiiem. 

About Tipperah distri&«I can say nodiing because obviously I do hot 
know all the facts.* But I have a vague feeling that if the situation is 
not handled carefully, it might streiigfhen the communal elements there 
and weaken the influence of the Congress on the Muslim masses. It is 
because of this that I wrote on this subject previously. But having 
written I do not propose to do anything else. It is for you and your 
colleagues to take such action as you think fit and proper. 

As for Karimganj, the facts that have been placed before me, and I 
have had sufficient matter from both sides, do leave a great doubt in 
my mind and in such matters I would like to give the benefit of the 
doubt to the parties proceeded against. Apart from the merits of the 
case the larger consideration of keq>ing effective workers together also 
influences me. A curious situation has arisen. We have no intimation 
whatever from the B.P.C.C. that any action has been taken. So in the 
ordinary course we have issued notices of the A.I.C.C. meeting to all 
our members. We are now asked by someone in Karimganj, to whom 
such a notice went, whether he can attend the meeting or not as the 
B.P.C.C. has taken action against him. As we have no official intima- 
tion we cannot take cognizance of this action, nor indeed do we know 
exactly what it is. We have referred him to the B.P.C.C. 

You ask me whether we want you to revise the penalty already im- 
posed. I do not even know what this penalty is and on whom it has 
been imposed, except rather vaguely. If you and Sarat feel, however, 
having regard to all the circumstances that it might be better to revise 
the penalty then certainly you might do so. That is for you to decide, 
keeping all the wider considerations before you. 

I hope you will share this letter with Sarat. 

I am thinking of going from Calcutta after the A.I.C.C. meeting to 
Assam and Sylhet for tour for a rVeek or so. I have never been that 
way before. I shall not of course go into the local politics in these 
places. Still I should like to have your advice as to how to proceed in 
sudi matters when I go there. I have already informed the B.P.C,C. 
about this tour of mine. I shall finally fix it up in Calcutta. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. Some Grngressmen in this district, against whom disd^linaiy action had been 
tiifcen for having worked against the Confess cmdidatcs in the elotions, had 
formed a rival Congres committee in otder to ct^rtme the Congress organisation. 
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SO. On th« 8iila Confwrenca* 


May I offer my congratulations to the All India Shia Political Confa- 
ence^ on its clear and unequivocal decision to support the Indian Na- 
tional Congress in Ihe struggle for India's freedom? Their resolution 
on the constituent assembly has also been on identical lines put for- 
ward by the Congress. I rejoice at this, not because they have aq|^t- 
ed the Congress resolution, but because they have considered these toK- 
tical questions apart from communal and other considerations. \ 

It is refreshing to see this clarity of outlook. We may have any num- 
ber of differences among ourselves on any number of questions. But 
when we consider the issue of national freedom, political or economic, 
there can be no “ifs” and “buts” and provisos. Those who add pro- 
visos care more for them than for the main objective and so the objec- 
tive itself becomes secondary and even fades into insignificance. TTie 
question before each one of us always is what we should give tiie first 
place and what the second place. By that we are judged. The Shia 
conference has placed the first thing in the first place and has not sought 
to lessen its real significance by provisos. I congratulate the members of 
the conference and welcome them warmly to the ranks of those who 
fight for India’s freedom. 

1. Allaliabad, 21 October 1937. The Hindu, 21 October 1937. 

2. The All India Shia Political Conference was held on 11-12 October 1937 at 
Lucknow. They questioned the claim of the Muslim League to represent the 
entire Muslim community and resolved to join the Congress. 


51. To Acharyo Narondra Deva* 


Allahabad 

9 - 11-1937 


My dear Narendra Deva, 

I have just heard that tihe council meeting® has been pos^xmed. I do 
not know what date will be fixed for it now and it is possibk that I 

1. ALCX3. File No. P-20/1937, pp. 73-74, N.M.M.L. 

2. OftheU-PmC. 
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may not be able to go there as I have many en^gements. I am, how- 
ever, going to Lucknow on the 15th and from there to Bara Banki the 
same day, returning thabjpight to Allahabad. 

Vague rumours have reached me about very active canvassing about 
the presidentship of the provincial conference. I do not mind such a 
canvassing but I do h(^ that this is not a prelude to bitter conflicts 
within the P.C.C. It is absolutely immaterial who is elected president 
and who is not. But it is very important that we must avoid the kind 
of unhealthy conflict within our ranks that we have had in the past. 
A very serious situation is arising in the U.P. in regard to communal 
matters. Some members of the Muslim League, enraged at their defeat 
at Bijnor,® are carrying on the most filthy and violent propaganda, even 
urging personal violence and not stopping at suggesting murder. This 
propaganda is directed chiefly against Congress Muslims and the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema. We shall have to consider this situation very carefully for 
it requires tactful handling. There are other grave matters before us 
affecting all our future work. When I think of all this I am shocked 
at the pettiness people show in regard to elections and the like. 

I have received a complaint by telegram from Lucknow about the 
declaration of Dr. Murarilal as president of the provincial conference. 
I do not propose to take any action as it is for the P.C.C. to decide 
finally. But this kind of reference to the A.I.C.C. is itself an undesir- 
able indication of the growth of party factions. 

The provincial conference dates were fixed for the 28th and 29th. But 
I understand that Aligarh people want the dates changed. It is possi- 
ble that owing to the riot there and other factors a later date might be 
desirable.* Anyway a final decision should be made very soon. I am 
going to Assam at the end of November for a fortnight. 

If it is possible for you to hold tiie council meeting on the 15th at 
Ludcnow it would suit me, or even the 16th. An early meeting is desi- 
rable to decide about any dispute regarding the presidentship as well as 
the dates of the provincial conference. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahatlal Ndiru 


3. In ffte Bijnoi-Najibabad Muslim raral constituency by&election, Hafiz Mahammad 
Ibrahim, tiie Congress candidate, defeated Abdus Sami, the Mnshm League ean- 
chdate, by a margin of over five thousand votes. 

*4. A Hindu-Muslim riot took place in Aligath on 3 Novemba 1937. 
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52. To Mohammad Umail Khan* 


Allahabad 
November 10, 1937 


My d^r Nawab Sahib, 

I am taking the liberty of writing to you as I am greatly distressed at 
the turn events have t^en. The kind of things that are being said and 
written are likely to accentuate communal feelings very greatly an<^' lead 
inevitably to great bitterness and possibly trouble. I am sure you iwant 
to avoid this as much as I do. During election contests exaggerated 
statements are often made which normally one would hesitate to Isay. 
Even so it has been my desire to prevent any such exaggeration feom 
disfiguring our work and whenever my attention has been drawn to it, 
I have taken some action in the matter. 

During the Bundelkhand election and even more so during the Bijnor 
election much was said on behalf of the Muslim League which astonish- 
ed me. Still I thought that the fever of election held people and that 
this would pass. But I find that this continues and the violence of the 
speeches and writings is not only not conducive to clear thought, but 
can only lead to violence in action. 

I do not quite know what our differences are in politics. I had ima- 
gined that they were not very great. But, whatever they might be, I 
am sure you will agree with me that it is highly desirable for all of us 
to keep to a certain standard in our public work and to avoid appeals 
to passion and bigotry. Only thus can public life grow and a question 
be considered dispassionately. 

I presume that you think that the Congress has acted wrongly or is 
pursuing wrong ideals. You are perfectly entitled to think so and to 
say so. We are a political party and criticism is always good and helps 
in keeping an individual and a party up to the mark. I wish, however, 
that (he criticism was specific and political. This would help us and 
the public in understanding it and perhaps ih meeting it to some ex- 
tent. I would be grateful to you if you could let me have diis helpful 
criticism. 'What ate the specific policies and programmes or principles 
of the CcHigress with which you do not agree? You will remember that 
you and Khaliquzzaman told us that you agreed with the Wardha pro- 
gramme of die Congress. That is a pretty comprehensive prt^ramme 
ItjVbich includes almost everything that we stand for. Thjcn there is the 
lupdEtmental r%hts resolution of the Congress and our declarations on 

' 1, Comwpmdewoe^ (Allailidbad, 1938). 
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the Communal Award. In Calcutta recently some of these previous re- 
solutions relating to m^ority rights were assembled together in one 'Com- 
prehensive resolution^ wffich you no doubt have seen. These rescdutions 
covet religious matters, culture, language, script, etc. 

On the language and script question I wrote a pamphlet giving the 
Congress viewpoint.^ This had a very favourable reception all round 
and there was general agreement with its conclusion. I do not know 
if you have seen it. In any event I am sending a copy to you. 

I think it would be definitely helpful to all concerned if we could 
define our points of agreement and points of difference. That would 
be fair to the public also, and we could then discuss or debate the points 
of difference. When you asked me to go to Lucknow to discuss with 
you the constituent assembly resolution, I gladly went although it 
involved upsetting my programme. We failed to agree about tire word- 
ing of that resolution but our discussion clarified matters and showed 
that there was no great fundamental difference. 

The principal object of my writing to you, however, is to draw your 
attention to the fantastic statements that have been and are being made 
by many people on behalf of the Muslim League. I cannot imagine 
that you agree with them and yet these statements go uncontradicted. 
And not only statements but acts which are not condemned. For ins- 
tance, after the Bijnor election a volunteer on behalf of the Muslim 
League stabbed one of our respected workers in the train.* The volun- 
teer might have got excited and I have no particular grievance against 
him, but the fact that this incident did not draw any condemnation 
from the leaders of the Muslim League surprised and distressed me. 

Other kinds of violence have also been indulged in and, to my know- 
ledge, incitements to violence have been and are frequent. The en- 
couragement of this type of speech and activity can only lead to dq)lo- 
rable results. 

2. Hie A.I.C.C. in its meeting in Calcutta held from 26 October to 1 Novonber 
1937, while drawing attention to its policy in regard to the rights of the minorities 
in India and to the fundamental rights resolution passed by it earlier, reiterated 
that “it considers it its duty to protect these ri^ts and ensure the widest possi- 
ble scope for the devdqiment of these minorities and Aeir participation in the 
fullest measure in the political, economic and cultural life of the nation. The 
objective of the Congress is an independent and united India where no class or 
group or majority or minority may ocploit another to its own advantage^ and 
where all the elements in the nal^ may cooperate together for the common 
good and the advancement of the people of India.” 

3. ^ post, section IS, item 33, 

4. Maulana Nasir-ud-din, a leading Om^essman of Fyzabad, was stabbed on 28 
October 1937. 
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The gteatest stress has been laid during the Bijnor electkm campaign 
and subsequently on the fact that Islam is in danger and diat the Con- 
gress is out to destroy Islam. Has this, or can it have, an atom of troth 
in it? Is it a fair statement even at election time? I would b^ you 
to consider this, for it hurts me to see such remarks made by responsible 
persons and respcmsible organisations. We are a political organisation 
working for political ends, which, of necessity, must be alike for Hindu 
and Muslim as well as other religious communities. We have declared 
in the most unequivocal terms that full religious and cultural freedom 
is guaranteed to every one and every group. Even if we had not iso 
declared, is it conceivable by the wildest stretch of imagination that Isl^ 
can be suppressed by the Hindus in India or vice versa? \ 

I enclose for your consideration extracts from notices and posters issued 
on behalf of the Muslim League during the Bijnor election and would 
beg you to consider if they are fair and legitimate statements. 

It has been stated repeatedly that my statement tiiat the Congress 
has nothing to do with religion implies active opposition to Islamic be- 
lirfs. It has further been declared that Congress Muslims are active 
atheists. Are either of these statements true? 

In a manifesto issued by the joint secretary of the U.P. Muslim League 
Parliamentary Board during the Bijnor election, it was stated that the 
Congress had decided to suppress, to dominate over and finally to cripple 
the Muslims so that they might never rise again. It was further added 
that the Congress was determined to bring about such a transformation 
in the religious outlook of the Muslims that instead of prostrating them- 
selves before Allah they should do so before Gandhi and Jawaharlal like 
the Hindus. The fantastic nature of these statements would lead one 
to attach little importance to them, but when they are made on behalf 
of a responsible organisation, one cannot dismiss them lightly. 

In the course of speeches on behalf of the Muslim League candidate 
of Bijnor emphasis was laid on the following: 

(1) The Congress wanted to suppress and eliminate Urdu. 

(2) The Congress would stop tazias. 

(3) The Congress would stop cow-killing. 

(4) The Congress would force people to wear dhotis instead of 
pyjamas. 

(5) i^e Congress bribed the Ulemas. 

These, you will affcee with me, are extraordinary and fantastic charges. 
The charge of bribing our respected colleagues of the |amiat-ul'Ulema is 
so patently absurd that it is almost ludicrous. It was said to be support- 
ed by a letter which I wrote to Rafi Ahmad Kidwai at fhe time the 
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Bundelkhand election. I sent this letter to the press some time bade. 
I ako sent a copy direct to Mr. Jinnah. Probably you have seen it. Do 
you think there is anytflmg the least bit improper in it? 

I have been accused, in a number of newspapers supporting the Mus- 
lim League, of having snatched away and tom off every flag bearing 
AUah-o-AJkbar in Najibabad. This is a complete lie without the shadow 
of a foundation. I have no recollection of even seeing such a flag in 
Najibabad. As you know I move about in large crowds and anything 
that I do can be seen by thousands of persons. 

It has been stated by Maulana Shaukat Ali that the peasant voters 
in Bijnor were threatened by tehsildars, patwaris, mahajans and land- 
lords and thus induced to vote for the Congress candidates. Further, 
they were harassed at the polling stations if they came to support the 
Muslim League. 1 am not aware of any such incidents but if you can 
draw my attention to any I shall certainly inquire. 

Dr. KM. Ashraf has been made a special target and all manner of 
false statements have been attributed to him. It has been stated diat 
he declared at the Ahrar conference that like the Russians, Mussolini 
and Hitler, we shall destroy every relic of religion and kill every religious 
person. It passes one’s belief how such astounding lies can be given 
currency. 

Information reaches us from our local committees tiiat groups of workers 
for the Muslim League go about from village to village shouting offen- 
sive slogans, such as Congress Murdabad, Gandhi Murddbad, Hindu 
Kafir hain, unko mame se ham bahisht jawenge.^ Written complaints 
to this effect have reached the Congress offices. I need -not add that 
the villagers greatly resent this kind of thing and there might have been 
trouble if our people had not restrained them. 

The widespread repetition of such falsehoods, the deliberate spread 
of religious fanaticism, and the open incitements to violence must excite 
and anger many persons and degrade our public life. I have referred 
above only to the statements made by responsible members of the Muslim 
League and to writings in well-known newspapers supporting the Lea- 
gue. My list would be interminable if I refened to the filffiy abuses 
by many irresponsible persons. The growth of this spirit of violence 
is evident. Maulvi Naseer attacked in the train after the Bijnor elec- 
tion, Mr. Abdul Hakim® shouted down at a meeting at Basti, Maulana 


5. “Oeatli tp the Congress, dcafft to Gandhi, Hindus are infidels, we Aall reach 
bf killing 

C. A leading Congressman of Basti; Dq)uty Speaker, U.P. Assembly, 1937-39. 
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Ahmad Said driven away from a public meeting in Madias, Sir Wazii 
Hasan in Delhi. I was in Cawnpore recently and many instances were 
reported to me. 

Saddest of all perhaps has been the lecent episode in Aligarh Uni- 
versity. One can put up with much in the market place, but we have 
a right to ejqpect a higher cultural level and some restraint in a uni- 
versity. And yet we had passion and violence there also. You arc 
intimately connected with Aligarh and have no doubt looked up to it 
with pride. Does it not pain you to learn that many of the stud^ts 
of Aligarh, influenced by a speech delivered by Maulana Zafar Ali t^an 
and apparently incited by their vice-chancellor, should behave in mis 
manner?^ \ 

I do not want to exaggerate what is happening and I am sure it will 
tone down and be controlled. But what I worry about is the encourage- 
ment of and acquiescence in these deplorable events by responsible pub- 
lic men. Can we have any public life, or any life, if this is the back- 
ground in which we function? With what self-respect can we look 
into each other’s eyes, or into the eyes of the foreigner, if we forget 
the elemental courtesies and decencies of life? You and I and many 
of us have been entangled in public affairs for a long stretch of years 
and we have seen many ups and downs. We have, I hope, a measure 
of respect for each other. We came to politics not to find a profession, 
for we could have done well otherwise also. We came because we want- 
ed to work for an objective we had at heart. We tried to live up to 
certain ideals and even when sorrow and difficulty encompassed us tiie 
thought of that objective and those ideals kept us going. It has not been 
die politician’s game of electioneering that has kept us up to the mark. 
Elections come and go; we win or lose. But there are other things 
in life which have attracted us and given us strength even when disas- 
ter seemed to threaten us. But if those things go, life itself would lose 
its flavour, and public affairs would become a curse and an abomination. 

I have written to you at great length and told you what I had in my 
heart. You will forgive me. I am distressed at the shaping of events 
and I want, with your help, to stop this rot. 

One thing more. If you have any grievance or complaint against the 
Congress or its methods during the election or at any other time, I hope 
you will not hesitate to let me know, even as I have written to you 

7. At a meeting of the Aligarh Muslim University Union on 4 November 1937 when 
KM. Ashraf tried to cafan down the feelings roused by the hi^ly provocative 
and abnsive speech made by Maulana Zafar Ali IQian, he was maidiandled 
bp some of the Maulana’s sufqxnrters. 
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frankly. We are a large organisation and things may be done on our 
behalf which are undesirable. We try to stop them whenever we can 
get hold of them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. To V. K. Krishna Menon> 


Allahabad 
November 11, 19?7 


My dear Krishna, 

. . .A very unfortunate development in India and specially in the U.P. 
in recent weeks has been a fierce communal campaign by the Muslim 
League. Fear of the growth of Congress influence among the Muslims 
and specially the Congress victory in the Bijnor bye-election, has led tire 
Muslim League to most unscrupulous methods. There is no political 
or economic argument. It is just sheer religious fanaticism and a cam- 
paign of undiluted violence. When one sees what is being said and 
done, the virtue of full liberty of speech and writing seons to grow 
a little less. This campaign has had full play as the provincial govern- 
ment does not take any action. Everything up to murder on religious, 
grounds is preached and the worst type of fanaticism is being roused. 

Probably you were somewhat worried by what I wrote about Russia 
in a previous letter.^ You hinted as much. Perhaps you imagine that 
some kind of Trotskyism is spreading in India. There is no such thing 
here. But the various trials in Russia this year highly placed indivi- 
duals gave a great shock to many people, mostly friends of Russia. Those 
trials might We been perfectly justified, but (he mere fact that they 
occurred showed an unhealthy background. Why should there be this 
backgrotmd more than twenty years after the revolution? Why should 
there be such complete suppression of civil liberty even so long after 
the militant period of the revolution and civil war? These questions 


L l-N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
2. See pott, section 12, item 12. 
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trouble one and I must confess I can find no satisfactory answers. They 
are more or less academic questions which do not affect our actions. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


54. To District Magistrate, Saharanpur' 


Allahat^d 

11/12/^7 


Dear Kunwar Jasbir Singh, 

I have just returned from the rural area around Saharanpur where I 
went to address some meetings. An incident occurred at a meeting at 
Mirzapur to which I should like to draw your attention. I arrived there 
at five, somewhat later than the appointed hour. I met an excited 
crowd of over a thousand persons on the road awaiting me. I was in- 
formed that some time earlier a group of persons headed by one Mr. Ali 
Ahmad of Raipur had come to the meeting which was waiting for me 
and aeated some disturbance. A group of Muslim League volunteers 
had also come about the same time in a motor bus. After a while they 
tried to snatch the national flag and in doing so they belaboured several 
persons. Ihis action was resented and there was fear of retaliation when 
the Congressmen present appealed to the crowd not to retaliate in any 
way. The flag was snatched away, broken and tom. Just then news 
came that I was arriving. Therefore the crowd, or most of it, went to 
the roadside to see me and meanwhile the durries and other articles were 
removed from the meeting place, apparently by the persons who had 
come with Mr. Ali Ahmad, and taken away. His party retired hurriedly 
and so did the Muslim League volunteers on the bus. By the time I 
arrived they had all gone. 

I was further told that Mr. Shah Nazar of Behat, who I understand 
is a special magistrate, was present for part of the time before my arrival. 
He 1^ before the flag was snatched and tom. 

. Tha kind of thing indicates an extraordinary state of affairs and it is 
hjbsly to lead to trouble on the election day. In particular any attempt 
to dishonour the national flag is greatly resented and I for my part am 
not pr^ared to tolerate it even if this leads to trouble. 

1. J.N. Coereqxmdence, N.MM.L, 
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I might mention that a report of the affair has been lodged at the 
Behat police station. 

I am leaving Sahara^ur early tomonow morning. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


55. To Masood Husain' 


Camp Lucknow 
December 22, 1937 


Dear Mr. Masood Husain,* 

rhave your letter.* 1 entirely agree with you in what you say about Urdu 
notices being distributed and also that the language should be Hindu- 
stani. I understand that Urdu notices have been distributed. As for 
the language of the notice itself, I find, apart from about half a dozen 
words, the language is simple and ordinary Hindustani. So that the 
notice taken as a whole consisting of several hundred words is in proper 
language. It is impossible to object to a few individual words as Ais 
depends so much on the writer of the notice. You must also remember 
that the notice is written chiefly for the villagers and words are used 
which they are likely to understand. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A,LC.C. File No. P-20(i)/1937, p. 237, N.M.M.L. 

2. A vakil of Basti. 

3. He had complained that the notices for the provincial conference at Aligarh had 
been issued in Hindi only and had many Saadarit words in them. 
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5C. To Mohammad Ismdl Khan* 


Allahabad 
December 26 , 1937 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

I must apologise to you for the delay in answering your letter of Decem- 
ber Ist.^ It reached me about the middle of the month on my return 
from Assam and I have been overwhelmed with work since then. 

You suggest that I have been hasty in aniving at certain conclusion^ 
•on the basis of information supplied by interested parties. It may bi 
so and perhaps on a fuller consideration of all the evidence I might vary^, 
my opinion. Indeed I wrote to you in order to balance the facts and 
accusations in my possession with such as you might draw my attention 
to. Any person, however judicial-minded he might be, is invariably 
influenced to some extent by what he sees and hears. I have seen some- 
thing and I have heard a great deal about the activities of some of the 
workers on behalf of the League and I have been influenced thereby. 
But essentially my distress was due to the whole background of the 
Muslim League propaganda, as evidenced by their official leaflets and 
notices and other statements. All this was intensely communal and 
anti-Congress. Political questions were hardly referred to and the stress 
was on religious and communal questions, which did not arise at all. 
This seems to me a grave disservice to any community and to the nation, 
for progress comes through the development of the political mentality 
in a group. Nationalism is obviously a higher ideal than communalism 
in so far as politics is concerned. 

I am writing this reply in some haste and therefore I cannot deal very 
fully now with all the points you have referred to. Nor do I think it 
desirable for us to waste our energy in discussing all manner of personal 
complaints and allegations. I shall only say this that a very large num- 
ber of complaints have reached me of needless aggression on the part 
of persons calling themselves Muslim Leaguers. The national flag has 
been tom and pulled down, Congress meetings in villages interfered with, 
and speedies of a violent and provocative kind delivered. Some of these 
instances I have investigated myself. 

1. Nthm-Jinmth Cone$pondence, (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. He had written; "1 am sure that you must be aware that die nationalist press 
has been vilifying and calumniating our most respected leaders without any pro- 
test from any Congress public man of eminence. The patience of die Mn^d- 
matM is wdl-ni|^ exhausted and if they, dierefore, hit back, it may be occaskmal- 
]y below ffie belt, you duxild not fed gready horrified. . .” 
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The flag issue is now being raised. So far as we are concerned we 
have not raised any objection to the Muslim League flag being put up 
or di^layed. But do yoiynot think that this is definitely a stq> back 
which will lead to all manner of complications? The Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Sikh League and Christian associations will put up their flags 
in public places with equal justification. That surely is not the way to 
promote unity and consolidation and nationalism or to advance h} the 
freedom of India. For all these years we have treated the tricolour flag 
as the national flag of India and it has gained a widespread respect and 
currency. Purposely it was designed to signify the unity of India: one 
of its colours was green to signify the Muslims. Maulana Mohamed Ali 
(and probably Maulana Shaukat Ali also) hoisted it on numerous occa- 
sions and spoke eloquently on its significance. Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman 
had it hoisted on the Lucknow Municipal Board buildings and elsewhere. 
Is he now going to put up the Muslim League flag or a variety of flags 
representing different communities? 

It is all this background of communalism, separatism, anti-nationalism 
and a non-political consideration of political issues, that distresses me. 
I realise and appreciate that the Muslim League, in so far as its resolu- 
tions are concerned, has come much nearer to the Congress politically. 
That is a welcome advance. But the background does not fit in with 
this; indeed it is in direct contradiction with it. Take again the fact 
that many of the present leaders of the Muslim League (I do not refer 
to you or to Mr. Jinnah) sided completely with the British Government 
throughout our straggles with it, and some of them actively cooperated 
with the most reactionary conservatives and diehards in Er^land. Am 
I to understand that they are converts to independence and direct action 
now? 

One particular statement in your letter has surprised me exceedingly. 
This is about the stabbing incident after the Bijnor election. You say 
that after inquiry you found that the volunteer who stabbed a Qntgress 
worker had sufficient provocation to justify the act. Now this seems 
to me very strange. My own information is that the perscui stabbed 
is an exceedingly mild and quiet individual and in ffict that he was 
probably stabb^ in error for someone dse. But, ev^ otherwise, do you 
think a provocative remark is enough to justify stabbing? 

You draw my attention to offensive remarks and statements made by 
persons working on behalf of the Congress. You agree, I think, that 
0}ngtessmen as such have not made them but that some nuadvies and 
Ahiars have done so. It may be so and I am exceedmgly sorry for it. One 
or. two instances were brought to my notice during my election tours 
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and I expressed my strong disapproval of them. Certainly I am pre- 
pared to condemn all such remark by whomsoever made. Unfortunate- 
ly I seldom have time to see the Urdu or Hindi press and cannot follow 
its outbursts. As for the so-called nationalist press in English, there has 
certainly been anti-Muslim League propaganda but this has been politi- 
cal, I suppose. I do not remember seeing anything personal. In any 
event please remember that the Congress does not control any single 
such newspaper. They are vaguely nationalist because they cater for a 
public which prefers that outlook and they criticise individuals and groups 
in the Congress, including me, pretty vigorously. I disapprove entirely of 
many of their policies but I am unable to control them. \ 

I have not seen the dramatic piece-"* which appeared in the Hindustfin, 
nor have I read Sardar Sardul Singh’s speech^ to which you refer. 

I might remind you that last May or June, when I was in Burma, my 
attention was drawn to certain references to Mr. Jinnah in the Gujarati 
press. Tliese papers were not Congress papers; indeed they were partly 
anti-Congress. I did not myself see what they had written but on being 
told that they had indulged in personal criticism, I deprecated this and 
publicly apologised to Mr. Jinnah, although I was in no way concerned 
with the papers.-'’ 

You refer to the Congress mass contact movement as if this was started 
as a challenge to the Muslim League.* Allow me to assure you that it is 
nothing of the kind. You may or may not agree with the ideology bdiind 
it, but you will appreciate, I hope, that it has nothing to do with 
Hindu or Muslim as such. It is the natural development of an orga- 
nisation towards the niasscs. I laid stress on it in April 19B6 in my 
Lucknow Congress address^ and since then we have been pushing it. 

3. This was a parody written by Athar Rasheed on the Muslim League session held 
at Lucknow. 

4. In his presidential address at the Punjab Political Conference, he had said: "... 
the cau.se of political independence of this country cannot be allowed to be 
retarded by schismatic taidencies of self-seekers who use religious and cultural 
catch-phrases to mislead the unsophisticated masses. :r.Ccnnmunal leaders who 
wouldn’t sacrifice the crease of their trousers for community or country, often 
speak of facing realities, not knowing that the world of reahties is much wider 
dian the tip of their nose, beyond which these communal leaders are unabfe to 
see anything.” 

?. See ante, item 6. 

6. He had stated: "It is possible that the situation may improve after the elections 
are over, though I am not sure whether the mass Contact movement whkh is 
bong carried (Hi aggressively by the Congress among die Muslims will not con- 
tinue to cause friction and maintain the present tennon.” 

7. See Selected Worjfcs, Vol. 7, pp. 170-195. 
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A few months later 1 pointed out that it had lagged bdiind so far as 
the Muslims were concerned and urged Congressmen to push it among 
them. Whatever the shijrtcomings and errors of the Congress might be, 
it is in conception and even in practice a national movement. It has 
no other raison detre. It cannot admit the argument that it must 
not function in a particular .religious group. For if it does so, it ceases 
to be national. If it does so, it must also retire from other such groups, 
and ultimately it must fade away. There is no middle course. 

We are a political organisation with our doors open to all and trying 
to function on the national plane. In the interests of Indian unity and 
freedom it is essential that there should be such an organisation. There 
is no other. It may be that occasionally this organisation errs in a com.* 
munal or group matter. If so every effort must be made to put it right. 
To attack it as an organisation and try to weaken it is to attack the 
conception of Indian unity itself and of nationalism and freedUm. What 
will take its place? And what of all of us if there is no such organisation? 

We go to elections of course in the hope of winning a seat. But I 
hope you will remember that we aim higher. Winning seats does not 
carry us far. We are out to develop the people politically and to 
organise them for the fight for freedom. Elections give us an oppor- 
tunity for this and so we welcome them. An election ran on personal 
issues or other side issues is of no use to us whatsoever; indeed it 
injures our cause. 

You refer to the belief that the Congress is trying to destroy Muslim 
solidarity. That is often said but I do not understand it at all. There 
can be and should be religious or cultural solidarity. But when we 
enter the political plane, the solidarity is national, not corhmunal; when 
we enter the economic plane the solidarity is economic. The Congress 
is out to build up national solidarity and at the same time to preserve 
in every way possible the cultural solidarity of different groups. 

It is very unfair of anyone to charge Muslim supporters of the Con- 
gress with being financed by the Congress.® Naturally in our elections 
we help our candidates, Hindu or Muslim. Apart from this what is 
m^nt? If it is hinted at that Muslims in the Congress are there for 
love of money it is a calumny and a falsehood. Our finances are per- 
fectly abewe board and can be inspected. In our various offices &ere 
are a number of Hindu as well as Muslim wholetime workers who are 
paid a maintenance allowance, which is usually far less than what they 

8. He had said: “. . .tlie Muslim supporters of the Congress are being financed and 
hdped die Congress witidi, as at present constituted, is an overwhelmingly 
Hindu b^y, to fi^t their co-reK^nists and subdue them. . ." 
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can earn otherwise or what they were actually getting befrae they join- 
ed us. 

You refer to the appointment to ministerial offices of persons who 
have abjured their parties and only recently joined the Congress. Pre- 
sumably you refer to Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim. I think you are very 
unfair to him. Perhaps you do not know that Hafiz Ibrahim has been 
a Congressman for years past and has held office in Congress committees. 
He left the League Parliamentary Board long before the ministries were 
formed on the ground that the board was allying itself to reactioiiary 
elements which had opposed the League and the Congress in the gen- 
eral elections. That attitude was a perfectly comprehensible and jumfi- 
able one, whether one agreed with it or not. Subsequently as you knpw 
he resigned and sought election again. What more can man do? 

I hope however that now that the elections are over all these matters 
and disputes will torie down and gradually vanish away, allowing us to 
consider our national problems dispassionately. You write that you agree 
with the Congress programme as outlined in the Wardha resolution of the 
Working Committee. You agree that politically speaking there seem to 
be no vital differences between the Congress and the League, and then 
you ask me to point out where we differ from you.® Perhaps this letter 
will help you to appreciate our viewpoint. It is not for us to seek out 
differences, it is our business to remove them. We are a political organi- 
sation trying with such ability and energy as we possess to work for a 
certain end. In the nature of things, being a national organisation we 
work among all classes and groups in India. This means no ill will to 
other groups or individuals. Our effort must necessarily be to gain their 
goodwill. So far as the minorities are concerned it is our declared aim 
and purpose to go out of our way even to gain their goodwill. So if we 
agree in such a large measure why should we not carry on in a friendly 
way? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9. He mote: "...as far as the interest of the whole country is concerned, there 
is not much difference between the policies and programmes of the two organi- 
sations... 1 may be permitted the liberty of stating that if this mass contact 
movement had not been thrust upon us and if the Muslim League parties had 
not in the various l^latures been so contemptuously treated by the Congress, 
ndmever happened to be in majority, ffie Mnssahnans vrould have been 
neatw the Coagfess idcab today than they are likely to be for some ctmsiderable 
time to come, . ." 
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S7. Misr«porting in th« Pr«M* 


Unfortunately I have no time to read the Hindi and Urdu press, especially 
of the Punjab and Delhi. Rarely when I see it I am astonished and 
grieved at the Idnd of propaganda that is canied on in many of these 
papers and at the number of wrong statements made. My attention has 
just been drawn to some of these statements and I am astounded that 
any one should have made such false statements about me. One of these 
is that I have refused to see Mr. Jinnah. This is wholly false. Another 
remarkable statement is that I am encouraging the Shahidganj agitation 
and it is stated that I have promised to give a large sum of money to the 
Ahrars for this purpose. This is absolutely and maliciously false. I en- 
tirely disapprove of this agitation and everybody knows that the Congress 
does not permit any kind of civil disobedience at the present moment. 
As for my promising money for this or anything else, the charge is a 
scandalous one which no person with a spark of decency could have 
made. Our Congress accounts are audited and placed before the public. 

Another 'false statement was that I had pulled down the Mushm 
League flag at Najibabad some time back. There is not a shadow of 
a foundation for this. No Congressman has any business to interfere 
in any way with any such flag. I regret that communal flags should 
be given prominence as this must inevitably mean a multiplicity of 
flags and emphasise separatist tendencies. Our national flag was deli- 
berately chosen to represent all communities and groups in India. It 
was and is the common flag of India, representing the unity of India, 
as Maulana Mohamed Ali so often emphasized. But I do not wish 
to force it on anyone nor do I wish to interfere with any other flag. 

I would appeal with all earnestness to all journalists and newspaper- 
men not to give publicity to rumours and unauthorised reports oi to 
anything which increases bitterness. They have a heavy responsibility 
and they must prove worthy of it. To the public I would appeal not 
to believe in anything which is not authorised and proved to be 
authentic. I am always prepared to confirm or deny any piece of news. 
Widiout such confirmation or denial anything relating to me should 
not be believed. 

1. Statement to the press, Harduaganj, 30 December 1937. The Tribune, 
• 31 December 1937. 
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58. To Mola Ram* 

Camp Haiduaganj 
December 31, 1937 

My dear Mela Ram, 

Owing to Muslim League propaganda a very serious situation is arising 
in many parts of the province. We have to handle this very tactfully. 
Apart from the big issues involved, we have to see that small grievances 
are met and there are no petty poinls of conflicts. • 

In Saharanpur there are some matters of this kind which des^c 
immediate attention. Probably it was largely because of them that yfc 
lost the election. It is possible that unless they are settled quickly a 
worse situation might arise. 

I am therefore writing to you to request you to do your utmost to 
get tiiese matters settled. It is better to err on the side of generosity 
in such cases for we have to look at them from a larger political objec- 
tive. Mohanlal Saxena has been specially asked by the council of the 
P.C.C. to visit Saharanpur to look into these matters. 

These matters are: 

(1) The Idgah dispute® which you know well. This must be settled 
and the person owning the land be induced to part with it for the Idgah. 

(2) The question of the chairmanship of the municipal board or the 
district board and of the education committee. We understand that 
if one of these chairmanships does not go to a Muslim member there 
will be great irritation among the Muslims. I trust, therefore, that it 
will be possible for a Muslim member to be elected to one of them. 

(3) The question of retrenchment of the Muslim clerks in the muni- 
cipal board. In this matter a little generosity would well repay our 
efibrts. 

We consider these Saharanpur matters as having more than local im- 
portance. It is therefore that I am writing to you and Mohanlal 
Saxena is going there in a day or two. I do hope that you will be 


1. A.I.CX;. Fae No. P-20(i)/1937, p. 229, N.M.M.L. 

2. This di^te was over cow sacrifice in Cangoh in Saharaiqpw district. 
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able to put right these unfortunate matters. We have spoken to Ajit 
Prasad^ of course. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. Ajit Prasad Jain (b. 1902); member, U.P. Assembly, 19J7-39 and 1946-47; mem- 
ber, Constituent Assembly, 1947-50; member, Lok Sabha, 1952-65; Minister 
for Relief and Rehabilitation, Government of India, 1950-54 and Minister for 
Food and Agriculture, 1954-59; president, U.P.P.C.C., 1961-64; Governor of 
Kerala, 1965-66; chairman, Inigation Commission of India since 1969; mem- 
ber, Rajya Sabha, 1968-72. 


59. The Need for a Dispassionate Approach’ 


From press reports it appears that Mr. M.A. Jinnah has issued some 
kind of a challenge to me, though I have not been able to make out 
what this is about and why he should think it necessary to issue chal- 
lenges.* Nor have I any recollection of any previous challenge to which 
he refers. Mr. Jinnah is further reported to have said that he is fight- 
ing the Congress leadership which is misleading the Hindus. In the 
same week Mr. Fazlul Huq has called upon Muslims to prepare for 
direct action against Hindus and has threatened to use a big rod against 
those he disapproves of.* He looks forward to communal conflicts and 
prophesies dire happenings in which he will play a prominent role. All 
this frank incitement to communalism and hatred and conflict is strange 

1. Statement to the press, Bombay, 1 January 1938. The Hindustan Times, 3 
January 1938. 

2. Speaking at Calcutta on 26 December 1937 Jinnah said: '^1 am not fitting 
Hindus. 1 am fighting a leadership which is misleading Hindus. . .1 had thrown 
out a challenge many months ago to Jawaharlal Nehru and I throw out the 
challenge now. Let him come and sit with us and let us formulate a cons- 
tructive and practical and ameliorative programme whidi will remove poverty 
and hunger and give immediate rdief to the poor.*’ 

3. At a meeting of the All India Muslim Students Federation at Calcutta on 28 
December 1937, Fazlul Huq said; "...I have got a stem rod for those who 
preach communalism and disturb the peace of the country. We must hold fast 
and avoid aS separatist tendencies. We are surrounded by enemies on all sides 
and we must ttoefore be ready for thu fight.” 
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language which one has not associated so far with political leaders and 
diose in positions of responsibility. I have no taste or aptitude for 
controversy of this kind and I can only regret that matters which should 
be discussed dispassionately and with the ordinary courtesies of public 
life should be dealt with in such a manner. Whoever wishes to fight the 
Congress on the communal issue will have to fight in the air, for the 
Congress will have nothing to do with such internecine conflicts. We 
have fought, not without success, the mighty power of British imperialism 
and that fight we shall continue till imperialism flourishes no more in 
India. In that fight we shall gladly cooperate with every individtkl and 
group in India, whatever our minor difiPerences might be. We tmnk in 
terms of no other fight, and we shall strain every nerve and do our iitoost 
to gain the confidence and goodwill of all our countrymen. Mr. Fazlul 
Huq’s approach is one of threats and angry defiance. Mr. Jinnah’s ap- 
proach is anything but friendly. But I should like to assure Mr. Jinnah, 
on behalf of my colleagues and myself, that even without the issue of 
challenges, any statement or proposal by Mr. Jinnah will always have 
the most careful consideration. We are always prepared to sit down and 
consider any of the problems which afllict India. So far as the minori- 
ties question is concerned, it is the declared and well-established policy 
of Ihe Congress not only to do full justice to them, but to go even 
beyond that in order to inspire confidence and goodwill in them. The 
Congress can conceive of no freedom for India which is not an equal 
freedom for all the various religious communities which inhalnt India 
and in which all do not share equally and have full opportunities of 
growth and development. So far as religious and cultural matters are 
concerned it has given the fullest possible assurances and declared that 
these should be incorporated in our fundamental rights in the constitu- 
tion. A further assurance has been given in regard to personal law. 
In regard to certain political rights, the Communal Award stands for 
the present and we have stated repeatedly that we seek no change ex- 
c^t with the concurrence of those concerned. We have further declar- 
ed that we shall stand by the provisional agreement which was arrived 
at between Babu Rajendra Prasad, acting as Congress President and 
Mr. Jinnah. What remains? If tiiere is anytiiing of importance left 
over, let us have it out by all means and consider it. My difficulty is 
ffiat I do not know what the argument is about. 

Essentially the Congress is a political body acting on the national 
and political plane, and inevitably dealing with economic questions. AH 
these overlap communal and religious boundaries. Because of tire strength 
that has come to the Congress from the organised masses of this coun- 
try, and because of the growing importance of India, the Congress 
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functions also to some extent on tiie international plane. This is bound 
to grow. This also has nothing to do widi religious or communal 
questions. 

I welcome the recent fe-orientation of the Muslim League and some 
of its resolutions which have brought it much neater, in theory at least, 
to the Congress. I welcome its new objective of independence.* I 
hope this theory will be translated into practice and strengthen the 
anti-imperialist strug^e. 

I would beg Mr. Jinnah to remember what the Congress is today. 
It is very differrat from what it was in the days when he was associate 
with it. During this period it has grown remarkably and is today an 
organisation with thirty one lakhs of members actually on its rolls, of 
whom about a hundred thousand are Muslims. It influences scores of 
millions of others. But apart from the vast numbers it influences, it 
has succeeded by its continuous work among the masses and its cam- 
paigns of direct action, in developing political consciousness among 
the people and in creating strength and self-reliance in them. These 
millions, though more disciplined than ever before and capable of united 
action, are not dumb sheep who can be driven at the will of a few 
leaders, howsoever honoured and respected the latter might be. Even 
our village committees are vital bodies having a will of their own and 
striving to express it. The Congress is thus a vast democratic organi- 
sation, influenced greatly by its leadership no doubt, but essentially re- 
acting to the pressure and urges craning up from its tens of thousands 
of local committees. 

What are our major problems today? Politically, the fight against 
the proposed federation and for independence; socia% and in the sphere 
of economics, the fight against poverty and unemployment, and the 
necessity to lighten the burdens of our masses and raise their standards 
to human levels. There are ever so many other matters of importance 
and demanding attention— education, medical relief and sanitaticHi, the 
development of planned industry— but before we can grapple with them 
the basic problans most be solved. In facing these basic problems of 
federation and independence and poverty and unemployinent we come 
pp against great vested interests, imperialistic and semi-feudal. The 
recent decisions of the Muslim League lead me to hope that that orga- 
nisation is beginning to think of their problems in the same light as 

4. At its Lucknow se^ion held from 15 to 18 October 1937 the Muslim league 
passed a resolution “to establish in hidia full indq)endence in the form of a 
federation of free and demoaatic states in whhh rights and interests of Mussal- 
mans and other minorities ate adequately stdeguatded in the constitution.” 
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we have done for so many years. If so, let us cooperate by all means 
with each other and with all other anti-impeiialist elonents in the 
country in this fight for freedom, whether the method of fightmg is by 
direct action or otherwise. 

May I e3q>ress the hope that any further approach to the cmnmunal 
or minorities question will be a dispassionate one, and will not seek 
to rouse bitterness and hatred whidi can never h^ in the considera- 
tion of any problem? In this dynamic and revolutionary age, pregnant 
widi big possibilities, those of us who have a measure of influence with 
our countrymen dare not lose sight of the big things or encou|age 
passions which weaken us and lower us in the world's esteem. 


60. To Mohammad Ismail Khan' 


Bombay 

2 / 1/38 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

I wrote to you from Allahabad just before my departure and sent this 
letter to Lucknow thinking that you might be there. I hope you re- 
ceived it. Later I read the press reports of the Muslim students’ 
conference held in Calcutta at which Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Fazlul Huq 
spoke. I do not know if you agree with the aggressive and defiant 
ajq>roach which their speeches displayed but I was grieved and detress- 
ed at it. I had no desire whatever to carry on a controversy but in 
view of Mr. Jinnah’s "challenge” to me, I had to say something in 
r^ly. I have today issued a statement® to the press, a copy of which 
I enclose. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. JJf. Cooe^ODdence, N.MMX. 
See die preceding iton. 
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61. To Mohammail Ismail Khan' 


Lucknow 
Jan. 18, 1958 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter which I received some days ago.® I have 
been in Lucknow for the last three days, but unfortunately I have been 
so busy with our provincial Congress meetings that I had no oppor- 
tunity of meeting you. 

You must have seen Mr. Jinnah’s recent statement.® I can only ex- 
press my regret that he has issued this aggressive statement which does 
not help much. But the questions we have to consider are more im- 
|>ortant than the method of approach and I shall therefore not enter 
into needless controversy. But my difficulty remains. What are these 
points of dispute? I wish you could enlighten me so that we might 
consider them and come to grips wiffi them. May I therefore request 
you to let me know what these points of dispute are? 

I am just leaving for Lahore and the Frontier Province. I hope to be 
back in Allahabad in ten days’ time. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Conespondence, N.MM.L. 

2. Welooming Jawaharlal’s statement of 1 January 1938, Mohammad Ismail Khan 
wrote to him: ". . .1 congratulate you on your statesmanship in making the posi- 
tion of tire Congress clear at an opportune moment. 1 have no doubt that it 
win elicit a suitable response from Mr. Jinnah. 1 agree with yon that Mr. Fazlul 
Haq’s speedi as reported in the press shows not mily bad taste^ but is most 
oflPenrive." 

3. In a statement issued on 10 January 1938, Jinndi had said: ". . .1 want Jawaharlal 
Ndnn to that neither he nor the Congress is yet in a poti^ of a sovereign 
power to make ^clnations and give assurance, . . .1 hope that the events of the 

' iati: two montiis most have ccmvinced the Congress Comnand that ti»e 
Muslim Lci^ae must be recognised on a footing of complete equality.” 
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•2. ToM. A. Jinnah^ 


Lucknow 
January 18, 1988 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I have read the statement you issued recently to the press with care. I 
am afraid we approach the question from difFering viewpoinb and I 
feel that your approach is not very helpful. But I entirely agree ^ith 
you that an argument earned on through the medium of the prete is 
not desirable. Indeed I had decided not to issue press statements on 
the subject, but after your Calcutta speech, in which you mentioned \my 
name and issued some kind of a 'challenge’ to me, I felt that a public 
statement was unavoidable. Hence my statement, in which I tried to 
avoid unnecessary controversy. 

You know perhaps that for some months past I have been in cones- 
pondence with Nawab Ismail Khan on this subject and I have been 
anxious to find out what the points of difference and agreement were. 
I am afraid I do not know this yet and your last statement does not 
help. I would feel grateful to you if you could kindly throw some light 
on this and let me know what exactly arc the points in dispute which 
require consideration. I think this will help us all and lead to an avoid- 
ance of needless controversy. We can then come to grips with the sub- 
ject. As I have said in my last statement, we are eager to do everything 
in our power to put an end to every misapprehension and to endeavour 
to solve every problem that comes in the way of our developing our pub- 
lic life along right lines and promoting the unity and progress of the 
Indian people. 

I am leaving for Lahore today. From there I go to the Frontier Pro- 
vince and return to Allahabad in about ten days’ time. Kindly address 
your reply* to Allahabad. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Nehm-Jintuh Correspondence, (Allaliabad, 1988). 

2, Rq>h^ to Jawaharlal on 25 January, Jinnah wrote: ". . ,I foil to see vdiat you 
ate driving at. It doa not suggest any useful proposal of ooncrete diaraeter. , . 
yoa further refer to aiy Calcutta speech. . .But you do not even now give me 
the pmport of qpeech and wh^ was the challenge which compeHed yon to 
tty, nhat you did, is your statement which yon conrito niHn'ddd>ie, , 
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M« To Mi Ai Jinnoh* 


Wardha 
February 4, 1938 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Your letter of the 25th January reached Allahabad on February 1st after 
I had left. It has been forwarded to me here and reached me yesterday. 

I am sorry that my previous letter was difficult to understand. My 
purpose in writing it was, as I stated, to find out what our points of 
difference and agreement were.^ Presumably there are points of differ- 
ence as you have repeatedly criticised the Congress policy and practice. 
If these points of difference are noted down and our attention drawn 
to them it would make their consideration easier. It is possible that 
some of them may be due to misapprehension and this misapprehension 
might be removed; it is equally possible that some are more fundamen- 
tal and then we would try to find a way out, or, at any rate, know 
exactly how and where we stand. When there is a conffict of opinion, 
a clarification of the opposing opinions is an essential preliminary to 
their consideration. 

I might mention some relatively minor matters which have apparently 
led to misapprehension. In one of your speeches you referred to being 
told by someone that a cheque for rupees five lakhs was recently given 
to the Congress. I am not aware of this and presumably I ought to 
know. Indeed, to my knowledge, no one has given even a cheque for 
Rs. 5,000 to the Congress for a considerable time. 

In the same or possibly another speech, you refened to the not)coope- 
ration days and stated that while the Aligarh University was forced to 
dose down and many noncooperated from it, not a single student non- 
cooperated from the Banaras University. As a matter of fact a very 
large number of students did in fact noncooperate from the Banaras 
University. As a result of this, a non-official university, the Kashi 
Vidyapiti^ was established in Banaras, as also the Gandhi Ashram. Both 
of these still exist In the same way tire Jamia Millia came into exist- 
ence in Aligarh and this now flourishes in Delhi. 

You have referred in your speeches to the Congress imposing Hindi- 
Hindustani and trying to crush Urdu. I presume you were misinformed 

1, Nehru-famah Correspondence, (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Jiimah relied: “I npte your request that I should let you know "what exactly 
are the points in dii^te whkh require consideratiDn*. . .But do you think tiiat 

. ffiis matter can be discussed, much less solved, through cotre^ondence? I am 
afraid that is equally nndesindsle.” 
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for I am not aware of any attempt on the part of the Congress to injure 
Urdu. Some time back I wrote an essay on “The Question of lan- 
guage”® which represents, I believe, the Congress viewpoint. It was 
approved by Mr. Gandhi and by many people unconnected with the 
Congress and interested in the advancement of Urdu, including Maulvi 
Abdul Huq, secretary, Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu of Hyderabad. I do 
not know if you have come across this essay. In any event I am ask- 
ing my o£Ece in Allahabad to send you a copy. If you disagree ^th 
the argument or conclusions of this essay I shall be grateful to have 
your criticisms. I 

I might mention that the Congress ministry in Madras is endeavor- 
ing to introduce the study of Hindustani in the state schools in the pro- 
vince. Thej' are having primers and textbooks prepared especially for 
the purpose by the Jamia Millia. These primers etc. are to be in two 
scr^ts— Devanagri and Urdu— but in identical language, the students 
having the option of script. 

I mention these instances to show how misapprehensions arise. But 
the real questions at issue are more important and it is in regard to 
these that clarification is necessary. I presume you are acquainted with 
the Congress resolutions and statements on minority and fundamental 
rights and regarding communal questions. If you so wish it, I can have 
these sent to you. Many of these were collected together in a compre- 
hensive resolution passed by the Working Committee in Calcutta to- 
wards the end of October 1937. About the Communal Award the Con- 
gress position has been rq>eatedly made clear. 

The Congress policy as laid down in these resolutions may be incom- 
plete or wrong. If so, we shall gladly consider suggestions to complete 
it or rectify it. Personally I do not see what more can be done by the 
Congress regarding religbus or cultural matters. As for political (com- 
munal) questions, the Communal Award, unsatisfactory as it is, holds 
the field for the present and till such time as it may be altered by 
mutual agreement of the parties concerned. 

In considering wider political questions, the Congress has adhered to 
certain principles and policies for a number of years, though minor vari- 
tkms have taken place from time to time. Our present policy in the 
k^iatures and outside was defined by a comprehensive resolution pass- 
ed by tire Working Committee at Wardha last y^. I was very glad 
to find from Nawab Ismail Khan and Chowdhry Khaliquzzaman that 
the UP. Muslim League, or the U.P. Muslim League Parliamaitaty 
Board, accepted this programme. This included our objective of 

3, See poO, sectioa 1$, item 33. 
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independence, our demand for a constituent assembly, our general attitude 
to the constitution, thot Act and the federation, and our methods of 
work inside and outside the legislatures. It referred also to our agrarian' 
and labour programmes. Thus there appeared to be a very large mea- 
sure of agreement between us, not only in regard to fundamentals, but 
even regarding many details. 

In view of this agreement it distressed and surprised me to find that 
there was so much conflict. I have tried therefore to find out what this 
conflict is about. I do not see how I can make any proposal, concrete 
or vague, when I do not know what the points in issue arc. It is true 
that in reading your speeches I have come across various statements to 
the effect that the Congress is trying to establish Hindu raj. I am un- 
aware of how this is being done or who is doing it. If any Congress 
ministries or the Congress organisations have made mistakes, these should 
be pointed out to us. 

A report of your Calcutta speech appeared in the newspapers at the 
time and is no doubt available to you and for me to give you a pur- 
port of it seemed hardly necessary. In this you state that you are fight- 
ing the Congress, that you are fighting the Congress leadership which 
is misleading the Hindus. Further you have said that you want to bring 
the Congress High Command to its senses.^ May I suggest that those 
who are privileged to advise or lead the Congress have no desire to fight 
anybody except British imperialism? In any event, if we mislead or 
misbehave we have a right to enquire from our critics where and how 
we have done so. 

Further in your Calcutta speech you said: “I had long long ago, 
months ago now, thrown out a challenge to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and I throw out a challenge now— let him come and sit with us and 
let us formulate a constructive programme which will give immediate 
relief to the poor". It was to this ‘challenge’ that I referred in my last 
letter. I do not remember on which previous occasion you had issued 
a similar challenge to me. 

It is always helpful to discuss matters and problems face to face, and, 
as I have said previously, we are always glad to do so. A short while 

4. In his concluding address to the AH India Muslim Students Federation in Calcutta 
on 28 December 1937, Jinnah said; . .Ours is a just position and if we are 
united, we haw nothing to fear. If we are united, I feel confident that a large 

, body of Hmdus will agtee with us that the Congress High Command must be 
brought to their senses. . .While we want to raise ourselves to the h^hest stature, 
our hands of cooperation for the good of the counby are always fully stretdied 

' out hut on equal terms. We are not ^ing to be subdued or be camp-foBowets 
or a subject race of the Hindu raj." 
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ago you met Maulana Abul Kalam Azad^ one of our most respected 
leaders, than whom there is no one better fitted to explain the Congress 
viewpoint in regard to the minorities problem or any other matter. 
Whenever necessity arises every one of us will willingly welcome a talk. 
But even such a talk is likely to be vague and infructuous if some clari- 
fication of ideas does not take place previously. Correspondence helps 
in this process and sometimes is even preferable as it is more precise 
than talk. I trust therefore that you will help in clarifying the position 
by telling us where we differ and how you would like this difference to 
end. You have also criticised the Congress in vigorous language, as you 
were no doubt entitled to do. But are we not entitled to ask you\to 
substantiate those criticisms in private at least, if not in public? \ 

I have inquired from Mr. Gandhi about your letter® to him dated the 
5th November, 1937. He received it in Calcutta when he was lying ill 
there and he felt that it needed no answer. Your letter had been in 
answer to his and the matter seemed to end there for the time being. 
He was good enough to show me his letter and yours and it seemed to 
me that no particular reply was called for. I understand that he wrote 
to you yesterday.® 

I hope to be in Allahabad by the 9th February. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

5. Jinnah, in reply to Mahatma Gandhi's letter of 19 October 1937, had WTitten; 
'T am sorry you think my speech at Lucknow is a declaration of war. It is 
purely in self-defence. Kindly read it again and try and understand it. Evident- 
ly you have not been following the course of events in the last twelve months. 
As to reserving you as a ‘bridge’ and ‘peace-maker', don't you think your com- 
plete silence for all these months identified you with the Congress leadership, 
although I know you are not even a four-anna member of that body. . 

6. Mahatma Gandhi in reply wrote: “You complain of my silence. The reason 
for my silence is literally and truly in my note. Believe me, the moment I can 
do something that can bring the two communities together nothing in the world 
can prev'cnt me so doing. You seem to deny that your speech was a declaratk>n 
of war, but your later pronouncements too confirm my first impression. How 
can 1 prove what is a matter of feeling? In your speeches I miss the old national- 
ist. When in 1915 1 returned from my self-imposed odle in South Africa 

> everybody spoke of you as one of the staunchest of nationalists and the hope of 
botli the Hindus and Mussalmans. Are you still the same Jinnah? If you say 
you are, in spite of your speeches, J shall accept your word. 

Lastly, you want me to come forward with some proposal What proposal can 
1 make mxft to ask you on bended knees to he what 1 thou^t you werc^ But 
the proposals to form a basis of unity between fibe two communities have surely 
got to come from you.” 
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84. To Mohammad Ismail Khan* 


Waidha 

4/2/38 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

Your two letters dated 16th January and 29th January apparenfly came 
together and missed me in Allahabad. They have been forwarded to 
me here and have just reached me. I shall reply to them more fully 
later. But I hasten to correct a misunderstanding which appears in the 
last paragraph of your letter of the 16tli January.® 

I am glad you have written about this to me and drawn my attention 
to it. TTie report made to you was entirely inconect. At a meeting 
somewhere— I forget the name of the place— I was interrupted several 
times. I asked the intenupters what they wanted and what their grie- 
vances were. They were unable to give me a satisfactory reply. I said 
that I did not know what the vital differences between the Congress and 
the Muslim League were and 1 wanted to know what these were. I 
said further that Nawab Ismail Khan and Choudhry Kaliquzzaman had 
assured us on their own behalf and on behalf of their colleagues that 
they accepted the Congress objective and programme and we had nearly 
come to an agreement. But unfortunately this fell through on the ques- 
tion of the formation of the ministry. Thus there were no fundamen- 
tal differences. 

May I request you to give a message to Khaliquzzaman? I would 
have written to him separately but I am rushed for work at present. 
Someone told me that he complained of having sent three letters to 
Gandhiji to which he had no reply. I enquired from Gandhiji and he 
tells me that he has received no letter at all from him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Ismail Khan had drawn Jawaharlal's attention to a r^rt of his spc^ m 
StharanpiK district that "the Leslie was creating all this trouble because ‘Ismail 
Khan wanted two Ministerships to whidi fte Congress ministers did not 

agree’.” 
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To Mohammad lamaii Khan' 


Wardha 

5/2/58 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

To continue my letter of yesterday’s date. 

The Congress mass contact movement has never been thought of in 
terms of Muslims only or confined to them.® It was thought ofi in 
terms of extending the organisation and influence of the Congress among 
all classes of people. In a sense it has been in existence for mmy 
years but it took more pointed shape at the Lucknow Congress of 1956. 
No mention was made of Muslims at the time. Later on, and quite 
apart from elections, I laid stress on carrying it on more particularly 
amongst the Muslims. The elections came and afterwards again we 
emphasized it. lliis was in furtherance of our general programme as a 
political body. It was not directed against the Muslim League. 

Naturally we welcomed noted Muslim ulemas when they joined the 
Congress. We welcomed other Muslims also who were politicians and 
economists. So far as we were concerned we had no desire to empha- 
sise the religious aspect of any question through these ulemas. Some of 
these ulemas were old colleagues of ours in the Congress or the khilafat 
movement, and though their viewpoint was not purely political, it was 
definitely political in most matters that concerned us. You are right in 
saying that during the elections many of these ulemas were requested in 
help. I'he candidates or their organisers made special efforts to obtain 
their assistance. There was nothing unnatural about this. I have leamt 
for the first time from your letter that someone working for our candi- 
date threatened to excommunicate Muslim voters. I do not know who 
did this but in any event it was highly improper for him to do so. 

Many odd people unconnected with the Congress probably supported 
the Congress candidates^ Surely this had nothing to do with a Hindu 

1. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 16 January, Ismail Khan wrote; "Can the Congress have flic 
temerity to deny that its own propaganda among die Muslim masses has been 
free from these blemidies? Has it (the Congress) not in the recent I^-elections 
and in its mass contact movement utilised to die fullest extent the religious and 
spiritual influence of eminent theob^ans, and diroa|^ dim done its best to 
rabbit the rdigbus sentiments of die ignorant masses in every conceivable man- 
ner. . .If after this cxhfliition of communahsm by a majority community, a mhio- 
rity devises df^tive measures for its security cmi yon blame it, and wonder at 
its oommiinalism?" 

m 
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government as it had probably little to do with a great love for the 
Congress. But the opposite candidate was running on a definite com- 
munal ticket and it is libt surprising that zamindars and others prefer- 
red a Congress candidate who stood on a wider platform. Suppose a 
Hindu Mahasabha candidate opposed a Congress candidate. Is it not 
extremely likely that Muslim zamindars and vakils, who are in no way 
associated with the Congress, would prefer the ingress candidate to 
the purely communal candidate? 'This is not communalism but a re- 
action from communalism. 

You have drawn my attention previously to certain offensive epithets 
said to have been used against members of the Muslim League. I have 
no information, except what you say, about these epithets. It is possi- 
ble that exaggerated or perverted reports reached your ears. In any 
event your complaint has been, so far as I can remember, not against 
Congressmen but against Ahiaris and others.^ I am glad that even in 
the super-heated atmosphere of the elections Congressmen were not 
guilty of improper behaviour. It is possible that some Ahraris ened. 
If so, I am sorry. Tliey are not closely associated with the Congress 
and are unused to our discipline and methods. 

As for the national flag, it took birth 17 years ago during the early 
days of the noncooperation movement.** Its colours and shape etc. were 
determined after careful consultation with leaders of all communities in 
the Congress. In those days Muslims were present in large numbers in 
the Congress and the flag was frequently used by the khilafat com- 
mittee. Its colours were certainly determined to represent various com- 
munities, green being for Muslims and white for other mmorities. We 
did try later not to lay stress on the communal reason for the colours as 
we wanted it to be considered the common national flag of all. 
Maulana Mohamed Ali delivered any number of eloquent orations on 
the national flag as representing the unity of India and all communities. 

3. In his letta of 1 Decemba 1937, lanail Khan had complained; “...I wonder 
whether the speeches delivered by the Abrar leaders who are today eqtousing the 
Congress cause have e\'er been reported to you. I also do not quite know 
whether you ever read vernacular papers in which they are often reproduced. If 
you have not done so, I cannot possibly describe here the filthy abuses of the 
Muslim League and its leaders in which these heroic gentlemen indulge. . .1 am 
afraid that your workors purposely refrain horn furnishing you with informatton 
which would not be to their credit. . 

4. Ismail Khan had written: .1 am not aware that any Muslim organisation has 

recognised it to be the national flag. I have also understood it to be tiie Con- 
gress flag. . .1 do not know'whether the Hindu Mahasabha or the Christian com- 

' munity beat tire tricolour flag as die national flag." 
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It is obvious that India must have a national flag, a flag which all can 
call tiieir own. A communal flag cannot possibly take its place and it 
is hardly proper to put up any communal flag on public buildings used 
by people of all communities. During the past 17 years the national 
flag has become very popular all over India and it has been endeared to 
us by any number of sacrifices and even deaths to protect its honour. 

You are perfectly right in saying that many Hindus, and so also many 
Muslims, are swayed by communal feelings. But the point is: ^hat 
lead we must give, what objective we have, and what methods we bur- 
sue7 If we do anything that increases communalism and separamsm 
then we do injury both to our community and to the nation. \ 

You are mistaken if you think that the Congress has neglected otner 
groups or minorities in India and is concentrating on the Muslims only. 
You know that we have fought the Hindu Mahasabha and disabled it 
politically. We have done effective and successful work among the 
Christian masses in the south. We have approached the Sikhs, Parsis 
and Jews. Our policy is the same throughout. Naturally, you will 
agree, the Muslims have a special importance and we desire to gain their 
goodwill. But allow me to tell you that there has been no liberal fin- 
ancing of anybody. Our income is almost entirely derived from foiir- 
anna subscriptions. 

There is no question of the Congress trying to break the solidarity of 
the Muslims or any other community. It is on the political field that 
we make appeal and thus want tet make a common platform for all. 

As for Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, you are right in saying that he did 
not join the civil disobedience movement. But he has long been a 
member and office-bearer of a local Congress committee and a member 
of the Swaraj Party in the legislature. 1 do not know why he stood as 
a Muslim League candidate. One of the reasons probably was because 
at the time there was no apparent conflict between the Congress and 
the League. 

I enclose copies of the correspondence I have had with Mr. Jinnah. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawahatlal Nehru 
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66. To Sayidur Rahman* 

^ Allahaljad 

February 10, 1938 


Dear Mr. Rahman,^ 

It is two months ago when I received your letter® but have been so 
frightfully busy since then that I was unable to thank you for it. Even 
now I am afraid I cannot deal with all the questions that you have rais- 
ed in it. Your questions really involve a consideration of the technique 
of revolutionary action in India. To some extent you can find an ans- 
wer to them by considering both the revolutionary technique tiiat we 
have developed in India through the Congress and the methods employ- 
ed in other countries. You will find that in Western countries revolu- 
tionaries today seldom talk in terms of violence, although violence is 
not excluded from their thought. But essential revolutionary changes 
are sought to be brought about by mass action. This action may be of 
many kinds ultimately ending in civil disobedience, non-payment of taxes 
and other forms of noncooperation. 

The Muslims, as any other group, are undoubtedly justified in acting 
as a group in all matters which affect them as a group. These matters 
are religious and cultural in the main. In political matters the lines of 
demarcation are not communal and therefore a communal consideration 
of such matters is reactionary. 

I am glad that the League has adopted independence for its object. 
But I do not yet know how far it represents the ideology 4>f the leaders 
of the League. Many of these leaders, you wQl recollect, have ooq^ 
rated with the government in its attempts to suppress India’s struggle 
for freedom. In any event I have sought to find out what the Muslim 
League desires and wherein it differs from the Congress and no one has 
so far given me an answer in public or in private. You will remember 
that controversy arose because objection was taken to the Congress 
working among Muslims. This was an extraordinary objecthm be- 
cause if it is once admitted we shall also have to admit the rig^t of the 
Hindu Mahasabha to prevent us from working among the Hii^us. We 


1. A.r.C.C. File No. P-4/1937-38, pp. 13-14, N.M.M.L. 

2. An advocate of Dibrugarh. 

3. He had asked whether it was through mass consciousness that Jawaharla] wanted 
the people to he relieved of tlieir poverty and whether the Congress and the 
Muslhtt League, having the same ideal of achievemmt of independence, could not 
reach thdr goal pursumg their different paths. 

Ill 
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do not challenge the right of the Muslim League or any d&m mganisa-^ 
tion to work. We do claim that we have an equal right to spread our 
political ideology and methods of work and to appeal to people to sup- 
port this ideology. 

As for the Bande Mataram song, you will see that there is not a word 
in that part of it which has been accepted by the Congress, which has 
any reference to any religion or religious idea. The song has become 
exceedingly popular all over India during the last thirty years or more 
as a political song and the British Government has tried to suppress it 
as such. It has been associated with innumerable instances of sacnfice 
and suffering and as such it has become part of our national movenient. 
It may in future become less important, but it would be wrong for Ithe 
Congress to suppress a thing which has this background and which croes 
not offend against any principle. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


67. To M. A. Jinnah^ 

Bombay 
February 25, 1938 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Your letter* of the 17th February reached me at Haripura. I had no 
intention of flinging any complaints and grievances at you. In my at- 
tempt to find out what your complaints were I read your speeches as 
reported in the newspapers (usually by a news agency) and noted down 
some of the points on which you had laid stress, I am glad to know 
that you have heen misreport^ but you have not pointed out where 
the mferqjresentation comes in, nor, so far as I know, have you issued 
any statement to the press correcting the misrepresentation. May I 
suggest that it will be worthwhile to correct these enors so that the 

1. Nehru-Jirmah Corre$pondence, (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Jinnah wrote: 'Ton have now flung at me more ccwnplaints and grievances of 
a trifling character. Evidently you rely on Aat section of the press which is 
bent on misrepresenting and vilifying me. . . . As regards my Calcutta 9 )eech, the 
word ^^Ilenge' is obvioudy due to the imagination of fli^ reporter for the very 
tmM shows dearfy that it was an invitation However, fhe discossion of all 
these matters in correspondence will fead ns nowhere,. 
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public mig^t not be misled? A dear and authoritative statement Imm 
you will help us also in understanding what you stand for and what you 
object to. 

I note that you do not wish me to introduce in our correspondence 
any matters which we may have discussed with Nawab Ismail Khan or 
Chowdhry Khaliquzzaman. I did not know that they represented any 
different viewpoint from yours. I thought it necessary to draw your 
attention to the repeated attempts I have been making to find out what 
the political and communal policy of the Muslim League is and wherein 
it differs from that of the Congress. You will remember saying last 
year that the Muslim League had an entirely different policy even on 
political matters from that of the Congress. Since then the League has 
changed its objective and its economic outlook and has thus approach- 
ed nearer to the Congress. I am anxious to find out what the real 
meaning of these changes is. Without this clarification it is difficult 
for us to understand the present position. 

You say that you do not believe in the doctrine that I lay down, 
namely: “Are we not entitled to ask you to substantiate all these criti- 
cisms in private at least, if not in public?” Further you say that for 
your part you make no. such distinction and are prepared to substantiate 
anything that you have said publicly, provided it is correctly reported. 
If you will read my sentence again you will no doubt observe that I 
have nowhere laid down any such doctrine as you imagine. I would 
indeed welcome a public treatment by you of the criticisms made by 
you. But if you yourself were unwilling to write to the press on the 
subject, as you indicated in your letter, I put it to you diat we were at 
least entitled to request you to substantiate the criticism in private. 

If you have made no criticisms of the Congress, and the press reports 
are entirely wrong, then of course no question of substantiation arises. 
All that need be done is to contradict the press reports. But if critic- 
isms have been made, as presumably they have been, then I would re- 
quest you to justify them publicly or privately as you might choose. 
Personally I would prefer the former method. 

I am afraid I must confess that I do not yet know what the funda-. 
mental pmnts of dispute are. It is for this reason that I have been re- 
questing you to clarify them. So far I have not received any help in 
tha direction. Of course we shall wiHingly meet you whenever oppor- 
tunity arises. Our President^ Subhas Chandra Bose, or Mauhuia Abul 
Kahun Amd or I or any other member of the Working Committee can 
meet you at a suitable opportunity. 

But when we meet what are we to dis<Nm? Responsible people with 
mpnisajtions behind them can hardly discuss anything in the air. Some 

. . “m 
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claxification of the issues^ some clear statement of what is wanted and 
what is objected to, is always desirable, otherwise we may not come to 
grips with the subject. You will remember the argument about what 
transpired at Delhi in 1935 between you and Babu Rajendra Prasad. 
There has even been a diflFerence of opinion about the facts. It would 
be unfortunate if we repeated this performance and then argued about 
it later. 

It is thus highly desirable for us to define the issues first This is also 
necessary as we have always to consult many colleagues in regard to any 
matter affecting the Congress policy. There is surely nothing undesir- 
able or inappropriate about this defining of issues by correspondence.* 
It is the usual method adopted between individuals and organisanons. 
May I therefore beg of you to enlighten me? \ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. In the same letter Jinnah also wrote: . .you want me to note down 'the points 
of difference' and discuss them through and by means of correspondence — st 
method which I made it clear in my last letter is highly undesirable and most 
inappropriate. I welcome your suggestion when you say ‘whoever necessity 
arose everyone of us would willingly welcome a talk'. If you think that necessity 
has arisen and anyone of you is willing, I shall be glad to see you and equally 
welcome a talk. The thing is that you prefa talking at each other whereas 1 
prefer talking to each other. Surely you know and you ought to know what are 
the fundamental points in dispute." 


B9. To M. A. Jinnah^ 


Allahabad 
March 8, 1938 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

^Tfaank you for your letter of March 3rd.* I am afraid our letters to 
each other repeat themselves. I go on requesting you to tell us what 

1. Nehru Jinnah Correspondence, (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Jinnah stated: . .You wind up your letta by insisting upon the course that I 
^bould formulate the points in dispute and sutoit to you for your constderation 
and tiien carry on conespondence with you. This method 1 have already sta^ 
In my considered opinion is undesir 2 d> 1 e and inappropriate. The method you in* 
^ upon may he appro^mto between two litigants and that is followed by solid- 
tms bn bthalf of thdr clients hut national issues cannot be settled like that*’ > 
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esKtljr aie Hie points in di^te which have to be discussed and you go 
m huisting that this should not be done by cone^ndence. At the 
same time you have pehited out that the main points in dispute have 
been constantly, and veiy tecently, discussed in the press and public 
platform. I have carefully followed press statements and your public 
speeches. In my effort to discover these points of dispute 1 enumerated 
stHne of the criticisms which you were reported to have made in pubUc 
qpeedies. In your reply you stated that you were misrqiorted, but you 
£d not say what the correct report should have been. Further you said, 
that these were minor and trifling matters, but again you did not point 
out what the major matters were. You will perceive my difficulty. I 
hope I am not making any insinuations or innuendoes, as you suggest 
in your last letter. Certainly it is not my intention to do so, nor to 
raise trifling matters which are not germane to the present Subject. But 
what are Hiese matters which are germane? It may be that I am dense 
or not sufficiently acquainted with the intricacies of the problem. If so, 
I deserve to be enlightened. If you will refer me to any recent state- 
ment made in the press or platform which will help me in understand- 
ing, I shall be grateful.® 

It is not my desire, may I repeat, to carry on a controversy by cones- 
pondence, but only to find out what the main points of discussion and 
dispute are. It is surely usual for national issues to be formulated and 
clarified in this way to facilitate discussion. Both in national and inter- 
national matters we are frequently adopting this course. 

You are perfectly right in saying that this matter has been tackled 
since 1925 repeatedly.* Do you not think that this very history warns 
us not to approach it in a vague manner without clear ideas as tx> what 
we object to and what we want? Apart from this, much has happened 
during these past few years which has altered the position. For instance, 
the Communal Award. Do you want this discussed with a view to some 
settlement being arrived at on another basis? 


3. J innali in rq>ly wrote On 17 Much 1938: 'Tahaps yon have heard of the 
Fourteen Points." 

4. Jinnah had stated: '‘When you say ffiat 1 am afraid 1 must confess teat I do 
not know what the fimdamattal pc^ts in dispute are' I am only amazed at your 
ignorance. This nutter has been tachled stece 1925 ri|l>t up to 1935 by ffie 
most prominent leaders in the connhy tted ao fat no solution has been found. 
I would beg of you to study it and not to take up a seK-oomplacent atthnde and 
if you are earnest I don’t foink you wfll find nmch difEcnlty in rodteh^ what 
the main points in dispute are because ffiqr have been oonstan% mentkmed 
both in the press and pnbhc platform even very lecentfy." 
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It. is obvious lliat the Congress s exceedingly anxious to remove 
causm of misunderstanding and friction. Apart from wider natkmal issaes, 
it would like to do so because sudi misunderstanding comes in the way 
of its work. It has frequently considered the problem and passed such 
resolutions and put forward such proposak as it consider^ right. I 
do not wish to discuss as to whether these were right or not. That may 
be a matter for argument. But according to our lights we tried to do 
our best. It we did not succeed to the extent we hoped to do that is 
our misfortune and we shall gladly consider suggestions which m^ht 
lead to better results.'^ I 

What are the various aspects of this matter? May I enumerate th^? 

(1) The Communal Award, which includes separate electorates snd 
reservation of seats. 

(2) Religious guarantees. 

(3) Cultural protection and guarantees. 

Presumably these are the three main heads. There may be some 
minor matters but I do not refer to them as you wish to concentrate 
on the main issues. 

As regards the Communal Award, the position of the Congress has 
been clarified. If it is your desire to discuss this matter, I should like 
to know it. 

As regards religious and cultural guarantees, the Congress has given 
as full assurances and guarantees as is possible. If, however, any other 
guarantees are considered necessary, they should be mentioned. About 
one of the questions which you have refened to in your speeches, the 
language question, I have written to you previously and sent you my 
brochure. I trust that you agreed with its main conclusions. 

Ate we going to discuss these matters or some others which 1 have 
not mentioned above? Then again the background of all such discus- 
sions must necessarily be a certain political and economic one — our strug- 
gle for independence, our anti-imperialism, our methods of direct action 

5. Jioaah in the same letter, inviting Jawaharlal’s attention to the articles on Mus- 
lim views and demands publi^ed in The Statesman of 12 Ftbniaiy 19^ and 
New Times of 1 Mardi 1938, wrote: .But if you desire that I diould col- 

lect an these suggestions and submit to yon as a petitmner for yon and your 
coHeagnes to consider, I am afraid I can’t do it nor can I do it for the pnipoK 
of cuxyihg on further cmrespondence with regard to tihose various points witii 
yon. But ii yon still intist upon that as you seem to do so. , .in that case 1 
VKMdd reque^ you to adc tiie Congress officudly to oommunicate with nse to 
that efftot and I shaB place tite matter before the Council of the AO India 
Mhulim League., , 
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v^benevn secessaiy, onr anti-war policy, our attempt to remove the ex- 
ploitation of (iie masses, agrarian and hbour problems, and riie l&e, I 
take it that witii the re-f^ntation of die Muslim League’s policy dioe 
will not be any great difference regarding this anti-imperialist background. 

You will forgive me for repeating myself in these, letters and for 
saying the same things over and over again. I do so because I am 
keenly desirous of your appreciating my viewpoint, which I believe is 
also &e viewpoint of my colleagues in the Congress. I have no desire 
to take up your time and to spend my time in writing long letters. 
But my mind demands clarity before it can function effectively or think 
in terms of any action. Vagueness or an avoidance of real issues cannot 
lead to satisfactory results. It does seem strange to me that in spite 
of my repeated requests I am not told what issues have to be discussed. 

I understand that Gandhiji has already written to you ejqxessing his 
readiness to have a talk with you. I am not now the Congress President 
and thus have not the same representative capacity, but if I can be of 
any help in this matter my services are at the disposal of the Congress 
and I shall gladly meet you and discuss these matters with you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


69. To C. Khaliquxxaman* 


Khali 
March 22, 1938 


My dear Khaliq, 

I have received your letter of the 15th March together with a copy of 
your letter to Gandhiji,® I do not quite agree with the account of 
past history that you have given, and Pantji, I understand, has also 
carried away different impressions. However, it is no good discussing 
die past. 

1. C. iOtaliquzzajnan, Pathway to Pakistan, (Lahore, 1961), pp. 182-183. A copy 
of this letter is not available among Jawaharlal's papers kept in flie N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of IS March 1938 to M^tma Gandhi, rderring to the fbnna- 
tion of a coalition ministry ip U.P., he wrote: “I wouU have been humiliated 
in own cyw and would have be«ai unworthy of any trust in future by any 
groiq> of men, if 1 had yielded to the demands that were made to toe. . 
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In yout letter to Gandhiji you mention (be threat and danger ftom 
"iindisc4>lined forces wtdiin our own ranks whkh aim at fte destniC' 
ti(Mi of oar social structure and spiritual badcground” I do not know 
exactly to what group you refer. Personally I should have said Aat 
the greatest danger in India is from the undisciplined forces whkb 
communal organisations let loose and which they feed and which ate 
likely to put an end to any spiritual background that we may have 
in this country. During the last few months I have watched with 
astonishment the progressive deterioration of the communal situation 
and I have wondered that sensible and intelligent persons shoul^ be 
parties to this. \ 

I shall of course meet Mr. Jinnah whenever he cares to meet^me 
but it passes my comprehension what language we can talk with each 
other which is understood by both of us.* 

I am not worried very much either by the end of Austria* or by a 
few communal riots. I think in bigger terms and play for higher stakes. 
It is quite possible that I may prove an utter failure in my attempts. 
If so, I shall make my exit gracefully without shouting or complaining, 
I hcqje. But I see no reason why I should give up the ideals which 
have moved me and driven me to action. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

3. Khaliquzzaman wrote: “I have carefully perused the conespondence between 
you and Mr. Jinnah and I am glad to find that in spite of some sti&ess run- 
ning through it the door for a tall between you and him has not been banged. 
. . .1 hope you will see it throng m spite of irritation and Ae annoyance 
whidi you may have to suSa at times during the course of Ae negotiations. . 

4. Germany annexed Austria in March 1938. 


79. On the Communal Riots In Allahabad* 


1 do not understand how (he people get so much affected, become 
pankigr by nimoots and are completely upset merdy by (he acts cff a 
lew gooR^ Or misguided peqpte. This is disgracdul. 

' 1. Speech at a public meeting in Allahabad, 3.1 Mach 1938. The Leaitf, Z AaS 
1938. 
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If all the ramours that are spread at Allahabad during the period of 
the communal dishubaifc^ are compiled, it would give an impression 
that Allahabad is undergoing the same turmoil as China or Spain. But 
if one examines those rumours they would prove to be cent per cent 
false. 'Ihose responsible for the mischief might be ten, twenty or 
twenty five pec^le, and I fail to understand why the whole city is 
shaken by a handful of people; why mere pattering of lathis by a few 
people leads to the suspension of the entire business in the city. There 
might be some instigators behind those handful of people; yet I hul 
to understand why the entire population should lose their balance by the 
acts of a few people. We talk of big problems like achievement of 
freedom, removal of the poverty of the people and similar things. Only 
those mentally strong can achieve these objectives, and if there are fif- 
teen or twenty men of strong will in a mohdla, they can control the 
situatirm. 

In Spain, for instance, war is going on for over a year. Bombs are 
thrown from the air from time to time killing not one or two people but 
wiping out the population of an entire street at a time. Yet people are 
busy in dieir avocations as in normal times. There is never any sus- 
pension of business on account of fear. They don’t lose their heart, 
while here mere pattering of lathis causes suspension of the raitire busi- 
ness. I have heard that there is so much panic here during the period 
of rioting that everybody wants a guard. Even people in Civil Lines, 
where no&ing has happened, make frequent telephone calls, asking for 
police guards. It is very painful to see such a state of affairs. Stray 
assaults on innocent people are really deplorable. I have vmted the 
Colvin hospital and there I saw an old woman among the injured. I 
do not understand the motive behind such cowardly acts. Surdy, foe 
assailant has not done a great religious deed by injuring foat old woman. 

No doubt, some happenings in Allahabad recently are responsible 
for stirring up communal feelings but it is not proper for the people to 
say foat they are not responsfole for the outbreak of rioting as foe com- 
munal fedings have been roused. I am prepared, even on behalf ai foe 
Qmgtess, to say foat foey are certainly reqtonsible for such dqrloiabte 
happenings because it is fodr duty to ensure that sudi things do not 
occur. Every dtizen b responsible for what has hafqrened. 

I fed foat foe Congre^mai in foe city like Mr. Muzafoir Husain, pre- 
sident, Mrs. Pumitna Banerji, and Messrs. Radhey Shyam Pafoak* and 

2. A boagfestaan of Allahabad; iiA{>riwoed in 1932 and 1942; seatbay, ABaha- 
bad D.C.C., 1937-41-, joined Congress Sochdist Party and later die Soctir 
list Party, died 1973. 
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Sajjad Zah^, secretaries of the city Congress committee, rose to the oc- 
casion and I congratulate them. If there were 200 or 400 people who 
could work like them, the riots would have been brought under control 
in two hours. 

Hundreds of complaints relating to arson and assault have been received 
at the Congress office and requests were made to get them recorded at 
the kotwdi. This is not our method though there may be some sitting in a 
secure place like kotwdi who would like to get these reports recorded there. 
Other people might be doing so but ffie Congress should not followjthat 
method. I do not mean to say that Congressmen should never ^lake 
reports to the police but on occasions like these they cannot turn meir 
office into a police station forgetting their own work in momente on ex- 
citement. Therefore, although sometimes even conect information, is 
brought to us, we do not get any report recorded at a police station. That 
causes displeasure to some people, but I am sure that even they would 
appreciate the attitude of the Congress when they think over the matter 
coolly. 

I have visited some mohallas today. I still noticed signs of panic in 
some quarters. Some people told me that a section of the people was 
storing grain, which shows that there is a preparation for a disturbance 
again. I want to put an end to such rumours and I hope that the public 
would not be affected by such actions. A limit of absurdity was reached 
when I found that a lawyer who was reported to have been killed during 
the riots was found arguing in a court. Do not therefore be led away 
romours. It is also not proper for anyone to leave his house in panic. 
It would generally be seen that during such disturbances the mohallas 
are never attack^ by neighbours. Therefore, there is no point in 
leaving the mohallas. Such conduct only added to the confusion. 

I do not wish to speak of bigger problems on this occasion. B^ind 
the communal disturbances there is a political background. What 
could be the cause of communal riots? Muhanam and Holt festivities 
were cdebrated in the past also without untoward occurrences. The 
special tiring this year is that there is the Congress ministry which wants 
to do something for the people in general They want to tadcte intri- 
cate problms intended to ameliorate the condition of the kisaris and 
the masses. This is not liked by some per^le whose interest is to create 
toirions in order to distract tire government’s attention from tire major 
pttAkms. 

At present I would only request the people to realise tiiat it is fhdi 
lesponsiT^iy to keqp peace and mdet without tim h^ of the polioe 
m the military and in s^te of the goondm. They should try to ccto- 
txadict baseless rumpurs* allay panic, call back peopk have 
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left their homes and find ways and means to restore peace in their 
own mohaUas. 

The period of the national week from April 6 to 13 should be devoted 
to making efforts to allay panic and fear and to establish permanent 
organisations of Hindus and Muslims for maintaining peace in each 
mohcJla. 


71. To P. D. Tandon' 


Camp Calcutta 
April 4, 1938 


Dear Tandon,® 

Your letter. The way students and young men can help, if a serious 
communal situation arises, is this: a group of them should volunteer and 
their names should be taken down. They should be ready to come out 
at a moment’s notice. In case there is any excitement or trouble they 
should gather and go to the Congress office and from there to the area 
affected. In these areas as well as in the central part of^the city, like 
Chowk, small groups of five should stand at important places and cros- 
sings and patrol in the neighbourhood. Their very presence will inspire 
confidence in the shopkeepers and residents. Individuals should not do 
this work but small groups of five or six. It must he remembered that 
under no circumstances must ffiese volunteers indulge in any violence. 

The first thing to do is to enrol names for this purpose and to give 
a list to the dty Congress committee. 


Yours sinceidy, 
fawaharlal Ndiru 


QKceqpondence, NJ 11 I.MX.. 

2. (b. 1915); a joumalut and Congressman of Alhbabad; Minista oi Stat^ U.P, 
Government, 1971-7% wrote several books cm Jinvahaiial Nidtra. 
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72. To M. A. Jinn«h< 


Calcutta 
Apnl 6, 1938 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Your letter^ of the 17th March reached me in the Kumaun hills where 
I had gone for a brief holiday. From there I have come to Calcutta. I 
propose to return to Allahabad today and 1 shall probably be dierd for 
the greater part of April. If it is convenient for you to come there we 
could meet. Or if it suits you better to go to Lucknow I shall try to 
go there. 

I am glad that you have indicated in your last letter a number of 
points which you have in mind. The enclosures you have sent mention 
these and I take it that they represent your viewpoint.^ I was some- 
what surprised to see this list as I had no idea that you want»l to dis- 
cuss many of these matters with us. Some of these are wholly covered 
1^ previous decisions of the Congress, some others are hardly capable 
of discussion. 

As far as I can make out from your letter and the enclosures you have 
sent, you wish to discuss the following matters: 

(1) The Fourteen Points formulated by the Muslim League in 1929. 

(2) The Congress should withdraw all opposition to the Communal 
Award and should not describe it as a negation of nationalism. 

. (3) The share of the Muslims in the state services should be de- 

finitely fixed in the constitution by statutory enactment. 

(4) Muslim personal law and culture should be guaranteed 
statute. 

(5) The Congress should take in hand the agitation in connection 
with the Shahidganj mosque and should use its moral pressure 
to enable ^ the Muslims to gain possessicm of the mosque. 

(6) Hie Muslims’ right to call Axon and perform their leligioos 
ceremonies should not be fettered in any way. 

(7) Muslims should have freedom to perform cow-slai^ter. 

(8) Muslim majorities in the provinces, where sudi majorities exist 


1. NehU’Jmmh Conetpondence, (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Refetrii^ to Jawahatlal’s letter of 8 Match. Jamah wrote: "I am surprised 
when yon ^ in your letter under rqrly, Imt what rue theae inatten whi<di are 
genmine?...' Feihaps you have heard of die Fomieep Pomts.” 

3. 7^ artkles in Thi SMssmen of 12 Pehni^ and New Timu 1 March 1938. 
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at present, most not be affected by any territorial redistributioh 
or adjustment^ 

(9) The Bunde MdHtcram song should be given up. 

(10) Muslims ^nt Urdu to be the national language of India and 
they desire to have statutory guarantees that the use of Urdu 
shall not be curtailed or damaged. 

(11) Muslim representation in local bodies should be governed by 
the principles underlying the Communal Award, that is, separate 
electorates and population strength. 

(12) The tricolour flag should be changed or, alternatively, the flag 
of the Muslim League should be given equal importance. 

(13) Recognition of the Muslim League as the one authoritative 
and representative organisation of Indian Muslims. 

(14) Coalition ministries. 

It is further stated that the formula evolved by you and Babu Rajendra 
Prasad in 1935 does not satisfy the Muslims now and nothing on those 
lines win satsfy them. 

It is added that the list given above is not a complete list and tiiat 
it can be augmented by the addition of further 'demands’. Not know- 
ing these possible and unlimited additions I can say nothing about them. 
But 1 should like to deal with the various matters specifically mentioned 
and to indicate what the Congress attitude has been in regard to tiiem. 

But before considering them, the political and economic background 
of tbe free India we are working for has to be kept in mind, for ultimate- 
ly that is the controlling factor. Some of these matters do not arise in 
considering an indq)endent India or take a particular shape or have little 
importance. We can discuss them in terms of Indian independence or 
in terms of the British dominance of India continuing. The Congress 
naturally thinks in terms of independence, though it adjusts itsdf occas- 
sionaHy to the present transitional and temporary phases. It is thus not 
interested in amendments to the present constitution, but aims at its 
con^lete removal and its substitution by a constitution framed by the 
Tn dfan people through a omstituent assembly. 

Another matter has assiuned an urgent and vital significance and tiiis 
is ^ exceedingly critical international situation and the po^ibility of 
war. This must concern India greatly and affect her struggle for free- 
dom. Hiis must therefore be considered the governing factor of the 
itituaticm and almost everythiitg dse becomes of secondary impcntiuu^ 
foe sfll <m ^Eorts and petty arguments wffl be of lit^ avail if the very 
fiemadatton is upset Ihe Congress has clearfy and leptotedly ^hnd down 
Rs {X)!icy ib the event of such a crisis and stated tirat it will he no party 
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to imperialist war. Peace, therefore, and Indian indq)endence is its 
basic policy. The Congress will very gladly and willingly cooperate with 
the Muslim League and all other organisations and individuals in the 
furtherance of this policy. 

I have carefully looked through the various matters to which you have 
drawn attention in your letter and its enclosures and I find that there is 
nothing in them which refers to or touches the economic demands of 
the masses or affects the all-important questions of poverty and unem- 
ployment. For all of us in India these are the vital issues and unless 
some solution is found for them, we function in vain. The queswn 
of state services, howsoever important and worthy of consideratiom it 
might he, affects a very small number of people. The peasantry, indus- 
trial workers, artisans and petty shopkeepers form the vast majority of 
the population and they are not improved in any way by any of the 
demands listed above. Their interests should be paramount. 

Many of the 'demands’ involve changes of the constitution which we 
are not in a position to bring about. Even if some such changes are 
desirable in themselves, it is not our policy to press for minor constitu- 
tional changes. We want to do away completely with the present con- 
stitution and replace it by another for a free India. 

In the same way the desire for statutory guarantees involves constitu- 
tional changes which we cannot give effect to. All we can do is to state 
that in a future constitution for a free India we want certain guarantees 
to be incorporated. We have done this in regard to religious, cultural, 
linguistic and other rights of minorities in the Karachi resolution on 
fundamental rights. We would like these fundamental rights to be 
made a part of the constitution. 

I now deal with die various matters listed above. 

(1) The Fourteen Points, I had thought, were somewhat out date. 
Many of their provisions have been given effect to by the Communal 
Award and in other ways; some others are entirely acceptable to the 
Congress; yet odiers require constitutional changes which, as I have 
mentimied above, are beyond our present competence. Apart from the 
matters covered by the Communal Award and those involving a change 
in the constitution, one or two matters remain which gave rise to dif- 
fcaaac^ of opinion and which are still likely to lead to conriderahie 
ajgument. 

< (2) The Congress has clearly stated its attitude towards the Com* 
muiul Award, and it comes to this diat it sedcs alterations only on 
Ihe basis of mntoal consent of the parties concerned. I do not under- 
stmid how fmyone can take ol^ecdmi to this attitude and pdicy. S 
sye are a^dc^ . to doscaibe the Award as not bemg antinationai, that 
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would be patently false. Even apart from what it gives to various 
groups, its whole l»sis ^nd structure are anti-national and come in the 
way of the development' of national unity. As you know it gives an 
overwhelming and wholly undeserving weightage to the Eurc^>ean de- 
ments in certain parts of India. If we think in terms of an ind^>en- 
dent India we cannot possibly fit in this Award widi it. It is true 
that under stress of circumstances we have soihetimes to accept as a 
temporary measure something that is on the face of it anti-national. 
It is also true that in the matters governed by the Communal Award, 
we can only find a satisfactory and abiding solution by the consent and 
goodwill of the parties concerned. That is the Congress policy. 

(3) The fixing of the Muslims’ share in the state services by stetutory 
enactment necessarily involves the fixing of the shares of other groups 
and communities similarly. This would mean a rigid and compart- 
mental state structure which will impede progress and development. 
At the same time it is generally admitted that state appointments should 
be fairly and adequately distributed and no community should have 
cause to complain. It is far better to do this by convention and agree- 
ment. The Ccmgress is fully alive to this issue and desires to meet the 
wishes of various groups in Ae fullest measure, so as to give to all mino- 
rity communities, as stated in No. 11 of the Fourteen Points, “an ade- 
quate share in all the services of the state and in local self-governing 
l^ies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency.” The state 
today is becoming more and more technical and demands ejq>ert know- 
ledge in its various departments. It is right that, if a community is 
backward in this technical and expert knowledge, special efforts should 
be made to give it this education to bring it up to a higher level. 

I understand that at the Unity Conference held at Allahabad in 1933 
or thereabouts, a mutually satisfactory solution of this question of state 
services was arrived at.* 

(4) As regards protection of culture, the Congress has dedared its 
willingness to embody this in the fundamental laws of the cOnstitotion. 
It has also dedared that it does not wfeh to interfere in any way with 
ffre personal law of any community. 

(3) I am considerably surprised at the suggestion that the Congiras 
sh ou l d take in hand the agitation in connection with the Shahidganj 


4. At ftc conference held towards the end of 1932 it was agreed that aB appoint- 
molts shonVl be made by non-party public service commissmns compriang all 
{wyoTtiWt oommunities, consistent widi the princ^k of ensming fair repreienm- 
tsoo to the various communities} and no persran should be disabled by reason of 
community, caste, aeed, race or sex. 
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mosque. jniat is a matter to be dedded either legally or by mutual agree- 
ment. The Qmgress prefers in all such matters the way of mutual 
apeement and its services can always be utilised for this purpose where 

*. 1 ,^ and a desire to this effect on the part of 

the parhes Concerned. I am glad that the Premier of the PuniS has 

su^^ed that this is the only satisfactory way to a solution of the 
proDiem. 

(6) The right to perform religious ceremonies should certainly, be 
guaranty to all communities. The Congress resolution about thi is 
qiu e c Mr. I know nothing about the particular incident relating to 
a Punjab village which has been referred to. No doubt, many instanLs 
can be gathered together from various parts of India where petty fa- 
terfeienctt take place with Hindu, Muslim or Sflch ceremonies These 
have to be tactfully dealt with wherever they arise. But the principle 
is quite clear and should be agreed to. 

(7) M regards cow-slaughter, there has been a great deal of entirely 
false and unfounded propaganda against the Congress suggesting that 
the Congress was going to stop it forcibly by legislation. The Con- 
pess d^ not wish to undertake any legislative action in this matter 
to restnct the established rights of the Muslims. 

(8) The question of territorial redistribution has not arisen in any 
way. If and when it arises it must be dealt with on tiie basis of mutual 
agreement of the parties concerned. 

(9) Reprding the Bande Mataram song, the Working Committee 
issued a long statement in October last to which I would invite your 
at^tion.® First of all it has to be remembered that no formal national 
Mifliem h« been adopted by the Congress at any time. It is true 
however, fliat the Bpide Mataram song has been intimately associated 
warn Indian nationalism for more than thirty years and numerous asso- 
ciations of sentiment and sacrifice have gathered round it. Ptmular 

are not made to order, nor can they be successfully imposed 
They gow out of public sentiment. During all these ftirty or more 
the Bande Mataram song was never considered as having any 
rehj^ significance and was treated as a national song in praL of 
Ii^ Nor, to my knowledge, was any objection taken to it except on 

26 October to 1 Nbvem- 

ber 1937, white recognising the validiqr of die objection raised by Mnriiinrte 
certaffl ^ts of tbe Bande Matanm song, pointed oat that the evohitioa rtf fle 

aL^..*^?*** “ Pf* national hfe was of infinite^ greater importanoe 
^ i ti aetp ag m a toto ncal “ovd before national snowmSfoS 

fosen jdtqse. It dioefoire recotnntonded &at at d» national catiierfo« iim 
two Stw Onfy of tbe song should be simg. <wt 
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political grounds by tbe government When, however, some objectiims 
were raised, the Woihing Ckmimittee carefully considered matter 
and ultimately deddedifi^ recommend that certain stanzas, whidi con- 
tained certain allegorical references, might not be used on national plat- 
forms or occasions. The two stanzas that have been recommended by tiie 
Worldng Committee for use as a national song have not a word or a 
phrase which can offend anybody from any point of view and I am sur- 
prised that anyone can object to them, lliey may appeal to some more 
than to others. Some may prefer another national song; they have full 
freedom to do so. But to compel large numbers of people to give up what 
they have long valued and grown attached to is to cause needless hurt 
to them and injure the national movement itself. It would be impro- 
per for a national organisation to do this. 

(10) About Urdu and Hindi I have previously written to you and 
have also sent you my pamphlet on “The Question of Langua^”. The 
Congress has declared in favour of guarantees for languages and culture. 

It wants to encourage all the great provincial languages of India and 
at the same time to make Hindustani, as written both in the Nagri 
and Urdu scripts, the national language. Both scripts should be offi- 
cially recognised and the choice should be left to the people concerned. 
In fact, this policy is being pursued by the Congress ministries. 

(11) The Congress has long been of opinion that joint electcaates 
are preferable to separate electorates from the point of view of national 
unity and harmonious cooperation between the different communities. 
But joint electorates, in order to have real value, must not be imposed 
on unvnlling groups. Hence the Congress is quite clear, that their in- 
troduction should depend on their acceptance by the people concerned. 
This is the policy that is being pursued by the Congress ministries in 
regard to local bodies. Recently in a bill dealing with local bodies 
introduced in the Bombay Assembly separate electorates were main- 
tained but an option was given to the people concerned to adopt a 
joint electorate, if they so chose. The principle seems to be in exact 
accordance with No. 5 of the Fourteen Points, which la)® down tiiat 
“ropresentation of communal groups shall continue to be by means of 
s^>atate electorates as at present, provided that it shall be open to any 
community, at any time to abandon its separate electorate in favour of 
pmt dechnate.” It surprises me that the Muslim League group in the 
BondMiy Assembly should have opposed die bill with its rational r^use 
although this , carried out the very policy of tiie Muslim League. 

May I also point out that in fte resolution passed by the Mudiro 
League in W29, at the time it ad<^ted the Foui^ Points, it was 
stated that "'the Mussahnans will riot consent to join electorates unless 
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Sind is actually constituted into a separate province and le&Hms in fact 
are introduced in the N.W.F. Province and Baluchistan on the same 
footing as in other provinces”? Since then Sind has been separated 
and the N.W.F. Province has been placed on a level with other pro- 
vinces. So far as Baluchistan is concerned the Congress is committed 
to a levelling up of this area in tiie same way. 

(12) The national tricolour flag was ad(^ted (niginally in 1920 by 
the Congress after full and careful consultation with eminent Muslim, 
Sikh and other leaders. Obviously a country and a national movement 
must have a national flag representing the nation and all communities 
in it. No communal flag can represent the nation. If we didvnot 
possess a national flag nCw we would have to evolve one. The present 
national flag had its colours originally selected in order to rq)resent ^e 
various communities, but we did not like to lay stress on this communal 
aq>ect of the colours. Artistically I think the combination of orange, white 
and green has resulted in a flag which is probably the most beautiful of 
the national flags. For these many years our flag has been used and 
it has spread to die remotest village and brought hope and courage and 
a sense of all India unity to our masses. It has been associated with 
great sacrifices on the part of our people, including Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs, and many have suffered lathi blows and imprisonment and 
even death in defending it from insult or injury. Thus a powerful senti- 
ment has grown up in its favour. On innumerable occasions Maulana 
Mohamed Ali, Maulana Shaukat Ali and many leaders of the Muslim 
League today have associated themselves with this flag and emphasised 
its virtues and significance as a symbol of Indian unity. It has spread 
outside the Congress ranks and been generally recognised as tiie flag of 
the nation. It is diflicult to understand how anyone can reasonably 
object to it now. 

Communal flags cannot obviously take its place for that can only mean 
a host of flags of various communities being used togeflier and thus em- 
pbjisising our disunity and sqiarateness. Communal flags might be used 
for rdigknis functions but they have no place at any national function 
or over any public building meant for various communities. 

li^y I add fliat during the past few months, on ^weral occarions, the 
natio^ flag has bear insulted by some members or volunteers of the 
Muslim League? This has pained us greatiy but we have deliberately 
avoided anything in the nature of conflict in order not to add to oom- 
saimal futtemess. We have also issued strict orders, and they have been 
obeyed, fliat im interference should hike place with die Muslim League 
flag, even though it m%ht be imqiprr^riately di^lSj/ed. 
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(13) I do not understand what is meant by our recognition (tf die 
Muslim League as die one and only oiganisation of Indian Muslims. 
Obviously die Muslim «|«ague is an important communal oiganisation 
and we deal with it as sura. But we have to deal with all oigmiisations 
and individuals that come within our ken. We do not determine the 
measure of importance or distinction they possess. There are a large 
number, about a hundred thousand, of Muslims on the Ckmgiess rolls, 
many of whom have been our close companions, in prisons and outside, 
for many years and we value their comradeship highly. There are many 
organisations which contain Muslims and non-Muslims alike, such as 
trade unions, peasant unions, kisan sabhas, debt committees, zamindar 
associations, chambers of commerce, employers associations, etc., and we 
have contacts with them. There are special Muslim organisations such 
as the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, the Piaja Party, the Ahrars and others, which 
claim attention. Inevitably, the mr^re important die organisation the 
more the attention paid to it, but this importance does not come from 
outside recognition but from inherent strength. And die other organi- 
sations, even though diey might be younger and smaller, cannot be 
ignored. 

(14) I should like to know what is meant by coalition ministries. A 
ministy must have a definite political and economic programme and 
policy. Any other kind of ministry would be a disjointed and ineffec- 
tive body, with no clear mind or direction. Given a common political 
and economic programme and policy, cooperation is easy. You know 
probably that some such cooperation was sought for and obtained by 
the Congress in the Frontier Province. In Bombay also reprated attempts 
were made on behalf of the Congrras to obtain this cooperation on &e 
basis of a common programme. The Congress has gone to the assem- 
blies with a definite programme and in furtherance of a clear policy. 
It will always gladly cooperate with other groups, whether it is in a 
majority or a minority in an assembly, in furtherance (ff that programme 
and policy. On that basis I conceive of even coalition ministries beii^ 
formed. Without that basis the Congress has no interrat in a ministry 
or in an assembly. 

I have dealt, I am afraid at exceeduig lengtii, with the various points 
raised in your l^r and its enclostties. I am glad tiiat I have had a 
glioi^ into yOur mind through this correspondence as this enables 
me to understand a little bettra the problems that are bdore you and 
pethaps others. I agree entirely that it is the duty of every Indian to 
bring abbot harmonious joint effort of all of us for the achievement of 
India’s freedom and the ending of the poverty of her people. For me, 
and I take it for most of os, the Congress tes been a means to that 
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end and not an end in itsdf. It has been a hj|^ privilege for ns to 
work throngh the Congress becanse it has drawn to itself the love of 
millions of dur countrymen and, through their sacrifice and united eSmt, 
taken us a long way to our goal. But much remains to be done and 
we have all to pull together to that end. 

Personally, the idea of pacts and the like does not appeal to me, tbota^ 
periiaps they might be necessary occasionally. What seems to me far more 
important is a more basic understanding of each other, bringing with 
it the desire and ability to cooperate together. That larger ooopaation, 
ri it is to include our millions, must necessarily be in the interests of 
these millions. My mind therefore is continually occupied wim die pro- 
blems of these unhappy masses of this country and I view \all other 
problems in this light. I should like to view the communal! problem 
also in this perspective for otherwise it has no great significance, for me. 

You seem to imagine that I wanted you to put forward suggelstions as 
a petitioner, and then you propose that the Congress should ofiBcially 
communicate with you. Surely you have misunderstood me and done 
yourself and me an injustice. There is nc> question of petitioning either 
by you or by me, but a desire to understand each other and the problem 
that we have been discussing. I do not understand the significance of 
your wanting an official intimation from the Congress. I did hot aric 
you for an official reply on behalf of the Muslim League. Organisations 
do irot function in this way. It is not a question of prestige for the 
Congress or for any of us, for we are keener on reaching the goal we 
have set before us than on small matters of prestige. The Congress is 
a great enough organisation to ignore such petty matters, and if some 
of us have gained a measure of infiuence and popularity, we have deme 
so in tire shadow of the Congress. 

You will remember that I took the intiative in writing to you and 
requesting you to enlighten me as to what your objections were to Ae 
Congress policy and what, according to you, were the points in dispute. 
I hs^ read many of your speeches, as rq>orted in Ae press, and I found 
to my regret that Aey were full of strong attacks cm Ae Congress which, 
according to my way of thinking, were not justified. I wanted to re- 
move any misunderstandings, where such existed, and to edear Ae air. 

I have found, driefly in the Urdu press, Ae most astoimdiiig Abe* 
hooA about Ae Congress. I refer to Acts, not to c^riious, and to 
Acts wiAin my knowledge. Two days here in OdcuAa, I saw a 
circuhr tetter or notice issued by a secretary cri Ac Mmlim league. Thb 
containo] a list Ae socalled misdeeds of Ae UJP,.Govenimoit. I 
read jAis wiA amazement for Aere was not an atmn of tnrih in most 
iOf;:Ae charges: I suppose they were garnered from Ae 
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ThiQU|^ tiie press and the platform such charges have been treated 
on numerous occasions and communal passions have thus been mused 
and bitterness created. ^Illiis has grieved me and I have sought by writ* 
■ing to you and to Nawab Ismail Khan to find a way of checking tins 
deplorable deterioration of our public life, as well as a surer basis for co- 
operation. That problem still faces us and I hope we shall solve it. 

I have mention^ earlier in this letter the critical international situa- 
tion and the terrible sense of impending catastrophe that hangs over the 
world. My mind is obsessed with this and I want India to realise it 
and be ready for all consequences, good or ill, that may flow from it. 
In this period of world crisis, all of us, to whatever party or group we 
might belong and whatever our differences might be, have the primary 
duty of holding together to protect our people from the perils that might 
encompass them. 

Our differences and arguments seem trivial when the future of the 
world and of India hangs in the balance. It is in the hope ffiat all of 
us will succeed in building up this larger unity in our country that I 
have written to you and others repeatedly and at length. 

There is one small matter I should like to mention. The report of 
my speech at Haripura, as given in your letter and the newspaper article, 
is not correct. 

We have been conesponding for some time and many vague rumours 
ftjat about as to what we have been saying to each other. Anxious 
inquiries come to me and I have no doubt that similar inquiries are ad- 
dressed to you also. I think that we might take die public into our 
confidence now for this is a public matter in which many ure interested. 
I suggest therefore that our correspondence might be released to the 
press. I presume you will have no objection. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharkl Ndiru 


73. On the Exegfleraied Aceennte of the Riots* 


I have refrained from saying anything about die cmnmunal situation in 
Allahabad, partly because I did not drink it necessary to do so and part- 
ly because I was fully occupied. 

I. Statement to Ae press, Allahabad, 13 April 1938. the Utnduatot Timet, 
14 April 1938. 
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I find from newspapen, however/ iiiat exa^eiated and colour^ ao> 
Ooonts hav6 been published with scare headlines and these are apt to 
mislead the public. There are newspapers and newspapers. Some spe- 
cialise in communal prc^aganda and make it their business to spread 
hatred and prejudice, and do not hesitate to give publicity to falsehoods. 
Unfortunately, we have some such in Allahabad and Delhi and other 
places. Other newspapers are more restrained and give more Or less 
truthful and objective accounts, but even these are sometimes led away 
by excited correspondents and by their desire to give striking and cAlour- 
fd accounts of the incidents. 1 

The incidents that occurred on April 11 have thus been exaggoated 
out of all proportion. Headlines declare that there was a pitched little 
in Allahabad, that the army was called out, that panic reigns, and so on 
and so forth. I have some knowledge of what has taken place here 
during the last few days, and I have walked repeatedly up and down 
almost every lane in Allahabad city and visited every mohuOa, Hindu or 
Muslim. The so^Ued pitched battle consisted of exchange of brick- 
bats in a narrow lane for about three minutes and about a dozen per- 
sons were injured. 

As for the army being summoned, I was not aware of this, and I have 
not seen a single soldier in any part of Allahabad on Monday when 
there was undoubtedly some tension. Most of toe shops in the centre 
of Allahabad city remained closed, but then some big shops opened in 
the Chowk itself for a while, and in other parts many shops were (^en 
and vehicular traffic continued. On Tuesday most of the shq>s 
(q)ened. 

Today normal business is being carried on in the shops and markets. 
Almost all the incidents that occurred took place on toe morning of 
Monday, April 11. Since then nothing of note has happened. 

As for panic, no doubt some people were panicky and perhaps some 
correspondents of newspapers and news agencies were of their number, 
but even rni Monday morning conditions were far better and more 
cheerful toan one might imagine from newspaper reports. 

I personally must confess that I did not lose my appetite or sleep 
because of anything toat had occurred. 

Regrettable as these inddoits are, we most not lc»e our balance, or 
our sense of perspective because of toem, or exaggerate them or their 
consequences. Ihroughout toese days we have been holding small 
mohdla meetirlgs and even the authorities did not consider it itecessaxy 
to {uevent gatoetings. 

May I b^ the newspapers— their editors and correspondents— not to 
permit any exaggeration in their columns? Something has h^jpened; 
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that was unfoitonate and depl(»able, but that something was not so big 
as to upset us or wony us much. 

Indeed, it is obviourlbat trouble-makers are few and they can be 
controlled and checked without much diflSculty if men and women of 
goodwill of all communities work to this end. 


74. To M.A. Jinnah* 


Allahabad 
April 16, 1938 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Your letter of April 12th has just reached me. 

I am exceedingly sorry that anything that I have written to you 
should have caused you pain. It seems to be true that we approach 
public problems from different standpoints and inevitably I try to place 
my viewpoint before you and seek to gain your appreciation of it. To 
say anything that might pain you would defeat my own purpose, even 
apart from its impropriety. At the same time I owe it to you and to 
myself to endeavour to place frankly before you how my mind works 
and what my views are on the subject-matter under discussion. Our 
viewpoints might differ, but I do believe that the margin of difference 
can be lessened by a frank approach on either side. I have sought to 
make this approach in all sincerity and with every desire on my part 
not to say anything that might come in the way. 

In my last letter I dealt with the various points mentioned in the ex- 
tracts you had sent me as I presumed ffiat, as you had drawn my atten- 
tion to them, they might to a large extent rq)resent what you had in 
mind.® As you know, I have been trying to get at these points of 

1. Nehm-Jinmh Correspondence, (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Jinnah wrote: “. . .you have formulated certain points in your letter which yon 
father upon me to begin with as my proposals. . . . Those are smne of the mab 
ters whudi are imdoubtedly agitating Mudim India, but die question how to 
meet them . . . whether constitutional changes are necessary, whether we dunild 
do it by agreement or convoitions, and so forth, are matters, I tfaou^t, for 
discussion, but I am extreindiy sany to find that you have in your ktter already 
pronounced your judgement and given your decisions on a good many of them 
with a preamble which negatives any suggestion of discussion which may lead 
to a settlement...** 
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di£ference and when I saw something concrete I wanted to give my re- 
action to it. I tried to state what the Congress opinion has been in re- 
gard to them. There is no finality in day to day politics, although cer- 
tain principles are supposed to govern policies. It is for the Congress, 
if it so chooses, to vary any policy. All I can do is to state what the 
past and present policy is. 

I regret that you think that I write in an arrogant and militant spirit 
and as if I considered the Congress as the sovereign power. I am 
painfully conscious of the fact that the Congress is not a sovereign 
power and that it is limited and circumscribed in a hundred ways and 
further that it may have to go through the wilderness many a\time 
again before it achieves its objective. You have refened to my obsasion 
with the international situation and the sense of impending catastrophe 
that possesses me.^ If I feel that way, as I do, I can hardly grow com- 
placent or imagine that the Congress is sovereign. But when I dis- 
cuss Congress policies, as a Congressman, I can only repeat what these 
are and not bring in my own particular views on the subject, if these 
happen to be at variance with Congress resolutions. 

You point out to me that the Congress press has contained numerous 
falsehoods in regard to the Muslim League and some of its leaders,, as 
well as the provincial governments of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and Assam. 
I entirely agree with you that falsehoods, misrepresentations and insi- 
nuations are to be deprecated and countered wherever they might occur, 
in the Urdu, Hindi or English press, or whatever the political comple- 
xion of the newspaper. There is no such thing as the Congress press 
over which die Congress has control, but it is true that many news- 
papers generally support the Congress. But whether we can influence 
them or not, we certainly want to stop all such false and misleading 
statements and to express our disapproval of them. In this matter I 
can only beg of you to point out specific instances so that we might take 
necessary action. 

I note what you say about the publication of our conespondence. I 
have not got with me copies of your correspondence with Mahatma 


3. Jinnah leferring to this opinion of Jawaharlal had written: "It seons to me fliat 
you cannot even accurately interpret my letter... you are thinking in toms 
entirely divorced from realities which face us in India. 1 can only eiqtress my 
great regret at your turning and twisting what 1 wrote to you mid putting en- 
tirdy a wrcmg complexion upon the position I have {daced before you at your 
request...” 
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,GandhM I am therefcme writing to him to seek his permission as 
gested by you. 

I am afraid it will hardly be possible for me to visit Bombay in April 
or May. Early in June I intend sailing for Europe. In case I go to 
Bombay earlier I shall inform you so that we might have the qiportu- 
nity of meeting. I understand that you will be meeting Mahatma Gan- 
dhi in the near future. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


4. He had replied that he would have no objection provided the correspondence 
between him and Mahatma Gandhi was also published simultaneously. Ulti- 
‘ mately the entire correspondence between Jinnah and Jawaharlal from IS Janu- 
ary to 16 April 193S, as well as that with Mahatma Gandhi from 19 October 
1937 to 20 April 1938, was released to the press by Jinnah on 15 June 1938. 


75. Tho Real Cauaes of the Riois> 


An indissoluble bond of unity exists between the workers and the peas- 
ants of the world. Tire struggle of the Indian workers is the struggle of 
the workers of the world. I have given much anxious thought to the 
recent communal riots and have come to the conclusion that the root 
cause of these riots is political and not religious. There are people who 
want to stop the onward march of India to its destined goal. They 
know that they cannot do that. But it is possible for them temporarily 
to dedect and divert the course of national endeavour. It is these poi- 
sons who are interested in communal disorders. It is curious tiiat these 
gentlemen studiously refrain from the discussion of economic problems 
facing rire masses at their meetings. At a recent meeting of the Mus- 
lim Leaguers at Allahabad, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan of Lahore indulged 
in personal attadcs on me. Such attacks are, of course, not going to 
aS^ me. The question is not whether I am competent or incompetent. 
That is a personal issue. But the Muslim speakers at that very meeting 
had nothing to say about the problem of hunger of the Muslim mas- 
ses. That shows their real motive. These gentlemen only want to put 

.1, Speech on May Day, Allahabad, 1938. The Tribune, 3 May 1938. 
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obstacles in tiie way of tbe Congress governments. They want to stand 
for the old order. They are mortally afraid of democratic changes. No 
religious principle is involved in these riots but religion is being used as 
a smokescreen for selfish designs of some persons. I know that die 
Congress governments are up against heavy odds. There are old ser- 
vices, specially the police, which are still addicted to the old anti-demo- 
cratic habits. There are serious limitations of the constitution itself. 
At the top of it; mischief-mongers try to excite communal passions. I 
have to warn you that nothing of great or permanent value cad be 
achieved unless you clear your path of these obstacles. You should 
clear your minds of these futile controversies. You must not be swept 
off your feet by exaggerated and false accounts of these communal riots. 
You should keep your minds cool. The main problem of India is the 
problem of the workers and peasants. The Congress governments are 
doing their best for them. Neither I nor the Congress Working Com- 
mittee is responsible for every single act of the ministers. There are 
several acts of the ministers with which I do not agree. The ministers 
have a certain freedom of action despite the control of the Congress 
High Command. 



4 

THE WORKING OF PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 




IHE WOnOKC OF raOVINOiO, AXJTQNOMY 


MINORITY MINISTRIES 


1. On iKn Ban on iho KoHapatam Summer School* 


While I was in Malaya I read a brief report in the papers of the Madras 
Government’s ban on the summer school at Kottapatam and the sub- 
sequent lathi charge on the students. Such a step would have been 
surprising and reprehensible even during the course of the civil disobe- 
dience movement. At the present moment it came as a shock to me. 
Since my return I have looked further into the matter and the sense 
of astonishment and shock has not lessened. Tliis incident has illuminat- 
ed, as by a flash of lightning, the real nature of the new constitution 
and the way the Madras ministry is functioning, for it is this ministry 
that is obviously responsible for tiie steps taken. We see that this mi- 
nistry is as much a police ministry suppressing elementary rights of free 
speech and association as the previous government was. We see what 
the new Act means to the people. The same intolerable state of afiEairs 
continues and aU the soft words dirown out at us cannot stop the aggres- 
sive suppression of civil liberty or the use of the lathi on the bodies of 
our youth. The lathi remains still under the new ministers, as it was 
before, the true symbol of the government. 

Some other important considerations arise. The police reporters tried 
to force entry into the summer school. Very rightly this was objected 
to. We have been giving facilities to police reporters at our public 
meetings but this does not mean that we admit their right to attend 
opr oonmiittee meetings and summer schools and the like. Ihis cannot 
be agreed to. Summer schools for the study of political and economic 
problems have been held in many places in India. This is a hcdthy 
development which I trust will continue, for only by study and discus- 
sions can we understand our problems and find the way to their section. 

Another question that arises is the right of an individual or group to 
refuse to obey an order which it considers objectionable. It is patent 
tiiat, dvfl disobedience having been suspoided, disobedience of orders 
B not desirable. Where such objectionable orders are made reference 

1, Statemeot to the press, Allahaliad, 17 June 1957. The Bombay Chronide, 18 
June 1937. 
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should immediately be made to superior committees ids 'advice. But 
sometimes cases arise when immediate decisions have to be made and 
the burden of such decisions must lie on the individual or group con- 
cerned and cannot commit the organisation. I can conceive of instances 
of orders which are so derogatory to the dignity of the individual or of 
the Congress that the individual prefers to disobey them on his own 
responsibility. This has nothing to do with civil disobedience. It is 
the inherent right of an individual. This right, however, must be ex- 
ercised with every care so as not to injure the larger purposes wej have 
in view, and the individual must take the risk of being judged Iw the 
organisation. 


2. On tho Viceroy's Speech* 


The recent speech® of I.ord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, is pitched in a 
somewhat lower key than most of the previous utterances on bdialf of 
the British Government. It is softer in tone and prima facie is conci- 
liatory in approach. During the last three months there has been a 
marked change in these utterances. The Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Zetland, adopted a minatory and pompous attitude® some time 
back and his subordinate in India faithfully reflected that attitude. 
Very soon they realised that the attempt to bully the people of India 
would not pay; it had the reverse effect. So the tone changed and soft 
words took the place of harsh language. But the substance remained 
much the same and it is the substance that counts. 

The objective and policy of the National Congress have been clearly 
lak] down. We aim at the independence of India and a constitution 
that has been framed by a constituent assembly elected by adult fran- 
chise. We aim, in other words, at the capture of power by the Indian 
people as a whole. Only then shall we be in a position to tackle and 

1. Allahabad, 24 June 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. This statement does not 
seem to have been printed. 

2. In his speech on 21 June 1937, the Viceroy appealed for cooperation and 
said fliat in regard to special responsibilities, a Covemor would, at all time^ 
be concerned to carry his ministers with him. 

3. Lord Zetland, in his statement in the House of Lords on 8 April 1937, had de- 
clared that die king’s government must be carried on and if the representa- 
tives of the majoaity party refused to accept office, it was open to the Gov- 
etnoir to invite other persons to form a council of ministers. 
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solve the vast social and economic problems that face India — the appal- 
ling poverty and unemployment, the terribly low standard of living of 
our people. For this ^wpose, great changes in the social structure will 
be necessary and a vast planned system afEecting our agriculture and in- 
dustry and social services. These social and econcunic changes cannot 
take place under British imperialism. Political independence is an essen- 
tial preliminary step before social problems can be successfully tadded 
and the burdens that crush our millions removed. Therefore we con- 
centrate on this political issue, but we have in mind always that the 
real problm is how to end poverty and unemployment. 

Meanwhile a reactionary constitution has been imposed upon us by 
British imperialism, meant to protect and perpetuate all the tremendous 
vested interests— British and Indian, imperialist and feudal— that ei^loit 
and impoverish our people. We have rejected that constitution utterly 
and we want to put an end to it and all our policy is directed to that 
end. We carmot and will not cooperate in accepting and working that 
constitution. It was on this basis that we went to the electorate and 
were supported by them in an overwhelming measure. This tect must be 
remembered for it is the basic fact of the situation, and superficial 
changes in our tactics must not delude anyone into imagining that we 
are giving up by an iota our policy of fighting and ending the new con- 
stitution. That constitution will have to go and imperialism will have 
to go from India. 

The Viceroy has spoken softly but the meaning of his utterance is 
hard as British imperialism is hard. More revealing still are the activi- 
ties of the government. We are told by the Prime Minister that we 
have already got provincial autonomy. This provincial autonomy is a 
strange and ugly beast which functions just as British imperialism has 
functioned in India. Indeed, it is the same thing in a slightly different 
garb. Puppet ministers have been appointed who do not have the sup- 
port of even fifteen or twenty per cent of the legislature-, in srmre cases 
ministers are not even members of the legislature, having been defeated 
in the elections. And for fear of being kicked out by an ovmrhdming 
majority of that l^lature, the legislature is not summoned. In Europe 
this is called the fascist way of doing things; in India the British Go- 
vernment calls it democracy. 

These puppet ministers, with the Governor at their back and the h%h 
officials of the civil service to put courage into them, are carrying on 
tlM old tradition of repression and suppressing civil liberties. Within 
the last few wedcs some remarkable instances of “denoocracy" and "pro- 
vincial autonomy" have occurred in India under the new dispensation. 
In Madras province a summer school of socialistically-inclined young 
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men and women, carrying on its work peacefully and quietly inside a 
house, was declared illegal by the government of the puppet ministers 
and, soon after, the police came and indulged in lathi play, breaking 
many heads and injuring many people and then arresting ^e lot. A 
booch of them has now been awarded six months’ imprisonment 

Newspapers are being penalised and their securities, forfeited for criti- 
cising the ministers. Leading Congressmen are extemed or interned from 
particular places. Anests for speeches are frequent, sometimes for spee- 
ches delivered two years ago or during the last election. In the Uirited 
Provinces, a plann^ campaign to prevent Congress work has recently 
come to li^t. It appears that early in May a secret meeting was held 
at which the puppet ministers and high ofEcials of the civil service were 
present. At ftis meeting it was decided to proceed on an exteiisive 
scale against leading Congressmen chiefly under the security sections of 
the Criminal Procedure Code — sections 107, 108, 109. Some of these 
are meant for bad characters and habitual criminals. Already more than 
a score of such cases are pending all over the province and fresh arrests 
are bdng made. The U.P. Provincial Congress Committee, at a recent 
meeting, drew attention to this planned campaign of repression as a 
flagrant example of the working of what is called provincial autonomy. 
It has directed all Congressmen, against whom such proceedings are 
taken, to refuse to give security for so-called good behaviour, which 
means an abstention from political activity, and to prefer going to pri- 
son. A large number of organisations continue to be banned under the 
existing law. 

Strikes are frequent. There was an extensive jute strike near Calcutta 
two months ago in which two hundred and twoity thousand workers 
were involved.* The police and the military were used against them 
and firing took place. The strike was ultimately called off on certain 
a ssntanres from the ministers. Those assurances have so far not been 
fitlfifled. 

A great strike oi railway workers on the Bengal Nagpur Railway took 
plaoft some time back.®- It was well organised and entirely peaceful 
and all the efforts of the officials of the railway and the government to 
break it failed. Thereupon promises were made on behalf of the go- 
vernment conceding certain demands and the strike was caUed oS. The 

■4. Tlie Calcutta jute mill workers went on strike in February 1937 for securi^ 
thea: elei^taiy right to form a union and fa* the redress of theb Ic^tinate 
^ grievances. 

5. There was a strike in the Bargal Nagpur Raflwr^ from 13 Deoeniber 193fi'to 
W Feh^ry 1937 due to the demotion of a number of workers. 
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sabsequent stqps taken by the government have been such as to 
the lailwaymen feel ftat they have been betrayed and there is at present 
strong resentment amoi^tfiem. 

In Dhubri in Assam, in a match factory owned by the Swedish Match 
Trust, a strike has been in progress for the hst six months and in spite 

extreme hardship and starvation the workers are still canjong on .• 

In the rural areas the condition of the peasantry is appalling. In recent 
years over a hundred large factories for manufacturing sugar grew up in 
the United Provinces and Bihar and vast tracts were given over to sugar* 
cane cultivation. TTie peasant, despairing of wheat cultivation owing 
to the fall in agricultural prices, turned to sugarcane. For a short period 
he did just slightiy better by this change-over, while the factory owners 
made large profits. There was over-production and the price of su gar , 
cane fell. Lately the govemm^t has imposed an excise duty on sugar 
by certification and this has been passed on almost completely to the 
sugarcane grower. The condition of the peasantry in these areas is pite- 
ous in the extreme and there is great ferment among them. 

This is the badcground of the Viceregal utterance. This is the reality 
in India and those who claim to think and act in terms of reality must 
face this. An Act and a constitution which protect and safeguard im- 
perialism and all other vested interests must petrify this misery of India’s 
millions. Therefore we will have none of them and that remains our 
fundamental policy. 

Soft words and gestures do not solve hard problems or fill empty 
stomachs. 

6. See post, item S. 


3. To tho Chiof Commissioner, Deihi* 


Allahabad 
October 1, 1937 


Dear Sir, 

I am informed that some time ago a notification was issued by the 
Delhi Government declaring forfeit any copy of the indq>endence pledge 

, 1. A.I,C.C. Fflc Nb. P-9/1937, p. 175, N.M.M.L. 
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of 1930 (rf the Indian National Congress. Hiis pledge has been and 
is widely in use in the whole of India and I am not aware of any otiier 
government taking such action against it now. In sevoi provinces of 
India tire provincial governments are themselves committed to that pledge 
and have accepted office on the basis of it. It seems rather anomalous 
tiierefore that in the province of Delhi the same thing should be con- 
sidered an offence which is not only permitted elsewhere in India but 
is actively encouraged by various provincial governments. I would there- 
fore request you to consider the withdrawal of the notification in quesjtirm. 

This independence pledge appears in various books which give al his- 
torical record of recoit political events in India. I do not know now 
far these books also come within the ban, but I am informed that some 
of these books have also been seized by the police. This suppression of 
historical and current literature seems to be extraordinary. History, if 
it is to teach anything, must deal with the facts as they are and not 
with distorted versions of it. As some of our official Congress publica- 
tions give this independence pledge, I shall be grateful to you if you 
will let me know what your present policy is in regard to them. 

Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2 ^ 
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NON-CONGRESS MINISTRIES 


4. Th« Repression in Chiitegong' 


I had heard the call of Chittagong and felt drawn towards it in many 
ways. Of course, the voice of Chittagong was silenced in a way, but 
it had been heard loudly.* The whole of India had shuddered at what 
had happened at Chittagong and in Bengal. 

The indignities hurled at men and women of Chittagong were the 
indignities hurled at men and women of India. Though Chittagong 
was silenced, her silence sent a louder message all over India and also 
outside the great land of ours. 

1 have been very much impressed by the display of patience by the 
people of Chittagong who have been living with a ticket-like identity 
card which is an intolerable degradation for youth. I however want the 
people to put up a brave fight for the freedom of the country and put 
an end to such intolerable conditions. 

Whenever any government takes recourse to such extraordinary mea- 
sures, it betrays its own incompetence. 

The fundamental problems of the country today are the hunger, poverty 
and unemployment of the masses. The more serious they grow, the 
harder would be the political struggle for freedom. When big pr^ 
blems arise, they make the existence of a government impossible if it 
fens to solve them. 

The national crisis is like an earttiquake and it shakes both the timid 
and the brave. A few more seats in the legislatures or a few more 
jobs under the government do not count as strength. I therefore urge 
upon you not to indulge in communal bickerings. 

TTie appa lling poverty and unempl(^ent are the only problems rf 
India as every Hindu and Mussalmap suffers from them. Keeping in 
view these big problems, how absurd and ridiculous the conununal 
bK-V «* n n g i8 really appearl How do such absurdities hdp millions of 

1. Speech at Chittagong, 13 June 1937. From The Bombay Chmmcte, 16 June 1937. 

2. Since fee aimouiy raid rf 1930 fee Bengal Government had been pnrsntng a 
policy of iqnession in Chittagong. 
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peasantiy in Bengal and tlie United Provinces? So, I would luge t^on 
all to shape our policy from the point of view of the masses. 

The Congress makes no distinction between the followers of diffoent 
religions. It works on democratic lines. 1 would like all Biose who want 
the Congress to work for the masses, to join it and work for dieir 
amelioration. 

Terrorism impedes national progress. It is not a peaceful mass orga- 
nisation, for the masses cannot be organised by secret means. 

If we look at the world around us, we shall see that imperialisi^, like 
fascism, operates as an engine of exploitation. The Congress is &hting 
botb the form and the system by which it operates because it isVteally 
crushing us under its weight. The Congress is however dealing wii^ im- 
perialism not as a racial question. 

The present constitutional deadlock in the country is nothing but a 
reSex of the real nature of British imperialism. It can be solved only 
by the ultimate triumph of Indian nationalism. 

The great ovation that I received in Burma and Malaya^ was a homage 
paid by the Indians of Burma and Malaya to the great national organi- 
sation fighting for the freedom of this country. 

In the end, I wish to thank all organisations which presented me the 
addresses, though I regret my inability to reply to each one of them 
s^ratdy. 

3. Jawaharlal visited Burma and Malaya in May-June 1937. See post, section 12. 


5. On Strikes In Bengal and Assam' 


It may be recalled that two months ago tibe jute industry in Bengal was 
convulsed by a gigantic strike of jute workers. This strike devdo^ till 
it involved more than 2,00,000 men and the Government of Bengal tried 
in various ways to suppress the strikers. There was firing and orders 
were issued uUder die Criminal Procedure Code to prevent er^try of 
labour leaders in the strike areas. StQl die strike grew and for many 
vFedcs the wmkeis carried <ni in spite of mucb suffering. There was 
great public sympathy for the strikers for their demands were teasrmable 
and it was notorious that their working and living conditions were 

,L SWeawntto the press, Allahabad, 1 July 1937. The Bonibay Chrontole, 
2 Jifly 1937. 
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thoroughly bad, while enoimous dividends had been paid by the indus- 
tiy in the past. Ultimately in May last the strike was called off on the 
assurance of the Bengal ministry that relief would be given. I undo’- 
stand that nothing has been done so far to give relief and sufferings of 
the workers continue. Hiere is continuous ferment among them and 
it is right that tiie public should support them now as before and insist 
on the promises made to them being kept. Hundreds of thousands of 
poor workers are involved. We may not ignore their appeal for help. 

There is another strike to which I would like to call public attention. 
This is in the Dhubri Match Factory in Assam. Many will remember the 
strike last year at the Ambemath Match Factory near Bombay and the 
heroic struggle of workers there.® Both these factories belong to the 
great Swedish Match Tmst and it is scandalous that our workers should 
be crushed by these foreign trusts which are supported in this action by 
the government. The Dhubri strike arose out of a lock-out and it began 
as early as December 1936. 

A remarkable feature of this strike is the action taken by the govern- 
ment oflEcials. They have issued orders under section 17, Act V of 1861, 
and appointed many strikers as special constables who have to work as 
such without pay and against their will. Legality of this action is doubt- 
ful, but whether it is legal or not it is a monstrous procedure to attempt 
to crush the strike in this way. The strike concerns only 350 workers, 
but in its way it is a typical one in which the respective roles of the 
workers, a foreign trust and the government are clearly brought out 

The prolonged nature of tiie strike has brought much suffering to the 
workers and I trust that they will receive every sympaAy and support 
from the public and from the Congressmen in particular. 

2. See Selected Works, Vol. 7, p. 612. 


6. On ihn Non-release of Political Prisoners in the Punjab* 


I welcome the proposal to have a widespread agitation for the release 
of political prisoners in the Punjab. While such prisoners are being 
rdeased in many other provinces, the Punjab, under its reactionary 

1. Message to the Punjab Political Prisoners Release Coinmittee, Allahabad, 20 
July 1937. The Tribune, 25 July 1937. 
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ministry,’ lags behind. I hope that full public pressure will be brought 
to bear on the Punjab Government to do something which should be 
the first st^ of any government which claims to represent the pec^le. 
If it docs not do so it is clear that it is the old government continuing 
with a slightly difiEerent garb. 

In particular, it seems to me most objectionable that Sardar Teja Singh 
Swatantra, duly elected member of the Punjab legislature, should be 
detained in prison. This is an insult to his constituency and to the 
people of the Punjab. If one elected member can be so detained/ there 
is no reason why every elected member with whom the govemmenf does 
not agree should not also be detained in prison. This is the esseiW of 
fiiscism and the Punjab Government in this matter is acting in at true 
fascist spirit. 

I trust therefore - that there will be a sustained and vigorous agitation 
in the'Punjab for the release of Sardar Teja Singh as wdl as other poli- 
tical prisoners. 

2. In the elections of 1937 to the Punjab Assembly, the Unionist Party under 
Sikandar Hayat Khan won 96 out of 175 seats and formed, in February 1937, 
a ministry. 


7. To Mohammad Yamin Dar* 


Allahabad 

30.8.1937 


Dear Friend,* 

I regret the delay in answering your letter. Ordinarily it is not desir- 
able for Congressmen to interview the ministers in the provinces like 
the Punjab where anti-Congress ministries are functioning. If, however, 
a ministq[ sends for a Congressman in connection with some Congress 
activity or speech tiiere is no harm in his going to the minister for this 
purpose. Congressmen ate not expected to give undertakings of any 
kind fmr future bdiaviour. At tire same time Congressmen must 
member that in their acts and speeches they should avoid anything that 

1. A.I.C.C. Fite No. G-76/1937, p. 425, N.M.M.L. 

2. A Qnngressnum of Ludhiana. 
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savours of falseness, violence or vulgarity. They can and should criticise 
the British Government as a system and the present Punjab ministry as 
a kind of off-shoot (Crthat government, but criticism of individuals 
should be avoided. We must deal with principles and not with perso- 
nalities. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


S. To the Secretary, Bengal P.C.C.' 


Allahabad 

2.9.37 


Dear Comrade, 

It is proposed to hold a conference on civil liberties in India in London 
on October 17th. This will be an important function and it is desir- 
able that we should take full advantage of it by supplying full facts and 
figures. Bengal, at the present moment, is suffering most from depri- 
vation of civil liberties. Therefore it is desirable tiiat the fullest parti- 
culars about Bengal should be sent for the conference. May I request 
you to send a complete note on this subject in regard to detenus, Anda- 
man prisoners and all other forms of suppression of civfl liberties in 
Bengal? This should be sent to the secretary, Indian Civil Liberties 
Union, Bombay Mutual Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay, 
wito will forward them to London. Kindly send this information at an 
early 


Your sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Maharashtra Government records. Police Commissioner’s Office File No. 
3590/H/H. 
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9. To Lala HansraJ* 


Allahabad 

28.9.1937 


My deal Lalaji, 

I have just received a copy of your letter sent to Gandhiji about the 
unity conference.^ I had already seen some of the statements issued 
in r^ard to it. The position is a difficult one and it is doubtful if i our 
association with the conference is good for us or not. This association 
having started, it becomes a little difficult for us to break it without ^vi- 
ous and sufficient cause. On the one hand we do not want to ccM^pe- 
rate in any way with the present Punjab Government and the less bur 
people have to do with the ministers the better; on the other hand we 
cannot keq> away from any real effort at a solution of the communal 
problem. 1 suppose that Sikandar Hayat's principal reason for pushing 
this on is to gain credit for his ministry. We can hardly cooperate with 
him in this desire. The Punjab Government has been acting in such 
a manner in political field as to make Congressmen disgusted with it 
and I think we might well adopt a general attitude of noncoopeiation. 
I think our attitude in regard to the unity conference should be influ- 
enced by the repression of the government. There has been far too little 
protest against this continuing repression. If anything fresh occurs we 
may well have to revise our attitude to the unity conference. I am 
going to attend the political conference in Hoshiarpur district on the 
11th October and I hope to confer with you and others there. 

In your letter to Gandhiji you refer to Dr. Satyapal having written to 
me about the unity conference. I do not think your information is quite 
correct. He did write to me on the subject and generally asked for my 
views. I do not think that it can be said that he ignored any particular 
direction of mine except that there seems to be a habit in the Punjab 
to rush to the press. I have requested Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Gopichand 
and odiers not to make any statements in the press criticising each 
other. If they have any grievance they should discuss it among them- 
selves and later, if necessary, refer it to us. 


Youn sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No, P-17/1937, pp. 357-358, N.M.M.L. 

Z. The unity conference was sponsored by Sikandar Hayat Khan. 
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10. UMsage to tho Indian Civil Libartias Confaranca* 


I send my greetings to this conference which is being held in far London 
to consider the plight of the people of India. Everyone knows that for 
many years past civil and personal liberties have been crushed in India, 
but many people imagine that with the coming of the new constitution 
a new era has dawned in India and civil liberties flourish here now. It 
is necessary therefore to realise what the present state of affairs in 
India is. 

The new constitution came to us not only unwanted and unasked for, 
but fiercely objected to by the people of India. We saw in it no mark- 
ed advance to freedom, but an attempt to hold us in check and bind us 
down to British imperialism and its satellites in India. What was call- 
ed provincial autonomy was bad enough, but far worse was the propos- 
ed federation. The Congress won overwhelmingly in the elections and, 
after prolonged debate, we decided to accept office and form ministries 
in a number of provinces. We did so in order to strengthen ourselves 
to fight the new constitution and, in particular, to resist the federal part 
of it. Before we accepted office we made it clear that we could not put 
up with the interference of Governors in regard to the so-called safe- 
guards. Although no clear and definite assurances were given to us in 
this behalf, the controversy on this issue and the reluctance of the Con- 
gress to accept office under these limitations, have made it difficult for 
the Governors to exercise all the powers that tiie Act gives them. They 
realise that to do so would be to invite conflict which will result in the 
suspension of the constitution. Thus the Congress ministries have had 
a freer hand than they might otherwise have had. But it must be re- 
membered that the safeguards and special powers are there and th^ 
hinder the work of the Congress ministries in numerous ways. This 
hindrance is very real though it has not so far taken tiie shape of (^>en 
conflict. 

The acceptance of ministerial office by Congressmen in six province, 
and later in one more province, brought about a rapid and marked 
change in all these provinces.* The change was especially noticeable 

1. Allahabad, 4 October 1937. The Botnlxty Chioidcle, 17 October 1957. 

2. In July 1937, Congress ministries were formed in the six provinces. Later, in 
September 1937, the Congress formed a ministry in the North West Frontier 
Province. 
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in regard to civil liberties. The bans imposed by the government on 
hundreds of organisations were removed, a large number of political pri- 
soners were released, securities taken from newspapers were returned, 
the continuous shadowing of and spying on the people engaged in public 
work became less obvious. Public meetings and demonstrations were 
not interfered with. It seemed as if a heavy burden had been taken 
away, and people in towns and villages alike breathed more freely. They 
felt to some extent as if they had woken up from a nightmare. The 
change was marked and could be observed and felt everywhere in ^ese 
seven provinces. And yet it was far frOm complete and numnous 
hindrances on the ordinary rights of citizenship remained. The new 
provincial governments could not go as far as they wanted to because 
of the difficulties raised by the Governors and the Governor General, 
as well as by the permanent services, which had been bred up in the old 
tradition. Red tape and numerous references to various authorities 
delayed progress. On either side there was a desire to avoid conflicts 
if they could be avoided. 

In the past, encroachments on civil liberties had been of various kinds. 
Those due to the provincial governments could be largely removed by 
the new Congress governments in the provinces. But the provincial 
ministries were powerless in the face of the central government’s en- 
croachments. These continue in full measure, as well as many others 
which, though provincial, were intimately connected with flie central 
government’s policy. This applies to the banning of die Communist 
Party and all other organisations and trade unions which were supposed 
to have a red colour. It applies to books which are banned or refused 
entry under the Sea Customs Act. This banning and stoppage of books 
has been the public scandal in India. The scandal continues. The 
censoring of conespondence seems to continue still in the same old 
way even in the provinces where Congress ministries are functioning. 
There have even been instances of the conespondence of a provincial 
Pr im e Minister being watched and censored. A question was recently 
asked in the Central Assembly at Simla about the censoring of minis- 
ters’ correspondence.® No answer was given. 

It will thus be seen that even in the provinces where Qmgress minis- 
tries are functioning much remains to be done. But it is true that a 
great step forward has been taken in Ihese seven provinces in so far as 
civil liberties are concerned. 'The difference brtween these provinces and 
the rest of India is already tremendous. In Bengal and in the Punjab, 

3. To a question in the Central Assembty on 27 Sq>teinber 1937, fte government 
stated that it was not in fee public inteest to give a repfy. 
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tiie two princi{»l non-Congress provinces at present, all the old suppres- 
sions and restrictions continue. While political prisoners are being re- 
leased in the U.P., Birar, Bombay, Madras, Central Provinces, Orissa, 
and the Frontier, in the Punjab and Bengal fresh anests and convic- 
tions are taking place. Organisations are banned and the press is teno- 
rised and suppressed by the demand of heavy securities and, in Bengal, 
by a strict censorship. Punjab is in many ways politically the most 
backward major province of India and its present government does not 
difiFer in the least from its predecessor. British imperialism finds more 
pliant tools there than elsewhere. 

But Bengal, as in the past, so today, keeps the lead in repression and 
suppression of civil liberties. Even now hundreds of organisations are 
banned there, especially in the districts of Midnapore and Chittagong. 
It takes one’s breath away to learn that in Chittagong district alone 
about 23,000 persons (official figure) are interned or restricted in their 
activities by government orders. Large numbers of detenus are still there 
in Bengal, untried and unconvicted, but kept in concentration camps for 
years. 'Fhe full weight of the British raj continues to be felt by the 
unhappy people of this province. 

Outside what is called British India, there lie the Indian states where 
even to talk of civil liberty is a joke. Two of the most advanced states 
are supposed to be Travancore and Mysore. In the former the Con- 
gress is still illegal and not even Congress members can be enrolled. And 
yet adjoining it is the province of Madras which is supposed to be 
governed by a Congress ministry and legislature. In Mysore innumera- 
ble restraint orders have been passed in recent months to prevent the 
mildest type of Congress activity.^ The state of Hyderabad, the largest 
in India, stUl rejoices in a feudal r^ime, and the very idea of holding 
a public meeting, even for religious or social purposes, is foreign to its 
traditions and practices. If the great states function in this way, what 
of the innumerable small ones? 

India, it is not always remembered, still comprises small patches of 
territory ruled by France and Portugal. Chandemagore and Pondicherry 
have not yet profited much by the front populme government of France, 
and are backward areas where civil liberties are suppressed. In Goa, 
Portuguese fascism flourishes unchecked. 

Far from India live numerous Indian exiles, many of whom have 
not seen their homeland for a quarter of a century or more. Yet they 
are not permitted to return home because of what they are said to 
have done long years ago. 

4. In July 1937 many Congressmen were prohibited from making speeches. 
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This is the state of India and the Indian people now under the 
new constitution, and across our north west frontier squadrons of 
aeroplanes fly past to bomb and kill our neighbours and cousins.'^ It 
is well therefore that lovers of freedom and civil liberty in Eng land 
should think of us and, in spite of the terrible problems that ccmfront 
tile world today, endeavour to help us in removing these innumerable 
restrictions on our liberties. That is an essential pre-requisite of all 
progress, and our problem is after all a part of the great world pro- 
blem which faces us all over the world. [ 

5. See post, section 6. 


11. To Gopichand Bhargava* 


Allahabad 

5.10.1937 


My dear Dr. Gopichand, 

I am greatly distressed at the continuous and intensive repression that 
is going on in the Punjab. I do not see how we can offer any coopera- 
tion whatever to a government which is carrying on in this way. I do 
not want to come to any decision before examining all the facts and 
consulting our colleagues in the Punjab. I am reaching Garhdiwala 
for the conference* on the 11th morning. I hope I shall meet you 
there. On the 13th I shall be in Lahore. 

I was surprised to see a statement issued by Chaman Lai the other 
day in fulsome congratulation of Sikandar Hayat.® There was not a 
mention in this of the repression going on. ITie Congress cannot act 
in this way. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/1937, p. 267, N.M.M.L. 

2. See the succeeding item. 

3. Dewan Chaman Lai congratulated Sikandar Hayat Khan for adopting a he^iful 
ntfihiili. in regard to the proposed unity conference and hoped that Satyapal, 
the preddent of ttm l*unjab Provincial Congress Committee, would join it. 
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12. On the Unioniei Ministry In the Punjab^ 


I wish the volunteers will leam how to manage the crowds instead of 
creating noise themselves. Nobody among the audience should try to 
speak for maintaining order. 

I have read the statement® of the Punjab Premier asking me to per- 
suade the Punjab Congressmen to desist from making violent speeches. 
The advice given by him seems to be extraordinary, judging by his present 
attitude and actions in arresting the Congress workers and proscribing 
books and papers. The present government in die Punjab which has 
adopted a policy of repression is as reactionary as was the government 
which functioned here before April this year. It is impossible for me to 
conceive that any government which pays its ministers such fat salaries, 
the money for which comes from the pockets of the poor, can ever claim 
to be a friend of the poor peasantry. 

It is all tall talk that the Unionist Government in the Punjab wants 
to serve the masses. How can such a government, whose only occu- 
pation is to glorify the British rule, help the poor in solving their pro- 
blems of poverty, hunger and unemployment? Holding of a Viceregal 
durbar is just but a part of their occupation. Nobody can expect them 
to give up their occupation. 

I am sorry to say that the Punjab Premier had been led to believe the 
reports of the C.I.D. when he gave orders for the prosecution of the 
Congressmen in this province. I refuse to believe that any Congress- 
man would preach violence. It is by observing nonviolence in word 
and deed that the Congress has taken rapid strides and developed into 
a living force. Our strength lies in our organisation which has spread 
throughout the country from the Frontier down to C^lon. I am al- 
ways prepared to take good advice from anybody, be he my friend or 
an enemy, and I am always willing to make the best use of that advice. 
But in view <A the methods that Sir Sikandar Hayat has adopted, it 
becomes impossible for anyone to give any weight to his opinion or 
desires. How can anyone respect his opinion in such circumstances? 

1. Speedi at die Puiijd) Political Conference, Gstthdiwala, 11 October 1937. 

From Tht Ttibuae, 12 October 1937. 

2. Issued on 2 October 1937. 
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Whenever I see such big crowds, I feel encouraged because I can at 
once visualise what great potentialities they possess for doing good to 
the country. At the same time, I also feel distressed on becoming con- 
scious of their helplessness. I feel tormented by the thought that such 
fine human material cannot be used for the right purposes. I know 
that when people turn up in such large numbers at these gatherings, 
they do so not merely to see my face. They feel u^ed to do so because 
they are hopeful that some solution of their problems will be found by 
the Congress whose representative I am. However, that solution! can 
be found not by simply passing a few resolutions, but by creatiiig a 
right type of force. What \ve need to do most ui^jently is to bring about 
a change in the mentality of the people. I must say that the pet^le 
here, during the recent elections, have shown how unmindful they 
have been of their true interests. By being lethargic and divided among 
themselves, they have not paid enough attention towards the strength- 
ening of the Congress organisation in the province. I appeal to the 
Congressmen in the Punjab to remove your differences and always sub- 
mit to a majority decision, establish a network of Congress committees, 
fight every election and take a broom and clear your adversaries in your 
province. 

Things have changed in the seven provinces where Congress ministries 
are functioning and the people living there are feeling some sort of 
relief. There is an upsurge of new energy in them. It is a matter of 
surprise that things have remained very much the same in the Punjab. 
The people living in this province should not believe that Swaraj has 
been won in the provinces where the Congress has secured a majority. 
Nothing of that sort has happened because the real power, that is the 
power of possessing and spending money, has remained where it was 
before. Still, it must be said that a new wave of enthusiasm and enei^ 
has swept the Congress provinces, and the people living there have 
shaken their fears off. 

In the U.P. we have decided to create a new force by reorganising our- 
selves because we believe that socmer or later we shall succeed in wrest- 
ing tiie full powers from the hands of ffie present government. 

If one looks at the situation in the Punjab, one finds that rqpr^ion 
K in full swing here. In the other provinces, the atmosphere has very 
chaitged for the better. While other provinces are releasing the 
prisoners and lifting all other curbs on the sale and circulation of books 
an d newspapers, in this province more and more restrictions are being 
inippcgd and proscription orders passed and securities demanded. 

It win serve no useful purpose if you merely passed a resolution con- 
demning the harsh nature of the r^nn; impo^ on the people of this 
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province by the Unionist ministry. What is desired is that the people 
of the Punjab must r^lve to remove the ministry whose members, have 
launched a tirade against the Congress. Tire ministry under whose re- 
gime the chairman of the reception committee of this conference has 
been anested must be made to go.® I must however put the blame on 
the people of this province for the present state of affairs as it is they 
who have voted in favour of the Unionist candidates. Of course, the 
Congress organisation of this province cannot also escape being blamed. 
They did not put up sufficient number of candidates to fight the elec- 
tions. I am surprised that the Congress in the Punjab did not contest 
the bye-elections to the provincial assembly. The need of the hour is 
that we acquire more strength. This fact is however not being grasped 
by the Congressmen in the Punjab. 

In such vast gatherings a slogan like "uncrowned king Jawaharlal 
Zindabad" is commonly heard. I hate being associated with the word 
Icing’, be he crowned or uncrowoied, because the very system of kingship 
is intrinsically wrong and it repels me. The country can make real 
progress only when there is a widespread awakening among the masses. 
A few leaders, however good and capable they may be, cannot do much. 

The chosen few— -these rajas and nawabs— have now bossed over us 
for long and they should now be removed or kqrt in some safe cup- 
boards. I am happy to see that in the Punjab the number of primary 
members enrolled by the Congress organisation is larger than the quota 
fixed for this province, I, however, wish that you should have a net- 
work of Congress committees, and the number of primary members in 
this province should also be mote. 

I want to make an appeal to the Congressmen in the Punjab to sink 
their differences and work in closest harmony. I also have differences 
with my colleagues in the Working Committee on several crucial matters; 
still, I always abide by the decision of the majority after giving my 
most tiroughtful consideration to all such matters. I hope the people 
of tiiis province will develop a militant spirit and leam to work with 
discipline and in a ^irit of cooperation with each other. 


3. Balwaiit Sagh 'Dukhia’ was arrested on 12 September 1937 for a speech deli- 
vored on the Andaman Day. 
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13. To tho Editor, The Tribune* 


In train 

17 / 10/37 


Sir, 

As I was wandering about the Frontier Province, I read hurriedly a 
report of a speech of mine in The Tribune and your criticism^ of it in 
the issue of October Hth. In this and other reports many enors [have 
crept in. Perhaps that is inevitable when long speeches in Hindtstani 
are rendered briefly in English. It is a weariness of the flesh to nave 
to correct all these but one or two points which have misled you de^rve 
notice. 

I am reported to have said that this Unionist Government in the 
Punjab was in one respect worse than the previous government as the 
latter did not at least carry on an open campaign of propaganda against 
the Congress as the Unionist Government did. While I hold that the 
Unionist Government is in one respect worse even than the previous 
government, I never made the other remark attributed to me. It would 
be manifestly untrue and absurd to say that the previous govemmrat 
did not carry on open propaganda against the Congress. Everyone knows 
that both in word and deed not only the previous Punjab (^vemment 
but all provincial governments as well as the central government did 
carry on a fierce propaganda against the Congress. Indeed, they did 
much more than propaganda. 

What I said in my speech was that the present Punjab Government 
was functioning in the same reactionary imperialist way as its predeces- 
sor, with this difference that the latter was frankly and openly an organ 
of British imperialism while the former had a different cloak which hid 
its real nature. This made the position somewhat worse as some peo- 
ple might be misled by this cloak and might ignore the real thing behind 
it, which is British imperialism. 

I think that definitely the present Punjab Government is the most re- 
actionary of all the provincial governments in India. It is pursuing this 
reactionary policy both in the political and the economic spheres, and 
its aggressive policy of rq)ression and suppression of civil liberty has 

1. The Tribum, 19 October 19?7. 

2. The Tribune was aitical of certain remarks in Jawdiarlal’s address to tibe Pon- 
jab Political Conference on 11 October 1957 and felt that as long as ffie Con- 
gre» was unable to secure the allegiance of the MnsUm community, Conpessmen 

, coidd not hope to disMge the Unionists who were mainly dqKndent on the 
hlnslha communal vote. 
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given it an unenviable prominence in India. For anyone to ask for 
the cooperation of the progressive elements in this policy or with this 
government displays extraordinary ignorance of principles and of 
democratic public life. 

I might add that I am not at all against criticism of the Congress by 
the opponents of the Congress or even by its friends. I believe in the 
fullest criticism and discussion of public issues. But the leaders of the 
Unionist Party have indulged often in abuse of the Congress and its 
leaders, a practice which is not usually looked upon with favour by 
responsible public men. 

Another point that you have discussed has been my regret at the fact 
that more Congress candidates were not put up at the time of the gene- 
ral election. I fully realise the difficulties of the Congress organisation 
in the Punjab but I am quite sure that the real strength of the Con- 
gress in the Punjab is not reflected in the present provincial assembly. 
My tours in the Punjab have given me an opportunity to judge of the 
views and temper of the people, and I am convinced that the mass of 
the people here, as elsewhere, stand by the Congress. If another gene- 
ral election was held and Congress candidates were put up for every 
seat, is there any doubt that the Congress would meet with signal 
success? 


Yours &c., 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. To Saro] Kumar Ghosa* 


Allahabad 

20.10.1937 


Dear Sir,® 

I am in recent of the rq>resentation which you and a number of others 
have sent.® I regret the delay in acknowledging it owing to my absence 
from Allahabad. 1 am grieved to leam of the incidents to whidi you 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-S/1937, p. 179, NA4.M.L. 

2. A resident of Nator in Rajshalii district, now in Bangladesh. 

3. The iqwesentatiQn referred to the disabilities saSeied by the Hindu minority 
in north and east Bengal. It also stressed that flie Congress should be strength- 
ened in Bengal to protect the Hmdu minority as fliey would not like to 
enter into any dishonourable pact with die Musfims out of a sense of fear. 
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have lefened. But you ate entirely mistaken in tiiinldng that die Con- 
gress in Bengal or elsewhere ignores the claims of any group. There 
is no question of our entering into dishonourable pacts witii anybody. 
As you say, the only way out of this difficulty is for the Congress to 
have a mass basis, both Hindus and Muslims jmning it in large numbers 
and paying attention to their economic demands. Thus only can we 
conquer the spirit (rf communalism. We are fully aware that the pre- 
sent government in Bengal is acting in a communal way. As you know, 
we are not responsible for tiiat government’s actions. The way to meet 
this however is not in a communal spirit but on broad national 1 lines 
and with the strength of the masses behind our demands. You\ can 
rest assured that the situation in Bengal is receiving the most earnest 
consideration of the Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


15. To Mohamod Ydcub* 


Allahabad 

20.10.1937 


Dear Comrade,* 

I have received a representation from you and from others r^arding 
the attitude taken by the Congress Party in the assembly on tiie Ben- 
gal Tenancy Bill. I have gone somewhat deeply into this matter and 
I find that there is a great deal of misapprehension. The Bengal Con- 
gress Party right through the debates tried to go much further than the 
government bill. If the Congress amendments had been acc^ted the 
bill would have been a real boon to the tenants.* Most of these amend- 
ments were rejected by the votes of the ministerialist party. As a pro- 
test against this the Congress members decided not to take part in Ihe 
division on the third reading. 'This was because the bill did not ^ far 
enough in favour of the tenants. You will thus see that the prc^- 
ganda that is carried on against the Congress Party is wholly misguided. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-5/19J7, p. 199, N.MJMX. 

2. A Congressman (rf Comilla, now in Bai^adesb. 

3. The amendments to die Bengal Tenancy Bdl rdated to die siupaision of die 
enhancement (d rent and die rate of intereA payaUe to the landlords by die 

, tenants. Ihese amendments were lost 
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You refer to the Congress Nationalist group in your letter. May I 
point out that much has happened in Bengal and in India during the 
last two years and, som^ndividuals apart, this grcmp has ceased to exist? 
Many members of the group itself have been acting quite differently 
and therrfore you should not carry a bias against toem. You should 
judge them on the merits of a particular case and not by anything that 
may have happened in the past. 

Congress policy in regard to the tenants has been clarly laid down 
in the Faizpur Congress resolutions. 


Yours sincerely, 
jawaharlal Nehru 


IS. The Agitation for the Reiease of the Detenus^ 


Ever since I heard that a meeting regarding the detenus and political 
prisoners was going to be held I have been thinking what I should say 
in my address. I have consulted my colleagues about that and what 
they were going to say in the meeting. I ordinarily feel no great diffi- 
culty in addressing meetings at great length, but on the present occa- 
sion I am experiencing a certain amount of difficulty. It would have 
been easy for me to come here and to condemn this government or that 
government, the Government of India and the Bengal Government for 
their policy of oppression, repression and suppression and demand in 
strong language that this sort of thing should be put an end to. We 
have done that often eirough and we shall do that often enough in 
future. It is an easy thing to condemn people, it is an easy thing to 
protest against their action. But what we are after is to do something 
for ibe release of political prisoners and detenus. In spite of our tall 
talk about the strength of the Congress, how weak we are that we have 
not been able to do what we wanted! In spite of our bragging about 
the Coi^;ress strei^lth, we have to cctofess that this matter is beyond 
our power. 

I have not the faintest notion as I stand before you what we are 
going to do in this matter regarding detenus and political prisoners. 

1. Speed! at Shraddhanand Park, Calcutta, 28 October 1937. From Amitd 
Bator Patriia, 29 October 1937. 
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Frankly speaking, I do not know anything about it. That does not 
mean, of course, that we should remain silent spectators of this tragedy. 
This is a thing which none of us who is sensitive can ever forget. It 
is however a reminder of our own weakness, and to be reminded of our 
weaknesses is not a pleasant thing. 

In any event, there is a very great responsibility in this matter and 
both the people and I have a common responsibility. The people 
have to bear it in greater proportion because it is largely due to their 
efforts that their comrades in the Andamans stopped their hunger strike 
in the hope that their release would not be delayed long. Th^ have 
got to remember that Mahatma Gandhi himself pleaded for iheir re- 
lease and the Congress Working Committee also pleaded for thq same. 
So far as I can gather, there are various hints and suggestions thrown 
out by the authorities that the release of the prisoners is a matter that 
might be effected very soon. So those prisoners took a stq), namely, 
putting an end to their hunger strike, relying on that hope. By this 
thought of approaching release, the even tenor of the prisoners’ lives 
has been disturbed. The feeling that a great change in their lives is 
going to be wrought at an early date upset their mental equilibrium, 
preventing them from doing anything physical and mental that makes 
life worth living. By the agitation that has been started for their re- 
lease, their countrymen have raised hopes in the minds of these prisoners 
and until they succeed in getting the release of their comrades from 
behind the prison bars, they shoulder a great responsibility. 

I feel that responsibility and the Working Committee feels it; all of 
us feel it. No doubt, we shall do as much as we can in this matter. 
Yet I cannot promise to you that immediate release would be obtain- 
ed because, as I confessed in the beginning, I feel powerless. I do not 
talk tall and I do not want you to talk tall. Still, I hope tirat tire 
growing strength of the nation will certainly succeed in having its way. 
Therrfore you and I have to concentrate our efforts not only in Bengal 
but in the whole of India. 

In the provinces, where the Congress has accq>ted office, there has 
been, to a large extent, a different atmosphere. There is the Congreiis 
outlook in the government, but at the same time they have to cany on 
the same old burden in the same old atmosjdiere suffi)cating a$ b^re. 
It must not be forgotten that Congress ministry or no ministry, it is 
fte British Government tiiat rules India. It is the British army that 
occtqpi« India and it is the British vrill that prevails in India. Still, it 
is perfectly true that in those Congress provinces one would find an 
enormous differwee, may be by a few declarations and by a few caocu- 
five actions. But even then one would find in the villages and in the- 
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remotest comer <rf those provinces that the humblest of the peasants 
realises that he is in a different atmosphere and he knows that in case 
he is oppressed by the (police or a petty official he would be able to ap- 
proach even the man at the top. But in spite of this, no Indian must 
forget that it is the British people, the British imperialism that is domi- 
nating India. Ihat is one side of the shield. The other side of tiie 
shield is that in spite of the old atmosphere there is entirely a new 
atmosphere in those provinces where Congress ministries are function- 
ing. There is among the people a sense of exhilaration on account of 
this and therefore a new sense of confidence as a consequence. I do 
not want to discourage that spirit of exhilaration but there should be a 
certain discipline in that spirit. 

Bengal has been carrying on the same old burden for so many years 
past. Her people are still living under the shadow of that tragedy but 
I want to tell you that the whole of India realises that fully. The 
whole of India, I would not use the word simply because it is patroni- 
zing, but the fact is that the whole of India feels with great anxiety 
about the conditions prevailing in Bengal. Because quite apart from 
the feeling of comradely affection it is sheer self-interest that makes us 
feel like this. 

Wlietlier it is a Congress province or a non-Congress province, ours 
is a common interest. We want the freedom of India. Our interests ate 
so linked together that we cannot go ahead when one part of ours lags 
behind. I should like to tell you that I feel that you are going to 
have a very big change— may not be in the coming months— but in the 
near future. 

The city of Calcutta is a great city. It has a high record of public 
life not only in Bengal but in the whole of India. But politics today 
ha^ shifted its centre of gravity, and the strength of the nation has cer- 
tainly been transferred from the cities to the rural areas, to the villages, 
to Ibe mud huts and factories. Therefore Bengal would be moving 
and it is already moving towards the villages. While people in cities like 
Calcutta may protest and hold demonstrations, the rest of Bengal will 
ito longer remain unmoved. 

The Congress has begun talking about Muslim mass contact, alduni^ 
there is nothing special in that programme. It has been the objective 
of tire Congress for a long time past to cultivate mass contacts with the 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs and in fact with all the communities. The 
Congress, as a political organisation, thinks in terms of India and not 
in temis of communities. It, therefore, pursues a policy of mass con- 
ta<A which » going on in the villages, in the huts, in the shops and 
among the humbl^t of men^ 
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Among the Muslims in all parts of India the Congress ideals have 
lapidly spread. I hope that the Congress candidate would achieve an 
overwhelming victory over his rival sponsored by the Muslim League in 
the Bijnor election. It ,is the question of bread which appeals most to 
the masses whether they are Hindus or Mohammedans. The economic 
issue is the most important factor. I have not the slightest shadow of 
doubt that in Bengal, too, if the Muslim masses are approached with a 
clear-cut economic programme, they would transfer their loyalty to tiie 
Congress. 


17. Thel Hunger Strike of the Prisoners in the Punjab* 


I am greatly worried about the hunger strike of the political prisoners in 
the Punjab jails but I am helpless.^ I have a mind to go and see the 
hunger strikers but I feel that it is no use my seeing them, since I have 
nothing else but to advise them to give up Ae hunger strike. I am of 
the opinion that the weapon of hunger strike should be used only in 
extraordinary circumstances. Some injustice has been done to the pri- 
soners. 'Fhey are bound to feel disappointed and those who have b^ 
prisoners themselves can very well appreciate their feelings. 

The political prisoners have made some mistake in their judgment on 
the state of affairs in the country after the introduction of the new 
constitution. If we had the power, we would release all tiie political 
pristmers at once. And tiiorefore a strong and consistent agitation may 
liave to be carried on for their release as it is time now that they are 
released. 

When the question of release comes, all political prisoners should be 
released and there should be no differentiation between the political pri- 
soners. Civil disobedience in no form should be resorted to at present 
in ccmnection with the agitation for the release political prisoners. 
If that is done, real issue would be blurred. 

1. Speech at Lahore, 20 Januaiy 1938. The Tribune, 22 Jannaiy 1938. 

2. /u Uie poEtkal pruoneis in the Punjab jai!^ mdnding diote iqntnated bom 
the .^ulainans, were not released by the auihcmties on the ground that they 
gave BO undertaking not to take part in subversive activities, went oit a 

. hatiger strSoe and appealed to Mahatma Gandhi and the Gmgress to tdce 
ffneir cause. 
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I am laying down the teins of office after two years. I am feeling 
tired now after having carried that heavy burden so long. I am not, 
however, physically tired*^ None in the Congress can sit at ease. All of 
us have to carry on the work. 

The whole of Europe is in a state of insecurity. The League of 
Nations has not fulfilled its object and the balance of power has now 
changed. With the birth of a new Italy and a new Germany the whole 
face of Europe has been changed. The League of Nations does not 
r^resent the real Europe. The only work of the League of Nations, 
like the Liberals, is to pass pious and nicely-worded resolutions. With 
what has happened in Europe, the position of England has become 
weak. England’s supremacy lay in her naval power and that country 
is even today building many ships. But the aeroplanes, as a weapon of 
war, have taken away that supremacy. Englishmen will do their utmost 
to save and strengthen their country. They are a brave people. But 
the victory is bound to be his who possesses new weapons. 

Today countries are fighting undeclared wars which the legal heads 
refuse to recognise in spite of the havoc created by those wars in Spain, 
in Abyssinia and in China. Tire new method of war is to take a lead 
in the attack; for whosoever attacks first is bound to succeed. 

I visualise a world war within one or two years. Japan, in spite of 
her brave people, is bound to have a crashing fall soon because of its 
ever-increasing imperialist lust. 

What happens to England affects us in India also. We in India were 
never so strong as we are today and I am sure that no outeide power can 
prevent us from achieving our independence. 

I confess that I feel the weight of the promises and assurances given 
to the teeming millions when I and others went from village to village 
because we have not been able to do much to redeem our promises. 
There are two ways of making progress. One is that of agitation and 
the other way is that of doing constractive work. There is bound to 
arise a conffict between the two and I do not know wh^ that conffict 
may arise. 

As a practical politician, my present worry is not how to get freedom 
—because I believe that we are going to be free— but how to keep fliat 
freedom intact. 

Though flic Punjab is a brave province and there are very large num- 
bers of good workers here, the Congress does not hold the position that 
it ought to, becav^ of the differences among Congressmen which are 
rather personal. With the increase in power of the Congress, undesi- 
rable persons who were never with us are entering flie Congress. Thqr 
may prove a source of weakness to it. I am anxkms to strengthen 
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the oiganisation of the Congress, lest we fell from tibe high position 
whidi we have attained. I am glad to say that tiie Punjab has during 
the last year inaeased its membership and I hope that a still greater 
progress will be made. I appeal to Congressmen to sink their differ- 
ences, of which I am, however, not afraid because that shows ffiat there 
is life in them. I suggest that, like the U.P. Congress, they may make 
a rule that no Congressman will go to the press with his quarrels. By 
that I do not mean that a fair and just criticism should not be made 
or truth be suppressed but what I would suggest is that their quarrels 
should be referred to the Congress committee first for settlement. 

Some of the Punjab non-English papers, which claimed to be mends 
of the Congress, wrote awful things about me and the Congr^s. I 
condemn that tendency. 

No circulars should be issued or posters or articles published for malign- 
ing CcMigressmen. Every Congressman who has served the Congress 
should be given an unrestricted opportunity to continue to do the work, 
if he so desires. 


It. The Need for Peaceful Agitation* 


When I was passing through Lahore a few days back, I spoke about 
the {political prisoners on hunger .strike. Since then certain events have 
ha^>ened here and my name has been used in this connection and I 
find I have been misinterpreted. 

I should like to make it clear that while I deplore a resort to hunger 
strike, all my sympathies are with the political prisoners. Every sensi- 
tive Indian and lover of liberty must feel for them and desire that all 
of them should be released. I wish I had the power to help them, for 
if I had it, I would use it unhesitatingly and gladly in their fevour. I 
am distressed exceedingly by their continued impdscHtiment and ffteir act 
of sdf-immolation.^ 

L SMement to the jxess, Lahore 28 January 19J8. The Hindu, 29 Jantony 1988. 

2. Aimdya Oianm Chow’dbuiy, a detenu noder order of release, comnittod 
aaidyte intChittagong. 
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Though we have not tiie power to do that, we are not entirely powei- 
less if public (pinion H^ves in the matter. It is our duty, therefote, to 
cany on a ceaseless propaganda and agitation for this purpose. I stated 
last time that there should be no civil disobedience or breaking of 
laws as this was against the present policy of the Congress, but apart 
from this, peaceful agitation is certainly desirable. 

I am sorry to learn that on the occasion of the procession in Lahore 
on January 24 some damage was done and offensive epithets were used.* 
I am assured that the processionists were not responsible for this, but 
certain inesponsible persons, who had followed the procession, mis- 
behaved. Such acts are not only undesirable but hinder our work and 
injure the very cause we have at heart. 

To the political prisoners, I send my deepest sympathy in their trial. 


3. The Pdamers’ Rdease Committee organized a procesaon in Lahore on 24 Ja- 
nuary 1938 to press for the release of the political prisoners who were on 
hunger strike hi the PimjA. 
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CONGRESS MINISTRIES 


19. Election of the Leader of the Bombay Congress 
Assembly Party* 


The Working Committee issued a statement from Delhi in connection 
with the controversy which had arisen about the election of the leader 
of the Congress assembly party for Bombay Presidency.® That state- 
ment should put an end to this controversy. I feel however that I 
should issue a personal statement also as I have received a number of 
telegrams and representations on this subject which it is not possible 
for me to deal with separately. 

Together with my colleagues of the Working Committee, I went into 
this matter carefully and consulted such persons as could throw light on 
it. I write therefore with some knowledge of the facts. It is clear that 
a large number of our friends and colleagues in Bombay city have been 
griev^ at what they consider a deliberate attempt to keep out Mr. 
Nariman from the leadership. Mr. Nariman is popular in Bombay 
and deserves his popularity. But the agitation that arose seems to me 
to have little relation to facts and to have become almost a personal 
v^detta against Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. I have been astonished and 
grieved at the virulence of this agitation and at the way principles were 
forgotten and facts twisted to run down tire Sardar. I am sure tiiat 
most of the persons who took part in this agitation will regret it when 
they COTsider tiie facts coolly. In particular, the communal turn which 
was sou^t to be given was most deplorable. 

I am quite convinced that Sardar Vallabhbhai had very little to do 
with the election. Even previous to the election he had told me that 
he f>roposed to keep out of it, except in so far as he did not want a 
&ijarati to contest Ihe leadership. He stuck to this resolve and all the 
agitation against him is flius entirely witiiout foundation. Bombay 

1. Statanent to the jwcss, Allahabad, 28 Mardi 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 
29 March 1937. There was also coi>.fiderable conespondence with Naiiinffli 
00 ^ select. Thfe correspondeoce has not been printed. 

2. The Weddog Onaioittoe coofinned die dectkm <rf B. C. Kher as die leader' 
of the Oongwx Party in the Bombay legislatiire. 
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friends must remember that the assembly party consists of elected rq>re- 
sentatives from all gyet the Presidency. Bombay city is important but 
in point of numbers it is overshadowed by Gujarat, Karnataka, and 
Maharashtra. Maharashtra sends the largest contingent and so, inevita- 
bly, the views of Maharashtra cOunt for most. The Presidency being a 
composite province from the Congress point of view, the position was a 
difficult one and members could honestly hold divergent views as to the 
w’ay out of the difficulty. Sardar Vallabhbhai, to some extent, lessened 
this difficulty by keeping Gujarat out of the contest for lead^hip. 

The responsibility for election lay on the elected members and they, 
after mutual consultarion and reference to other colleagues, came to a 
certain conclusion with remarkable unanimity. In these consulations 
Sardar Vallabhbhai had very little share, though it would only have 
been in the fitness of things if he had taken a greater share. The 
whole procedure adopted was proper and democratic and undoub- 
tedly the result was in accordance with the wishes of the great majority 
of the elected members. 

Why then this outcry and vituperation and highly improper personal 
attacks? Surely some people in Bombay, however earnest or numerous 
they might be, wished to impose their will on the elected mem- 
bers from Maharashtra, Gujarat and Karnataka. That is not demo- 
cracy. There have been frequent references to autocracy and fascist 
methods but the methods adopted by the leaders of the agitation savour 
more of fascism than of democracy and I am sure they will realise tiiis 
when the excitement of the moment passes. If there had been the least 
doubt in our minds that the will of the majority of the elected represen- 
tatives had not prevailed in the election of the leader, we would willing- 
ly and ^dly have asked for a fresh election. But the majority of these 
members have made it clear that they stand by that ele<^on. 

Elections to offices in the Congress are not the distribution of prizes 
or spoils. Congressmen are not out for such prizes or spoils. We try 
to ad(^t the democratic method and choose those best fitted for a ^par- 
ticular office, having regard to a variety of circumstances. Sornetmes 
thfe method may not give the best results but we accq>t it n<me the 1^. 

This agitation has been grossly unfair to Sardar Vallabhbhai. K Im 
been unfair to Mr. Nariman. It has cast a heavy burden on Mr. Kher» 
who has already to face a difficult enough situation and who dCOTW 
all our sympathy and cooperation. Everybody knows that Mr. lOier 


3. B.G. »i« (1888-1957); » soMto of 

1937‘39 and 1946-52; hig^ owiimisnoner of India ^ 

oiaii, Official Laagaage Coromission, 1955 and Gandhi Smaiak Nidhi, 1956. 
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never asked for any office and he was reluctant to have the leadership 
thrust on him. I earnestly hdpe that friends in Bombay will consider 
the situation coolly and put an end to an agitation which started on a 
false basis and which must injure our cause. 


f 

20. To Leaders of Congress Parties in Provincial Assenilllies‘ 

Allahabad 
July 16,' 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

In view of the acceptance of office by Congressmen in some provinces 
and the formation of Coingress cabinets, may I draw your special atten- 
tion to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha on 
February 28, 1937 laying down the policy to be pursued by Congressmen 
in the legislatures?^ Tliis resolution was subsequently endorsed by the 
A.I.C.C., and the recent permission given by the Working Committee 
to accept office must be interpreted in terms of that resolution. The 
burden of acting up to the specific Congress directions contained in this 
resolution now devolves on all Congress parties in the provincial as- 
semblies, and more specially on the Congress cabinets where such exist. 

Tlie full resolution, referred to above, must be carefully read and kept 
in mind, so that the basic policy of the Congress in regard to the new 
constitution might colour and direct all our activities in the legislatures. 
You will also, I trust, keep in mind the election manifesto that was 
issued On our behalf. 

This basic policy of combating the Act and the new constitution will 
soon have to come into operation if an attempt is made to inaugurate 
the fedeiaticHi. The proposed federation is ffir .the worst part of the Act 
and it is utterly bad. It has to be resisted in every way aind with every 
weapon at our disposal. May I suggest to you to consider this question 
carefully, so that when the time comes your cabinet and party may be 
fully prepared to offer effective resistance? 

1 must also remind you of the Congress directidB to Congress members 
of the legislatures to take the earliest steps to press the demand for a 
constituent assembly to frame the constitution of a free India. 

1. A.l,C,C. POe No. P4/1936, p. ?, NM.M.L. 

2. See p. $2. 
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Apart from this basic policy, Congress cabinets and parties have to 
carry out the programmes outlined in the election manifesto and in Con- 
gress resolutions. Reose of political prisoners, internees and detenus 
must inevitably be an early step. So also the return of securities taken 
from newspapers and presses. A repeal of all repressive laws must follow. 

On the constructive side, the land question and rural debt have to be 
tackled, 'fhese questions are complicated and if an attempt is made to 
deal with them thoroughly, some delay is inevitable. Such an attempt 
should, of course, be made on' the lines indicated by Congress resolu- 
tions, especially the agrarian resolution of the Faizpur Congress.® But it 
is very necessary that some relief should be given to the peasantry almost 
immediately, lliis will be an earnest of the better land system that we 
aim at, and the masses will realise by this, as by nothing else, that a new 
spirit moves the new cabinets and provincial governments. 

What these immediate steps are to be will depend on the land system 
in the province concerned and on its own peculiar problems. But relief 
from suits for anears of rent and debt could be given without delay by a 
moratorium. A reduction in rent and revenue could follow and this 
should be accompanied by the imposition of income-tax, on a progressive 
scale, on agricultural incomes. 

For industrial workers an eight hours’ day is a reform that has been 
long overdue. 

’Ihese are some of the points for your early consideration. I trust that 
by your prompt and decisive action you will enhance the prestige and 
strength of the Congress and give relief to the masses who look to the 
Congress for a lightening of their many burdens. 

In provinces where the Congress Party is not in a majority, you will of 
course not be in a position to do much. But even tiiere the same line 
of actiem should be followed, in so far as it is possible. 

We shall be haj^y to said you Congress resolutions or other Congress 
literature, if ymi so desire. 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Pending the framing of an all-India a^arian programme, the resolution sug- 
gested: (1) readjustment of rent and revenue demands, (2) exemption from 
rent of uneconomic iKildings, (3) levying of agricultural income-tax on a pro- 
gre^e scale, (4) redaction of canal and other irrigation rates, (5) abolition 
of forced labour and feudal dues and levies, (5) fixity of tenure with heritable 
rights, (7) introduction of cooperative farming, (8) cancellation of rural dd>t 
and arrears of rent, (9) . statutory provision for a living wage and suitable 
working conditions for ^icuHuie, and (10) recognition of peasant unions. 


2»1 
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n. To Agatha Harrison* 


Allahabad 
July 19, 1937 


ITianlftou for your letters of the 24th June and 10th July.=> Dunng 
the last few days many things have happened, which seems rather stiangp. 
How far this means a change one cannot say. Anyhow the nett tew 
months will show whether it is possible to do much under present ^condi- 
tions .... \ 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. I.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. - 

2. She had written about the negotiations leading to the d^ision of the Congrm 
accept office and added; "some of us who are following things closely at this 
end glimpse— perhaps dimly— what you have gone through.” 


22. To Socrotary, Haharashtra P.C.C.‘ 


Allahabad 

20.7.1937 


Dear Comrade, i u 

Your letter. I appreciate the idea behind your proposal to cdebrate the 
fact that the Congress has taken office in various provinces but I think 
the proposal is premature. It is deluding people to say that Congtew 
lai has been established. When freedom comes to us m t«l measure it 
will be time enough for us to celebrate it. There is g^t ^nger of the 
public being led to believe that the straggle for freedom is over if we 

celebrate in this fashion. 

I am issuing a statement* to the press today more or less on this subject 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. Ffle No. P- 14 (i)/ 1937 - 38 , p. Ill, N.M.M1-. 

1 See pp-.l^fi-llO. 
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23t To Gopinalh BardoloP 


Allahabad 

21.7.1937 


Comrade,^ 

I diank you for your letter of the 4th July explaining to me what the 
line sj-stem is.* I appreciate your difficulties but I am not in a position 
to give a definite opinion as to what should be done. In this matter 
you should consult your provincial Congress committee. 

As I have told you, I should welcome the opportunity of visiting 
Assam. But I am afraid I cannot say when this wish will be realised. 

About the Speaker’s salary, you must know that it should not exceed 
Rs. 500. Apart from this he may have house allowance and conveyance 
allowance. A Speaker is to some extent cut off from day to day politics. 
But we are not prepared to accept the dictum that in a country like 
India at present a Speaker must cut himself adrift from the Ccmgress 
and have no relation to it. A Speaker has to be impartial in his rulings 
and his conduct. But he must always bear in mind the Congress goal 
and the Congress policy and he must, to the best of his ability, help 
this. I do not think it will be desirable for a Speaker to belong to the 
executive of the Congress, that is, to the executive committee of the 
P.C.C. But perhaps it may be possible for him to continue as an 
ordinary member of Hie P.C.C. if he happens to be such. This matter 
is not clear yet. 

A Speaker cannot formally belong to the parliamentary party. But 
he can certainly confer with Hie leader of that party whenever occasion 
arises. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. AJ.C.C. FOe No. P.L. 12/1937-39, p. 151, NAi.M.L. 

2. (1S90-1950); joined noncooperation movement 1921; leader of the Congress 
Party in die Assam Assembly, 1937; formed the coalition ministry in Assam in 
1938; Chief Minister, 1946-1950. 

3. The sjretem wherdiy, within an area determined by a line in the neighbonrhood 
of or Mttdor a non-imsnigirant village, hmni^ts were not ^wed to acquire aiiy 
ki^ 
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24. Salarim of Public Sorvants' 


'fhe advent of Congress ministries has made die question of reducmg 
sakries of public servants a live issue. We see, on the one hand, Con- 
gress ministers taking only a fraction of the sakries of their predeces- 
sors and, on the other hand, most other public servants in high offices 
drawing enormous sakries. Even professors and vice-chancelloire and 
other academic folk measure their love of learning and service lo tire 
community by the exorbitant sakries they get. In the Punjab wi have 
seen the remarkable spectacle of the new legislators increasing their 
daily allowance to a record figure.® The two pictures are striking enough 
and yet perhaps few persons appreckte the real difference. This differ- 
ence is big enough in degree but it is bigger still in kind. 

The Karachi resolution on fundamental rights kid down tliat: “Ex- 
penditure and sakries of civil departments shall be largely reduced. No 
servant of the state, other than specklly employed experts and the like, 
shall be paid above a certain figure, which should not ordinarily exceed 
Rs. 500 a month.” 

It will be noted that Rs. 500 is more or less the maximum sakry. 
‘lliis does not necessarily mean that ministers or other high officers 
should invarkbly get the maximum. The principles underlying the Con- 
gress resolution are two: (1) sakries should be in keeping wiffi the 
poverty of the country and they should therefore be as low as is com- 
patible with efficiency; (2) sakries should not be a measure of tire dig- 
nity or importance of the office an individual holds but should be based 
on his needs. 

The first of these principles is generally recognised but the second, I 
am afraid, is not yet sufficiently appreckted. Sensitive people feel that 
there is a certain indecency in drawing krge _sakries out of a poverty- 
stricken people, as in drawing large dividends out of the kboui of* ill- 
paid workers, lire real fault and indecency lies in a system whuffi per- 
mits and encourages this kind of thing. We have got so used to think- 
ing in toms of measuring our importance and our progress in life in 

1. Altahabad, 24 Jufy 1937. The Bombay Chromck, 27 July 1937. Reprinted 
in Ei0tteen Months in India, (Allaliab^, 1938), pp. 241-244, 

2. Tlie Congress resolved that the allowance of a member should not exceed Rs. 10 
a day or Rs. 75 a month if a salary was to be |Mid plus Rs. 2/8/- as d<% 
allowance fw the days of attendance. 71>e Unksist ministry in ffie PnnjaW 
howmer, fixed Rs. 20 per day as allowanoe and Rs, 2/8/- per finr oonvtyance. 

m 
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tenns of income that it is difficult to think of other terms. And yet this 
is a false and pmiicious standard and where money values prevail too 
much, men decay. But. even in our money age we all know that the 
social and cultural value of a poor scientist or writer is often far greater 
than that of a rich businessman or a high official drawing a big salary. 

A taluqdar or big zamindar has a large income but it is a little difficult 
to find where his social value comes in; some people doubt if he has 
the slightest social value. 

We must, dierefore, get rid of this idea of measuring people by their 
incomes and salaries. Probably this standard of measurement, if invert- 
ed, would be a safer guide for us. The question involves big issues and 
a refashioning of our social order. As a socialist I would confidently 
point to the socialist solution of this as of other difficulties. But for 
the moment we are concerned with the salaries of public servants only. 

The Congress wants, in so far as it can, to apply this principle to 
public salaries. That is to say, it wants to reduce Aem to reasonable 
limits, more in keeping with Indian conditions, so as to lessen the tre- 
mendous gap between the official and the man in the field, and to give 
back, as much as possible, of the revenue of the country to the masses 
in the form of social and other services. It wants to end the practice 
of paying progressively more to the higher officials. The office they 
hold should not determine the salary but the needs of the individual 
who holds it. An ideal system would require more or less the same 
payment for all services and all offices. But under present conditions 
this is not possible and variations must creep in. Still there is no obvi- 
ous reason why a minister should be paid more than his secretary, simply 
because of his office. To some extent this may be occasionally necessary 
as the minister might have to shoulder additional responsibilities. But 
the principle we wish to adhere to is that a minister has no business to 
be paid mcnre than his secretary simply because of his office. This would 
apply to otiier offices also. This does not mean that other salaries should 
also a{^roximate to the maximum fixed, but rather diat all salaries should 
lx on lower scale, die maximum being touched only when obviously 
nec^ry. 

But there are patent diffiailties in the way in suddenly upsetting (he 
present system from top to bottom. Apart from the evil inheritance 
from the British Govemment, the social system, the habits of people and 
many other riijng s come in die way. And we have to face suddenly so 
many complex problems which demand immediate consideration. We 
can drerefMe only set certain examples before the public to begin with, 
but this question has a basic importance and must be dealt with fully 
before long. For the present we have provisionally fixed ministerial and 
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oUier salaries iCHighly in accordance with the Karachi resolotum. That is 
lh« roaxiinum allowed, but this maximum need not be drawn as a matter 
course. 

The question of allowance is intimately connected with salaries. Cer* 
tain offices necessitate some appurtenances for the sake of efficioicy and 
rapidity of work. But allowances must not become additions to the 
salaries, else the whole purpose of having low salaries will be defeated. 

While on the one side we want to reduce salaries of the higher dfficers, 
we want also to provide for a living wage for all and to raise the stendard 
of living of the masses. How far that is possible under the present system 
is another matter. The ideal we aim at is not to perpetuate poverty but 
to abolish it, and to raise the general standard as high as possible W that 
everyone may participate in the culture of the age. For this, grew poli- 
tical and social changes will be necessary. Meanwhile we shall at least 
try to reduce the gap between the favoured few and the unfavoured mil- 
lions. 

As soon as opportunity offers itself we shall consider the question of 
salaries and allowances, in consultation with the Congress ministers, so 
that we might give effect to the real spirit of the Karachi resolution and 
put an end to the notion that the worth of a man or his work is. mea- 
sured by the salary he gets. 


2S. Address to the U.P. Congress Legislators' 


We are ready to help you, but we will certainly strongly criticise you if 
an occasion arias. You have not been selected to run the government for 
the Governor but for the people. The power behind you is that of Ihe 
Crmgress from which you have received your strength and jnspiraHnn 
I would remind you (rf the resolutions passed by the Congress Woiicmg 
Committee for your gmdance. You have been sent to toe legidature to 
remedy defects and you should not betray your cause. 1 want you to 
take immediate action for the fire of starvation is aflame and you cannot 
pass rime in consultations. Millions of tyes are watching you and if 
nototi^ is dcme they would be turned against you. 

1. Lodmow, 27 1937. Ftou Tfif HkidtaUn Tmn, 2$ 1937. ■ ^ - 

m 
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21* To Loadoro of Uio Congroos Majority Proidneoa* 


Alkhabad 

30.7.1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I should like to draw your attention to the resolution of the Faizpur 
Congress calling upon Congress members of the legislatures to take the 
earliest opportunity to put forward in the new assemblies the demand for 
a constituent assembly, elected by adult suffrage. After the general elec- 
tions the Working Committee at its Wardha meeting dated February 
27th and 28th again referred to this as follows: 

The immediate objective of the Congress in the legislatures is to 
fight the new constitution, to resist the introduction and working of 
the federal part of the Act and to lay stress on the nation’s demand 
for a constituent assembly. Congress members of the legislatures 
have been directed by the Faizpur Congress to take the earliest op- 
portunity to put forv'ard in the new assemblies this demand for a 
constituent assembly, and to support it by mass agitation outside. 

This resolution of the Working Coimnittee was endorsed by the All 
India Congress Committee on the 18th March. 

On the 20tli March the All India Convention passed a long resolu- 
tion, the last part of which ran as follows: 

This Convention therefore calls upon all Congress parliamentary par- 
ties to take the earliest opportunity to put forward, in the name of 
the nation, a demand in Aeir respective legislatures that the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 be withdrawn, so that the people of India 
may frame their own constitution. 

You will thus see that great stress has been laid throughmit on behalf 
of the Congrc'ss on this demand for the withdrawal of thel present consti- 
tution and the framing of another constitution by a ccmstituent assembly, 
being made at the earliest possible stage in the new assemblies. As Con- 
gress ministries have come into existence in six provinces this duty devolves 
vipoa them now. 

Sessions of tiie provincial assemblies have taken place in all these pro- 
vinces. But so far as I am aware no step has been taken by the Con- 
gress Party or the Congress ministry to bring such a resolution before 


1. A.I.C.C. Fik No. C-72/1W, pp. JS-36, N.M.M.L 
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the House.* May I know why feis has not been done so fei? It is 
obvious that the value of unequivocal denunciation of the present Act 
is far less if it is made at a later stage after we have more or less accept- 
ed the position as it is. In any event, the e]q>licit directions of the Con- 
gress cannot be ignored. Will you kindly Irt me know what you pro- 
pose to do in this matter, so that I might place it before the Working 
Committee which is likely to meet in the course of two or three wedcs? 

In this connection may I alstf b^ of you to keq> in mind this funda- 
moital policy of the Congress in all your activities inside or outride the 
legislature? 


Yours sincere!)', 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. The Congress ministries in the six provinces subsequently secured the passage 
of the resolution. 


27. The Responsibilities of the Ministers' 


The acceptance of office by Congressmen has led some pec^le to 
think tihat they have got Swaraj, while others apprehend that that might 
put them away from their goal of indqsendence. The resolution of die 
Congress Working Committee on the subject will make the whole posi- 
ticHi clear. It clearly shows that our goal remains as it was; and though 
the Congress accqited office, we are continuing our j^rimage, namely, 
the achievement of independence. Today is the Lokmanya Tilak Day 
and we should derive courage by remembering him. A great event had 
also taken place on August 1, seventeen years ago. The noncooperation 
movement was shirted for the first time on that date. Hie Congress 
has now decided to accept office but its ultimate objective remains un- 
changed. It is possible that the Congress ministers might be able to do 
a little for the good of the peasants but if anybody thinks that we have 
attained Congress raj he would be deceiving himself. We should re- 
inember drat we do not desire Congress raj but want the raj of the peo- 
pte. I warn you against false ideas of Omgress raj or Swaraj having 
been establish^ in India; it is a snare and a delusion. Some may think 

1. Speech at Allalubad, 1 August 1937. Prom The Leader, 3 August 1937. 
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tibat tiiosc CoDgi^mra who have been appointed ministeis have 
come great and the appointments mi^t also have excited jealousy, 
but the ministers are^Wen with the burden of great re^nsibilities. 
The discipline taught by the Congress is that tiiey should work accord' 
ing to the wishes of the people and I hope that whatever decisions are 
taken they would be based on the opinion of the people. The Con- 
gress has not changed its goal and die mediods pursued for the last 
seventeai years; the charge that it has done so is not correct. The Con- 
gress still adheres to the goal of independence and its principles of 
stiug^e remain the same. Owing to certain circumstances it has dedded 
to accept ministerships but it has not changed the basic principles of 
struggle. It is still committed to the achievement of independence and 
the removal of people’s poverty. The ministers have limited powers 
and the people should not have high hopes of them. I sympathise 
with the difficult position of the Congress ministers for the heavy res- 
ponsibility that has been placed on them, and on their decisions dqiends 
the fate of millions. If they stumble, lakhs of people would stumble 
with them. 

I want the people to think for themselves and express their (pinions 
regarding the Conga'ss ministers’ actions. Lack of thought and criti- 
cism make the people weak, but I also want them to work in unity 
and maintain their discipline. This is the lesson that the Congress has 
taught us. 

People must not forget that the ministers are no longer the creation 
of Governors but of the people. They can be asked to vacate office and 
be replaced by others. The power of the ministers dqtends on the 
people’s power. The ministries are small things before bigger events 
which we have to face and for which we must be forewarned and 
remain prepared. 

'Though some political prisoners have been released in some provin- 
ces, many of them are still in jail and, therefore, it is necessary that we 
.should demand their release as early as possible. Many prisoners are in 
the Andamans where politicals are said to be on hunger strike.* Con- 
fineipent of prisoners outside Iiidia is not propa: as it deprives them 
of Are (^po^nities of meetir^ their relations. Sardar Teja Sing^ had 
been elected to tire Punjab Legislative Assembly by the people, and yet 
he is detained wiAiout trial and that shows our hdplessness. 

1 do not want Congress raj but people’s raj. If the Congress minis- 
ters cannot satisfy the people’s demands even to a limited octent, their 

2. 187 poetical prisoners demanded the release of all political prisoners and ^us 
and rtpnd of all r^resrive laws and went on hanger strike on 24 July 1937. 
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acccptaoce of office wtrald be a tboioughly worthless affiiii and sheer 
waste oi time. 


2S. To Goptnath Baidoloi' 


Allahabad 

4.8.1j937 

Dear Comrade, \ 

You wrote to me some time ago about the line system and I sent you 
a brief rq>ly. I have since received a letter from Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Khan^ on Ais subject and I have given some further thought to the 
matter. As you have pointed out, Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan has little to 
do with the Congress. But I have tried to consider this question apart 
from individuals. It is obvious that in theory any such ban put on the 
population of a province is undesirable. We are at the present moment 
pressing for the removal of the Criminal Tribes Act.® The ban is not 
only undesirable in point of theory, but in practice it often results in 
an aggravation of the evils to prevent which the ban was imposed. For 
it results in separatism and a continuous feeling of conflict between the 
groups. The problem is not solved in this way but is checked to some 
extent and aggravated in some other respects. I cannot, with the mate- 
rial at my disposal and being ignorant of the local conditions, presume 
to give a definite opinion. That is for you and your party to decide 
or, if necessary, the matter might be referred to the Working Committee 
in $0 ter as the principle is concerned. But I would like you and your 
party to consider this matter in its larger aspects and not to infringe the 
principles of civil liberty for which we stand. Perhaps the best way to 
deal with it would be to consider it as a part of the larger r^tarian pro- 
blem. I do not know if you intend tackling this problem at all in 
A^am. But it should be tackled. It may be possible to lay down cer- 
tain rales of general applicatipn limiting transfers of tend to some extent 
in order to prevent formation of large holdings in single hands. There 
may be other ways of dealing with this. But to isolate a g^oup that is 


1. A,I.C.C. File No. P.L. 12/1937-39, pp. 149-150, N.M.M.L. 

2. A member of the Assam Assembly; requested tiiat the Assam Congress Party 
should siqqxMi his move in the assembly for the annuhnent of the line system. 

3. Hie Qrioraal Tribes Act of 1871, tshich was intended to prevent the anti-sodal 
activities of the criminal tribes, was amended several times, and finally r(|iealed 
«s 28 Fthmaiy 1952. 
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backward and perhaps criminally inclined is to confirm it in its bade* 
wardness and criminality. That is a fundamental rule of sociology and 
it should not be %noi€di 

You should also consider the political effect of any decision of yours 
on the province and on India. Your local conditions may not be knovra 
everywhere but you will be open to criticism neverthdess for having 
infringed an elementary principle. I write all this to you to invite your 
serious consideration to every aspect of the matter. 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


29. On the Congress Policy In the Provinces' 


Question: What are your views on the recent Gandhi- Viceroy 
meeting?® 

Jawaharlal Nehru : I do not know if there is any precise significance to 
be attached to this meeting. 

Q: The Congress Party likes flying its flag on public buildings. 
What is your view? 

JN : Our flag is more than a party flag. Some of our opponents eveii 
used our flag during the general elections. As far as I know there is no 
legal enactment for the use of the Union Jack in India. The Congress 
do« not wish to employ the Congress flag in a hostile ^irit towards the 
Union Jack because we fully recognise that the Union Jack is Britain’s 
flag: But inevitably the Union Jack has become a symbol, although 
the flag itself is not resented. It is the national flag that should be in 
ev^ence everywhere in India. 

1, Interview to the {sess, Allahabad, 7 August 1937. From Hitavada, 8 August 
1937. 

Z. .In re^nse to an invitation, from the Viceroy, Mahatma Candhi met him on 4 
-August 1957. They discussed the problems of rural uplift and.peasantf cond^ 
tions. Mahatma Gandhi also conveyed to the Viceroy his views on his pro- 
posed visit to the N.W.FJP. and the ban on the entry -of Abdul GhaSar Khan 
into fliat provinoe. 
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Q : What is your opinion about the CongrcK ministers bang 
members of the Woiiang Committee also? 

JN: The Working Committee would like a convention to grow whereby 
the Congress ministers would not be members of the Working Com- 
mittee. The ministers, however, are liable to be called in for consultation. 

Q: What is the Congress policy in the provinces where the party 
has formed ministries? j 

JN: The policy will vary slightly in certain provinces but fundamenrally 
it will be uniform. Different problems will be tackled keeping in v^ew 
their urgency in particular provinces. In the United Provinces, as in 
most other provinces, the agrarian problem is the principal oiic. 

The U.P.P.C.C. has studied the agrarian question very closdy for 
the last seven j'ears. Its ultimate objective is the abolition of the 
zamindari system. Opinions differ as to' how this system can be abo- 
lished. Tiny holdings must be done away with and large cooperative 
holdings should take their place. That entails a complete change in 
the present situation. Many zamindars having a modem outlook belief 
that the present system will have to go, but they will want full com- 
pensation. The question of full compensation, in equity, does not arise, 
nor is it possible to think, in practice, of full compensation, as that 
would mean retaining the present burden on the tenantry in another 
form. But it is always desirable to avoid major conflicts and the cost 
thereof by giving some compensation. The Congress cannot easily deal 
with this basic problem. ^ now its immediate problem will be to 
lessen foe burden on both foe tenantry and petty zamindars. 

The agrarian question is, of course, linked up with foe industrial pro- 
blCTi, that is to say, with foe develc^ment of both machines and cot- 
tage industries so as to absorb foe unemployed and increase foe wealth 
of foe country. That again is linked up with the question of social 
services, thereby becoming in fact a many-sided problem, each part of 
which is interlocked with foe other, thus necessitatmg joint consideia- 
tfon and planned action on foe part of those concern^. *1111$ obvious- 
ly cannot take place unless foe peq)le at foe back it have complete 
political and economic power, and are not obstructed by big vested inter- 
ests, foreign or Indian. 

Puttiiig iq> customs barriers against Japanese goods does not neoes- 
saxfly sedou^ to India's benefit unless you push on foe pdky of indus- 
trial devdopment in India which will profit by toriS measures. Such 
measures tou^ not now be allowed to help foe mrmopoly interests in 
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India. An increased tax on Japanese goods, whidi will benefit 
British goods, does not help Indians. If however there is a big fiidus- 
trial development, th^^^even though the imports would not 
their nature would change. Ultimately the imports would decrease as 
India would possess heavy machines which would enable her to manu- 
facture her own machinery. 

In so far as finance is concerned, the Congress intends to introduce a 
progressiw tax on agricultural incomes above a certain minimum. 


30. To V. K. Krishna Msnon* 


Allahabad 
August 7, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I have not written to you much lately and I owe you several letters. 
But I doubt if I can repay my debt today. . . 

I am sorry to learn that you are having personal difficulties. Nothing 
interferes with one’s activities so much, public or private, as the diffi- 
culties which make one live under a continuous strain. However, one 
cannot permit oneself to be pushed down by circumstances and it is 
seldom worthwhile worrying much about them. 

I have read Stafford Cripps’ opinion. This has confirmed me in my 
(pinion that I should not risk a legal contest.® Therefore I leave it ait 
that. Whatever other steps you consider desirable, apart from going to 
a court of law, you might take. I do not understand one tiling. Ihere 
must be numerous authors, more or less in the same legal position as I 
am in regard to John Lane. Have they all resigned tiiemsdves to a loss 
of their old royalties and is no one of them raising the question him- 
self? However that may be, I think definitely that invoking the law 
would mean great trouble for me and you, and might mean tiirowing 
good money after bad. Then again there are political consequences 
which are not daiiable. . . 

In one of your letters yoa. give a list of various movements' like peace 
movement; cultural cooperation, civil liberties, youth and stwlents, 

U J14. CMieqKmdeace, NM.M.L. Extracts. 

2. JawohailaTs pubfidters, John Lane, went into liquidation and there was a tem- 
porary cessatkm of royalty payments. 

3. In his letter of 21 July 1957, Krishna Menon referred to these various move- 
ments m Er^^and functioning as sqsarate entities and hoped to draw them 
togefficc. 
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^ialsts, hbour and peasant— a formidable list. We have all these in 
varying d^iees but a handful of people have to carry on wifli them, 
usually tiic same people. The socialist movement is suffering at the 
present mmnait with all manner (rf growing pains and slighffy disrup- 
tive tendencies. 

For the moment the work for us here has become exceedingly heavy 
and all matmer of main problems arise. It is a curious position and it 
is a little difficult to prophesy what will happen in the future. One 
thing is certain: that the Congress ministers will have a very hard ind 
unenviable time. You mention contradictory statements from Congress- 
men, That is not surprising because those contradictory tendencies are 
present in the country. And yet the unifying tendencies are also p^- 
sent. On the one side there is a desire to sit down and peg away $it 
administrative aiid It^lative work, on the other, there is the ever-pre- 
sent idea of ccmflict in the future and preparation for it. Most people, 
I think, including those whom I might call centrists in the Congress, 
realift that conflict is inevitable. It is inherent in the scheme of things 
and not all the goodwill in the world can avoid it. The approach to 
this probable conflict is different of course. Probably few persons are 
haunted quite so much by this sense of conflict to cotne as Gandhiji, 
and one can see tiiis peeping out of some of his recent articles.* But 
mostly people get put off by his approach and his language. In tire last 
issue of the Congress SocUdist there are two articles condemning and 
criticising a recent utterance of his.® Both these articles are quite sin- 
gularly stupid and have failed to understand tire real significance of 
what he has been writing. It is obvious that he is not writing as a 
socialist nor does he use socialist phraseology, but thinking and writing 
on the nationalist plane he has taken up a strong enough attitude. 

You mentioned some time ago that you feared that the federation 
scheme might not be objected to strongly enough. I think your fears 
are unjustified, though you have valid grounds for them. There are 
jMUple in die Congress who might, with a gesture of resignation, accom- 
modate themselves to the federation. But I think that die general 
sense of the Congress is bitterly hostile to it, and the cinly question k 

4. Writing in the Hari^n of 17 July 1937 on die Congress ministries, Mdiatma 
Gandhi stated: "Office acceptance was not intended to work die A(^ anyhow. . . 
In die prosecutHMi by the Congress of its goal of complete iqdqiendence^ it is 
; > a sedoDs attempt tm the one hand to avoid a bloody revolntion and On the 

oditt to avoid mass dvil disobedience cm a scale hidiesto not attempted.*' 

’ 5. TsVo arddes radded "Non-Violent Ajqiroach” and "The Mahatma Misleads”, 

' wUsffi i^ppiMred in the Congrem Socud&t of 24 Jnfy 1937, criddsed Mabalm 
GBsdhTa views on die Act 1935 and office acceptance by the Cm^pess. 
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how best to it. Hiere is a possibility, however, <rf the contest 
coining before the federation appears on the sc«ie. 

We have got extiaof^arily complicated and difficult problems to 
face from day to day and Gandhiji's somewhat unusual notions of what 
to do and how to do it sometimes increase the difficulties of the minis- 
ters. Then there are some people in our own ranks who create difficul- 
ties enough on the other side. 

But why should I give you a catalogue of these complications and 
difficulties? We all have to face them everywhere and when I thinlr 
of Spain and what is happening between China and Japan, and what 
might happen all over the world, all this sobers me, and, curiously 
enough, the burden seems to be a little lighter. 

You mentioned in one of your letters that I might attend a peace 
gathering on the 16th and 17th of October. I should like to do so but 
I fear I cannot leave India at this stage. I think my presence here does 
make a difference. The rumour that I am going to Europe in tire 
autumn or winter is almost entirely without foundation. But certainly 
we shall give full cooperation to tiris gathering and to the committee 
formed for the purpose. I should like you to keep in touch with them 
and represent us whenever the necessi^ arises. 

You want my authority to represent India on some kind of an execu- 
tive dealing with ffiis Spanish affair. I do not quite understand what 
this central committee is, but certainly you can join it on our behalf 
and rq>resent us there. Exactly whom you will represent, I do not 
quite know. But that is immaterial and we need not go into it. If 
necessary, 1 could get a formal Congress authorisation .for you but I 
think for the moment you can act on my authority as Con§^ess 
President 

Ihere is a kind of a Spain-India committee in India but it is a paper 
committee doing noffiing. Indeed it has not got going. If you thii^ 
that you would like a formal resolution of the Congress, you .can send 
me more particulars of the committee and I shall put the matter before 
the Working Committee. . . . 

You seem to imagine that the coming of Congress ministries might 
release roe to some extent. As a matter of fact the very (qqposite is 
happerung, . . . 


Yours affectiotutely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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t1. The Problomt b«for« th« CongrMS Mlnisbrim’ 


It is after eight months tiiat I am visiting Bombay. During tiiis period 
many things have happened in India and in the world. After the Faiz- 
pur session of the Congress, the Delhi Convention and the A.I.C.C. meet- 
ings were held where the question of office was decided. Before that 
the Congress had come out triumphantly in the elections, and after |he 
elections the decision on the question of office could not be pos^nlni, 
and conditional acceptance was decided upon. It resulted in a constim- 
tional controversy on the question of assurances. The position was clear- 
ed to a great extent, and the Congress decided upon acceptance of office. 
Following that decision. Congressmen formed ministries in six provinces. 
This was a new line of action so far as die Congress is concerned. 

After the acceptance of office many began to doubt whether the Con- 
gress fight for achieving Indian freedom was over or was to continue. 
When some of the Congressmen themselves began to feel like that, it is 
not at all surprising if the others also felt so. Yet, the fundamental 
policy of the Congress remains the same. Independence cannot be 
adiieved through the councils. We can win it Only by a greater struggle 
than what we had waged and we must prepare for it. 

World events are moving fast. Though it is called a dvil war, die war 
that is in progress in Spain is a conflict between two forces, namely, demo- 
cracy and fasdsm. Indians sympathise with those who are fighting for 
democracy and have helped them to die extent a poor country like India 
can. Japan has been slicing China off bit by bit for her own benefit. 
Her latest act is resented by the Chinese people, possibly because diey 
have gained in strength, or it might be because they be^me desperate 
and could not tolerate Japanese aggression any further. The Indian pro- 
blem is part of the world problem and it would be difficult to get a clear 
conception of die Indian problem unless one understands die world pro- 
blem properly. 

The Indian provinces are as big as the countries in Europe, each province 
having a problem of its own. The British Government is the same in 
all die Indian provinces, following a unifonn policy. The Congress 
should also follow the same policy in all the provinces; if not, it mi^t 
lireaken its strength, as each province would begin to lodd at diings from 
its provindal point of view. That forebodes danger. 

1. ^eedi at Bonbay, 9 August 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle, 10 At^utf 
1937. 
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Acceptance office by die Congress does not mean that Indians have 
got Swaraj, and it would be for^ish to say that there is Congress i^j in 
provinces where the CSitgress has accepted office. If that is so, why 
should there have been so much agitatiem regarding the Govemmait of 
India Act during the last three years? The Government of India Act has 
been given to India not because the British suddenly fdl in love with 
Indians and their aspirations. 'Fhe Act is a clever and subtle move on the 
part of the British who have experience of ruling over oppressed natkms 
during the past 200 years. It is a clever move to divide Indians. The 
Government of India Act consists of two parts. The first one is the 
provincial autonomy part and the second is the federation part. The 
federal part of it is a slavish thing seeking to introduce a similar regime 
as is prevalent in any Indian state. If the federal part of the Act came 
into force it would ^ difficult to carry on the fight for Indian freedom, 
and so every man and woman should resist it and prevent its coming. 

Under the provincial autonomy scheme nothing big can be achieved. 
The big questions like poverty, unemployment, etc., cannot be solved 
till Indians are completely free. The Congress ministers now have to 
face difficulties at every turn. Offices were accepted by Congressmen, 
not because they thought that Swaraj could be won through ministries 
but because they believed that the strength of the masses could be in- 
creased and the Congress organisation could be strengthened. The biggest 
problem in India today is the kisan problem and the ministers wiU try 
to lessen the burden of the kisans as far as they can. Both those who 
were for acceptance of office and those who wore against had the same 
objective in view, namely, stroigthening the Congress and* prqparing. for 
the fight for complete independence. 

There are different views within the Congress. The doors o£ the 
Congress are open to everyone who subscribes to the objective that India 
should have Puma Swaraj. The doors are shut against those who do 
not subscribe to that objective. When decision on acceptance of office 
was taken everyone knew the dangers of such a course. It was possible 
diat there might be fighting on smaller questions and fhe big^ ques- 
tions might be forgotten. After consideration of the pros and cons, the 
decisimi was taken by the Congress. As to what might happen a few 
days hence, it is difficult to say at present. To believe that the Con- 
gress mmistars will do wonders is to expect too much of them. What 
cast the poor ministers do with their limited powers? Their hands and 
feet tied. 

I d^recate unnecessary attacks on the Congress minsters for not do- 
ing this m that. Undue pressure ought not to be brought on them, 
it is fqat the perqtle to strengthen the hands foe Confess minsten 
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msfcead bl playing into the hands of toe imperialists by attacking toe 
Congress ministers. If the per^le do not like a minister or his actions, 
they have every right to rmove him. But it would not be proper to 
attack him and still want him to retain his position as a minister. Weaken- 
ing toe ministers would mean weakening toemsdves and toe Congress. 
Individuals within the Congress ministries do not count. They are there 
because they are Congressmen. Anything that they may or may not do 
is toe responsibility of the Congress. They are elected r^resentativra of 
toe people and any attack on them would be an attack on toe Confess 
and toe people themselves. The British are a clever people. TherAct 
that they have introduced is to divide Indians and make them look at 
things from a provincial point of view. That is bound to happen as ^t 
is the objective of toe first part of the Act. Hence it is essential to hdve 
a tmifotm policy for all toe provinces so that toe pec^le might not fall 
into the trap placed for them. The people might attack toe Congress 
ministers for not doing this or that and that is what is wanted by the 
British. For not doing a certain thing the people wriuld get dissatisfied 
with toe Congress ministers and the British would take advantage of that 
position to erash the Congress. 

Till now toe work that the Congress canied on was quite different from 
toe work that has now been undertaken by some ^ngressmen. The 
Omgress has laid stress on organisation and discipline. It fought 
with the British Government and succeeded in its fight to a great ex- 
tent because of its discipline. But now the Congress has undertaken 
to follow some other method of work side by side with its usual activities. 

We are fighting to establish democracy and toe Congress is a democra- 
tic organisation. Every Congressman has a right to express his view. I 
do not, for a minute, suggest that toe people should give up making their 
just demands but I want to warn them against the pitfalk of bringing 
undue pressure and making uncnlled-for attacks on the Congress minis- 
tes. TTie responsibility of the Congress ministers is toe responsibility 
of every Congressman. If the ministers spend sleepless hours trying to 
solve difficult pioblons, I myself have spent sleepkss hours to' solve the 
^If-same problems. Congressmen should place toe demands of toe 
wwkets and peasants before the people and popularise toem. Hie 
fttwiiytors axe after all the slants of toe peojde and will have to cqiM 
mit of toehr offices if the people so desire. The attitude of toe peopte 
towards the Congress minBters should be one of synqiatoetic wat^ 
fulness and toeir actions should help toe Congress ministries and not 
f(Hce them to take a certain omrse of action. 

I wtoii ei^orie to understand the teal meaning oi ^ocracy. TIte 
dbcSion of tob inajority shouM be binding on everymie. Hurt dectorm 
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should be acc^ied and earned out in a disciplaied niannari. There is 
pleasure in doing so. JDemociacy does not mean foicii^ the (^inmn 
of a particular dty on l!he represenhitives of a whole province. 

I am honoured % the people for diey have elected me as the Congress 
President twice ccmtinuously. There are but six months and a little 
more left for me to complete my tenure of office. I am anxiously look> 
ing forward to that day when I could transfer my burdoi. It is a 
heavy burden. The work of a Congress President is not an easy one. 

1 have to attend to several things, enquire into many matters, issue suit- 
able instractions, etc. There is a possibility of mistakes being commit- 
ted. It is likely that I might break down before the tenure of office is 
over. Not that I would not have any responsibility after I transfer the 
burden of presidentship to some other shoulders, but it would certainly 
be a lesser burden. 

The Congress has demonstrated to the world what it can do with or- 
gaiiisation and discipline. It has been proved beyond doubt that the 
only organisation in the whole of India which can put up a fight is die 
Indian National Congress. 

The demarcation between the Congress and the non-Congress pro- 
vinces in the country is evident and the difference would be more 
evident if the people help and cooperate with the Congress ministries, 
llie Bengal ministry’s attitude regarding the Andaman prisoners is curi- 
ous. The present ministry has stated, like its predecessor, that they 
will not consider the question of the Andaman prisoners until they give 
up hunger strike. It only shows the weakness of that ministry. The 
question of the Andaman prisoners is a question which has been agitating 
the whole country for a long time. When the hunger strike was start- 
ed, it is stated, the officers there passed insulting remarks against the 
prisoners. The question of the Andaman prisoners is not a question 
affectin g the province of Bengal only but the whole country. It has 
therefore been decided to observe the Andqman Day on August 14 and 
I hope that everyone would join in celebrating that day. 


Th* Confp’OM and the Fadaration* 


!. - r I 

T ciul sdy m bdialf of the Congress that tiiere cannot be any n^tia- 
tion with the Viceroy or the British Government fot the inauguration of 

‘t,- Adintt' to COoftestmen at Bombay, 11 August 1937.- From The-HinduUM 
Tjnuw, 12 Aiqfust 1937. 
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tiie federation. Mahabna Gandhi did not discuss the question with iiie 
Viceroy and will never discuss it. Anybody, even if he be a Congress 
minister, will be a traitor to the country if he, in, any way, facilitates the 
mauguration of the federation. 

ITic Congress ministers and Congressmai in general .want to break 
flie front (rf the federation, the back of the federaticm and the left and 
right of the federation, and throw it at the face of those who framed it; 
because toe federation means handing over of the destiny of India to 
British capitalists and vested interests. j 

The question of the election of the leader of toe Congress Parw in 
toe Bombay Assembly had been decided at toe Congress Working Opm* 
mittee meeting at Delhi. When called upon, Mr. K.F. Nariman did pot 
place before toe Working Committee any proof that Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel interfered in the election. So toe Working Committee’s decision 
should be taken as final. As a matter of fact, I had written to Mr. 
Nariman inquiring whether he wanted some members of the Working 
Committee to inquire into the affair, but Mr, Nariman did not reply. 

A strong volunteer organisation for the mass contact programme is 
very necessary. Though Congressmen have entered the legislatures, the 
real field of struggle is outside. < 


33. The Congress and Mass Contact* 


Our aim has always been the attainment of complete independence for 
India. The formation of Congress ministries does not alter our aim. 
It does not in any way change our policy of wrecking toe constitution. 

The establishment of Congress ministries has not brought Congress 
raj. But it is wrong to say that they are utterly useless. If toe minis- 
ters could achieve nothing then what was the need for having sudi a 
long controveray that had preceded the acceptance of office by - toe 
Congress? 

If toe Congress ministers can achieve anytoing at all, they can do so 
only with toe full support of toe people. To weaken the ministries is to 
weaken the Congress. 

, 1. SpMto ra Bonaay, 11 August 1937. From The fiomtoy Chronide, 12 Augost 
1937. 
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Mass o^anisatkHi is tiie only weapon with whidi we can foce the 
British Government an^ it is to mass mganisation riiat we mast give oar 
mcreased attention. ' 

Several things have happened since I last addressed a meeting at this 
very place. Bat the chief event has been the assamption of office by 
the Congress. Since 1919 the Congress has been following a policy of 
noncooperation with the government Even when we were not enpg- 
ed in active civil disobedience, oar attitade had been one of non* 
cooperation. 

We have to snpport fully the Congress ministries because they are 
appointed by the people themselves. The only strengtii behind the 
ministries is the strength of the Congress, the strength of the people; 
and to weaken the ministries is to weaken the Congress. 

The British Government have not suddenly fallen in love with India 
and conferred a great privilege on her. Their only wish is to weaken 
the Congress. 'Fhey thought that we would be involved in the little 
problems of the ministries. They hope to break our unity by the lure 
of power. Our aim is to consolidate and enhance our strength. The 
ministries are posed witli problems every day. There are snares waiting 
for them at every step, and without the wholehearted su{^rt of the 
Congress and the people, thej' cannot carry on. 

I therefore appeal to you to strengthen the Congress by enrolling your- 
selves as Congress members in large numbers. The Muslim mass contact 
drive does not mean any separate programme for the Muslims. There can 
be no such separate programme. A political organization fighting for inde- 
poidence cannot think in terms of communities or ccmimunal interests. 
The doors of the Congress are open to all, and those who want full 
freedom for their motherland and bread for her starving millidns should 
join the Congress. 


34. PolKieal ConsclousnMs among tho Poopio* 


Our national work no longer consists in merely making speeches. New 
difficulties and problems Have arisen which demand our attention and 

1. Speoch at B<Hnbay, 12 August 1937. Proin The Bombay Chronicle, 13 August 
1937. 
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eaagy. But public meuttngs 0iid speeches ate not yet aatiiely sUper- 
fioous. 

Why do I come Here to address you? I come to place b^ie you 
the various problems that face the country so that you could ccmsider 
and think over them, hold discussions and then give your opmion 
through your ward, district and provincial Congress committees. It is 
riius alone, after a process of sifting and crystdlization, that we can 
obtain the verdict of the whole country on important issues Of nationd 
policy. That is the basis of democracy and we want to make tiia^ the 
basis of the Congress organization. I, therefore, appeal to yon to use 
your powers of judgment and not follow anyone blindly, for Brat Wy 
kill your initiative. \ 

The only basis of Swaraj is die will of the masses. There should' be 
Congress committees in every village and in every street where peo- 
ple should frequently meet to discuss various local and national problems. 
They would thus not only strengthen the national movement but also 
develop political consciousness among the people without which attain- 
ment of Swaraj would not be possible. 

Hie greatest problem is that of national freedmn. Its solution requires 
the conscious effort on the part of the vast mass of the people. A new 
problem has been created by the acceptance of oflSce. Do not be 
under the illusion that we have got any real power. The exigencies of 
the international situation have induct the British to make a show 
of transfer of some power to Indians but the British have reserved the 
real power for themselves. We have accepted ofBce to strengUien 
the movement and to give what little relief we can to the people. But 
we should never forget that it involves no compromise with die funda- 
nientoi detnands and that we should aliVays be ready for the final struggle. 

Even now we must prepare to resist the poisonous schane of federa- 
tion which would soon ^ inflicted on India. In the same way we 
should be ready to resist any attempt to involve us in any imperialist 
war. That can be done only by strengthening the Congress organization. 

We vrant our country to be a living country, where every man and 
wmnan should, by his or her conscious will, contribute to the general 
well-being and happiness of our people. 
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S5. On th« Policy of'th# CenorMs MlnlcfriM' 


Question: Why is the ban on labour leaders not lifted by the Con- 
gress ministries? 

Jawabarlal Nehru: The Congress ministries have their own difficulties 
to face; the aU'Iiidia contacts of the labour leaders of the Presidency are 
responsible for the delay in the removal of the restrictions against them. 

Q: What is your opinion about the Madras Government's recent 
communique?^ 

JN : lire communique is vague and might have been misconstrued. Not 
merely the Congress ministry, but any ministry should pve the fullest 
freedom and liberty, as the common law in England, for expressimi of 
opinion and ideas. But no government can tolerate open preaching of 
violence. I would be extremely sorry if any government placed restric- 
tions against freedom of speech and spread of ideas so long as violence 
was not preached. 

Q: \\Trat shall lie the Congress attitude towards the Coronation 
durbar? 

JN : The Congress ministers will have to carry out the Congress decision 
regarding the Coronation durbar, and if the British Government wants to 
avoid a conffict between die Congress ministers and the Governors, they 
should keep the King in England. 

Q: What is the best solution of the Palestine question? 

JN: The best solution of the' Palestine quKtion is to arrive at .an ami- 
cable settlement through discussion between the Arabs and the Jews dim- 
sdves by keying the British out of Palestine. I have the suji^rt of the 
lea^ters (d both sides when I eiqiress this view. 

1. Interview to die press, Bombay, 12 August 19B7. From The Bombay 
Chnmielet 13 August 1937. 

2. Tlie communique l^ted that the govenunenfs decision to release political pri- 
sohm should not be interpreted as a licence for any form subversive activities 

wteaed the peo^ i^ainst the ^ead of class hatred. 
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Q: What stqw wili be taken by the Congress to prevent the in- 
auguration of the federaticm? 

JN: That will depend on what tactics would have to be adopted at 
the particular time and I do not want to reveal at this stage what I 
think should be done. 

Q: What will be the policy of the Congress ministries? 

JN: The Working Committee meeting at Wardha will consider s^jveial 
questions arising out of the acceptance of office by Congressmen in ^ 
provinces. The whole question will be dealt with from an all-India 
point of view and' a uniform policy will have to be evolved, though 
special provincial problems will be left for the consideration of the 
provmcial parties concerned. 

The Working Committee might also consider the question of salaries 
the ministers as also of the parliamentary secretaries and leave the details 
to be settled by the provincial parties. The problem of salaries is fun- 
damentally a difficult one. While during the old regime the authorities 
decided updn 10 or 15 per cent cut in the salaries, the Congress was 
looking at the reduction in salaries from an absolutely different stand- 
point. We have to take into cxMisideration the general poverty of the 
country. It is not a question of abler the man higher the salary. The 
salary has to be fixed at a level beycfnd which it cannot be reduced fur- 
ther while keeping efficiency in view. 

Q: Do you think constructive aiticism of the Congress ministries 
is desirable? 

JN: It is difficult to draw a line regarding criticism, constructive or 
destructive. Hostile criticism which leads to the weakening of the mi- 
nistiies should be avoided. I do not mean that the Ccmgtess ministries 
Aoidd not be criticised. It is a matter cff psydiological approach to 'the 
ptobJons. 

It is one thing to draw attention to certain things and pull up the 
ministm towvds their doty and make criticisms which would stra^en 
file hands of fiie ministers, and quite another if it were hostile critichm. 
To mu^e that the Congress ministers can do everything is a false im- 
ptesnkm» and it would be wrong to proceed fuitha on such a hdse hD- 
ptesfiOB and oitidse the ministers. If a hostile mentality is prevailing, 
fim ft woiM only mdce the Congress ministers de^air and do nofiimg. 
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Q: Will tiie question of Kakori prisoners and others result in 8 
deadlock in the ^ited Provinces? 

JN: The Indian Penal Code is a comprehensive thing under whidi 
anything and everything can be brought. The Code may require to be 
ov'erhauled, but since it is an all-India measure it cannot be overhauled 
now. In regard to the special legislation which was meant to be used 
against the politicals, the position of the Congress is quite difiEerent and 
clear. There are several prisoners in the United Provinces who have 
been convicted for totally non-political ofiFences. As a matter oi fact, I 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment On charges of criminal intimi- 
dation and extortion.® That did not come under political offences. As, 
however, people knew me it was all right. Similarly there are several 
unknown persons who have been imprisoned on those charges. Then 
there arc several who have been sentenced on ciiargcs of bad antecedents. 
I consider the provisions relating to this as bad but I do not know how 
many share my views. Surely the ministry could not say that all those 
who have been sentenced on charges of bad antecedents or criminal 
intimidation and extortion should be released. It would have to go 
through individual cases and decide whether they were political or non- 
political cases. 

Q; Do you like the suggestion that there should be a Muslim Ckm- 
gress President in the coming year? 

JN: I welcome the suggestion but I am against the choi^ being made 
on purely communal grounds. It would be inadvisable and foolish for 
the Congress Working Committee to make suggestions as to who should 
be the President of toe Congress next year. 

The job of toe Congress President has become rather a heavy one and 
one cannot have communal considerations in mind in selecting toe Con- 
gress President. Ordinarily speaking that would be an exedtent thing 
and we would welcome it. But I am not prepared to consider ques- 
tion solely from the point of view that it should be a gesture of goodwill 
towards a particular community. If toe delegates to toe Congress, toinh 
that it would be a wise coutK, they are at liboty to do so. 

Q: What shall be the function of the army, toe police and the 
jails under toe Confess re^to^e? 


3. See 'Selected ^ i, w. 25M57. 
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JN: llie Congi^s after due consideration had decided to zoae^ non* 
violence as its technique and polic}’. But even a pacifist government, re- 
quired to resist foreign invasion, cannot say that it will not use force to 
resist foreign aggression. Suppose there is a counter-revolution and there 
are attempts made to upset toe government of the day, then even a paci- 
fist government which fails to convince the other party with arguments, 
will have to put down the counter-revolution through force erf arms. 
Government is the coercive part of the state. Even a pacifist government 
has to maintain an army. There may be occasions when people, whether 
strikers or not, indulge in violence. No government can tolerate it be- 
cause such an outbreak of violence has dangerous potentialities and WiQ 
liave to be put down and brought under control. For example, in yhe 
city of Bombay, such an outbreak of violence would become a minor ravil 
war and would upset toe civic life of the city. The trouble might have 
been started with toe best of motives, but later hooligans, who cate a 
hoot for the rights of this Or that side, join in toe trouble just to loot. It 
would be toe duty of the state to put the trouble down. The Congress 
ministers will have to instruct and see that the police do not take any 
peremptory action. They will have to judge each case on its merits before 
opening fire. 

Violence is vulgar and the use of it coarsens a nation. Violence always 
leads to further violence and never solves a problem. Even if it did solve 
one problem, it creates lialf a dozen more problems. It is a barbarous way 
of settling questions. But force cannot be entirely eliminated in the 
present conditions. For example, if I were to be in Spain today, my 
duty would be to take up a gun, fight for the Spanish Government and 
not sit quiet and see women and children slaughtered. The t^er alter- 
native left for me would be to do nothing at all and run away from the 
country. When I see violence being committed it shocks me because I 
am a civilised human being, and not because I am afraid. 

Q: In view of your recent speeches, would it be correct to say toat 

you have changed your views regarding the Government of India Act? 

JN: To toink so would be to show lack of intelligetKe. 

Q: Do you think toat reduction of salaries will {xirtly solve India’s 

poverty? 

[N: 'ITiO real way to remO\'e poverty from our land lies through 
rrfuu^ng toe entoe social structure. The lowered salaries that ate h^iig 
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received by die Congiess miniSteis will in no way solve die problem o£ 
Indian poverty. Hiis ^^ly serves as an example for others in the govern* 
ment to follow. So ^o^ as there is no check on the oiormons profits 
made 1^ the industrialists and olh^, the problem cannot be efiectivdy 
solved. The salari^ tiiat the officials receive are monstrous. In Japan, 
which is One of the richest countries in the world, the salaries of half a 
dozen high officials may not exceed the salary received by a single hig^ 
salaried man in India. The chief of police there receives something be- 
tween rupees four hundred to five hundred and the ordinary constable 
between rupees forty to fifty, while in India the police chief receives 
about twenty five hundred and the ordinary constable about rupees 
twenty seven only. One can very well see the enormous differences that 
exist in the salaries of the high and the low. 

I am personally against giving up of wants deliberately. If there are 
a large number of people receiving small salaries, and a few receive very 
high salaries, it is vulgar and improper for the high officials to receive 
high salaries. The general level of living in India should be raised. I 
do not mind however high it may go. 


36. To SaJjMl Zahoor> 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1937 


My dear Banne, 

I understand foat some kind of a demonstration took place a few days 
back in front of the kutchery in which a considerable number of kisans 
were involved. Hi^e kisans apparently came with some grievances against 
their zamindars.^ In the course of this demonstration slogans and cries 
were raised against the Congress and the Congress ministry. I have 
not been abki to find out yet in detail as to what actually haj^ened. I 
Irappeiied to see Lai Bahadur yesterday and I ariced him about it. He 

I. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

Z. On 17 August t937, a* number of tenants, who had been forcibly ejected from 
their lands in ABahdiad district, marched in procession shouting slogans gainst 
the ganSindars. 
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told me something but that was not enough and I asked him to get 
further particulars frotn you. 

Some impcntant questions of principle are involved in this matter, 
such as the desirability of Congressmen demonstrating against and con- 
demning the Congress ministries and the Congress. Further, the use of the 
red flags in such functions. It is desirable diat we should consider these 
fully. It may he necessary to have a meeting of the town Congress 
committee for the purpose. But before we call that I should like to 
know all the facts. | 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nwru 


37. To A. B. Tribhuwan* 


Allahabad 
August 26, 19^7 


Dear Mr. Tribhuwan,® 

I am in receipt of your letter of August 12th together with the appeal.’ 
You must know that it has been repeatedly stated on behalf of the Con- 
gress that the Indian Christian community has an honoured place in our 
political and social life. But I do not think it is right for you or for any- 
one else to think of ministries in connection with communal and religious 
groups. That seems to me to lead to dangerous consequences. The 
Cmigress is pledged to protect and encourage minorities. But it would 
become an absurdity if cabinets are formed on a communal basis. The 
first consideration in the Congress is the political consideration. Yon 
yourself say that up to now Indian Christians have maintained an attitude 
of strict neutrality so tor as the Congress and the British Government 
are concerned. Do you not feel that this very neutral position makes it 
a little difiBcult for them to be considered as Congressmoi? I know, of 
cout%, that tiiere are good Congressmen among the Christians. But for 
the momoit, I am referring to the community as a whde. I imagine 

1. A.I.C.C. Fife No. G-76/1937, p. 463, N.M,M.L. 

2. A pleader in Ahmednagar. 

3. fie tod apfwsled for rq^esentation of the Indian Christian conuaunity in tiie 
provincial ramistries formed by the Congree. 
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tiiat tbe Indian Christians, if they took a lead in the nationalist move- 
ment, would take a much huger share in it than their numbers wanant, 
because generally spea^g their educational standards are higher. 

As you know, the cabinets in the various provinces have already been 
formed and the question of changing them does not arise at present. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


38 . To B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya' 


Allahabad 
August 27, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I understand that your P.C.C. executive passed a resolution on the 17th 
August regarding the attitude of Congressmen towards the Cdngress 
ministry. This resolution rightly lays down that Congressmen should 
not condemn the conduct of the ministry in the press or on the plat- 
form. Further it goes on to say that no Congress committee, other 
than the Andhra P.C.C., should discuss the conduct of the ministry at 
its meeting and that doubts, if any, should be intimated to the An&ra 
P.C.C. 

I do not quite understand what is meant by the latter part of this 
resolution. But it may mean that practically all discussion on public 
issues is not to take place in Congress committees or in the public, 
except by opponents of the Congress. This seems to me an unsafe policy. 
The position we have to face today is undoubtedly peculiar and full of 
difEculty. We are on the one hand an agitational organisation; on the 
other hand, we are indirectly responsible for some provincial governments. 
If we disapprove of those provincial governments, it is in our power, as 
the Congress, to remove them. If so, it is a little absurd for us to criticise 
our own aeations. And yet if we suppress the public consideration of tire 
problems before the ministries, we suppress all initiative in our local emn- 
mittees and primary members and this would lead to the winding of 
a great deal of our mass activity. We have to buQd up o'Ur strength on 
the initiative of primary members and local committees. It is a littie 
difficult to draw the line but I would like the fullest discussion on such 


1. A.IiCX:. File No. P-3Ci)/1937-38, p. 213, N.MAI.L. 
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matters. But the discussion is to take place in a friendly and construe* 
tive way and to be in die nature of recommendations. If &at background 
is kqpt, no harm can be done. I should like you and your committee to 
consider this aspect of the question. I fear that any tendency to sup- 
press frank discussion will lead to undesirable consequences and bitto- 
ness. It might even lead to the very thing that we desire to avoid, tiiat 
is a condemnation of ministries. We have to proceed on democratic 
lines and to develop both the freedom and the discipline of a democracy. 

Yours sinenely, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


39. The Right Perspective’ 


The formation of Congress ministries in six provinces has brought a 
breath of fresh air in the turgid and authoritarian atmosphere of India. 
New hopes have arisen, new visions full of promise float befme the eyes 
of the masses. We breathe more freely for the moment at least, ^d 
yet our task is infinitely harder, more complex, and dangers and difficul- 
ties beset us at every step. We are apt to be misled by the illusion that 
we possess power, when the reality of power is not within our grasp. But 
the responsibility is ours in the eyes of the people and if we cannot dis- 
charge this to their satisfaction, if hopes are unfulfilled and visions un- 
realised, the burden of disillusion will also be ours. The difficulty lies 
in the inherent contradiction of the situation, in the vastness of India's 
problems demanding a far-reaching and radical remedy, which it is not 
in our power to give under present conditions. We have to keep the 
right pe]:^>ective always before us, the objectives for which the Congress 
stends, the independence of India and the ending of die poverty of the 
people. We have at die same time to labour for mialler ends which 
bring some immediate relief to the masses. We have to act simultaneous- 
ty on this double front 

If we are to achieve any success in this great enterprise, we must keep 
huth vridi our people, be frank with them, take them into our confidence, 
and tdl them our difficulties and what we can hope to achieve and what 

1. AOahriiad, 30 August 1937. The Leader, 4-6 September 1937. Reprinted is 
Ei^i^n Monthe in India, (Albhabad, 1938), pp. 285-300. 
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we cannot, till greater power comes to us. We must examine Ae prin- 
ciples on which we stand, Ae anchor which holds us, for to foi^et Aem 
is to cast ourselves oif%^ea of peAness and Avial detail, with no light- 
house to guide us on our path. We dare not grow complacent. 

All our activities must therefore be guided by the objective of Indian 
independence. No Congressman, whether he is a minister or a village 
worker, can afford to toilet this for then he will lose the right perspec- 
tive wliich is essential for all of us. To achieve Ais independence we 
have to get rid of the new constitution, and so Ae minister, who func- 
tions under this very constitution, will always think in terms of replacing 
this by another, framed by the Indian people, through a constituent 
assembly. That thought, Aough it might not materialise in action for 
some time, should govern his outlook. The next major step in Aat 
direction will come when the attempt is made to Arust federation on us 
against our declared will. That attempt has to be combated, in Ae as- 
semblies as well as outside, and we shall use all our strength to prevent 
this federation from functioning. 

lliose of us, who have to shoulder the burden of directing natumal 
policy and giving a lead to our people, have to Aink in even wider 
terms and to look often beyond the frontiers of India. Our own pro- 
blems have to be seen in relation to international problems, Ae possibili- 
ties of great crises or wars. The Congress has laid down our policy in 
the event of such crisis developing, and if we are to abide by that policy, 
as we must, we must ever keep it in mind. The recent despatch of 
Indian troops to Shanghai is a reminder of how our resources are utilised 
for protecting imperialist interests. Tliis exploitation of -India will con- 
tinue and grow unless we are vigilant. It might land us, almost unawares, 
in a war, not of our seeking, but in the interests of the very imperialism 
which we seek to remove from India. Congressmen must therefore not 
allow Aemselves to forget the international implications of what happens 
in India. Our minisAes are not directly concerned wiA those larger 
events, but indirecfly they may also come in contact with Aem and 
might be able to influence Aem. 

The Ccmgress has laid rq>eated stress on civil liberty and on Ae right 
<rf free expression of (pinion, free association and combination, a free 
press, and freedom of conscience and rdigion. We have condemned 
Ae use of enoei^ency powers and orAnance and special legisJation to 
(^ipiess Ae Indian petite, and have declared in our programme Aat we 
sbffll take afl possible stqjs to end Aese powers and legislation. 
aoc^tanoe of office in the provinces does not vary this pAicy, and in- 
deed has already been done to give effect to it. Political prisoimts 
have been r^eased, Ae ban on numwous cflcganisations removed, and 
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press securities have been returned. It is true that something still 
remains to be done in this respect, but this is not because of any kdc 
of desire to take further steps on the part of Congress ministri^, but 
because of extraneous difficulties. I trust that it will soon be possible 
to complete this task and to redeem our pledge in full by the rq)eal 
of all repressive and abnormal provincial legislation. Meanwhile the pub- 
lic should remember the peculiar difficulties under which the Congress 
ministers have to function, and not be overeager to cast the blame on 
them for something for which they are not responsible. / 

Civil liberty is not for us merely an airy doctrine or a pious wish 1 but 
something which we consider essential for the orderly development and 
progress of a nation. It is the cmlized approach to a problem about 
which people differ, the nonviolent way of dealing with it To crush 
a contrary opinion forcibly and allow it no expression, because we dis- 
like it, is essentially of the same genus as cracking the skull of an opponent 
because we disapprove of him. It does not even possess the virtue of 
success. The man with the cracked skull might collapse and die, but 
the suppressed opinion or idea has no such sudden end and it survives 
and prospers the more it is sought to be crushed with force. History 
is full of such examples. Long experience has taught us that it is dan- 
gerous in the interest of troth to suppress opinions and ideas; it has 
further taught us that it is foolish to imagine that we can do so. It is 
far easier to meet an evil in die open and defeat it in fair combat in 
people’s minds, than to drive it underground and have no hold on it or 
proper approach to it. Evil flourishes far more in the shadows than in 
the l^ht of day. 

But what is good and what is evil may itself be a doubtful matter, and 
who is then to decide? Governments all over the world are not known 
to be particularly competent in giving such decisions, and official censors 
are not an attractive crowd. Yet governments have to shoulder a heavy 
responsibility and they cannot discuss the philosophy of a question when 
ac^n is demanded. In our imperfect world we have oftm to prefer a 
lesser evil to a greafer one. 

For us it is not merely a matter of giving effect to a ptograimne to 
which we have given adherence. Our entire approach to the question 
must be psychologically different. It cannot be the policeman’s approadi 
which has been so characteristic of the British Government in India, the 
method of force and violence and coercion. Congress ministries should 
avoid, as far as possible, ;dl coercive processes and shouM try to win over 
their critics by their actions and, where possible, by personal contacts. 
Even if they huQ in •converting the critic or the opponent, they will make 
trim nmocuons, mid the public sympathy, whidi almost mvariably goes 
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to a victim of official action, will no longer be his. They will win Ihe 
public to their side and thus create an atmosphere which is not favourable 
to wrong action. 

But in spite of this approach and this desire to avoid coercive action, 
occasions may arise when Congress ministries cannot avoid taking some 
such action. No government can tolerate the preaching of violence 
and communal strife, and if this unfortunately takes place, it has to be 
curbed by having recourse to the coercive processes of the ordinary law. 
We believe that there should be no police censorship or banning of 
books and newspapers and the largest freedom should be given to the 

es^ression of opinions and ideas. The way we have been cut off from 

progressive literature from abroad by the policy of the British Govern- 
ment is a public scandal. We must get rid of these bans and censor- 
ships and nurture the free soil from which the life of the intellect can 

grow and the creative faculties can take shape. But still, it must be 

remembered that there may be excq>tional cases of books and news- 
papers which are so manifestly of an obscene character or promote vio- 
lence or communal hatred and conflict that some action to check them 
has to be taken. 

A number of political prisoners, convicted for violent activities, have 
recently been released by the Congress ministries after long terms in 
prison. They have been welcomed by the public and by Congressmen, 
and we have been asked if this welcome did not signify an approval 
of violence. That question reveals an ignorance of public psychology 
and of the minds of Congressmen. The public and Congressmen alike 
welcomed them because of the mantle of long suffering that tiiey bore. 
How many of them had spent their entire youth in prison, how many 
had faced deaffi without flinching? 

They had erred and pursued a wrong path, they had followed a policy 
injurious to the very cause they sought to serve, but tiiey had paid £(k 
it in pain and torment and by long years in solitary cells. They had 
come to realise that the old policy of theirs was utterly wrong. And 
so the public welcomed them and friendly faces greeted them whoever 
they went. Has this not got a lesson for govonments who imagine 
that by suppressing a numbo of individuals they solve a problem? 
They succe^ tiiereby in intensifying that very probl^, and public sym- 
pathy, whkh might well have b^ against the indivkluars deeds, turns 
to him bemuse of his suffering. 

The problem of the political prisoners m the Andamans is wMi us to- 
day, and we see tiie amazing folly of the government in pursuing a 
poticy whkh is creating a froizy of excitement onong the publk. Thus 
they ‘ inten^fy the wty atmosphere which they sedc to remove. 
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Hie Congiess ministries have rightly followed a coribary .pdUcy be- 
cause they tiy to move with public approval, and seek to win over these 
brave young men, and create an ahnosphere favourable to the working 
of the Congress programme. In that favourable atmo^here even wrong 
tendencies will wilt and wither away. Everybody of any consequence in 
Indian politics knows that terrorism is a thing of the past in India. It 
would have vanished even earlier but for the policy of the British Go- 
vernment in Bengal. Violence is not killed by violence, but by a dif- 
ferent approach and by removing the causes which lead to it. 

On these comrades of ours, who have been released after one ok two 
decades of prison life, rests a special responsibility to be loyal to, the 
Congress policy and to work for the fulfilment of the Congress pro- 
gramme. The foundation of that policy is nonviolence and the noble struc- 
ture of the Congress has been built on that firm foundation. It is neces- 
sary that this should be remembered by all Congressmen, for it is even 
more important today than it has so far been. Loose talk encouraging 
violence and communal conflict is especially harmful at the present junc- 
ture and it might do grave injury to the Congress cause, as well as 
embanass the Congress ministries. We are no longer children in poli- 
tics; we have grown to man’s estate and we have big work ahead, big 
conflicts to face, difiiculties to overcome. Let us face them hke men 
with courage and dignity and discipline. Only through a great organi- 
sation deriving its sanctions from the masses can we face our 
problems, and great mass organisations are built up through peaceful 
methods. 

The basic problems of India relate to the peasantry and the industrial 
workers, and of the two, the agrarian problem is far the most important. 
The Congress ministries have already begim to tackle this, and execu- 
tive orders have been passed to bring some temporary relief to the mas- 
ses. Even this little thing has brought joy and hope to our peasants 
and th^ are looking forward eagerly to the greater change to come. 
There is some danger in this eager expectation of the paradise to come, 
for there is no immediate paradise in prospect. The Congiess minh- 
riies, with the best will in the world, are incapable of changing the 
social order and the present economic system. They are bound down 
md restricted in a hundred ways and have to move in a narrow mint. 
That indeed was, and is, a principal reason tor our opposition to tills 
new cmistitution. We must therdme be pmfectly fra^ vrith our peo- 
ple and tell them what we can do and what we cannot do under present 
comiitior^:' That very inability outs becon^ a poworful aigummit 
in favour the vital -chaise which will gwe us re^ power.' 
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But meanwhile we have to go as far as we possibly can to give relief to 
tirem. We must face ti^is task courageously and not be afraid of vested 
interests and those whd would obstruct us. The real measure of flie 
success of Congress ministries will be the change in the agrarian laws 
that they bring abeut and the relief they give to the peasantry. This 
change in the laws will come from the legislature, but the value of that 
change will be enhanced if the Congress members of the legislatures 
keep in close touch with their constituencies and inform the peasantry 
of their policies. 

Congress parties in the legislatures should also keep in touch with 
Congress committees and with public (pinion generally. By this frank 
approach they will get the friendly cooperation of the public and will 
be in touch with the realities of the situation. The masses will thus 
also be trained and disciplined in the democratic method. 

A change in the land laws will bring some relief to our peasantry, but 
our objective is a much bigger one and for that the pre-requisite is the 
development of the organised strength of the peasantry. Only by their 
own strength can they ultimately prc^ess or resist the inroads that vest- 
ed interests might make on them. A boon given from above to a weak 
peasantry may be taken away later, and even a good law may have 
little value because it cannot be enforced. The proper organisation of 
the peasants in Congress committees in villages thus becomes essential. 

In regard to the industrial workers, the Congress has not so far deve- 
loped a detailed programme because the agrarian situation dominates 
the Indian scene. Some important principles have, however, been laid 
down in the Karachi resolution and in the election manifesto. Labour's 
right to form unions and to strike has been recognised and the principle 
of tire living wage approved of. The policy recently outlined by tire 
Bombay Government in respect of industrial workers has the genoal 
approval of the Working Committee. This policy is by no means a 
foal policy or an ideal one. But it represents what can be attempted 
and done under present conditions and within a relatively short period 
of time. I have no doubt that if this programme is given 
effect to, it will bring relief to labour and, what is even more 
important, give it organisational strengto. The very basis of 
this programme ami policy is the strengthening of workers’ 
mganisariorrsw The Bcanbay Government declare, in their state- 
ment of labour policy, that “they are convinced that no legislative 
programme can be a substitute for the organised strength of the work- 
ing claM, and till organizations of workers, run on genuine trade union 
liTMss, grow up in the various fields of employment, no lasting good can 
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accrue. Government are therefore anxious to assist iii removing real 
hindrances in the way of the growth of the organisation and to promote 
collective bargaining between the employers and the employees. Means 
will be devised to discourage victimisation of workers for connecticm 
with a labour Organisation and participation in legitimate trade union 
activity.” 

With regard to trade disputes, the Bombay Government propose 
legislation to ensure that no reduction in wages or other change in the 
conditions of employment to the disadvantage of the workers ^ould 
take place till they have had sufficient time and opportunity for Imving 
the facts and merits of the proposed change examined and all ai^ues 
of peaceful settlement of the dispute explored, either through the chan- 
nel of voluntary negotiation, conciliation or arbitration, or by the nnachi- 
nery of the law. A corresponding obligation would rest on the workers 
in respect of demands on their behalf. This means that before a trade 
dispute develops into open conflict there must be an intermediate stage 
of negotiation or arbitration. It does not mean that there is compul- 
sory arbitration ending in an award which is finally binding on all 
parties whether they accept it or not. 

Compulsory arbitration of this latter kind has always been opposed by 
labour for it strikes at the root of one of their most choished ri^ts— 
the right to strike. 'Fhey also fear with considerable justification that 
in such a compulsory' proceeding in a capitalist country, the weight of 
the state is likdy to be cast on the side of the employers. And so they 
would be tied hand and foot, unable to use the only weapon which tiiey 
possess and which a century of liard struggle has given them. That is 
not the present proposal for that would be contrary to the Congress 
policy of recognising the workers’ right to strike. That right to strike 
is fully maintained, but an intermediate stage is provided for to explore 
avenues of settlement of the dispute. This policy, I am convinced, will 
be highly to the advantage of all concerned, and especially of labour. 
Our labour is weak and disorganized and unable to stand up for its 
tights. The long record of sporadic strikes is a record of almost conti- 
iraous failure. It is true that even unsuccessful strikes scnnetimes streng- 
then the labour movement, but the reverse is still more true, and die 
present feeble state of our labour movement bears witness to this. For 
years past labour has been fighting a constant rearguard action agamst 
vrage-cuts, almost helpless to prevent them. If some such legislation, 
as is prcq>osed in Bombay, had been in existence, it would have been 
far more difficult to reduce wages and labour would have been in a much 
better position to bargain on equal terms wirii the employes, whh pro- 
bably a friendly puUic q)inion to back it. 
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Tht Strike is a powerful weapon, tiie only real weapon ci labour. It has 
to be cherished and pr^rved and used in an organised and disciplined 
way with effect when iiecessity arises. To use it casually and spo- 
ra^cally is to blunt it and thus weaken labour itself. Behind the st^e 
there must be a strong organization and public opinion. This organiza- 
tion seldom develops if there are frequent partial and sporadic strdces 
which fail 

Organization therefore is the primary need of labour, and all who 
wish well for labour must help in the building up of strong trade unions. 
They must remember that any form of violence, whether during a strike 
or at other times, is injurious to labour's interests. It drives the state 
into the opposing ranks and provokes far greater violence on the part of 
the states. It disorganises labour and irritates public opinion. In India 
it sometimes leads to communal violence which diverts attention im- 
mediately from labour’s demands. Labour, above everything, cannot 
afford to be communal or to encourage communalism. 

The recent strike*-* in Cawnpore had many lessons to teach us. Much 
was made in the newspapers of the firing that took place there and I 
was even misreported as having said that I approved of this firing. As 
a matter of fact I knew nothing of this firing at the time and I said so. 
Subsequently I found that this firing was a trivial and individual affair 
of little significance. An individual had fired in a moment of excite- 
ment but had fortunately caused no great injury to anyone. But what 
is worth noting is that occasional stone-throwing from the crowd was 
indulged in largely by communal elements who were out for trouble. 
ITiey did not want a settlement. Even when a settlement was arrived 
at, ftese communal elements tried their utmost to upset it and prevent 
the workers from returning to the mills. Fortunately their influence 
was not great and the workers’ leaders succeeded, after a hard night’s 
work, in explaining the situation to the workers and getting them to re- 
sume work. This difficulty would not have arisen if the workers had 
been properly organised in a trade union. 

The lesson, therefore, is: strengthen the organisation and beware of 
communalism and violence. 

The workers and their leaders know well that the Congress ministries 
are feiendly to them and wish to help Aem in every possible way. Cir- 
cumistances beyond their control may prevent them today from going as 
fat as they would like to. But, for the first time in its history, the 

2. The strike, which had commenced in Jnfy 1957, was called off on 9 August 
foHowing the appointment of a labour enquiry committee under the chairman- 
ship of Rajendra Prasad. 
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workers’ movement has friendly provindal governments in six provinces, 
and the chance of remedying some (tf its ills and developing its strength 
and organisation. They will injaie their own cause by onbanassing 
these governments and withholding their cooperation from them. 

Questions have arisen as to the attitude of Congress cmnmittees and 
Congressmen generally towards Congress ministries and the provincial 
governments where tiiey function. Are they to criticise publicly or ordy 
privately or say nothing at all? What should our public activities be 
now in these six provinces? | 

It is manifest that the Congress is more important than any nmistry. 
Ministries may come or go, but the Congress goes on till it funis its 
historic mission of achieving national independence for India. \That 
achievement will come, not through ministries, but through the orga- 
nised strength of the Indian pec^Ie acting through the Congress. When 
that achievement comes in full measure the Congress might well cease 
to exist. Its task will be done. But till then it is the emblem of our 
strength and unity and national purposes, and we must strengthen it 
in every way. That strength comes from day to day, service of the mas- 
ses and by developing their initiative and habits of democratic discussion. 

It is patent that for a Congress committee to condemn a Congress 
ministry is both improper and absurd. It is as if one Omgress com- 
mittee condemned another, 'fhe ministries, being the creation of the 
Congress, can be ended at any time by the Congress. If they are not 
good enough, let us end them or mend them. If we are not prepared 
to do so, then let us put up with them. Therefore condemnation is 
out of the question. If we think at any time that they ought to go, 
then we should take the proper steps under our constitution to bring 
this about. 

On the other hand, for Congress committees and Congressmen to 
beccHne silent and tongue-tied spectators of the doings of a Congress 
government would be equally absurd. Vital subjects, like the agrarian 
problem, will be considered by the legislatures, and all of us are, or 
should he, interested in these. Congress committees have every right to 
discuss them and send their suggestions and recommendatums and popu- 
lar demands to the provincial Congress committee conconed. - Hiat 
course should prove helpful both to the legislature and the P.C.C. 
Frimdly criticism or suggestions should always be wdcom^ it is flic 
friendliness and mode of approach that matter. Any attempt to 
embarrass the Congress ministries amd put difficulties in their way will 
end in embarrassing ourselves. We ate all soldiers in the same cause, 
comrades in the same great enterprise, and whether we are ministers or 
viS^e workeis, we should dral wiA each other in a ^iiit of coc^imtiQn 
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with a desire to help and not to hind^. But we have to be vigilant also 
and ever alert, and not^^ermit onnplacency to cxeep in, deadening our 
public activities and gra^lly crushing the spirit of our movement. It 
is ftat spirit that counts and the public activity that results from it, for 
only that can supply the driving force to carry us forward to our goal, 
and only on that can we base a structure of democratic freedom. The 
small gains that may come to us will be of little consequence if fliey 
come at the cost of that spirit. 

We aim at national independence and a democratic state. Demo- 
cracy is freedom but it is also discipline, and we must therefore develop 
both the freedom and the discipline of democracy among our people. 


40. To S. M. Joshi> 


Allahabad 
August M, 1937 


Dear Comrade,® 

Your letter of the 27th. I do not know the details of the scheme of 
village panchayat that the Bombay Government has put forward.® So 
I cannot give an opinion. It is true, as you say, that an official pancha- 
yat may come in the way of the development of wider Congress pancha- 
yats. There is that risk and yet that risk has to be taken, I think. If 
we do not take it, somebody else does and he starts village panchayats 
on an utterly wrong basis. I should like these panchayats to be elected 
on as wide a basis as possible, possibly adult sufiFrage, and to be given 
some criminal and civil powers. Probably they will abuse this and there 
will be rival parties and the like. That cannot be hdped. We have 
to pass through a stage like that. If these panchayats are formed on 
a mme limit^ basis, then the Ckmgress panchayat plays an important 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-37/1937, p. 401, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1904); joined the freedom stiu^le, 1930; founder-member of Congress Soda- 
&t Par^, 1934; in detention, 1943-46; chief organiser, Rashtra Seva Dal, 
which was banned 194M2 and 1947; general secretary, Samyukta Maharashtra 
Samiti, 1936-61; member, Bombay Assembly, 1932-62; chairman, Pcaja Socialist 
Party, 1963-64 and of Samyukta Socialist Parly, 1964; member, Lok Sabba, 
1967-71. 

3. Hie scheme proposed that every village with a population of 2,000 or more 
^uld have a vBlage panchayat of elected rqircsentativcs. 
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ide as rqtfesentmg the popular mass«. It will prd»bly estate Ihe 
o^ial panchayat I agree with you that we must ^ nothing to weaken 
file Congress in the villages or elsewhere. And whether there are ofiB.- 
cial panchayats or not we must have strong village Congress committees, 
because it is these that will have to function as our mgans of stnig^e. 
It should be possible for us to keep these going on a mass basis even with 
the official panchayats. The whole thing depends so much on how it 
IS worked out and what the outlook of the organiser is. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal \ Nehra 


41. To M. 6. Natesa Chettiar' 


Allahabad 
August 31, ;1937 


Dear Sir,* 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 27th August sending me a copy of 
a bill for the abolition of the Partible Permanently Settled Estates in 
Madras. I am unable to send you any detailed opinion on this subject 
without a closer study of the problem in Madras. I have no doubt that 
these big estates in Madias or elsewhere have to be abolished. But 
the exact manner of doing so deserves careful consideration. Not being 
conversant with the details of the land system in Madras, 1 cannot make 
any specific suggestion at present. Much will depend on tiie amount to 
be paid as compensation. It is desirable in any event that these mattos 
should be considered fully. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahadal , Ndira 


1. A.I.CC. File No. G-76/1937, p. 411, N.M.M.L. 

2. Mariber, Madras Assembly. His WH sou^t fl« abolition of partible zHntndaiit 
is . the Madras Prendaicy, as they were small luddinit. 
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42. To Prim# Ministor, II. P. Govommmt' 

Allahabad 
September 6, 1937 


Dear Sir, 

I am addressing you on the subject of the postal censorship of letters. 
If it is considered desirable or inevitable to continue this, I have no 
particular objection. I do not know how far this is a provincial matter 
or an all-India matter. It is quite possible that this postal censorship 
is controlled by all-India authorities. For the moment I am not 
writing to you about the principle of the thing. 

My purpose in addressing you is a much more limited and smaller 
one. If letters have to be opened and regummed, I suggest that at least 
this should be done efficiendy and with the least trouble to the addres- 
see. At the present moment this opening and regumming is carried out 
in a stupid and clumsy way which almost invariably ends in attaching the 
letter to the envelope. It is difficult to get it out. Most of my letters, 
both private and official, come in diis way and my colleagues have the 
same complaint. 'Fhe postal censors have specialised in a particular 
kind of dark gum which spoib the envelope and the letter and by itself 
is not a thing of beauty. If it is possible to introduce a little efficiency 
and neatness about this unsavoury business, many of us would feel 
grateful. 

I might add that it is a fairly common complaint that letters are not 
delivered at all and disappear in the post. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. Home Department (Political) File No. 32/8/37, National Archives of India. 


43. Th« CongrMS and tha Labour Problem* 


I have been anxious to meet and address the workers of Bombay be- 
cause in this city the problem of workers is the most important one and 

4. j^teecii at fiomdMjr, 11 Sqttemher 1937. From The Bombay Chronkie, 12 
Septeiehar 1937. 
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their conditions ate £aiily bad. The labour question of the city inva* 
tiably assumes an all-India character. 

I have dealings all over the country and the problem of the workers 
is not as important as the problem of the kisans, if one were to look 
at it from an all-India point of view. The kisans frmn the majority 
of the thirty five crores in India. So long as the problem of the kisans 
is not solved, it would be difficult to solve the other problems. If drere 
are thousands of unemployed among the workers, there are lakhs> among 
the kisans. In the interest of the workers themselves it is necessary that 
the kisan problem should be immediately tackled. If that is non solved, 
it would be like a heavy stone hanging round the neck of the workers. 

I come from an agricultural province, where, except in Cawnpove, the 
acute problem is that of die kisans. There are several difficulties 
and impediments in political work, but since the accqitance of 
office by the Congress the difficulties of some Congress leaders have 
only increased. The Congress stands for Swaraj. It wants a democra- 
tic form erf government. The power- so far in India is in the hands of 
a few. That was so even b^ore the British came to India. But 
since the last few years things have begun to change. There are very 
few countries in the world where the power is in the hands of a few. 
In Europe the monarchs have been removed but in India, with the 
advent of the British, the old rajas and maharajas flourish. 

For the last several years an agitation has been going on for com- 
plete freedom for the country both through the Congress and otherwise. 
The common people always suffer if the political power is in the hands 
of a few, whether they are British or Indian. But if there is a real 
doaiocratic system of government, no one suffers as the power is in the 
hands of the people in general. That is real Swaraj. Hence India can 
be said to have attained Swaraj only when the British control is remov- 
ed from India. For that it is necessary to straggle, and for carrying on 
that straggle strength is a necessity which cannot be had by sitting 
quiet For example, strike is a weapon of the workers against the 
oppression of the employers. If the strike is an organised and united 
one, the workers would succeed; if not, it mi^t end in failure. The 
question now is that the per^le should have both strength and organi- 
sation. That is not an easy thing to achieve. If it is difficult to oigu- 
nise and unite all the workers of Bombay, then one can imagine the 
difficulty in organising and uniting thirty five crores of Indians. The 
Indian National Congress, which was at fint in the hands of a lew in 
the upper strata of society, has slowly spread its organisatimi and has 
today r£»hed the inasses of the country. After the advent of Mahatma 
Gandhi, tiie kisans began to take interest in the Congress and the 
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Congress through their strength is able to fight British impeiialisin 
which is feared by motif nations. This is no small achievement. This 
conflict may not have brought any result but it has most certainly 
increased the strength and organisation of the people of the country. 

One cannot achieve freedom in instalments. 'N^at is got by instal* 
ments cannot be called Swaraj. In a country there cannot be two 
powers ruling at the same time. It is either one power or the other 
that is ruling and not both. One might be fighting for the country’s 
freedom, one might have reached the very foot of the fort that is to be 
captured, yet one cannot say that the fort has been captured. As a matter 
of fact, the heaviest and the most intense fighting takes place just then. 

The Congress has decided to accq>t office and Congress ministries are 
functioning in some provinces. But the British rule in India continues 
to be there. For example, the Congress ministers cannot issue any 
orders to the army which is still under the control of the British and the 
army is everything for a country. Then, again, there is flie civil service 
over which the ministry has no control. The salaries of tiie civil servants 
cannot be touched. What the Congress ministries can do are odd bits 
here and there. The problem of poverty and attainment of freedom 
is still there. The Government of India is such that the real power is 
still in the hands of the foreigners. The Congress has decided to resist 
the federal part of the Government of India Act as it is woise tiian the 
provincial part of the scheme. 

For the common people it is a bit difficult to understand the position 
of the Congress after its acceptance of office. I am not surprised at the 
difficulty as I myself have been feeling the peculiarity of the situation. 
I do not know how all this is going to end. The Congress is in a way 
responsible for the Congress ministries in seven provinces and has to fcUje 
accusations of not having done this or that. This is the reason why my- 
self and some others were opposed to acceptance of office. But it was 
thought that the Congress ministers might help the people and do some 
odd bits here and there and strengthen the organisation. Congress 
ministers can remain in their present position only so long as they are 
able to do at least a little towards the betterment of the conditions of 
the people. The moment it is found that they can do nothing useful 
they will have to vacate those places. But the question of how long 
they should remain and when they should come out is not an easy one. 
Thi^ have been there for the last tv'o months and I think many thii^ 
that we wished for have not been done. 

But one fact has to be recognise!. The whole atmosphere has 
thmiged, the pepjde have gained strength and the organisational work 
also has incrciraed since the Congress ministry came into existence. For 
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but it is the result of the strength and organisation of the Indian peo- 
ple. It is for them, therefore, to see that the work of the Congress 
ministries is directed towards the furtherance of their main objective. 
Ministry or no ministry, the goal of the Congress is the achievement of 
self-government and all Congress work should be directed towards the 
furtherance of that goal. 

If the Congress ministries acquit themselves creditably, it would be 
on account of the people’s strength behind them. If they fail to achi- 
eve anything it would not be their fault but that of the people, for the 
ministries have the backing and strength of the organisation of the 
Congress behind them and they speak and act with that strengqi and 
support. The success or failure of their work depends on how fat they 
have helped in building up and strengthening the vast Congress organi- 
sation and how far they have led it towards the goal of independence. 

I have moved during the last election among millions of people and 
addressed hundreds of meetings, and I have done it with the sole objec- 
tive of delivering the message of the Congress to thousands of 
homes. ITie election campaign was only a part of the Congress pro- 
gramme. The strength of the Congress lies in its work among the mas- 
ses, and in so far as it can reflect the mind of the masses, it is the re- 
presentative body it has become today. If the Congress Working Com- 
mittee speaks with authority and asks them to do certain things, it is 
doing so with the awareness that it is reflecting the mind of the people. 

How has the Congress developed that strength and prestige? The 
claim of the Congress to be the only representative body in India is 
based on solid work. During the two decades of constant and frequent 
trials of strength against the mightiest power of the world, the Congress 
has removed the inertia of the people, roused their conscience and 
made them imbibe the spirit of service and sacrifice which alone can 
take them nearer to the goal of independence. A hundred and fifty 
years of foreign domination has eaten up their vitals and it is no small 
measure of achievement to awaken the political consciousness among 
them. Today the whole of India is politically alert and has stood the 
trials of the struggle against the government. That is why the Con- 
gress can today claim to talk in the name of the people of India. We 
cannot afford to lose this. We must keep the organisation and training 
intact whatever line of action we may adopt. 

If the Congress has formed ministries in the provinces, it is with the 
definite object of ending that objectionable feature of the new constitu- 
tion, the federation, which gives the princes a very prominent place in 
shaping the destinies of the nation. These feudal overlords, with their 
strong position in the new federation, can in no way be of any help to 
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India’s ultimate objective. With a proper perspective and clear ideo- 
logy we are sure to succeed in our efforts at putting an end to the 
scheme of federation. * 

The Congress ministers have a very difficult task ahead of them. 
There are so many schemes which have to be implemented and 
which require finance. Yet, the major part of the provincial and 
central finances is being taken away by the military and the services. 
However, we have to ensure that this new move of office acc^tance 
leads us towards our goal and also helps us in strengthening our organi- 
sation. In the circumstances, wc should realise that it serves no useful 
purpose to criticise the ministers. We should remember that the Con- 
gress ministries have undertaken a heavy responsibility and with the 
cooperation of the public will acquit themselves creditably and justify 
the trust reposed in them. ITie demands and grievances of the public 
should be placed before them in a friendly way and the Congress com- 
mittees would be willing to do their part in the matter. 

Outside India we find a different trend altogether. Bombs and can- 
nons are today busy suppressing the revolutionary urge in different parts 
of the world. In the Far East, Japan is out to crush China. We 
cannot keep our eyes shut to these incidents as these have a lesson for 
us also. Besides, we should see that our country is not made a party 
in any way in this struggle. Against our own desire, India’s men and 
materials should not be used abroad in the name of the people of India 
as has been done recently under the pretext of safeguarding Indian inte- 
rests in China. All these problems demand constant vigilance backed 
by the strength of organised public opinion. 'This the Congress alone 
can do and that is why our efforts should be directed towards tiie 
strengthening of this great body which can legitimately speak in the 
name of the people. 


45. Interview to Congress Workers at Ahmedabad* 


Question: Why did you send your daughter to a foreign country 
for educatiofn? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is advantageous to study the world from outside 
at present. Other countries like Britain, France, Germany, Russia are 

1. 19 September 19?7. From The Bombay ChronicU, 21 September 1937. 
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sending their students to foreign countries. If India becomes free I 
will send students to foreign countries at national cost. 

Q: Do you not think there is a need for changing the Bombay 
ministry as it has been unable to release political prisoners? 

JN: It is impossible to expect the Congress ministers to carry out the 
Congress programme immediately. We should cooperate with the Con* 
gress ministries and strengthen their hands; we shall recall the ministers 
if they cannot do anything, but they are our men, and we should not 
weaken them by publicly criticising them. \ 

There are difficulties about the release of political prisoners ^ men 
forget their political object while committing a crime and subsequently 
declare themselves political prisoners. 

When the ministers are negotiating with the Governor in this matter 
we should also have patience. The ministers will make a public declara- 
tion if they fail in these negotiations. 

Q: Is it in order to form the Socialist Party within the Congress? 

JN: I am a believer in socialism and an admirer of the new world 
which Russia has created, but our present aim is political freedom with- 
out which we cannot do anything. As to the forming of the Congress 
Socialist Party, I think any party can be established within the Congress 
and it can propagate its principles; but we should not fight among 
ourselves. 

I earnestly appeal to the people of Gujarat to make the next Congress 
session a success and establish Congress committees in every village. 


46. To the Mill Workers of Kanpur' 


Dear Comrades, 

For some time past there has been considerable excitement in Cawn- 
pore. Sometimes there is a strike, sometimes the millowncrs close the 

1. This was a letter written in Hindi and was first published in Pratap, a Hindi 
newspaper of Kanpur. Its English rendering was published in The Leeder of 
27 September 1937 under the dateline, Kanpur, 23 September. The Hindi 
text is not available. 
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mills and at other times some workers are dismissed which leads to 
trouble. This question, however, is not one which affects Cawnpore 
alone; its impact is belhg felt all over the province. And this is right 
because -the problem of the workers and the question of their welfare 
is one which should affect everybody. I regret I could not come myself 
and take part in it. I have been touring about all over India as part 
of the heavy responsibility that lies on the country falls on me, and 
questions relating to the workers and peasants are cropping up every- 
where. But wherever I went, Cawnpore was always in my mind and I 
was always anxious to get news about the labour trouble. I hope to be 
present among you soon and whatever help I can give you I shall give. 

The problem of Cawnpore workers is a difficult one. But we should 
not forget that Cawnpore labourers number only 50,000 out of a total 
population of 50 millions in this province; and then millions of people 
form the peasantry. ITierefore unless the problem of the peasantry 
is solved, we cannot drive out poverty and distress from the country. 
It is trae that there is a close affinity between the problems of 
the peasants and the workers. If the former are in a sad plight, it 
would be difficult for the latter to improve their lot. After all, it is 
from the peasantry that most of the workers come, and a very large 
number among the peasants remain idle. That is why whenever there 
is a strike there are any number of peasants available to take the place 
of the strikers and the strike falls through. However strong may be the 
workers’ organization, poverty and unemployment among the peasants 
are bound to act as a deadweight. Therefore it is essential to improve 
the lot of both as otherwise neither would be able to. benefit much. 
This is the basic truth about the whole country and specially about our 
province which is predominantly agricultural. Only Cawnpdre, which 
is an industrial centre, has a large labour population. 

All these factors will have to be kept in mind by the provincial go- 
vernment. The workers should also remember them or they would fail 
to grasp the real significance of the situation and would never realize 
their weakness or their strength. It is only recently that tire Congress 
ministries have come into power. 'ITiey are trying to serve the pwple as 
much as they can by working along the lines of the Congress principles. 
You should not, howe\'er, forget that the real power is not in the hands 
of the ministries, and in many matters they are greatly fettered. The 
British Government is still functioning in our country and Swaraj is as 
yet a long way off. You must have noticed that the Congress ministry 
has full sympathy for you and has also tried to help you. But you 
should not forget its limitations. It cannot do things beyond its power, 
and if you try that it should do so, it might result in harm. 
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Tliere is a sort of a tussle always going on between the workas and 
the millowners. Both see to their own advantage and it may be that 
their interests clash. Whichever is the stronger party will pull the wea- 
ker. Ultimately, we think that this tussle will end only when the 
workers get full compensation for their labour and when all the large 
concerns in the country are owned by the people. But this is a thing 
which cannot take place in a single city. It must take place in the 
whole country. Before this could happen it is essential that the govern- 
ment of the country must pass into the hands of the people. T/his is 
what is known as Swaraj. It is for this that the Congress has[ been 
fighting for so many years and has now been able to achieve som^ suc- 
cess. When we achieve Swaraj the way will be open to us and we 
shall manage our mills and factories and our land just as we want. But 
not till then. 

I have referred to the constant tussle between the workers and the 
millowners. I am convinced that the greater the strength of the wwkers 
the better would they be able to improve their lot. But in what does 
this strength lie? It lies in organization. The first thing, therefore, 
that the workers .should do is to organize a mazdur sabha or a trade 
union. W’ithout this they will always remain weak. You all know that 
for long the Cawnpore mazdur sabha remained a weak body. As a 
result the workers also lacked strength. Today, the mazdur sabha is 
strong and it does not insist on swelling the membership. But many 
other things are necessary for it and if it lacks strength, as it often 
happens, it may lose in a fight and suffer loss. Perhaps you have all 
heard that ten years ago there was a large organization of workers in 
Bombay.® Due to frequent strikes that organization grew weak and 
has not been able to recover completely. If it had not supported those 
frequent strikes, it would have consolidated itself and would have been 
today a most powerful organization. \Vhat is true of Bombay is also 
true elsewhere, lire difficulty is that the workers are so impatient that 
if they acquire a little strength they think they can achieve everything. 
They forget that powerful forces are operating against them which they 
cannot successfully fight. The result is that they lose, and then they 
get discouraged, grow weak, and all their enthusiasm ebbs away. We 
should always measure our strength and go only as far as we can. There 
we should stop and gather more strength and then again march forward. 

I am stressing these basic things so that you should all ponder over 
them seriously and then decide. I find that you have gained in strength 

2. The large inembeidiip which the Mumbai Gimi Kamgar Union had in 1929 

had fallen considerably by 1930. 
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and are full of enthusiasm. But I am afraid you may do certain things 
which may weaken you and all enthusiasm may then cool down. There 
is a danger of being irIvOlved in trivialities and forgetting the essential 
matters. 

After all, how is it that you have gained strength? There is a new 
feeling in the air due to the Congress success and the coming into power 
of the Congress ministry. Since then a change has taken place in the 
relations between the people and the government. This has also been 
realized by the millowners and their attitude towards you has changed. 
Many of your demands were conceded by them and to consider your 
basic demands a committee of inquiry was set up. All these things 
naturally helped in increasing your strength and you got an opportunity 
to improve your condition. You have now to seize this moment and 
get the maximum out of it. A single false step on your part might 
mean that you may lose the opportunity and then who knows when it 
may come again? Do not forget that if you adopt wrong tactics then 
even the provincial government will not be able to help you. 

The first thing that you have to do now is to strengthen the mazdur 
sabha and organize yourselves. Secondly, you must make all necessary 
preparations for the inquiry committee. If you get yourself entangled 
in small matters and are not fully equipped, the committee will not be 
able to give a proper decision. Tlic millow'ners w'ill be ready with all 
the material and will argue their case very well but you will not be 
able to do so. And if you continue to be involved in side-issues and 
the inquiry committee, as a consequence, is not able to function, then 
there is the risk of your spoiling the case. 

It is said that the millowners did not observe the terms of the settle- 
ment. I am, of course, not aware of the situation at Cawnpore but 
this is likely. Even then the question arises: what are you going to 
do? Should you, in a moment of excitement, stray away from fte right 
path and forget it? If you do so, it would not be wisdom and you will 
suffer. Of course this will please your enemies. 

After a hundred years’ constant struggle, at last the workers have 
achieved two of their objectives. One is the right to form a trade union 
and the other is the right to strike. The workers cannot for^o these 
two rights, as without them they would be powerless and weak. But 
the weapon of strike is such that it should be used only on special 
occasions. It loses its edge if it is resorted to too frequently. Workers 
should have recourse to strike only when all other avenues have been 
exhausted, and the mazdur sabha, after much deliberation, decides to 
do so. If the strike is to take place at the instance of one single 
individual or a group, how can you have any organization? And if 
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this were to happen every day what effect would it produce? Either it 
would result in the millowners declaring a lock-out making tiie workers 
to starve after some time, or the millowners, finding that no settlement 
was possible, might put up a stubborn resistance. How long would the 
workers in that case be able to continue tlie strike? In such a case it 
is also likely that the workers may forfeit public sympathy without which 
they cannot expect to succeed. You all know to what extent the Con- 
gress and the Cawnpore public have helped you, and without that help 
you could not have done much. i 

It is often complained that the millowners try to rid themselvra of 
such workers who take particular interest in the mazdur sabhas. ^Tiis 
complaint is probably true and the millowners resort to such practices 
in every country. The workers have also been opposing it everywhere 
because if this practice is not checked the workers cannot organize them- 
selves. But at the same time the right to dismiss a worker who does not 
do his work well should be conceded to the mill manager. No one 
should question this right. No institution or mill can function properly 
without discipline. Wlierever the trade unions are well organized, 
whether it is in Russia or in England, this holds good. It is not desir- 
able for everyone to interfere in a matter relating to the retention in 
service of any particular worker. But where the mazdur sabha feels 
that injustice has been done to a particular worker, it should have tiie 
right to bring the case to the notice of the public, and, if necessary, 
hold an inquiry. In such matters, if some principle is involved, recourse 
may even be had to a strike. This should, however, be done after giving 
due notice and where there is no other way open for redress. Any show 
of impatience can only make matters worse and the workers may be invol- 
ved in unnecessary strikes and difficulties. Therefore when such incidents 
happen there should be a protest, followed by an inquiry, and whatever 
is possible under the circumstances should be done, and then, if need be, 
the mazdur sabha should meet and deliberate what to do next. Gene- 
rally, this is how the workers should act. But at Cawnpore, in the 
present circumstances nothing should be done to precipitate matters 
as it might prove harmful. Perhaps the inquiry committee itself will 
decide about the steps to be taken if a worker has been illegally dis- 
missed. Some solution, legal or otherwise, of this question must be 
found out. It is necessary for the workers to collect all relevant mate- 
rial on this point to be laid before the inquiry committee. 

The workers should not forget that, after all, their wages are paid out 
of the profits made by the mills and factories. If the work in a mill 
is bad, production is less, then the margin of profit is also proportion- 
ately reduced. In such circumstances either tiie mill will have to close 
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down or much of its burden will fall on the workers. Whatever, there- 
fore, is injurious to thef working of a mill ultimately proves detrimental 
to the interests of the workers. In England the workers get much 
higher wages than in India because they work more and tiieir output 
is also much better. Therefore, it becomes easier to pay them higher 
wages and to provide them with many other amenities. You should 
not do anything which might interfere with the smooth working of the 
mill or cause any obstruction. When you are compelled to go on a 
strike then all should join it, but before that all efforts should be made 
to solve the issue and other interests should not be allowed to interfere. 

I would like to draw the attention of the workers particularly to one 
thing because I feel that without it they cannot make much progress. 
In our work and in our organization we can achieve better results if we 
are nonviolent and peaceful. ITiere are people who believe that they 
can terrorise and browbeat others and force them to concede their 
demands by threats or by violence. Such people are living in a fooVs 
paradise and are completely deluded. If violence is resorted to, it can- 
not be expected that the government will not interfere and the army 
or the police will not be called. The workers should remember that 
the government is very powerful and will put down violence by viol- 
ence and that the workers will be subdued in no time. This will have 
a very bad effect on the workers' organization as a whole. It will be- 
come weak and the attention of the public will be diverted from the 
reasonable demands of the workers to their quarrels. 

You all know the nature of the fight the Congress had to wage against 
the government during the last seventeen years, and how a strong orga- 
nization has been built up in the country. From the Himalayas to 
the Cape Comorin, in cwry village and town, the power and influence 
of the Congress have been felt. All this has been achieved by non- 
violent methods and not through brickbats, lathis or guns. Without 
overlooking the principles, you should see what can be done in the 
present circumstances to strengthen your power. All sensible people in 
India know that we can fight our battle of freedom only in this non- 
violent and peaceful manner and it is in this way that we can organize 
and make ourselves strong. All other methods are childish and betray 
ignorance of our present circumstances and world conditions. You 
cannot organize the masses except through peaceful means and a strike 
which is accompanied by violence can never succeed. You must grasp 
all these things well because your success or failure will depend on them. 
7Tie Congress has always helped you and will continue to help you, but 
the Congress cannot cooperate with you if violence is resorted to. This 
will lead to a parting of ways. 
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I have addrased to you a very long letter. Most of the night was 
passed in writing and now the day is about to dawn. I wanted to give 
expression to my feelings. My feelings about Cawnpore are mixed 
ones. I rejoice to think that you have gained in strength, but at the 
same time I grow anxious lest you should take a false step, and all tbis 
enthusiasm might die down and whatever little you have gained might 
also disappear. If you follow the right path and stick to it, then you 
will gain in strength and the condition of Cawnpore workers will also 
improve. Everything, therefore, depends on you. All diat we cin do 
is to give you advice or help, but it is for you to do the work, and the 
success or failure depends on you. I have deliberately avoided \nen- 
tioning the millowners and their shortcomings at length. I am ad- 
dressing this letter, only to you, and it is to you, therefore, tliat I ap- 
peal. It is not the mistakes or faults of others that harm us but we 
suffer due to our own faults and mistakes. 1 have told you to organize 
yourself for therein lies your strength. You should not forget that only 
recently the millowners, after seeing your organized strength, have form- 
ed an employers’ association. You have yet to encounter great difficul- 
ties and you have a long wav to go. Do not allow yourself to be 
deluded into the belief that you have already reached the goal. 

Your brother, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


47. To Vailabhbhai Patel> 


Lucknow 
September 23, 1937 


My dear Vailabhbhai, 

Your telegram has come here as I have been delayed in Lucknow. I 
shall wire to you in reply from Allahabad tomorrow after consulting 
Kripalani. But I want to put before you how very difficult it is for me to 
go back to Gujarat early in October. The Cawnpore situation^ is very 
grave and it may lead to serious consequences. The agrarian situation 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-10(i)/1937, p. 67, N.M.M.L. 

2. In Kanpur labour troubles continued m the mills, some of which resorted to 
lodc-outs. 
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here is also serious.^ Our province is in a state of ferment for various 
reasons and all manner 4 of difficulties are arising which have to be hand- 
led quickly. Then so much accumulation of work here. I feel awfully 
tired and repeated long journeys by train are exhausting. However I 
shall consult Kripalani and wire to you from Allahabad tomorrow. 

I have your letter of the 19th. I note the rough figures you mention 
about collections. As for the general collections for Congress purposes, 
certainly you should keep the major portion in Gujarat. But it is cus- 
tomary for a proportion of my tour collections to go to the A.I.C.C. 
funds. I hope you will agree to this. \Vliat this proportion should be 
I should like to have your advice about. 25% seems to me fair. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. On 1 September 1937, observed as kisan day, a resolution was passed in hun- 
dreds of villages in U.P. demanding the abolition of the zamindati system. This 
led to the harassment of Congress workers by the zamindars. 


48. The Peasant Problem* 


The outstanding problem of India is the peasant problem. All else are 
secondary. Unless we can give substantial relief to the peasantry and 
remove their burdens all our other activities are of little avail. The com- 
ing of the Congress ministries has given new hope and new life to our 
peasantry. On the other hand, the big zamindars and taluqdais, special- 
ly in Bihar and the United Provinces, are organising to resist this long 
deferred justice to the peasantry. We see here the class struggle in 
action not on the side of the peasantry so much but on the part of 
the big zamindars. But we must not be diverted from our path. We 
must remain true to our pledges and give satisfaction and fulfilment to 
the hopes of the peasantry. 

1. Message sent on ,27 September 1937 to Arjun, a Hindi newspaper publidied 
from Delhi. A.I.C.C. File No. P-9/1937, p. 201, N.M.M.L. 
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4t. To Srikrishna Sinha' 


Allahabad 
September 28, 1937 


Dear Srikrishna Babu, 

Some time back I sent you a telegram from Wardha expressing my sur- 
prise at the amendments to the constituent assembly resolution ! accept- 
ed in Bihar.® I requested you to send me some details. I h^e not 
received any so far. I shall be glad if you will let me know Exactly 
what happened. The Bihar resolution has made it difficult for us in 
other provinces and it is undesirable to have differing resolutions passed 
in the various legislatures. 

Newspapers report tearing down of the national flag in a college at 
Muzaffarpur. This kind of thing has happened, I believe, previously 
also. I do not know what the exact facts are. But Congressmen are 
put out by this kind of thing and I shall be grateful if you will take 
some action in the matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Javvaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No, p. 11, N.M.M.L. 

2. While debating the constituent a.ssemb]y resolution, the Bihar Govranment ac- 
cepted an amendment for protecting the minority communities whose represen- 
tation in tlie constituent assembly would be on a separate electorate basis. 


50. To C. Rajagopalachari' 


Allahabad 
October 1, IW 


My dear Rajagopalachari, 

I have been astonished to learn that a circular letter has been issued, 
under your direction, by the secretary of tire Madras l^islature Congress 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L.-3/1937 (Ft. 11), p. 279, NM.M.L. 
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Party.® This circular raises important issues of principle and prac- 
tice and I have therefore written on flie subject to the secretary of that 
party as well as to the provincial Congress committee. I enclose a copy 
of the letter® sent to the party secretary. 

Apart from the intrinsic importance of this matter we have to con- 
sider it in another aspect. Is the Congress organisation going to be- 
come a camp follower of the government carrying out directions issued 
by the local government, or is it to retain its independence? Obviously 
there must be the fullest cooperation between a Congress ministry and 
the government and a provincial Congress committee. But it seems to 
me that not only the P.C.C. must continue to function independently 
but should also take the initiative in Congress matters. It is open to 
the P.C.C. to make recommendations to the government and to carry 
on such agitational or other activities as it thinks desirable. The gov- 
ernment as such should not interfere with the activities of the P.C.C., 
though of course individual members of it have every right, as members 
of the P.C.C., to give advice and help in shaping policy. Congressmen 
should feel that the provincial Congress committee is a more vital organ 
of theirs than the provincial government. The provincial government 
may have to resign but the P.C.C. goes on.'* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


V drcuUu letter of the Congress Party in the Madras Assembly direct^ the 
Congress committees in the Madras Presidency not to enrol emp oy^ of tal 
)odies as Congress members as that would constitute a violaHon of offiaal rules. 

i*RSja“gSlachari in his reply wrote: “The fight here is Ween ^ 
?arty and the Congress. It would lead to utter demoralisation d the se^ 
ind« local bodies took sides. It was impossible conscicnbously to p^it 
the emptoyees of the local boards, therefore, to become members of the Con- 
jress Party simply because we were in office. It would be a scandal. . . . 
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51« On the Working of the Congress Ministries' 


Tlie last meeting of the A.I.C.C. was held in Delhi six or seven months 
ago. At that meeting, among other important subjects, the most impor- 
tant was the one rvhich related to office acceptance. The country had 
been agitated over that issue for long. There were different poin^ of 
view. Eventually it was decided by the Working Committee to accept 
office provided we were assured that the Governors would not interfere 
witli the constitutional activities of the ministers. Then we did not get 
all we wanted. After some exchange of view's through press statements 
between the Congress leaders and the authorities concerned, boA in 
England and India, the Working Committee decided to authorise the 
Congress representatives to accept the responsibilities of office in the six 
provinces in which the Congress Party was in majority. Since then the 
Congress has also formed the ministry in the North West Frontier 
Province. This decision of the Working Committee was not in full 
consonance with Ae Delhi formula put forward by the A.I.C.C.,® and 
as such it will be placed before you for ratification. 

My personal view w’as against office acceptance and so with your per- 
mission I want to give my views on the new experiment after it has been 
worked for the last few months. In my opinion, office acceptance has 
benefited us. The country is pulsating with a new life and new vision. 
As Congress President I go about in different parts of the country, and 
as such have ample opporAnities of seeing and feeling how Ae kisans, 
peasants, labourers and traders are feeling as a result of the new expe- 
riment. Wherever Congress governments have been established, people 
are hea\ing a sigh of relief. But we have to see how far we have 
advanced towards our real objective or whether some weaknesses have 
entered into our scheme of things. As regards the work of Ae Con- 
gress ministers, my own idea is that they have done a lot of good. In 
doing a lot of little good things they might forget Ae bigger objective. 
Good work is good in itself and interests us. But sometimes it also 
diverts our attention from the really big issues. I do not say Aat Ais 

1. Speech at die A.I.C.C. session in Calcutta, 29 October 1937. From AmriUt 
Bazar Patriha, 30 October 1937, and The Hindustan Times, 30 October 1937. 

2. See pp. 69 and 105. 
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has been the case. But there is always the danger. It is up to this 
House to be vigilant apd save us from that danger. 

The Congress ministers are in very great difficulty. So far our life 
has been a life of struggle against the Brihsh raj and as such it has b^n 
an agitational life. That struggle is still with us, and will continue till 
complete independence is achieved. But with new changes, new 
responsibilities have devolved upon us. Ministers are our own men and 
are members of the A.I.C.C. 

I want to tell you what I feel in my heart of hearts. May be you 
also feel like me, with the only difiEerence that I have opportunities 
knowing more things than you have. We are all anxious and restless 
to get out of slavery and to be free. Unfortunately, in our country 
so many problems have got to be solved, due to the folly and indifference 
of our rulers who have allowed most essential problems to be accumulat- 
ed. At times, I feel upset that our pace in the matter of improving 
the lot of the masses has been slow so far. I do not criticise our minis- 
ters. I feel sympathy for them in the uphill task that confronts them. 
But this does not mean that people who still find their lot not improv- 
ed appreciably should not voice their grievances. Our masses have 
been oppressed, suppressed and downtrodden for ages past. They 
could not speak about or discuss the matters which affected their 
interests adversely. It is the Congress which created and fostered the 
democratic spirit in them with the result that they have now started to 
feel and agitate about their grievances. This is a necessary concomit- 
ant of the spirit of democracy which has been inculcated by the Con- 
gress. That spirit has to be encouraged, strengthened and used on the 
right lines. TTliat being so, it would be wrong to suggest that the Con- 
gress ministers should not be criticised and that the people should keep 
tongue-tied. If that were so, why did we assemble here? But having 
said all this, I feel that there should be a prefer appreciation of the 
handicaps that our Congress ministers have got to labour under in the 
initial stages and that every criticism should be based on weighty reasons 
and must be of a constmetive nature. Criticise the Congress minis- 
ters you must whenever there is sufficient justification for it. They are 
your creatures. Today, if you so desire, they will come out. They are 
there not at the sweet will and pleasure of the Governor. They owe 
allegiance to you and the Congress organisation. If this view is taken, 
then your criticism should prove helpful and friendly because it would 
be done with the desire to strengthen their hands and not to weaken 
them. 

Our workers have been talking a lot about the Muslim mass contact 
move on the part of the Congress. There is a lot of - misccmception 
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about it. We do not, in our calculations and scheme of things, discri- 
minate between Hindus and Muslims as such. Our mass contact move 
has succeeded beyond the most optimistic calculations, so much so that 
today the Congress claims a far lar^r number of Muslims in its fold 
than the Muslim League can do. Only recently a vigorous attack was 
launched on the Congress by Mr. Jinnah’s Muslim League at Lucknow. 
But we need not worry about such baseless insinuations. A few days ago 
at Bijnor, there had been a straight contest betw-een the Congress and 
the I^gue, and you will hear shortly that the Congress nominee has 
succeeded with a thumping majoritj’. \ 

Fortunately, we meet here in this province of Bengal which hai got 
a tremendous record in our political life, a record of great sacrifice, a 
province which has been in the forefront of our national struggle for all 
these generations. Yet it is our misfortune that you are not sharers in 
the freer atmosphere and feeling of exhilaration that the Congress minis- 
tries have brought in other provinces. You have yet to put up with the 
old ways of repression. You have the same old heavy atmosphere. 
You have yet to think of problems, which in other provinces are past 
problems, where they can now face newer problems. But you have to 
spend yet so much of your energy on the problems of repression, of 
detenus and political prisoners, banning of Congress organisations in 
Midnapore and Chittagong, and so man)- things. You are oppressed 
and naturally your major problem is still how to get out of these. 

I wish to assure you that in those provinces where the Congress minis- 
tries are functioning there is no forgetting of what is happening in 
Bengal. There is anxious realisation of this state of affairs and a 
deep-seated desire to do something which might be of help to you be- 
cause obviously we hang together. 

It may be that the British Government, while introducing provincial 
autonomy, sought to increase provincialism, to introduce differences be- 
tween various provinces, so that they may not engage themselves so 
much in the problems of all India. Be that as it may, we have certainly 
based our national movement on the fullest and completest free- 
dom of India, and it is inconceivable that we would think of half a 
dozen provinces and forget the rest. It is impossible. If Bengal is pul- 
led down, the whole of India is pulled down, the rest of India is palled 
down for the time being. One affects the other. We cannot consi- 
der these problems in isolation and, therefore, the problems that are 
worrying Bengal are not the problems of Bengal but the problems of 
India, in which the whole of India has not merely an academic interest 
but a live interest. I hq>e that desire will bear fruit. 
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I h^e you have seen in today’s paper a statement issued by the 
^^orking Committee iiy regard to the Bonds MoUtrom song.^ You inust 
have seen, in some of the newspapers, big headlines expressing resent- 
ment at the Working Committee’s statement. I want to tell you, first 
of all, that this statement was drawn up by the Working Committee 
after most anxious and prolonged thought and after consultation with 
a large number of people that we could get into touch with. 

I want to tell you that we did not consider this matter in Calcutta 
only but for weeks past we had been considering this matter by corres- 
pondence and otherwise, by consultation specially with leading friends 
in Bengal and elsewhere. 

Why did we consider it? Not because objection was taken to it by 
some— the Congress is strong enough to fight that objection— but be- 
cause having carefully examined it we felt that in regard to one or two 
matters, legitimate objections might be taken. We have to consider it 
from an all-India point of view, because we are the All India Congress. 
We cannot think in terms of provincial groups or religious sections. 
We have to look at it from an all-India point of view. 'There are certain 
words in it which certainly can be taken objection to by some. If so, 
we have no sufiicient answer to give to those who object. We do not 
very much mind the objections of some people who do it just for the 
sake of it. But we wanted to consider this problem purely rationally. 

ITierefore the first thing I wish you to realise is that this was done 
after most careful consideration— and in a small way after months of 
consideration— and certainly after some days of intensive bought and 
consideration. Nothing was done rapidly or in a hurry. Of course long 
consideration does not justify a false or wrong act. 

But I want you to read carefully the statement tiiat die Working 
Committee has issued and I beg of the editors and leader-writers of 
newspapers to read it very carefully, because I feel that the statement 
reached many of the newspapers in the small hours of this morning. 
When they got it probably they did not have much time to read 
it carefully, and I do say— not in a spirit of challenge— that there is 
not a single word in the statement to which anybody can take any 
objection. 

You will see tliat the major part of the statement is meant to be placed 
before the public— and we are thinking in terms of all India, not merely 
the public of Calcutta or of Bengal, but thirty five crores of India. We 
have to deal with a large number of people who do not know the back- 
ground of the Bands Mataram song, iniey have heard it and they 

3. See p. 236. 
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have liked it and a sentiment has grown round it. Few know how it 
arose and when it arose. Because of this ignorance of the background 
many honest misconcq>tions have arisen about it. 

You will see that three-fourths or more than half of the statement 
shows the tremendous significance of the Bande Mataram song in the 
national movement and national life of India. We have tried to show 
how it has become a part of our national life which it is impossible for 
any resolution of anybody to take out. For the first time in the Con- 
gress history we have dealt with this song more or less officially. [ It 
had never been done before— in spite of the tremendous sentiment ind 
reverence that have grown up— so far as I know, by the A.I.C.C. ^d 
much less by the Congress; so that for the first time we have recognised 
officially the place of the Bande Matarant song, which has been used 
so often. The Bande Mataram song, really speaking, has now be- 
come a far greater part of our national movement than it was at any 
lime before. At the same time we have tried to point out that a part 
of the song, the first two stanzas, are such that it is impossible for any- 
one to take objection to, unless he is maliciously inclined. We have 
recognised that in the rest of the song there is ideology, imagery, alle- 
gory, etc., which people of various groups cannot put up with. Re- 
member, we are thinking in terms of a national song for all India. 
Therefore if there is an ideology which various groups in India cannot 
honestly and sincerely accept, then it is an improper ideology for a 
national song. 

I, for myself, cannot really enthuse over an ideology, Hindu or Muslim. 
As soon as the ideology comes, I forget Bande Mataram. People’s mind 
is diverted to other thoughts and it introduces a sense of confusion in 
their minds, since their attention is diverted to allegories, phraseologies 
and ideologies which do not suit other people. The latter part of the song 
is seldom used in the rest of India. We have in our statement recognised 
the CMsting practice and at the same time removed certain misapprehen- 
sions which were justified. I think the Working Committee’s statement 
is a good statement and a right statement. To all our friends, who 
have seen some danger in it, I say that there is no danger in it and it 
is not disparagement of the song that has grown up in our national 
movement. 
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52. On the Congress Attitude to Sedition’ 


Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code has been referred to, and it has 
been said that the repeal of the sedition section has been the objective 
of the Congress. Many of us have taken some pride in stating before 
the courts of law that we are seditious, that we intend to be seditious, 
and that we shall be seditious. So it would be perfectly absurd for any- 
one connected with the Congress to take any action for sedition as 
such. But I do not think that this House, however much it may desire, 
can say or lay down that under no possible circumstances can a Con- 
gress ministry or any other ministry refuse to take action against any 
individual. We can easily imagine circumstances in which the state, 
constituted as at present, is forced to take action in the case of viol- 
ence against the state or in the case of communal violence which some- 
times occurs in this country. So we should be clear about this when 
we say that no Congress ministry has any business to launch prosecution 
for s^ition. We cannot say straightway that even when the question 
of violence is involved, even when the whole policy of the Congress 
should be to avoid prosecution, even though a person has offended 
against the law, the right approach to this problem for the Congress 
ministry should be a nonviolent approach. 

We are wedded to nonviolence and we have to carry that approach 
into our state actions. 'Plierefore our approach, even when a wrong 
appears to be done, should be a nonviolent one. Yet there may be 
circumstances when it may be inevitable that, for fear of a greater 
wrong, the state might have to take action. We cannot, I submit, lay 
down that no action can ever be taken. We cannot conceive of a free 
India, when it is invaded by foreign aggression, not meeting it with all 
the strength it commands. Similarly, internal commotions may take 
place. When the day comes when force is eliminated, I hope tire 
state will also eliminate it because the people will then be so advanced 
that they will be able to cooperate with each other and do without the 
help of the state. We have been actuated by high ideals. We can 
take pride in that we, as an organization, have built them up. We want 
to show to offiers that our idea of functioning as a government is 
different from the idea of other people. 

1. Speech at the A.I.C.C. session, Calcutta, 30 October 1937, during the discuwion 
on the policy which the Congress ministries should adopt in meeting sedition 
and violence. From Attiribt Basutr Pctrikd, 31 Octobw 1937. 
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53. The A.I.C.C. and the Congress Ministries' 


The recent meeting of the A.I.C.C. in Calcutta was tlie first meeting 
held since the formation of Congress ministries in various provinces. 
Inevitably, the work of these ministries came up for discussion and re- 
view. Such a review is, in the nature of things, beset with difEculti{es. 
ITiese difficulties increase because we have no rules or conventions for 
the purpose. We are on new ground, and though we might adjust onr- 
selves to it in course of time, we may not pitch our tents on it, for ohr 
resting place is yet afar and we must ever keep moving towards our 
objective. It is clear , that Congress ministers have to follow Congress 
principles and to govern themselves by the general directions issued by 
the Congress or tlie All India Congress Committee or the Working 
Committee. It is also clear that it is not possible or desirable to inter- 
fere in ibe day to day work of the ministries, or to call for explanations 
from them for administrative acts, unless some important principle is 
involved. Even when such e^lanations are necessary, it is not always 
easy to discuss them in a public forum like that of the All India Con- 
gress Committee. \Vc have thus to strike a mean to keep the control 
of the policy in the hands of the A.I.C.C. and not to interfere too 
much in administrative matters. Where such intervention is consider- 
ed desirable, the Working Committee should make inquiries and, if 
necessary, report to the A.I.C.C. 

Our past history has been agitational history and we have developed 
as a semi-revolutionary organisation. By our day to day activities , and 
especially through the great mass movements that the Congress has 
undertaken, we have released an enormous amount of energy among 
our people. That energy represents the strength of the nation, provid- 
ed it is not frittered away but is directed in a disciplined way to cons- 
ciously held objectives. To some extent it was directed in the past 
to constructive activity but the background was largely agitational. That 
background has still to remain as our struggle for freedom is likely to 
bring in the future severe conflicts with British imperialism. Nevertheless, 
die acceptance of office and responsibility and the formation of Congress 
ministries have changed considerably the aspect of our work. Our gene- 
ral attitude to these ministries cannot be agitational in the old sense of 
the word; we cannot agitate against ourselves. We may and should, 

1. Allahabad, 4 November 19J7. The leader, 8 November 1937. Reprinted in 
The Unity of India, (London, 1941), pp. 78-85. 
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when necessity arises, criticise them or press them to further the Con- 
gress programme, but that criticism must be friendly and coopmtivC 
criticism. Any unfriendly or hostile attitude to them must inevitably 
react on the Congress organization and weaken it. Hostile criticism 
must logically lead to the changing or the ending of the ministry. Cir- 
cumstances might arise when this is necessary, and when this happens 
we shall take the step deliberately and after full consideration, realizing 
the consequences which will flow from our action. To indulge in any 
action on the spur of sentiment and without thought of the conse- 
quences is likely to lead us to trouble, out of which it may be difiEcult 
to extricate ourselves. 

It is not an easy matter for the Congress organisation, with its vast 
membership and past traditions, to adapt itself to new conditions. Con- 
tradictions and conflicts are inherent in the situation, yet perhaps w'e 
may tone them down to some extent with some more experience and 
adjust ourselves to the new scheme of things. But that scheme has no 
permanence in it for our very acceptance of ofEce is limited and cir- 
cumscribed by our pledge to combat and end the new constitution, and 
to produce the conditions and the strength in the nation for a consti- 
tuent assembly to meet and frame the constitution for an independent 
India. 


Our primary objective is thus, and must remain, to increase the 
strength of the Congress and through it of the nation. In this task, 
unless there is the fullest cooperation between the Congress organisa- 
tion and the Congress ministries, difficulties will continually crop up 
and a measure of failure might also attend our efforts. 

The ministries are in an unenviable position. They are ’tied up in 


many ways by the constitution and their resources are limited and large- 
ly mortgaged in favom of British imperialist and other interests. The>’ 
have to function through permanent services which cannot expected 
to get out of their old ruts and traditions and get in tune with the new 
order, however much they might loyally carry out the directions issued 
to th^. With all these and other handicaps, the ministers have to 
face tremendous tasks, the legacy of a long period of inaction or wrong 
action on the part of previous provincial governments. Urgent and 
vital problems shout for solution and the very spirit we have evoked in 
the demands such a solution. Delay on our part in effectively 

dealing with these problems irritates many of our own people who have 
no clear conception of the difficulties and obstructions in our path but 
who are naturally eager to get things done. Demands also come from 
a host of individuals for petty personal attention or to r^oye indivi- 
dual grievances and they cannot always be ignored. AdmimstraUve 
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work absorbs a great deal of time. And so the big things are thrust into 
the background, and this again gives rise to complaints. 

It is an embarrassing position for our ministers. On the one hand, 
they have to face the inherent contradictions and obstructions which 
flow from the present constitution; on the other, they are responsible to 
and have to satisfy all manner of people and committees. They are res- 
ponsible to their electorates, to their party in the legislature, to the pro- 
vincial Congress committee and its executive, to the Working Commit- 
tee, and to the All India Congress Committee. Even local Congress 
committees think it their function to have their say in the work of^he 
provincial government. All this sounds very complicated and con^s- 
ing, yet in reality it is not so. What is the responsibility to the elec- 
torate? 'I’hat electorate plumped for the Congress candidates not be- 
cause of their individual merits, but because they represented the Con- 
gress and its programme. Nothing could be clearer than this. The 
vote was for the Congress. Ever)’ single Congress member of the legis- 
lature today, if he was unwise enough to backslide and seek election 
again in opposition to the Congress, would be defeated by a Congress 
candidate, whoever he might be. It is to the Congress as a whole that 
the electorate gave allegiance, and it is the Congress that is responsible 
to the electorate. The ministers and the Congress parties in the legisla- 
tures are in their turn responsible to the Congress and only through it 
to the electorate. The Congress, though it functions through a host 
of committees, is essentially one and has one basic policy. There are 
thus no conflicting allegiances for Congress ministers or Congress parties 
in the legislatures. Tliat basic policy is laid down by the annual session, 
and it is interpreted and implemented by the A.l.C.C. The Working 
Committee, as the executive of the Congress, is charged with the carry- 
ing out of this policy. 

The A.l.C.C. should therefore consider the broad lines of policy and 
discuss questions of principle. The Working Committee can, when- 
ever necessity arises, go into greater detail and review the work of the 
ministries. For the A.I.C.C. to discuss the details of administrative action 
is obviously not possible, for the A.I.C.C. is a public forum and such 
acts cannot be discussed with advantage in public by large committees. 
It would be unfair to the ministers to ask them to make public state- 
ments about all the details of their administrative work. 

To some extent this procedure would apply to the provincial Congress 
committees also. It is necessary and desirable that the ministers should 
keep in the closest touch with the provincial committees, for these ewn- 
mittees are the channels through which they reach the electorate. If 
they lose touch with toe P.C.Cs, they lose touch with the Congress 
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oiganisation and with the electorate. But the P.C.C. is too big a com- 
mittee for any detailed discussion, or for any criticism of the minisiters 
to be effectively met by it. The executive of the P.C.C. however 
is a small, compact body and die ministers should take this more into 
their confidence. We have been directed to coordinate our activities 
outside the legislatures with those inside. This can only be done effec- 
tively if the P.C.C. executive is in close touch with the ministries. The 
P.C.C. should also give publicity to the achievements of the ministries 
and to their future programme. 

Local Congress committees have every right to make suggestions to 
and even friendly criticisms of ministers, but anything savouring of hos- 
tile criticism by them should be avoided. Such local committees arc 
seldom in possession of all the facts, and it would make the position 
of the ministers intolerable if we were to require them to appear before 
local committees and furnish explanations to them. If a local com- 
mittee has complaints or doubts, it should refer to the provincial exe- 
cutive, which, in its turn, in important matters, might make a reference 
to the Working Committee. But ministers should of course get into 
touch with local committees wherever they go and through them with 
the views of Congressmen in general and the public. 

The ministries have especially to face two sets of problems: those re- 
lating to civil liberty, and those appertaining to agrarian and labour con- 
ditions. Tire latter have obviously the larger mass significance, and yet 
the former have imp>ortance as civil liberty is the basis of all progress. 
For us the long deprivation of many forms of civil and personal liberty 
has given it a special importance, and to remove the obstructions to it 
is our first objective. There is strong feeling in the country on this 
point and the Calcutta meeting of the A.I.C.C. gave expression to it. 
Tbe strangling of Bengal, with her detenus and internments and extern- 
ments, and bans on organizations, and ticket-of-leave persons and hosts 
of political prisoners, oppresses the whole of India. Perhaps one of the 
most potent methods of helping our comrades in Bengal is to have a 
clean sheet in regard to civil liberty in the provinces controlled by Con- 
gress ministries. Already the contrast between tire two is great. The 
wider the gap, the more we demonstrate the futility and incompetence 
of the policy of repression. 

We have stood for civil liberty and made it one of our fundainental 
rights. As a people claiming to be progressive we must necessarily do 
so as this is the only correct policy. But we have another important 
reason for doing so— our policy of nonviolence. That policy was deli- 
berately adopted by us in our struggle for freedom and we have stuck to 
it through aU these years. Equally so must we adhere to it and apply 
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it to those who may be opposed to us or critical of us when we con- 
trol the provincial government. Even the wrong-doers must be ap- 
proached nonviolently, for a violent suppression of wrong-doing does 
not end it. Thus a Congress ministry must avoid, as far as it possibly 
can, the use of the coercive apparatus of the state. It should approach 
the wrong-doer and try to win him over and point out the evil conse- 
quences of his act. Even if this approach is not successful, coercive 
action should be avoided, unless dangerous consequences are feared^ 

It is clear that, in spite of every desire to avoid it, coercive acbon 
may become necessary in particular cases. This will not be for sedinon 
as such, for sedition is no crime for a Congressman, and all of us may\be 
considered guilty of it in varying degrees. Violence or dangerous incite- 
ment to violence and communal strife cannot, however, be tolerated by 
any state. Even in such cases the personal approach should be a pre- 
requisite, and our constant endeavour should be to create an atmosphere 
which does not encourage the violent approach to problems. Violent 
suppression of individuals or groups or ideas militates against this atmos- 
phere and so, though it might be momentarily successful, it adds to the 
difficulties. Thus not only our policy and pledges but also expediency 
tell us that the widest extension of civil liberty is desirable. Congress 
ministries will have to go to the furthest limit possible in removing pre- 
sent restrictions and the laws which impose them. 


54. To the Prime Ministers of the Congress Majority Provinces* 

Allahabad 
November 4, 1937 


Dear Prime Minister, 

You have no doubt followed the proceedings of the recent meeting of 
the A.I.C.C held in Calcutta. 'Fhe Committee was appreciative of the 
work already done by the Congress ministries but it felt, at the same 
time, that much remained to be done to establish a full measure of 
civil liberty. Great importance was attached to this and wherever any 
coercive action had been taken, considerable resentment was displayed. 
Many of the criticisms were based on ignorance of the real state of 
affairs. Nevertheless it is true that the A.I.C.C. is very sensitive in 

1. N.B. Khare Papers, National Archives of India. 
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regarf to any suppression of civil liberty. It feek that the Congress 
provinces should show a clean slate. 

Objection was especially taken to the non-release of political prison- 
ers, to books continuing to be banned, to the use of the C.I.D. for the 
purposes of shadowing political workers, to the demand of securities 
from newspapers, and to the non-repeal thus far of special repressive 
legislation. 

I am sending you herewith copies of such resolutions as are of special 
interest for you. The federation resolution is of particular importance 
and you will notice that the provincial governments are requested to 
intimate to tlie British Government that they do not desire to be in- 
cluded in the proposed federation. I trust that some such resolution 
will be placed by your government before the assembly at an early date. 

It will be desirable if the assembly also passes a resolution of sympathy 
with the Indian struggle in Zanzibar.* This resolution should request 
the central government to impose an embargo on cloves from abroad. 

The resolution on Indian exiles is sent for your information so that 
your government might take such steps in regard to them as you con- 
sider feasible.* 

The fourth resolution relates to the ban on bcibks.^ As you know, a 
very large number of books have been banned by previous governments. 
It is desirable that these bans on political literature be lifted as soon as 
possible. 

The fifth resolution was referred to the Working Committee for 
necessary action. It raises the question of civil liberty and draws the 
attention of Congress ministries to the necessity of implementing the 
Congress manifesto in this respect.® 

The sixth resolution relates to titles and decorations. Congress minis- 
tries cannot associate themselves with these titles, etc., but, if any titles 
are given while they are in power, the responsibility for these will partly 
rest on them. It is desirable therefore that no titles be given in tlie 
provinces where Congress ministries arc functioning. The procedure 
adopted in Canada some years back might well be followed by tiie 
Congress ministries and a resolution passed by assemblies asking that no 
further titles be given. 

2. See post, section 13, items 17 and 19. 

3. The resolution urged upon the Government of India “to remove all restraints 
and restrictions on the entry into India of all political exiles.” 

4. The Congress ministries were asked to lift the ban on several proscribed books. 

5. The resolution called upon the Congress ministries to release political prisoners 
and "to repeal repressive laws, even those which authorise detention without 
trial.” 
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The seventh resolution relates to linguistic provinces.* This is in ac- 
cordance with well-established Congress policy. 

Apart from these resolutions, I should like to draw your attention to 
tlie strong feeling among Congressmen on the question of the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions. Practical considerations might 
delay this separation for a while but the old Congress policy continues. 

I am enclosing for your consideration a copy of an article^ I am 
sending to the press today. I would beg your special attention to the 
question of civil liberty which is agitating the minds of so many Cpon- 
gressmen today. i 

I would add that the repeal of repressive legislation, in accordance 
with Congress policy as repeatedly laid down, is considered a matter 
which should be taken in hand at the earliest possible date. Dday in 
taking action injures our prestige and gives an opportunity to non- 
Congress provinces to justify their repressive policy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

6. It reaffirmed the Congress policy of redistribution of the provinces on a linguis- 
tic basis. 

7. See the preceding item. 


55. On the Advantages of Office Acceptance’ 


I have heard with the greatest attention the distinguished speakers who 
spoke earlier. I have carefully thought about their reasons for suggest- 
ing that office acceptance was an enor. 

For a conect estimate of the position we must have a balance and 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of accepting office. We have 
to look ahead for the major fight. Minor operations between two sides 
do not matter much. It is the major fight that will decide the big issues. 
Till such a major fight is brought about, the forces on both sides have 
to be manoeuvred to take up suitable positions. 

We have no ready-made army. Our methods of warfare are different. 
The greatest effect of office acceptance is the remarkable change it has 

1. Speech at Allahabad, 5 November 1937. From The Bombay Chroimle, 6 
November 1937. 
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brought about in the psychology of the people and the atmosphere in 
the country. There are certain things which cannot be weighed accu- 
rately in any scale. Thdy;» are courage, sorrow and such feelings. One 
great advantage has been that the burden of the common people has 
been lightened to some extent. Some relief has been extended to the 
peasants and labourers. It was a great consideration that weighed in 
favour of office acceptance. 

A great deal still remains to be done for the masses. A great dis- 
advantage, however, is the risk of being lulled into a false belief that 
we have done our duty and can afford to carry on in this manner for 
long. We must not forget our goal of independence. We have not 
retraced our steps yet and gone back upon our vow to wreck the Act. 
If the Governors at any time try to pick a quarrel, they might force the 
Congress to embark upon other methods of struggle including satya- 
graha. That would mean inviting a fight with the people of India. If, 
therefore, we did our work properly to strengthen the masses, we could 
rightly claim that we are preparing for the final wreckage of the Act. 
If our ministers go wrong, we can always call them back. 

Furushottamdas Tandon has been a member of the Congress for a 
long time. He was elected to the provincial legislature as a Congress 
candidate. He continues to be a member of the Congress as long as 
he wishes to be so and does not go against the Congress discipline. By 
consenting to be the Speaker, he docs not cease to be a Congressman. 
I think his decision not to resign from the party on his election as the 
Speaker is therefore quite proper. 


56. On the Kanpur Strike* 


I abandoned my visit to Assam when I heard of a recrudescence of 
strikes at Cawnpore. I cannot lighten the burden of the workers. You 
have to remove it yourselves. And you should not think that you alone 
are faced with difficulties. We are all confronted with great problems. 
I visited the mill areas and I was surprised to see how people lived in 
those places. 

There is a good deal of talk about vested interests. I am convinced 
they will have to give place to socialism. It is a pity that you cannot 

1. Speed) at Kanpur, 9 November 1937. From The Leader, 12 November 1937. 
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apply yourselves wholeheartedly to your work. Slight obstacles or dif- 
ficulties make you go off the track or discourage you. Only those who 
have patience and perseverance know how to work. You should not 
forget that for many years the Congress has been fighting for the freedom 
of the country. Congressmen had to go to jails and suffer in many other 
ways. But the fight has not ceased. There were moments when the fight 
slackened, and then again the thread was picked up with firm hand. 
The forces of imperialism could not suppress it; and even now that fight 
is going on. It is for this purpose that the Congress has accepted 
office. The ministers have always the question of their country’s 
freedom before them, and they, therefore, want to solve the problems 
of the workers and the peasants and to increase their power. So long 
as they do not get power, it is impossible to get rid of capitalism and 
vested interests, ’fhere is however no doubt that forces of capitalism, 
widely scattered all over the w'orld, are gradually weakening. Every- 
where there is trouble. If there are strikes in one place, there are other 
troubles in another. I do not question the benefits that capitalism and 
proprietorship might have brought. But they are old and outworn 
things now. In order to shake off capitalism you should increase your 
strength, and for that you need the support of millions of men. No one 
leader is enough to make socialism prevail in the world. For that, the 
reins of the government must be gathered in the hands of the common 
people. 

The millowners are not intrinsically bad people. The difficulty is that 
there is a clash of interests between the workers and the employers. The 
same is true about the landlords and the kisans. You must all under- 
stand this basic problem. During the last four or five months’ struggle 
that you have been waging, there is no doubt you have gained in 
strength, but at the same time you have increased your anrdeties also. 
'The millowners, seeing that the workers are gaining in power, began to 
attack them. 'Hie workers ought not to forget that in every fight they 
must first assess the strength of their antagonists and their own strength. 
I believe that you are deceived in two ways. You over-estimate the 
strength of your employers and underrate your own. That is perhaps 
true, but you must remember that if you work together, your strength is 
not less than that of your employers. 'The second danger which besets 
j«>u is that in a fit of temporary enthusiasm you think that you have 
triumphed and thus lose sight of the enemy’s power. I am afraid the 
workers do not consider these basic matters in all their beatings. 

The workers have always been in the forefront in the fight for free- 
dom. For example, in Russia when the revolution took place the workers 
took a leading part Coming nearer home, the workers at first wwc 
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very weak, they had no organisation and submitted meddy to all the 
hardships to which thw were subjected by the millowneis. It is true 
that you now have the -weapon of strike, and by wielding it you can 
cause loss to the employers. But you should not forget that being men 
of resources the employers can beat such losses, while it often reduces 
you to starvation. The question, therefore, resolves itself into one of 
patience and perseverance. In such a struggle the workers are naturally 
faced with anxiety. 

In the present strike, the workers at first were weak, but after the 
general strike you acquired strength. You became over-enthusiastic and 
ovenated your strength. That inevitably led to trouble as the employ- 
ers, seeing this increase in the workers’ strength, wanted to check it. At 
this time when each party was engaged in a trial of strength, the enquiry 
committee appointed by the government was to commence its labours 
for which the minowncns had made ample preparations. You, on tlie 
other hand, had not been able to get ready on account of your oflier 
preoccupations. In Bombay, the millowners have to supply certain 
information to the government, but in our province there is no such 
practice. I believe that the millowners did not like the idea of the 
enquiry committee. They were not eager to explain everything to it. 
They wanted that the tussle between the workers and themselves should 
go on, because in doing so the workers often committed mistakes. Last 
time when I addressed )ou, I advised you to do two things— to organise 
yourselves and to prepare your case for the enquiry committee. I did 
not ask you to submit to the hardships to which you wae subjected by 
the employers. I wanted that you should leave that question to the 
mazdur sabha which would look into the matter and concentrate its 
attention on the preparation of your case alone for the enquiry com- 
mittee. 

I came to Cawnpore on account of the two strikes which are still 
going on. Wliile I admit that it is an inherent tight of the workers to 
go on strike when necessity demands it, I would advise you not to pre- 
cipitate it where it is harmful. Tire millowners allege that they receiv- 
ed no notice of the strikes. They say they cannot recognise the mazdur 
sabha which has no proper control over the workers. Therefore the work- 
ers should consult the sabha and discuss among themselves before they 
decide to strike. I am of the opinion that the workers have been impa- 
tient in resorting to strike in the cases of the Ellgin and the Cawnpore 
Cotton Mills. You should terminate the strike as quickly as possible. 
Communalism among the workers is not at all desirable. If you allow 
it to invade you, then your movement would grow weak. 
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57. To Edward Thompson' 


Allahabad 
November 11, 1937 


Dear Thompson,® 

I have delayed in answering your letter® of July 25th which came long 
ago. Tliis acceptance of office business has not lightened tire burden 
of most of us. It is all very well to prevent one’s enemies getting j dug 
in, but the alternative of getting buried oneself is equally unpleasant. 

I am sorry to say that nothing has been done so far about giving\sta- 
tus to our wild animals. I agree with you that we should move in 'the 
matter and I shall remind the great ones who are Prime Ministers in the 
provinces today. But the human problems we have to face are suffi- 
ciently overwhelming, and it is difficult to think of much else. Besides, 
there is no public opinion on the subject and in this democratic age 
public opinion counts. And so we have to think much more of music 
before mosques and the like than of the slaughter of wild animals. 

I am rather vague as to what should be done about these animals. 
There might be large reserves created but this is an expensive matter 
which our present governments will be afraid of touching. Can you 
suggest any inexpensive steps which might be taken soon? 

I was greatly interested to read of the recent activities of the India 
Office in London which displeased you. But I think you are unjust to 
them. They have been brought up in a particular way and you can- 
not expect them to get out of the habits of a lifetime. I am afraid 
they will stick to them to the bitter end. 

Indira wrote to me a little while back that she was going to meet you 
and your wife. So now I can legitimately claim a copy of your 
Metcalfe. 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. ConespoDdence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1886-1946); friend of Jawaharlal and supporter of the cause of Indian freedom; 
novelist, historian and ndter on public affairs; his writings include The Recon- 
struction of India, Enlist India for Freedom! and Life of' Charles, Lord Metcalfe. 

3. lie had referred to the need for protecting wild life in India and far reforming 
the India Office in London. 
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58. To C. RaJagopalacharM 


Allahabad 
November 13, 1937 


My dear Rajagopalachari, 

1 have your letter of the 9th.® 1 am sorry you are still unwell and 
weak, 

1 am very sony that you feel that 1 have not treated you fairly. I do 
not know if this refers to my conduct in Calcutta® or to what I have 
written to you recently.^ Howsoever we might differ in any matter, we 
have no business to be unfair to each other, and it pains me to think 
that you think me guilty of this offence. It is possible, of course, that 
one cannot be wholly fair in matters on which one has a definite 
opinion, but I tried hard in Calcutta and afterwards not to allow my 
personal opinion to colour my conduct. Even in the expression of my 
view s I tried to be as non-committal as I could, though in my own mind 
there was not much doubt. I have been distressed by many things that 
have taken place recently but I have kept the distress to myself or, at 
any rate, have not expressed it in public. Consistently I have tried to 
create an atmosphere of friendliness towards the Congress ministries. 
For this I have been sufficiently criticised by the Congress and others. In 
Bengal and the Punjab I am referred to as a person with two faces and 
two voices— one for the Bengal and the Punjab ministries and the other 
for the Congress ministries. 

As for what happened in Calcutta, I do not know how> far you think 
me responsible for it. I do not see myself how I could have forcibly 
suppressed the views of many of the members of the A.I.C.C. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I,C.C. File No. P.L.-3/1937 (PL III), p. 389, N.M.M.L. 

2. Rajagopalachari had felt that the criticism at the A.I.C.C. and Working Com- 
mittee meetings at Calcutta in October 1937 of his attitude to certain matters 
of provincial administration "was most unthinking and unfair.” 

3. Jawaharlal had said that certain policies adopted by the Madras Government were 
contrary to the ideals of die Congress. 

4. See pp. 336-337. 
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59. ToN.B. Khare^ 


Allahabad 
November 14, 1937 


My dear Dr. Khare,^ 

Thank you for your brief personal letter. 

I have received the copy of Pandit Dwarka Prasad's letter of the 8th 
November which you have sent me. I shall put up this letter for the 
consideration of the Working Committee, May I point out, howtever, 
that the Working Committee has all along been of opinion that there 
should be a coordination between the activities of the various Congress 
ministries? Also that the Committee has been stressing all the time 
that the Governor should not preside over cabinet meetings. In fact, 
we have stated that the Prime Minister should protest and have his pro- 
test recorded on every occasion that the Governor presides. ITiere is no 
question of meekly allowing the Governor to preside. We did not want 
to break on this issue right at the beginning but, if this practice con- 
tinues, in spite of repeated protests, we shall have to consider what action 
is to be taken. 

The business rules referred to should certainly be revised. In this 
matter wc cannot do anything as we do not know what these rules are. 
It is for a Congress ministry to take the initiative and we shall gladly 
inform the other ministries of the action taken. 

Probably you have received the memorandum'^ on I.M.S. officers sent 
by some doctors to Dr. Gilder,^ the Minister for Health, in Bombay. 
On this question also it is for a ministry to take the initiative in con- 
sultation with other ministries. We shall gladly help in this process 
of consultation. 

The questions of a cut in the salaries and the abolition of commis- 
sionerships are also important. But here also I do not know what you 

1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 

2. (1882-1969); joined the Congress in 1919; member of the C.P. and Berar As- 
sembly, 1923-29; member, Central Assembly, 1935-37; Chief Minister of C.P. 
and Berar, 1937-38; expelled from the Congress, 1938; member, Viceroy's Execu- 
tive Council, 1943-46; Prime Minister, Alwar state, 1947-48; president, Hindu 
Mahasabha, 1949; member, Lok Sabha, 1952-57. 

3. The memorandum stated that provincial ministers would have no voice in the 
appointments under the Government of India scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Indian Medical Service, 

4. M.D.D. Gilder (b. 1882); an eminent physician of Bombay; Minister for 
Public Health, Government of Bombay, 1937-39 and 1946-52. 
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would like the Working Committee to do. Obviously, we want a cut 
in the salaries. How t<? bring it about should be suggested by you. 

I am interested to learn of your proposal to make the 26th of Janu- 
ary a national holiday. I think this would be excellent. 

I can assure you that our office is prepared to help you in every way 
that wc can. We hope soon to start a special department in charge 
of a competent economist to deal with problems which the Congress 
ministries have to face. We can also consult experts on any specific 
problem refened to us by you. 

I hope you will inform Pandit Dwarka Prasad of this reply of mine. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


The Reasons for Office Acceptance' 


The new constitution is a mere trap. Mr. Raft Ahmed Kidwai was a 
prisoner till yesterday. No doubt, he is a minister today, but has not 
much power. ^V'e have accepted office to give the masses the little 
relief that we could give and also an opportunity to develop the neces- 
sary' strength for wresting real pow'cr. Personally, I would like to shatter 
the existing economic order of India to bits; but I alone am not the 
Congress. 

1. Speech at the political conference held in Bara Banki on 15 November 1937. 

From The leader, 22 November 1937. 


61. On the Communal Disturbances' 


Since I returned from Lucknow this morning people have been ranning 
to me and asking me to tell the police to arrest the badmashes. I do 

1. Speech at Allahabad, 18 November 1937. From The Leader, 21 No\ember 
1937. 
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not consider myself an adviser to the police; while riff-raffs should cer- 
tainly be arrested, I do not consider it proper that I should say that 
arrests should be made indiscriminately, because in the past, such com- 
plaints have led to the anests of even innocent people. There are com- 
plaints against the police almost everyw'here, but such complaints are 
very common in India where the government is foreign and therefore 
relies not on the goodwill of tiie people but on the help of the police. 
The administration cannot displease the police in this country by taking 
action on complaints against them, and therefore the police administra- 
tion has deteriorated. \ 

Who constitute the police? Our own kisans and our own country- 
men are in it. Tlierefore it is a wrong policy to say that every one in 
the police is bad. Both good and bad people are in the police; and it 
is not proper to entertain the belief that the police is inimical to the 
people. Police ofEcers are appointed by our own ministry, and there- 
fore they should be under the control of the public. An attempt should 
be made to improve the police and secure its cooperation in maintaining 
peace. It is the duty of the police to preser\'e peace and the public 
also should cooperate with it in this and prevent the occurrence of 
incidents like those which took place in Allahabad. If the people find 
any defect in the police administration, attempts should be made to 
remove it but they should not always curse the police as a whole. 

How can we preserve communal peace in the town? Firstly, the 
people should refuse to be disturbed or worried by reports of quarrels; 
secondly, they should not believe rumours, 90 % of which are exaggerated; 
thirdly, if goondas provoke quarrels, efforts should be made to check 
them, irrespective of communal considerations. It is undoubtedly the 
primary duty of the police to preserve peace, but the people are also 
not free from responsibility in the matter. 

People of all communities should form common organizations in every 
mohalh, the function of which should be to provide protection to the 
citizens, and with that end in view it is intended to form a corps of 
volunteers on behalf of the Congress, who would be trained during 
their spare hours in the work of public service. I wish that the admi- 
nistration of the town should be improved and such organisations of 
volunteers should work in cooperation with the police, and not as rival 
organizations, to preserve peace and order in the town. It is not neces- 
sary that only Congressmen should be enrolled as volunteers but any- 
one who wants to serve the town can be enrolled. 

I hope that the people will not be upset by petty individual quarrels, 
and tbat the Hindus and Muslims will join to work together for 
the protection of the mohdUu. Those who want to be enrolled as 
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volunteers can give their names either at the city Congress committee 
office or at the mohall 4 Congress committee office. 


62. To P. Subbarayan' 


Camp Amroha 
November 21, 1937 

My dear Subbarayan,^ 

Your letter of the 17th November came yesterday. I am sending you 
this answer from Moradabad district where I have just come for a 
Muslim bye-election. 

Ihcre is one sentence in your letter which has surprised me greatly. 
You say: “It is so difficult for the government if those who were not in 
favour of acceptance of office arc to take advantage of the situation and 
press home their view.” I'his seems to me a strange doctrine. The 
acceptance or otherwise of office w'as not and is not an end in itself. It 
was a means to an end. Opinions differed as to the means. Ultimately 
a certain opinion prevailed. Is it your view that those who did not 
agree with this opinion should retire gracefully from the Congress or 
should play the part of lookers-on? I am unable to appreciate this view- 
point. Apart from this, the acceptance of office w'as made for a parti- 
cular purpose and subject to certain Congress principles and programmes. 
If these principles are flouted and the programmes ignored, do you expect 
Congressmen who attach value to those principles and programmes to 
remain silent? I think 1 have probably done more to help the Con- 
gress ministries than any other person in India. I have done so because 
I thought it the right thing and I wanted them to function in as good 
an atmosphere as possible. Also because I have a sense of discipline. 
But I want to tell you frankly that many things that the Madras Govern- 
ment have done have seemed to me a negation and a reversal of fun- 
damental Congress principles and policy. It is not a question of my 

1. A.l.C.C. File No. P.L.-3/1937 (Pt. Ill), pp. 403-404, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1889-1962); Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 1926-30; joined the Con- 
gress in 1957; Minista for Law, 1937-39 and Mini-sta for Home and Legal 
Affairs, Madras Government, 1947-49; Minister for Transport and Communi- 
cations, Government of India, 1939-62; Governor of Maharashtra, 1962. 
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being happy or not happy. These moods come and go. But we have 
not devoted our lives to certain causes without feeling some deq> urge 
within us and witiiout believing in certain principles. It may be that 
opinions difiFer as to the principle. If so, we accommodate each other 
or we go difFeient ways. It depends on the extent of difFerences and on 
various other factors. 

I am in fairly close touch with the Congress organisation in India and 
with the opinion of the rank and file Congressmen. Few things tove 
happened during the last few months which have shocked the Congress 
conscience quite so much as the Batliwala prosecution.® This is becom- 
ing a bye-word for us wherever we go and in the Punjab and in Bengal 
a standing justification for every repressive activity of the govemmtent 
there. Only a tremendous sense of discipline has kept the average Con- 
gressman quiet under this heavy strain. 

I am writing to you frankly as you would no doubt like me to. Un- 
fortunately Rajagopalachari is unwell still and I still await his answer 
to the letter I sent him after the Calcutta A.I.C.C. meeting. It is not 
enough for the Madras Congress legislative party to approve of the 
action taken by your government, lire A.I.C.C. and the Congress have 
to be satisfied. 

I shall be leaving for Assam from Allahabad on the 25th. I expect 
to return about the 10th of December when I shall go immediately to 
Saharanpur and Bulandshahr for two Muslim bye-elections. After that 
I shall be in Allahabad for a few days. 

Indira is quite happy at Oxford. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. S.S. Batliwala (b. 1905); a socialist leader of Bombay; arrested at Tcllidietry on 
2 October 1937 for an alleged seditious speech and sentenced to six months' 
simple fanpristmment. On 21 March 1938 the Madras Government remitted 
the onexpired portion of the sentence and released him. 
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88. To tho Mombort of tho Working Commtttoo* 


Allahabad 
November 24, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

It is now clear that the A.I.C.C. meeting will not be held in December 
or January. The ^eat majority of the members are against such a meet- 
ing. But a meeting of the Working Committee is very necessary to 
consider the fast developing situation in the country. I am afraid it is 
difficult to fix a meeting in December. 1 am going to Assam tomorrow 
and shall not be back till the middle of December, hiuslim bye-elec- 
tions in the U.P., provincial conferences and other important engage- 
ments will keep some of us busy in the latter half of December. Other 
members of the Working Committee are also likely to be busy then. 
Thus the nearest available date seems to be in the first week of January. 

Tlien about tlie venue. Ordinarily we would have chosen Wardha 
to suit the convenience of Gandhiji. But in view of his weak health 
and the doctors' imperative orders, it seems inadvisable to put this bur- 
den on him. I would therefore suggest some other place. If you agree, 
1 would propose Allahabad for the venue. This would have certain 
obvious advantages. 

You are no doubt following with interest, and perhaps with a measure 
of anxiety, the rapid growth of a situation in the country which seems 
to be leading to a crisis. There is the possibility of a political crisis on 
the federation issue. There is the communal situation which, owing to 
the efforts of some members of the Muslim League, is taking an ugly 
turn, niere is the increasing agitation in the Indian states from Kashmir 
to the south, comprising all manner of states, both big and small. 
There is the unusual ferment among students. But most important of 
all is the state of the industrial labour and peasantry'. The labour situa- 
tion is serious and is causing some anxiety in many places. And yet 
the vital problem continues to be that of the peasantry. If one is to 
judge from the newspapers, not much is happening in the rural areas. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is a tremendous awakening and ferment 
among them, and I am inclined to think that this will take tlie shape 
of some form of aggressive action unless satisfaction comes to them. 

All these happenings, unconnected as they seem, can hardly be un- 
related. What is the underlying cause? Not surely a few agitators, 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. This letter was also sent to C. Rajagopalachati and 
G.B. Pant, 
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altiiough agitators may give point to an urge or a struggle. There is 
obviously a deeper cause. AU drese indications point to a pre-revolu- 
ticmaty stage of a struggle. Hie immediate cause may be the hmnation 
of Congress ministries, which has released the Icmg-suppressed emotions 
of the masses, and given rise to the hope of an early deliverance. The 
real cause is the dday in solving the problems of the masses, and the 
r^ression that kept diem down having been lifted, die problms and 
the urgent demand for their solution jump to the forefront. 

We have rightiy tried to curb all this indiscipline and to direct / diis 
fresh energy into right channels. We have not wholly succeeded,! but 
it must be said that on the whole the discipline of the Congress! has 
been a powerful factor in the country. Will this discipline hold? \ 

The C(Migress organisation today has grown vaster than ever and bur 
apparatus to control it and work it— our offices and the like— are not 
b^ enough for the task. But this is only the mechanical part of it, 
important though it is. 

The real question before us is a more vital one. What should be our 
basic policy in view of this countrywide development, a development 
which we must welcome, except for the indiscipline involved in it? 
Ignoring it does not help. There are only two ways of dealirjg with it: 
the way of repression, and the way of solving some at least of the pro- 
blems which affect die masses and thus controlling and disciplining the 
new forces that are growing everywhere. 

Obviously the way of repression is not open to us, though we may 
indulge in it to some extent for specific purposes. We are not experts 
in this business and we have no taste for it. In any even^ we are bound 
to fail as we are not likely to carry the sympadiy of the people witii us, 
and without that we are powerless. 

The only other way is to press hard, and rapidly, for substantial relief 
for the masses, notably for the peasantry and secondly industrial workers. 
Failure to do so will overwhelm us. 

I am endeavouring to give my personal reactions in this letter. 1 can- 
not discuss the whole complex situation in any d^ail but I think it roy 
duty to place before my colleagues of the Working Committee the gen- 
eral tnmd of my thought. I am anxious to do so because I see a or^ 
of amsklenilde magnih^e approaching and we mmt uudyse it and pre- 
pare ourselves for it I also feel dut some of our provindal govmunoits 
are too raigtossed in their day to day proldems to give adequate consi- 
deaadon to the basic issnes. A recrait development in whkii the Con* 
gress govanmraits have taken to the use of the S^pecial Powers Aet and 
Of dvt sedhiion section vi die Pentd Code^ and; the demat^Uk^ rd 
securitfes from iKw^pers, even prior to puldkatiQin, fid ine with 
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ap^m^emion. Nobody can doubt that i^iessive activity most be 
indulged in by a state occasion. But that activity foils in its pmpose 
if it results in encouraging the v«y tendencies it sedcs to check. Re- 
pression by a Congress government can never succeed esaxpt on rare 
occasions when it is obviously dimcted to open violence. In otiier cases 
it will only fan the flames ol discontent. 

The use trf special powers by a Congress government on any occasion 
gives the final justification for their imposition by the British Govern- 
ment during tiie civil disobedience movement. It is an invitation to 
them to use them again when the time for conflict comes, and when 
they are so used, as they are bound to be, our mouths will be shut and 
all criticism hushed. 

Ihe Batliwala case may or may not have been justified on the merits. 
But the fact remains that it has shocked large numbers of Congressmen 
and has given the fullest justification to non-Congress governments to 
indulge in repression. So also the demand for pre-publication security'. 
What is there to distinguish our governments from the non-Congress 
governments? Not much, so far as civil Uberties ate concerned. 

If we follow tills patii— and we cannot remain stationary— we must 
either march ahead along it or choose another path, or we shall have to 
copy the methods of the British Government We shall slowly become 
their replica, doing their work and preserving them from the odium 
of doing it. There is no middle path. So this is a vital question for 
us. Are u'e gradually to line ourselves with the forces behind the Bri- 
tish Government? 

More important still is our agrarian and labour policy, ‘and specially 
the former. There is a tendency to tone this down for fear of estranging 
the big landlord dements. We do not want to estrange anybody but 
when vital issues are at stake and there is conflict between the masses 
and small groups, we must choose the interests of tiie former. Ahd tiiis 
not only because we are committed to this policy, but because there is 
no other way. Any attempt to choose half-way houses will please nobody 
and will discredit us with the masses. 

I have come to think mote and more that a brave aj^roacb to tiie 
agrarian prdblem is the only way to solve tiie communal problera. During 
my tours in connection wiA tiie Muslim bye-dections in the U.P., I have 
realised that the only thing that counts with the Muslim rural voters 
is the UJP, Covemmenf ? orders staying arrears trf rent suits and pro- 
cesses for dc^* They are ea^ly expecting big tiiin|^ to follow. If 
IhiKe b% ilhings fail to materialise, there will be a reaction, and a oom- 
nhittal reacfam.' i^rart fawn the other big thir^, if it is eventually 
to adt them to pi^ tiia old arteats of rent, thw will be a roar 
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oi protest, and I am sure diat in dtect the aneats will not be lealised. 
Tbtis, it seems to me that all these aireais must be wiped out completely. 
So also old debts. This in itself wfll not be enough. 

This letter is already very long and I cannot go mi. But I ht^ I 
have su£&:iently indicated what I have in my mind, and I would like my 
colleagues to give consideration to it. We are overwhdmed with pro- 
blems. That is all the more reason why we should see them in prc^r 
perspective and spot the real issues. 


Yours sinrarely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


64. To K. Bhashyam* 


Allahabad 
November 25, 1937 


My dear Bhashyam,^ 

Your letter of the 18th Nov. I am surprised to read it. There can be 
no question whatever of the Congress councillors giving an address of 
welcome to the Viceroy, 'fhis would be entirely against the Congress 
policy. In fact, Congressmen should not join in any functionr of welcome 
to him. The release of some of the detenus in Bengal or any other deve- 
lopment has nothing to do with our fundamental policy which is one of 
consistent opposition to British imperialism of which the Viceroy is toe 
rqiresentative in India. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.LaC. File No. P-19(H)/1937, p. 27, N.MM.L. 

2. (i8il2rl9^9); a leading Cimg^essinan of Modbu; jomed die jfreedom tnovemeat 
and tm in^coned in 1931 and 1942; pte^aO, Madras District CWgreta Com- 
nida^ 1936$ ntcl^ier^ Madias Assrai^, 1937*39$, MMsto for Low in Madias 
Congiess nnnimy, 1946-47; wrot to Malaya lor, I.NA. tmh, 
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«. ToG.B.P«iif 


AlkhalMid 
November 25, 1937 


My dear Pan^i, 

I am leaving for Assam today and am not likely to be back before tlie 
middle of December. Before I go, I want to write to you and tell you 
that I am greatly distressed at the turn events ate taking all over 
India, in so far as the Congress ministries are concerned. In my letter® 
sent to the members of the Working Committee, a copy of which was 
sent to you, I gave expression to my feelings. That opinion was restrain- 
ed in expression, but behind that restraint there was an intensity of 
conviction. If I may put it in technical language, the Congress minis- 
tries are tending to become counter-revolutionary. This is of course not 
a conscious developmoit, but when a choice has to be made the incli- 
nation is in this direction. Apart from this the general attitude is static. 
We dare not be static for that means that we are merdy carrying on 
the tradition (with minor variations) of the previous govemmaits. In- 
deed, we cannot remain static for long for the wotW is not static. Inevita- 
bly the choice has to be made and I fear the choice too often is of the 
wrong kind. 

I am quite sure that the advent of Congress ministries has resulted in 
a great accession of strength to us. Partly this has no doubt been due 
to certain initial measures taken by them, but very largely the <^nge 
was a psychological one which was inevitable. But we cannot live on 
psychology, or on the reputation of a few good deeds. We have been 
carrying on for many mwiths now and we have to show greater results, 
and now that tiie time for going forward comes we show a marked ten- 
dency to go back. Of course we cannot go back because the movement 
e too strong to permit us to go back. But in trying to do so we weaken 
that movement greatly and do exactly what the British Government 
has been trying to make us do these many years— create a split and get 
the Congress or part of the Congress to adopt what is essentaBy a pro- 
imperialist policy. If this is a likely contingency, then the sooner we 
we out of office the better. I am quite clear that we are better out 
t han in, n"!*™ we can go ahead much faster than we have been doing. 
Indeed for tire picKnt, e^iedally in Madras and Bomlay, the que^ion 
is of not going back. 

1. J.R Otareq^oadeace, 

2. See pp. 361*564. 
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It may be fliat I have got the wrong pospective, but I can only diink 
and act according to my own li^ts. And the issues are too serious to 
be slurred over. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharkl Nditu 


M. On the Roin of Congress Workers' 


The Congress ministries are certainly working under the constitution, 
but a time may come when their hands may be tied down by the 
rigours of the constitution, and a conflict with the British Government 
may become inevitable, and the Congress may be forced to embark again 
on a campaign of civil disobedience. But I think our strength is now 
sufflciently great and we cannot be suppressed even in civil disobedience. 

If W'e are fully organised and the whole nation follows the Congas 
decisions, then the British Government would hesitate in provc^ng a 
conflict. The whole question before us is how to further strengthen 
our sangathan. I am sure that there is no organisation except the Con- 
gress which can take the country to its goal. There are some orga- 
nations which can render assistance in that direction, but none exc^t 
the Congress can carry on that work. 

I cannot approve of the spirit of rivalry between the Congress bodies 
and die organisations like kisan sabhas. I have received reports from some 
districts that the pecqile of kisan sabhas create disputes with Congress 
mundirb, which are also composed of kisans. On accoimt of rivalries, 
disputes have arisen at meetuigs about red and natirmal flags. Such 
quarrels only tend to weaken the strength of fte Congress. The red 
&g is a symbol of labour and to some extent a^ of kisans, and there- 
fore it sh^d be respected; but it should not cause omflict witii the 
natumal flag. Hie k^ns caimot understand the minute differences bet- 
wera the two and conseqiwntly a ^irit of rivalry in regard to the two 
flags mi^t r^iset them. The national flag is recognised by the villagers all 
ova die country, and therefore an attempt to remove it and repkee it 
1^ a ted or any odier flag would be di^ceful. The national flag at 

1. iMMgiital address at flw Congrm wotkets educatwaal canqp held at Allahabad 
on 26 Koveashtt 1937. From The taadar, 29 November 1937. 
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pfcseot stands against the British flag, and therefoie any attetn{M: to 
wedcen ti» national flagrfyoald amount to increasing the strengtii df the 
othtt flag. Consequently they should respect tiie red flag also, because 
it stands for noble objects, but fliey should all combine to increase the 
strength of the national flag. 

Ten days are not enough to understand the {uoblems that face the 
country, but the object of the camp is to draw the attention of the 
workers to those problems, while they should always consider diemselves 
to be students and continue the study of those problems. 

Congress mandds are very useful. They are in direct touch with the 
people. ITie need for pr^aring swayam sewaks of the right type in 
every gram or mandd is very great, and I suggest that batchy of 
villagers should leam the work of swayam sewaks in their own villages 
and then teach others, as the holding of educational camps at distant 
places is an expensive job, and also because it would take many years 
to train the people of Ae whole district by that meAod. We want to 
prepare the right type of swayam sewaks, and to create a spirit of service 
and military discipline in them. 

Pecple should understand that Swaraj is not attained merely by Ae 
acceptance of office by the Congress. There are thousands of obsfacles 
in the way of the attainment of Swaraj, and we do not accept the new 
constiAtion because it does not give us Swaraj. At Ae same time Ae 
Congress ministries can strengthen the hands of Ae people in their 
struggle for Swaraj. Moreover, during the period of the last four or 
five months when the Congress ministries have been Anctioning, Ae 
strengA of Ae masses has considerably increased and a new spirit m- 
stilled in them. That new life should he put to the best use and should 
hot be allowed to fritter away. 

Officials of Ae mandds should realise their responsibilities. I have 
recently seen a notice issued on behalf of a certain mandd calling upon 
a person to appear before it in order to answer a charge made against 
him. It was worded like a court summons. That is certainly a sign of 
enAusiasm but if Congress mmdals involve Aemselves in such matters 
as Ae award of punishments, thare is Ae danger of Aeir breaking up 
on account of party factions as happened in Ae case of panchayats in 
the jast. An effort Aould catainly be made to check quarrels but Aey 
shodid not act 13ce criminal courts. A time would cmne when Aey 
would be able to settle disfmtes amcmg themselves, but it has not yet 
come. 

In An eoimectkm, Ae necessity cooperation between tlm public 
Ac pohee ctoOto to Ae fcnefnmt Hie attitude of Ae puMic should 
Invariably be tme hoistility towards Ae police. 
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There is a proposal to amend tenancy laws. I hope tiiat the new 
legislation will {novide sufficient relief to the tenantry, titough it may 
not be to the extent we desire because of many obstacles. TTie Con- 
gress mandals and committees should send, from time to time, die 
kisans’ grievances to the ministers, but not by way of agitation. The 
zamindars are organising an agitation, and tbaefore it is necessary that 
the kisans* grievances also should reach the government formally from 
time to time. / 

I hope that the workers will follow the lectures that will be dmivered 
at the camp and understand the problems that will be put before\ them. 
How to strengthen their sangathan is the one important problem ^ore 
them. Indians have a sufficiently bad reputation for quarrelling a^ong 
diemsdves, but within the Congress organization there should be no 
dissensions. We should give expression to our respective views with Ae 
greatest freedom but should learn to abide by the decisions arrived at 
in a panchayati manner. 


67. To C, Rajagopaiachari' 


Camp Saharanpur 
December 11, 1937 


My dear Rajagopaiachari, 

Your letter* of Ae 30th November has managed to readi me during 
my tour. I realise Aat it is difficult to deal wiA sudr matters by cor- 
respondorce. And yet delay is also harmAl. There is a strong filing 
in Congress circles and Aere have been marked repercussions in many 
odd places. SomcAing in the naAre of a crisis is arising in oAer pro- 
vinces and Ae example of Madras is cited. 

The A.I.C.C. is not meeting till Haripura but the Working Com- 
mittee is likely to meet at the beginning of January. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharkl Nehru 


1. J.N. Coircqxmdence, N.M.MJ.. 

2. Rajapipabebari stated that in so far as the Aaiges against him were concern- 
ed, taffier than try to deal with them by corre^ondence he sbonld prefer to 
ipedc in person to Working Committee. 


m 
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ii. To SrHcrlt^a ShiiiB' 


Can^ 

December 11^ Vm 


Dear Si&tislma Babn, 

I bave rea4 m tJie aewspapeis witii great astonishmeot the chqda^ 
issued by the Bthar chief secretary to the commissiorters ai^ dhbitt 
o&ers. Anything more impertinent and insulting I can hardly conceive 
of. I take it that this circular could not have been issued withort die 
coirsent of the Governor. In any event, this shows a ^irit in die sect^ 
tariat whidh is absolutely undesirable. I think tiiat a speedy and ^e^ 
tive action should be taken. The nature of this acticm wfll have to be 
decided upon by you. But it should be a public condemnation by you 
of the chief secretary’s action. The Governor should also be informed 
that you take the strongest exception to what the chief secretary has 
done, and this raises vital questions which may precipitate a crisis. The 
circular must be withdrawn and the chief secretary should apologia to 
the ministers for it. Indeed, I think that you should inform the. Gloves 
nor that a chief secretary who behaves in this manner is not fit for his 
post. He must be given some cither job. I am quite convinced that in 
this matter the strongest line must taken by your ministry. 

Apart from the contents of the circular, I thmk diat no important 
circular should be issued at all by the chief secretary without tiie know* 
ledge and permission of the minister concerned. That, I am told, is the 
practice in the U.P. 

Yoots sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


t. Kajeadia Piu«l Papers, Nstionsl Archives of India. ' 

t. The lAM seBWtaiy to the Bfliar Govemment issued a confidential orcowto 
cOfBttMoiMrs of divisions Stating that an oriernot signed 
m ttodet aeoietwy or an tosistoat secselary to government dwnld not he aewa 
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•9. Th« ProbiMns of tho Provtneiai MinitIriM' 


Conditions in tiie world are undergoing a rapid change; they are not 
what they were ten years ago. The forces of power are practically ditft- 
ing towards war, and the aeroplanes and other scientific methods of war> 
fare will mahe a present-day war very dangerous. I tiiinlc that the 
British power is weakening. Though Nanking has fallen, China wouid 
not be easily suppressed by Japan. The greatest country in the woqd 
is the United States of America and I doubt if it would be able to ke 
itself aloof from a world war, in spite of its intentions to the contrai 
A talk about die international situation might sound extraordinary in. 
the Furushottam Das Park, yet I want to draw the attention of tire 
people to those problems, as a time might come when they might eclipse 
the questions that we are faced with at present. 

There is hardly anyone who deserves more sympathy than the minis- 
ters. People think that they have attained a great honour by their 
appointment as ministers but the fact is that a very great burden of 
responsibility has been put on them. In the first place, they are bound ' 
by the rigours of the constitution. In the second place, the public, the 
kisans particularly, expect that as Congressmen are in the ministry, their 
miseries would be completely wiped out. Their miseries cannot be 
removed until Indians attain full power and complete freedom and the 
entire system is changed. There are great obstacles in the way of the 
ministers doing any substantial good and, therefore, they deserve the 
greatest sympathy. I, therefore, desire that the public should express 
opinions on their work after giving a careful consideration to Ihe sub- 
ject I, no doubt, want intelligent pec^le to examine the problems and 
offer criticism, but at the same time, one principle of democracy is tiiat 
there should be discipline; otherwise chaos would be the result 

Hie great achievement of the last sixteen or seventeen years' struggle 
is the awakening in Qie masses of die desire to act and the wirii to 
work unitedly. There is a great need for ending domestic disputes as 
the world is threatened with a serious crisis which can be faced only 
through united organization. 'The only power which can face the com- 
irg crisis is the Congress and therefore it beccnnes necessary diat we 
sh^d Qihance the strength of the Congress and maintain direipliire in 
tL EvOy Coi^essman should understand that if, at the time the 

1. 17 Deeembo: 1937. Prom The LeSdtr, 19 Deemibcr. 

’,. 1937 . ; • 
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crisis, he committed any act to weaken the Congiess, he would be doing 
something unwotdiy oE^^jim. 

It has been declared that the Congiess will not acc^t federation. 
But the question arises as to what we would do if it is. forced upon the 
country. The All India Congress Committee passed a resoluticm stating 
that it would not accept federation. The resolution was critidsed and 
described as a weak one. Fromerly, we used strong language while 
making any request to the government. Now the power of the Congiess 
has increased and as its position has become stronger, it would be un- 
dignified for the Congress to use strong language. There is always a 
form of language which is adopted in conespondence between two 
governments, and though the form may be mild the force bdiind it can 
be felt. 

What are we going to do with the federation? We have got to aeate a 
mass psychology that would not accept the federation and would fight 
against it. We have now sufficient strength, much more than what we 
had during the noncooperation and civil disobedience days, and we 
should take full advantage of it. 


70. ToN.B.Khar 0 > 


Allahabad 
December 22, 1937 


My dear Dr. Khare, 

I haive your letter of the 19tii December. I am glad to leam fliat you 
are taking action about January 26th being declared a public holi^. 
I entirely agree with you that such action should be uniform in all the 
Congress provinces. I am writing to the other Prime Ministos acccud- 
ingly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharhd Nehru 


1. N.8. Khare Papers, National Archives of India. 
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71> To Mahadova Omai* 


Allahabad 
December 26, 1937 


My dear Mahadeva, 

During my Assam tour I received your telegram informing me that you 
had written fully to me and had sent the letter to Gauhati. That 1^ 
never reached me. I do not know what has become of it. 

I expect to reach Bombay on the 2nd morning and stay there till\the 
5th evening. I shall try to see Bapu as early as I can, though I nbvc 
no intention of discussing politics with him. I do not wish to put any 
strain on him in his present state of health. I also feel that it is riot 
very profitable for us to discuss such matters. 

I have not expressed my opinion on many vital matters which have 
occurred during tlie past tw'o months. But I have felt about them very 
deeply, and one of these days I shall have my say. I notice that the 
Harijan is indulging more and more in controversial politics. Does the 
Harijan try to find out the facts before pronouncing its opinions? 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


72. The Continuing Struggle' 


I have not come to .Aligarh and Harduaganj mercdy to pat the ministry 
or anybody else. There are other and much more vital questions requir- 
ing our attention. We have to see how much good has come as a result 
oi the formation of the ministries. I know that p<^mlar enthusiasm has 
increased a lot during the last four or five mont^ but the ministries 
alone are not responsible for the same. 

1 feel somewhat concerned that such piai^ often misleads ns. We- 
sometimes praise our men too much by presenting addresses and dening 

1, Speech, at die tJ.P. FoUtical Coafaence^ Hardoag^j, 31 December 1937. The 
HbuhttUm Thtm, 1 Isutoaty 1938;. 
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such dimg$. ' So inany calni^ iiiay come and go but we have to ke^ 
the other b^et problems before us. These addieses maike m bdieve 
that we have reached dur goal and that we should stop there. But we 
caimot stop anywhere on the way even though we may be occupying 
mmistoial chairs. And therefore we ^ould not forget our pledges. 

What is our condition today? The British Government has establish' 
ed an organisation which keeps us as slaves. Jt is not so mudh the 
military force as its organisation that is keeping us down. From the 
Viceroy down to the patwari in the village, its organisation is full and 
complete and with that it rules over us. 

If we have to fight it, then we must also make our organisation strong 
all over India. We are trying to reach the people. We have succeeded 
in creating a great organisation to oppose this force of the British Govern' 
ment. 

But where do these ministers of ours stand today in this structure? 
Hie Viceroy continues, the Governors are also there and everybody dse 
is there as ever before. Even the red-turbaned policeman has not 
changed but only six of our men are today in their midst trying to tun 
the government. Is this Swaraj? 

All we have gained is a little strength to do something and these 
ministries are only temporary arrangements. Because we have b^oie 
us bigger issues, any praise for small achievements is likely to mislead us. 

In 1918, twenty years back, a new life was infused by the noncoopera- - 
tkm movement. Feeble heard the names of Swaraj and of the Congress 
and they began to feel that the end of their miseries was near. People 
realized that our slavery was not a thing of fate but (me that could be 
endecL They tried to rise and by and by they rose. The path was a 
long one. It was a kmg pilgrimage. Millions of India's men and wo- 
men b^^ to dream of the day when their shackles would be removed. 
So many ctf our leaders pass^ away but our struggle did not stc^, 
because it was not confined to any particulaT individuaL 

But remember that merely carrying aloft die national flag we arc not 
working for Swaraj. Dcm’t think that our work has become easier. We 
are all sold^ in a g^t army, an army of liberation. This has created 
new relationships amcmg us. These attachments are closa than those 
anumg brothers. We have created a new urge in our young and old, 
fnen and . vooxesi of all castes and creeds^ which makes os forget our 

diieiei»ces> ' 

We ha'^ beoi fi fifrtjng and it has not been a small figjht agpinst a 
an{dre. , We bat« been v^ successful Sopite all kinds rfr 
piessum. We cooH not be suppressed. However, wur dreaim remain 
tmf nifiafld and yet we Imow we are proceeding mi fee r^t Itoes. 
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' Let US, therefore, ngt be misled by the formation of the Congress 
mhilstxies. We must not think that we have got Swaraj. If we do so, 
our movement will suffer. 

The ministers do not represent the real strengffi of the Congress. 
That lies in our mandds in rural areas. They are the backbone of our 
organisation. They are its very foundation and have to be made strong. 
Otherwise, the whole structure will collapse. Our ministries may not 
be. there tomonow but that does not matter. 

Our problem is mainly related to ffie hungry, unemployed 4nd 
homeless people of India. But we are fighting for petty things among 
ourselves. In other countries even tlie pocner classes live much betW. 

I want our movement to march ahead but when circumstances pre- 
vent that I cannot bear it. I cannot tolerate any comrade of mi^e 
being bdiind the bars. I can bear lakhs of my brethren staking their 
lives in the fight for freedom but this thing I cannot bear. When I 
find tiie ministers whispering into my ears thdr inability to do this and 
that, I am reminded of the old government. I cannot bear it. We 
made promises and solemn promises that we would do this and we would 
do that, but today when I find we cannot fulfil them despite our 
men being ministers, I cannot bear it. We have to go in a particular 
direction. If we cannot do so, it is better we were not there at all. 

Our cmmtry today is in a strange condition. Those who are in charge 
of administration do not have power and those who have power are 
not the administrators. These difficulties are there but we do not be- 
come despondent. We have to march ahead. Nothing but our weak- 
ness can keep us back. 

Some of our Muslim friends say that the Congress is doing this and 
the Congress is doing that. For the last eighteen years we have been 
fi ghting and have suffered numerous difficulties. Lakhs of our breffiren 
b^n to look op to the stars and showed remarkable courage. In this 
tremendous wcuk of raising the spirits of millions of our brethren, we 
forgot petty things. The more we tried to do big things, the mote did 
we ii^ and become stronger. How did tiiese Jawaharlals and other 
leaders rise? Urey tried to do things. The bigger the things we unda- 
took, the bi^er we became. Those on whom you bestowed your love 
and coiffidenoe became l^er and b^er. 

Hiat raised us to our present position. This position is nothing Hke 
that "bf the Viceroy and Governors of today. When I go out, I go ncH: 
as Jawahadal, but as a representative of a great tacgariisation of the pen* 
1^ eiud I tel ^rong. ^^%>ever tool; part in tids struggle rose as 
a result ffboOsands lead^s all over the country came up. Yw can 
team Ihe teison that thh the dnhg> you do, the trigger , you 
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heaxne. Still, theie are some who are trying to create difEereoces. 1 
am ashamed when I hpr of fights over elections of Congress delegatiesv 
Mahatmaji told us that could not win without honest me&ods. We 
bad high ideals before us and so we have succeeded so far. We shocdd 
theiefoie give up the habits of fighting among ourselves because &ey 
are not in keeping with our ideals. We decided not to deceive even 
our enemies. That gave us strength and raised us in the eyes of the 
whole world. ■ Where then comes in tiiis party politics? 

Our Swaraj won't be either Hindu raj or Muslim raj. If there is 
here anyone who thinks in terms of a Hindu or a Muslim laj, he is 
my enemy and I will fight him. 

The real strength for Swaraj lies in you, the people, not in Jawaharlals 
and Mohanlals. You have to strengthen yourselves, enrol as Congress 
volunteers, become Congress members, form Congress committees of all 
communities. We have to unite and carry out our work with honesty. 
Much bigger questions than those of relations between zamindars and 
tenants and other things will come up, but you must remember that 
you have to become united and strong. 


73. To Edward Thompson* 


Allahabad 
January 50, 1938 


Dear Thompson, 

I return^ today and received your letter of January 2nd. Thae Is one 
matter I should like to correct immediately. This is about the salaries 
of C ongress ministers.^ These salaries are definitely fixed at Rs. 300 
a month. Besides this there are two allowances, house allowanr^ and 
■motor allowance. Both diese together carmot exceed Rs. 230 a moidlu 
That is, a minister can in no event get more than Rs. 750 a mrmth. 
Some ministers are not charging these allowances. Some other ministers 
are 4 )ccnpying government buildings especially meant for ministers 
wlmh have a h^jher rental value. As the buildings were there, 
were occupied although they would not have been taken if heavy rent 

" ' ' ' ' ‘ i' ' ' 

■ t. J;N. <kai«i{ijE»idenoe, NMUL. 

2. thdnafisoa .W writtea! “I have been madeyety unhappy to hear that ^ 
' bogus since tbqf are taking the test in ‘sJJowancesi’ ... I ln>pe 

yen can me. h is a Me." 
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liad to be paid for diem. In no case is a minister getting matt dian 
Rs. 750 for salary plus allowances. 

As for travelling, he is supposed to travel as far as possible third 
class, though he is permitted to travel in higher class whenever imceS' 
sity arises. The use of saloons by die ministers has bem compktdly 
given up. Nor do they ever travel first class. But occasionally they 
take a secrnid class berth, not the whole compartment 
As fmr the members of the ass^blies, we have also laid down that 
diey should be paid at the rate of double third class fare. I 

I am writing in haste as I am in Allahabad only for a short whUe. 
I am leaving again. \ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


74. On ih« Speaker's Position in the Legislature' 


Some controversy has taken place as to the position of the Speaker m 
the legidature. Some people are inclined to the view that die 
prRCtice of the British House of Commons should be followed here. 
Others are inclined to the different practice which prevails in die 
United States of America and elsewhere. The question is whetba: die 
Speaker should abstain from participatkm in prditics outside the legis* 
lature. Personally, I agree with the position taken up Shti Pumshot- 
tamdas Tandon, Speaker of the U.P. Assembly.’ It is obvious diat 
the ^teaker must be absolutely impartial in his dealings as %eaker. 
He most protect the rights of the minorities. If rdiat is conceded, as 
it must- be, then I see no reason why he should not partici^te in 
adiidties outside the legislature. ITus becornes all dm mote mqpoil^nEt 
m; a country situated as India is at present; diat a cowtiy onrto 
alien domination struggling to be free. Evmy Indian feds, (Hr 
to fed, strongly in this matter and should try to duow hia OU; 

T. Statemeot to die press, Allahabad, 1 Fetsuaiy 1978. Tr&i^ 2 Rdauaiy 

' 2. "He stored diat he would paidcipafe in politics, tbeidby {ogowiag dw VtmSi 
and American conventkms and not the British o wi v a uiwi . 

m ■ \ ' 
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Ae right sMe, Ae only side so fsr u he is'oonconed. Every Congre^ 
man is bound to do sq^ his convidKms and tonperament For him 
to say that by virtue m election to Ae speakership he has suddenly 
become a neutral element in politics is to delude himsdf as wdl as 
oAers. We cannot become neutrals. A speakership or any ofiBce ot 
position is a minor matter— the real Aing is Ae struggle for freedom 
to which we are dedicated. It is from Ae latter point of view that 
everyAing has to be judged. 

Tliere is anoAer aspect of Ais matter. We are apt to follow almost 
blindly BriAh practice and procedure whether Aey fit in wiA our 
requirements or not. There is no reason why we should do so, and 
we must shake off these shackles. It is open to us, of course, to accept 
Ais practice where we choose to do so, but it must not be thrust down 
on us eiAer by law or convention or, what is worst of all, by a slavish 
habit of mind which iS" unable to think in other terms. 


7S. On DIffwrnnces bntwnmi Governors and Ministers' 


In Ae event ci differences between a Governor and Ae ministers, 
the latter should not resign but take Ae constitutional cmis on to a 
higher plane, making it an issue between Ae Governor and Ae assembly 
as in England where the issue is treated as a conflict between the Crown 
and Ae Parliament. In case Ae Governor dissolves Ae assembly, and 
dismisses Ae cabinet, Aey should refuse to resign and continue to func- 
tkm, Aus devetoping a first-class crisis. This is, of course, my personal 
view. 

Subsequent developments will depend on the strengA of Ae masses. 
The fedeiatkm will not come if Ae nation demonstrates its strengA. 
But if it is ushered in, it Aould be combated constitutionally. 

The Wodong Crmamittee has not discussed Ae possibility of coalition 
governments in Bengal and Assam. The news appearing in Ae press 
about AJs is a pieoe of confecture, having no foundation whatsoever. 

^ I, Adtbws to die Cmffta workers, Jhansi, 7 Fd>rawy 1938. From The Hindu, 

ft IPjiliWmtatbr mtR 
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7S. To V.K. Krishna M«non> 


Allahabad 
March 5, 1958 


My dear Krishna, 

I have come back to Allahabad after a long absence. A number 
letters have come from you, some reached me at Haripura, the others 
met me here. These letters are dated the 9th February (four)i the 
16th and the 19th February. I 

I do not want to deal with the matters, you have touched upon‘ now 
at any length, partly because I am tired out and have not been keying 
very well, though there is nothing physically wrong with me, and partly 
because I am not quite sure how things will shape themselves in the 
A.I.C.C. o£5ce. My own connection with it will not be so intimate as it 
has been.^ I was pressed hard to become the General Secretary this year. 
But I could not tolerate the idea of having to deal with a hemendoos 
amount of routine work which would have left me no leisure. It was 
as much as I could do to consent to remain a member of the Working 
Committee. But for Subhas and the ministerial crisis*, I had almUst 
decided to keq> out of the Working Committee. 

R.UP.— About this I doubt that much can be done at this end but 
I shall think about it later. 

Federation — I think you have attached too much importance to the 
visits of Lothian and Samuel.*’ They have made no real difference to 
the Congress. Whatever people may think in England, it may be said 
with confidence that the federation, as proposed, will meet wiffi the 

1. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letters Krishna Menon referred to die proposed meeting of Rmemble- 
merit Univereel pour la Paix, the visit of Lord Lothian to Iridia and the need 

, to fi^t the federation, and developments in world politics and their effect on 
India. 

?. At the Haripura session of die Congress in Fehniaiy 1933, Subhas Bose succeed' 
ed Jawahailal as Congress President. 

. 4. Ihe Congress ministries in the U.P. and Bihar which resigned on 15 Fehniary 
1938 on die is^ of release of political prisoners resumed oflice aft&r rearhittg 

. an nnderstandmg widi die respecdve Governors. ' 

5. Herbert Louis Samuel (1870-1963); British statesman and philost^her; ehtttcdkn 
of dm diKdy of Lmcaster, 1909-10 and 1915-16; Home Secretaiy, 1916 and 

, .1931^32; commissioner, Palestine; 1920:25; rhairmao,. tdieral Party; t3sg^ 
niaition, 1927-29; leader of the Liberal ParHai^tary Party. 1931-35; adieiuM 
Har^a. Congress in February 19^ authpr of several btwka .|s|<hlding 
Pfabeophy and the OrStmy Man ^933) and In Saarcfi of {i957!lr. 
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most detennmed opposition on die part of die Congress. Indeed 1 jam 
not all sure diat it will evor materialise. The resolution of the Hadpuia 
Congress on .the fedemfon* laid particular stress on die Indian states 
being changed out of recognition before we could combine i^di di^. 

I think tills stress was desirable as it brought up the problem of the 
states and their internal conditions to the forefront. 

Ministerial Crisis— This crisis has been resolved almost entirely in 
favour (A the Congress and all the prisoners concerned have either been 
released or will be released in the course of a week or so. The language 
used by the Congress was moderate and restrained. But the intention 
was ddinitely to make this a major issue, if necessary. We did not want 
to have a major conflict on this particular issue if we could avoid it with 
dignity. We wanted to get through our tenancy legislation,'' if possi- 
ble. Also to concentrate on the federation issue. But having taken this 
stq> we were prepared for all the consequences, which meant inevitably 
a crisis in the other provinces also and all-India action by the Congress. 
In UP. the agrarian problem would have assumed big dimensions 
immediately. 

In this crisis Gandhiji played an important part. He was quite cleat 
tiiat we could not submit to Viceregal interference. In fact, he felt ftat 
we had delayed this matter. 

Yours affecdonatdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

6. The Haripuia Congress resolution on federation said that a real federation 
should consist of free units, and the Indian states paitidpatifag in the federa- 
tion should have representative institutions and civil liberties and req>onsible 
governments, as in the provinces. 

7. The United Provinces Tenancy Bill introduced in April 1938 was passed in De- 
<;»mber 1939 after heated debates. It ensured permanent tenure for the Idsans, 
aboUAed sir land above 30 acres and provided for an assured return to the 
kisan by lowering the rent. 

T7 To AflathaHanriMn' 

Allahabad 
March 5, 1938 

D^r Agatha, 

Your letter of February |6di- . The ministerial crisis has ended, as you 
loiow, ill a nioie or less Satufactory maomer. There will probably be 

' .1. 1.N, CoRcipondCBce, NMMX. 
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some quiet sailing for a while. But the whole position is one full of 
di&olty and such crises might arise at any time. 

I have not been keeping very fit during the last forta^ht and I am 
going off to my sister’s house in the hills— a remote place above Ahnoia 
where letters and telegrams come twice a week. I shall Stay tirere for 
about two weeks. 


Yours sinceidy, 
Jawaharlal N^htu 


78. To Arabinda Sen' 


Almora 
March 11, 1938 


Dear Friend,* 

I have your letter.* I am afraid 1 cannot discuss at any length the 
question tiiat you have raised. But I want to tell you that the Congress 
has not changed its policy in the least regarding the new constitution. 
It cannot act in an adventurist manner and it must choose its ground 
for a b^ conflict In tiie ministerial crisis that arose we were perfectly 
prepared for a conflict, but the British Government climbed down ernn- 
pletely. It would have been absurd for us to have the conflict under 
the circumstances. 

Youis sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File Nfo. G-5 (Ft. IH)/19J8, p. 429, N.M.M.L 

2. A toideat of Calcutta. 

3. ile wanted to know why die Congress did not take ^vantage of die rninis' 
tedd cHaes in Bihar and U.P. in order to Wtedr the oonditidioB* 


m 
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n* . To P. Subbara^M^ 


Alonoa 
March 11, 1938 


My dear Subbarayan, 

'Diank you fcMr your letter.® It is difficult to discuss big matters of policy 
in the course of a letter. But I agree with you that it is highly .desir- 
able for Prime Ministers to meet the members of the Wwldng Com- 
mittee to discuss important matters and for the coordination of their 
general policy. We have alw’ays invited the Prime Ministers to the 
Working Committee meetiiigs, but unfortunately they have not always 
been able to come. 

I am afraid I cannot go to Ootacamund. But thank you for the invi- 
tation all the same. I do not like hill stations. When I go to the 
mountains I prefer solitude. I have come here to Khali near Almora 
in search of it. There are no houses near us for miles around, and I 
am getting the rest and refreshment that 1 want. 

There is some chance of my going to Europe this year round about 
June. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L.-3(Pt. II)/1937-38, p. 87, N.M.M.L. ^ 

2. He suggested diat the Working Committee should keep in touch with the Con- 
gress ministries and lay down broad principles of policy. 


M. To Sompurnanand' 


Almora 
March 26, 1938 


My dear Sampumanand,® 

I wonder if you have seen my little book callol Letters From a Father 
to His Deleter in English. This came out about nine years ago, and 

1. |.N. CosnqxmdeDoe, NJMJM.L. 

2. At this time he was Minister for Eduattkm in UJP. 
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was sulsequently banslated into and Uidu. The Hindi tnuislbi- 
tkm was by Prem Cfaand. 

Some months bade I mentioned both to Pantji and Pyaidal SSianna* 
that the book would be a suitable one for primary and secondary schools 
here. I suggested that if the government were prepared to use ^e book, 
I would give them all the author’s rights in it as wdl as the publishers’, 
so that they could issue it cheaply and dir«:tly themselves. Obvious- 
ly there was no question of any profit by the aqthor or a publisher. 
Still I could not very well push one of my own books, although I it is 
supposed to be very good for the children. Apparwifly nothing! was 
done. \ 

Unknown to me, my publishers carried on negotiations with sthe 
Calcutta University, and in Assam through the medium of the Oxford 
University Press and the book has now been prescribed both in Bengal 
and in Assam. I do not personally like this profiteering business on 
text books, but my publishers, Kitabistan, have entered into all manner 
of contracts with the Oxford University Press as well as the authorities 
in Bengal and Assam. It is not possible for me to interfere with them 
now. All this relates to the English; aiition only. 

I am writing to you about tiie Hindi and Urdu editions and suggesting 
to you that you might utilise them if you think this wortirwhfle. There 
are no contracts relating to them and I shall be very glad to give my 
rights in the book to the provincial government if it is prepared to 
issue it for its schools. That is to say, that the provincial government 
will not have to pay anything to me and probably nothing to tiie pub- 
lishers. They could easily issue the book, on a large scale, at four atmas 
a copy. But this should be confined to boys and girls in the schools 
and should not be for public sale. My publishers can bring out an 
edition for public Ktle separately. 

I am putting this to you as well as to the Bihar education dq>att- 
ment for your and their consideration. You will let me know what you 
think about it. 


Yours rirsoerdly, 
Jawahailal Nehra 


1 (187H941}{ a kad^ Congressmai of Meerati Miai^ for Edecation fo die 
Concress saiiastty in VJP. from |idy 1937 ta Z 1938 when 1>9 te^a*d< 
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t1. To Gonoral SocMary, tl.P.P.C.C.' 


Alldiabad 
April 14, 1938 


Dear Comrade, 

I see from the newspapers that someone is organising a kisans’ march 
and demonstration® before the council chamber on the 20th April. I 
do not know who is doing it. So far as I know Ihe P.C.C. is not con- 
cerned. It seems to me highly undesirable for repeated demonstrations 
to be held before the council chamber. Everybody tries to do so now- 
adays and the whole object of such demonstrations is thus frustrated by 
making them cheap and ludicrous. Besides, I think it very wrong for 
kisans to be asked to march repeatedly to Lucknow. Demonstratnms 
of the kisans may be desirable but it is far better to have them locally. 
Even if a demonstration is held in LucknOw it should be held away 
from the council chamber. 

Whoever organises such demonstrations does it with some of the 
prestige of the Congress, and the Congress name is thus inevitably drag- 
ged in. The P.C.C. should therefore consider this matter and give defi- 
nite directions for Congressmen to abide by. It is improper for the 
P.C.C. to be dragged in without consultation or against its vrill by indi- 
vidual Congressmen or other organisations. Otha organisations of 
course are free to do what they hke. But Congressmen, even though 
they are connected with other organisations, should only do such things 
as are consistent with the P.C.C.’s policy. Will you therefore kindly 
put this matter up before the next meeting of the council? 

I should also like you to find out who is responsible for this annrmnce- 
ment and to communicate to those concerned my views on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiro 


1. AI.<3.C. File ISo. P-20(Ffc H)/19?8-39. p. 239, N.M-M.L. 

2. Hie pcoptMed demonsOration of kisans betoe die rxnmcil diamber on 20 A{ail 
1938 was abandcHied after Jawaharial’s protests. See also post, iteais 82 and 84. 
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t2. On PropoMd KIsmi Domonttralion' 


I find from new^pers that a kisan demonstration is being orj^nised 
in front of tiie council chamber in Lucknow on April 20. I m not 
know definitely who has done so. On enquiry I find that the provin- 
cial Congress office or any local Congress committee have nothing ^ do 
with this. It seems to me highly undesirable that repeated demonstra- 
tions should be held before the council chamber. TTie very object of 
such demonstrations is frustrated by such repetition and they are made 
cheap and ludicrous. We have recently had several demonstrations of 
this kind organised by odd groups witli grievances. 

To demonstrate peacefully is the right which we must protect, but to 
demonstrate so as to interfere frequently with the work of the assembly 
seems to me highly improper. Those who encourage this set a bad 
example, which all kinds of people will follow to public detriment. To 
ask kisans to march long distances and gather before the council cham::_ 
ber at frequent intervals is no’ service to kisans. It is grossly unfair to 
tbem. It is far better for them to demonstrate in their local areas and 
to give e]q>ressk>n to their wishes there. 

Tlie j»ovincial Congress CMnmittee has called for observance of kisan 
day on April 17 and all of us should make this a success. Tliat is the 
ri^t way. 

Congress committees should make it perfccfly dear that the deimms- 
tratinn oiganfi^ for April 20 has nothing to do with the CongteK. 
This is a matterwhich will have to be considered by the coundl of the 
provincial Congress committee, for the Congress organissitknr cannot 
remain a passive spectator when its name and prestige are used fev pur- 
poses that are considered undesirable. It is also necessary that lio Con- 
gteKunra should do anything that may be inconsistent witir ttie j^uvin- 
dal Congress committee's policy. 


1. to the ptm, ABahabid, M J^*a 1938. flm 

. 'if 1938. '■ 
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tS. On th« Propo««d Agrarian Raforma In U.P.> 

We should all remember why we are celebrating today a special 
day all over the province. It is because for many years the Congress 
in this province has stood for the betterment of the kisans’ lot. We 
have worked among the kisans, carried out enquiries and published 
them. There had been no-tax campaigns in the past when the kisans 
were suffering greatly owing to the slump in agricultural prices. On 
many occasions conferences and Congress committees had passed reso- 
lutions about the kisans' grievances and demanded relief. At the time 
of the elections last year. Congressmen went to the peasantry with 
their election manifesto which laid great stress on the agrarian problem. 
Most important of all questions is, of course, the question of Swaraj, 
that is, panchayati raj in which the people should have power to do what 
they choose. That is our objective still, as of old, and without that 
there can be no final relief. 

But meanwhile we cannot delay agrarian reform and we must there- 
fore give relief to the peasantry as far as possible. In order to give effect 
to the promises made in the election manifesto, the Congress ministry 
took immediate steps. The first tiling it did was to issue stay orders 
for the arrears of rent suits and debt suits. Soon after, tiiey appointed 
a large representative committee of the assembly to consider the ques- 
tion of agrarian reform. After that committee had submitted its report, 
the government framed its own proposals, and very soon those prrqiosals 
win be incorporated in a bill. 

It is to consider these proposals that we have met here. I am sure 
tire kmns will approve of &em for they are based on their own demands. 
But I must add that mere approval is not enough. We will have 
to face a stiff opposition from the taluqdars and big zamindars. We 
must; therefore, be wide awake and organised and see to it that no obs- 
bmcthm stops these reforms. It is possible that the upper chamber 
mxy also be obstmctive, but if the kisans are well organised surd are 
inshitent in their demands we will have our vmy. 

I thoefore appeal to you to strengthen the Congress organizatimi in 
every viOage and to follow carefully tiie proceedings of the agrarian bill 


1. S^peech on the occasion of ihe kisan day cekibrations, Allababad« 17 Ajffil 1938. 
Ftom Th» Leader, 20 April 1938. 
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and give yonr opinions whenever necessaiy. For die pieseat, we most 
soncentiate on the agrarian measure already before ns and get it passed. 
'Fhat will bring considerable relief to a large number of people who have 
suffered for long, but it will not solve the problem of land for there ate 
many persons without land and money and are unemployed. All the 
other problems will also have to be tadded, and it may be that in future 
we may have to consider the whole question of abolishing the zamin- 
dari system. 'Fhe problem of debt is ako going to be tackled soon.* 

2. The United Provinces Agriculturists Debt Redemption Bill of 1939 proposed 
to reduce considerably the debts of small agriailturists. The bill laid uown 
that the aeditor should not be entitled to receive a sum higher than twice the 
amount of the principal of the loan minus all payments that he may pave 
received. 


84. On the Need for Kisan Demonstrations* 


Some days ago I issued a statement about the proposed kkan demons* 
tration before the council chamber in Lucknow. I learn that in res- 
ponse to my request this demonstration has been abandoned by the 
organisers. I am very grateful to them for this and at the same time I 
must apologise to them for certain statements of mine which were based 
on ignorance. 1 have subsequently discovered that this demonstration 
was decided upon early in April at a kisan workers conference held in 
Lucknow under the distinguished presidentship of Achatya Narendta 
Deva. At that time no announcement had been made on behalf the 
provincial Congress for the celebration of a kisan day on ^ril 17th. 
It was rightly fdt that the kisans should give (Hganised expression to 
their general approval of the agrarian proposak of the UJP. Govemmrart. 
In view of the attempts being made by some groups hostile to toe 
hkans to organise opposition to these proposak, it is obviously deniable 
and important that toe kisans should have toeir voice heard etox^ively 
and rqieatedly. After all, it k the good of these millions of peasants 
toat must be toe final criterion. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 20 April 1938. The TrShune, 22 April 
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Kisan ' meetings and dwnonstrations^ to enable them to foSow dcve- 
Iqnnents and to bringr^c weight <rf their opinion to bear on them, are 
thus to be encouraged, and I trust that the Congress organisation 
keep aleit in this matter. But I still think that demonstrations b^ot^ 
the ^uncil chamber should only take place on rare and very special 
occasions and should not otherwise be encouraged. The principal ques- 
tion in the U.P. during the next few months iS agrarian reform, and I 
hope fiiat all of us, whatever our other differences might be, will co- 
operate fully in this long overdue endeavour to ease the burden on the 
peasantry. 


tS. To Mahatma Gandhi* 

Allahabad 
April 28, 1938 

My dear Bapu, 

I returned to Allahabad this morning from Lucknow and reedved your 
letterf together with a copy of Mahadeva’s note on his visit to the 
Frontier. I have read this note and I shall write to Khan Sahib and 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan. I am not surprised at anything that Mahadeva 
has written. It is a natural development of what I myself saw. I had 
hqwd, however, that some check might be imposed on the tendendes 
that were visible then. The only person who can do this effectively, 
apart from you, is Maulana Abul Kalam. I think it is highly necessary 
thsd: he should go to the Frontier. Meanwhile I do hope that both the 
Khan brothers will come for the ministers’ meeting and the Working 
Committee. 

As you know, I .have been greatly distressed at the turn events have 
taken in Congress politics during the last six months. Among the 
^matters that have disturbed me is the new orientation of the Gandhi 

1. J.N. Qwteqxindcnce, N.M.M.L. Also printed in A Bunch of Old Letters, 
tBtnOm, 19(K)), i^. 283-284. 

2. Ill MS April 1938, Mahatma Gandhi stated; “It hurts roe that, 

at this vety optical juncture in out history we don't seem to see eye to eye in 
irorimriint nn^s. I can't tell you how positively lonely 1 fed to know t^ 
noehis^ I Can*t cany you with me, I know that you wouW do much for 
aiMioii:. Bat in matters of state, there can be no surrender to affect^ w^ 

luheh. My teg^ for you is deeper for your revolt. But lha 

iMttirifics ffie gilef of Imt^^ess.” 
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Sm San^h.* We ai» devdbping very rapidly on Tammany HaB Bnes 
and it is distressing to find tluit even the Gandhi Seva Sang^ wladh 
might have set a standard to others and refused to become just a party 
(organisation intent on winning dec^ons by hook or crook, has descend‘d 
ed to tihe common level.* I feel strcmgly that the Congrera ministiies . 
are working inefficiently and not doing much that they could do. They 
are adapting themselves far too much to the old order and tiyh:^ to 
justify it. But all this, bad as it is, might be tolerated. What is 4ar 
worse is diat we are losing the high position that we have built |ap, 
with so much labour, in die hearts of the people. We are sinkinglto 
the level of ordinary politicians who have no principles to stand by and 
whose work is governed by a day to day opportunism. \ 

Partly of course this is due to a general deterioration all over thO 
world, partly to the ' transition period through which we are passing. 
Neverthdess, it does show up our failings and the sight is painful. I 
diink there are enough men of goodwill in the Congress to cope with 
the situation if they set about it the right way. But their minds are 
full of party conflicts and the desire to crush this individual or that 
group. Obviously bad men are preferred to good men because the for- 
mer promise to tow the party line. When this happens there is bound 
to be deterioration. 

For months past I have felt that I could not function effectively in 
India as things were going. I have carried on of course as one (an 
always carry on. But I have felt out of place and a misfit. 
This was one reason (though there were others also) why I 
decided to go to Europe. I felt I could be more useful there and in 
any event I would freshen up my tired and puzzled mind. I have found 
it difficult to discuss any matter at length with you .be^u$e I do not 
Vvish to tire and worry you in your present state of heajth. And thoa 

3. It was formed in 1923 but its policy and programme continued to evolve till 
1934 when they became more defined. Btoadfy, its aims were the removal ot 
untcmcbd^ility and promotion of village reconstruction work and village in- 
dustries. At Ihe meeting of the Sang^ in April 1937, when aslwd whefter 

^ those who entered the legislatures might be membiprs of the Sang^, Mahatpa 
Gandhi said that the members of the San§^ should also enter the kgisbhiiet 
^ "^no politica] programme can stand without the constructive prograsnine. . . « 
But should be no scramble for power. That will be otir . undoing. Qitfy 
tiiose win go as are a^ed by the Qindhi Seva Sangh to go. . . /* 

4. ^ 7 May 1938 to fawaharlal, Mahatma Gandhi wrote: 

ie ft in the new orientaticm of the Gandhi Seva Sangh that has distmhed you? 
I sn9st%wn that 1 $m re^^ionsible for it 1 should like you to tell me imhad- 
tatxogly what has distuibeci you. If I have erred, yoti know I shall retrace my 
atm as soon as 1 discover Ac mot,’* 
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I have also felt that such discussions do not yidd any worthwhile 
results. 0 

I have decided to saif from Bombay on the 2nd June. How long I 
shall be away I do not know. But probably I shall return in Septem- 
ber towards the end. 

On the 1st of May I am going for a wedc to Garhwal. Samp will go 
with me and we shall have a short aeroplane flight over Badrinath and 
the snows. On return from Garhwal I shall go to Bombay for the 
ministers' meeting and the Working Committee. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


M. On the Difficulties of the Congress Ministries' 


The calling of the Prime Ministers’ conference^ has been a beneficial 
move and good results have followed therefrom. They have reviewed 
the work they had done during the last nine or ten months. They had 
also to find out how much of what they intended to do had rmained 
incomplete. They also wanted to find out what were the defects in 
their work and how they could remove those defects so tiiat the 
strength of the Congress was increased. 

The work before the ministers is particularly difficult in this country, 
as there are many obstacles in their way. I am reminded of a cartoon 
in which India was represented as an elq>hant, one of its legs haviiig 
been secured by means of a rc^e to a tree. Congressmen sat on the 
dephant and the Viceroy stood by its side egging it on to move forward 
and saying that the rope was elastic. Thus, we have been trying to move 
forward and although we are making progress, the fact imnains diat 
India is stfll in bondage. 

I want to draw your attention to a severe handicap which the minis- 
teis are erqreriencing in carrying out their tasks. There is a veritable 
hieraichy of officials starting from the civil savants downwards. For a 
number years in the past, these officials had been accustomed to a 

1. Speech at Bombay, U May 1938. From The Bombay Chronuk, 14 May 
1938. 

2. A ooaferaioe of flic Caoffess Prime Ministers ot die seven provinces Was hdd 
hi Bombay , from 12 to 14 May 1938. 
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particular type of administration. Congress ministries have, howem, 
completdy changed die old system. 

It is, of course, difficult, for these officials to learn the new way of 
doing tilings as intended by the Congress ministries. They can as well 
be asked to go to a schcxil and learn all these things over again. And 
it is eqirally difficult to have them rqilaced by men who know how to 
do things in die changed circumstances. Thus, on the one hand, the 
Congress ministers have to carry on their work amidst severe handicaps 
imposed by the new constitution, and on the other, the officials are jof 
a different frame of mind. \ 

Unless these officials develop a missionary spirit they cah- 
not succeed in their efforts. It is quite obvious that unless dK 
thousands of officers under government employ show the same spirit 
with which the ministers are actuated, it would be impossible for diem 
to fulfil their task. The Congress ministers are working very hard. For 
them, an eight-hour day has no significance. Each Prime Minister is 
working for sixteen to eighteen hours a day, and has consequendy 
suffered in health. 

The ministers have also discussed as to why they are not moving so 
fast as they intended. This might have been due to some defects and 
to die mherent weakness of the people themselves, and now diey are 
devising means to get rid of this kind of weakness. At the same time, 
di^ have also to be careful to see that they are not caught too much in 
tois snare of offices, lest they should forget the main objective for which 
the Congress has been striving. 

The national cause will not progress unless we devote equal attention 
to tiling, both big and small. We cannot aftord to neglect the cause 
of fre^om, being immersed in the work of running the ptovin- 
dal administration. Our main task is to strengthen the Congress and 
inarch towards the goal of freedom. There is also die major problem 
of removing the poverty of the masses. The lot of the peasanb is sin- 
gularly Imd. I am aware that mere passing of some legislation is not 
going to solve the problem of the peasantry once and for all. But, at 
least, their misery and suffering will be lessened. The final solution of 
th^ trou1:des can Only be found when the bigger problem of India's 
freedom has been solved. 

U we look around us, we shall see that the shape of the world has 
beito changing feist, thoi^h we caimot say how the future would change 
the face die world. We are living in stirring times and in an era 
revolatkmaiy upheavals. But if the people want to. stand united and 
play fteh part diey must get ready. At present, there is a kind of 
pandiayat mj in thn country. The strength of the Con£^ mini^des 
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dc|>aids lai^y upon the pet^le diemselves. They know that the Ciosi- 
giess is die hugest nathi^l orpnisation in diis country and they niust 
stre&gthoi it. Hitherto, people were afraid of joining die Congress due 
to the attitude and policy it had adopted. But now die situation has 
altered and Congress membership has increased by leaps and bounds'. 
But at the same time, the organisation has become weak on account of 
the presence of some self-seekers. We know how the villagers and 
peasants have benefited by the strengthening of the Congress. The vil- 
lager has been able to feel the relief as he has found a reliable friend in 
the Congress. The Congress knows the strength of its real enemies who 
have die army at their command. I want the people to remain on 
guard against the danger posed by such forces. 


87. On fkie Congress Attitude towards Kisan Sabhas* 


While as a rule no conflict should occur between the Congress and die 
kisan saUias, conflicts have occasionally taken place due to local causes 
or personal animosities rather than due to any conflict of principles. 
Some individuals unable to find a place in the district Congress execu- 
tives have sought to organise kisan sabhas locally which might give them 
greater prominence. 

Hie Congress had to take disciplinary action in the past in a few 
cases and where any Congressman through a kisan sablu or otherwise 
indulged in open activities to condemn or run down the Con- 
gress and bring it into disrqiute, disciplinary action had to be taken 
agairist him. The general attitude of the Congress towards die kisan 
sabhas should be governed by the Haripura resolution.^ It has been the 

1. This statenunt drafted by Jawaharlal was issued by the council of the U.P.P.C.C. 
on 23 May 1938. From The Tribune, 25 May 1938. 

2, The resolution stated: "The Confess has already fully reco^iised the ri^t cd 
Idsans to orgahiae themselyes in peasant unions. Nevertheless it most be re- 
membered flat the Congress itself is in the main a kisan organizStmn and as 
contacts with tile masses have increased vast numbers of kisans have joined it 
and inthwnced its policy. While fully recognizing die right of the kissms to 

. orgaotm. kisan ^ha^ ^ Congress cannot associate itself with any activities 
w^it are iocpmpatflile with the basic tuindples of the Congress and will ncit 
fiOuntaiaace of the activfties of those Congressmen who as members of 
, kinn addias li|^ in creathig an atmosihere hostile to Congress principles ^d 
irffcy^. 
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proud privitege of the Congress in these provinces to identify itself with 
the kuans and the masses. They have taken the Congress to their l^it 
and made it their very own, and their mud huts, the emblem ci misery 
and poverty, proudly bear the national tricolour with ib prmnise ci deliver* 
ance. Though our organisation is national and should as such t^re- 
sent all groups and interest, it must remain predominantly Idsan and 
should place their interests foremost. This is particularly necessary at 
present when an important agrarian bill is before the l^islatnre.* 'Rie 
whole Congress organisation in the provinces must be mobilised to ^d 
its support to the bill. I 

If ^ngressmen keep out of the kisan organisations, they will meidy 
allow non-Congressmen or even opponents of the Congress to t&e 
charge of them and run them in opposition to the Congress. Their 
influence may not be much but they will succeed in sowing die seeds 
of evil and create difliculties for them. The council cannot approve of 
Congressmen joining any and every kisan organisation and in the event 
of their being run in opposition to the Congress it cannot be encouraged. 
It is desirable to have kisan organisations but there should be no dupli- 
cation of them. The Congress is kisan in its outlook and it must re- 
tain its national character and speak the language which is in keeping 
with it. If a kisan sabha is to serve the cause of the kisans, it must 
serve in coordination with the Congress. The desire of individuals to 
figure prominently before the public through kisan sabhas should not be 
encouraged. It is only the cause of the kisans that should be pushed. 
It is obviously undesirable for any kisan organisation to put up its own 
candidates in municipal, local board, or assembly elections in opposition 
to the Congress candidates. 

Any attempt to replace die national flag by another m: to lessen its 
significance is not only a disservice to the national movemoit but also 
to the cause of the kisans. 

3. See p. 379. 


in. On thn Working of tho Congross Minittefos' 


ff we attempt a critical analysis of the working of die Confess 
tnes» we shall see that on die credit side are dm growth ^ C^MOgmss 

i, ${Nech at Poona, 29 May 1938. From Tht mdu, 30 May 1^3)1, 
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power, the increase in Congress presti^, tiie widening of Congress in- 
doence and the enactnpent of beneficent legislation for the masses, tinis 
vKidicating the Congress claims. 

On the debit side, there have app^red signs which clearly surest that 
the ministries have not functioned in terms of the ultimate goal of 
Puma Swaraj. Their energies are now slightly deflected from the main 
struggle for Swaraj and in place of singleness of purpose in achiev> 
ing that goal, they have now become immersed in immediate issues. 
The Congress has now attracted into its fold thousands who are not 
eager for achieving Swaraj or to join the fight, but are merely seeldng 
personal gains. Above all, there is the fact that the Congress has lost 
the chastening and bracing opportunity of action, of fighting imperial- 
ism directly and thus of deriving more strength. 

With the acceptance of office we have not been able to wipe out 
the evils of economic exploitation by imperialism and the poverty and 
misery of the masses. Success can however be achieved by relying on 
one’s own strength. 


89. On the Challenge of the Vested Interests' 


I have read with interest the speeches delivered at the zamindars’ con- 
ference^ at Lucknow. There seems to be so much hysteria behind them 
that it is difficult to take them seriously. Still, one cannot ignore this 
new move of the zamindars and taluqdars and other vested interesis in 
the United Provinces. If they want to challenge the Congress, that 
challenge will be gladly accept^; if they want to challenge tiieir tenants 
in the U.P., the peasantry of my province will also gladly accept flie 
challenge. 

The Congress in the U.P., as elsewhere in India, has tried to proceed on 
a naticmal basis, keying in mind the interests of all groups and classes; 
but, inevitably, it has thou^t and worked in terms of masses. That 
has been die very basis of its existence and it must continue to function 
as such. 

1. Interview to the {ness, Bombay, 1 June 1938. The Bombay Chronick, 2 June 
1938. 

2; The Onih amnindars' conference hdd in Lucknow on 29 May 1938 advocated 
cooiMnitiOB between the zamindars and other capitalists “against the 
. , tocudhl; and cmntnasust .menace in the country.” The U.P. Tenancy Bill was 
is and tnisdh^vons”. 


m 
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In the United Provinces the a^rian pioblem has oociqued the Con- 
giess these many years because of die utter poverty and the wretched' 
ness of the tenantry under the zamindari system. After tremendous 
labours, we have tried to evolve proposals to lighten the burden of the 
peasants while retaining the present system. Even these proposals— 
moderate in many ways as they are— are now being attacked by 
zamindars and taluqdars. The U.P. Congress is going to stick to those 
proposals, and threats are not going to deflect it from its stand. The 
big zamindars and taluqdars have sided in die past with British im^ 
rialism and they have sought to help in crushing the movemmt 
for freedom. We have tried to forget that; but if this attitude ccmO' 
nues and an attack is made on the rights of the peasantry, we shall forg^ 
neither the past nor the present and we shall see to it that no obstacle 
from whatever source is allowed to come in the way of our chosoi path. 

In the approved fascist style they are thinking of raising a volunteer 
corps to protect their vested interests. Do they not realise the dangers 
and risks that attend this path of theirs? At the call of the Congress, a 
million volunteers will rise from the villages of the United Provinces. If 
they invite a conflict on this bill that is before the U.P. Assembly, they 
may have to struggle to retain even a semblance of the zamindari system. 

It is interesting to note that the millowners of Cawnpore are joining 
with these big zamindars and taluqdars. Faced by a general strike’ in 
Cawnpore, they are joining hands with all the reactionary elements in 
the province and making wild charges of Moscdw gold flowing to India.* 
I should like them to substantiate these charges. The Congress in the 
U.P. is supporting and will continue to support both the workers (rf 
Cawnpore and the peasant masses of the province. I hope that wiser 
counsels wiU prevail with the industrial and landed magnates df the 
U.P. and their wild outbursts will not produce any harm. In any event, 
we are prqiared for all eventualities. 

I am sorry I am leaving India at diis stage, but I shall carry the pic- 
ture of the U.P. peasants and workers in my mind and shall look iot- 
watd to the day, not far distant, when I can devote my energies to 
their cause. Meairwhile, I am quite confident that the United Provin' 
ces Congress organisation is quite capable of looking after itself and of 
serving effectively the peasantry and wrukers in our province. 


3 . die emptoyeis association did not accept die lecommei^tions of the 
IrixMir enquiry conunittee, the mill workers irf Kanpur went on strike fioai 
16 Mbqr 1938 and witlun a few days die mdre textile industry was paral^yKd. 

4. Jwiikt ftasad ihivastava said at die oMfoencx that Soviet gold was llowhig jhato 
the eooptry and the bbourers wore pursnmg die policy of communids. ■ 

m : 
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raoBiEMs Of ocamm ottOhximK'SKm 


1. Pttbifeity to CoofiMM RMolittloiis* 


Allabai»d 
January 2nd, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

The Fai^or Congress is over and now we have to get down to work 
to carry out the directions of the Congress. For the next six wedks or 
so most of us will be busy with the provincial elections, but that does 
not mean that we should postpone activity in regard to the other resolu- 
tions of the Congress. Indeed many of these resolutions lay down the 
Congress policy on important and vital matters and should dierefote 
be placed before the electorate and the public. At the numerous pub- 
lic meetings that are being held in connection with the elections atten- 
tion should be drawn to these resolutions of the Congress. Ihe elec- 
tion manifesto should, of course, always be kept in die foreground. 
Particular attention should be invited to the following resolutions: 

(1) Elections and constituent assembly— This resolution,^ as embody- 
ing the Congress policy in regard to the elections, should be clearly ex- 
plained and the implications of the constituent assembly to frame a 
constitution for a free India pointed out. It should be stated that this 
constituent assembly is very different from an all parties conference. It 
will be a grand panchayat of the naticm, elected on an adult frandwe, 
meeting when the reality of power has already shifted to -the people so 
tiiat they can give effect to their decisions without any interference 
from outside authority. It will be the only proper method of establish- 
ing a free democratic state for which the Congress stands. 

(2) Convoition— The idea of this convention^ should be explained. 
It is not a substitute for the constituent assembly but a preparation for 
it, as well as for a disciplined and effective fight against the federal straO' 
tote and the rest of the new Act. 

(3) Suppression of civil liberties and detenus— This suppression and 
l^e detenu question must always be emphasized before the public so 
that a strong puUic opinion against them may be built op. 

1. CStcalia to P.C.C$. A.I.C.C. Fite No. P-I/1937-38, i^. 219-222, N.M.M.L. 

2. The tewhiitiim tettmted toe "entire rejection of the Government of India Act 

2935”, dxtetibed any oocperation with toe constitution as a "betaq'al of 
In&’t fat freectem", mid calted upon all toe Congress candidates 

to Cany on .toe election caaqMign strictly in accordance with the election mani- 

< f«Md by toe A.I.C.C. 

3. Seepfb dO'Tl. 
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(4) Agrarian prc^mme— Altiiough thb is a pro)visional priig^Anraie, 
it has great* importance and the vast body of our rural dectcas and 
others will appreciate it. It should therefore find prominent place in our 
election campaign, especially in rural areas. 

(5) War darker and frontier policy— The importance of preparing 

the public mind on the possibility of imperialist war and our tesi^nce 
to it must always be kept in view. This requires widespread and cease- 
less propaganda. As for the frontier policy of the government, them is 
little realization of the injury this has done, and is doing, to India as 
well as her trans-border neighbours. It is desirable, therrforc, lhatuhe 
public should realise this danger and injury. \ 

(6) Non-participation in the Coronation and other imperialist fubc- 
tions* — ^This resolution is important and it is essential that all Congress- 
men should always keep it in mind. No Congressman can take part in 
any official or semi-official functions which go to strengthen British im- 
perialism. In doubtful cases it is better to err on the side of non-parti- 
cipation than on the other side. In such cases reference can be made 
to our office. 

Special attention must be drawn to the possibility of Coronation func- 
tions being held here. Every such function, whatever it may be, must 
be avoided. Probably there will be no Coronation celebrations in India 
for many months, but it is nevertheless desirable to educate public (pi- 
nion on this subject from now onwards. 

(7) Hartal on April 1st — The hartal, which the Congress has fixed 
for April 1st, is intimately connected with our agitation against the new 
Act. It should, therefore, be made a part of our election campa%n 
and the country should be fully prepared for it. Detailed directions for 
it will probably be issued later, but the general idea of this hartal should 
be popularised from now onwards. 

Printed copies of Congress resolutions are being sent to you. 

Yours sinceiely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


4. The CoToi^tira of Gcotge VI was to tdce place on 12 May 1957. Tlie Ckai- 
f pff* decided not to participate in the ceiebiatioiis; this was “in no way intend- 
ed to ej^Mss any ill wiB or dfecointe^ to die l&ag’s persoo/' 
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2. Importane* of Mass Coniaets' 


Allahabad 
fanuaiy 2nd, 1957 


Dear Comrade, 

I should like to draw your special attention to the Congress constitution 
and mass contacts resolution® passed by the Faizpur Congress. By this 
resolution a committee* has been appointed to revise the constitution 
with a view to democratise the Congress still further. This committee 
would like your cooperation in this matter and any suggestions received 
will be car^illy considered. It might be desirable for your P.C.C. to 
appoint a small sub-committee for the purpose. Rqiorts and suggestions 
should reach us by the 31st March 1937. 

Pending such constitutional changes, the Congress has suggested that 
a wider basis should be given to the Congress by making the primary 
unit a village or a tnohdSla. This can be done even under die existing 
all-India constitution, though it may be necessary to alter some provin- 
cial constitutions for the purpose. If so, I trust you will take early steps 
to make the necessary changes in your provincial constitution. We hope 
that these village and mohdla committees ivill be functioning by the 
end of June 1937. 

Under the terms of this resolution each P.C.C. has to appoint an 
organising secretary. Such a secretary should preferably be a wholetime 
worker. Kindly let us know soon what you pre^ose to do in tiie matter. 

Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Caraihr to f.CjCs. A.I.C.C. Ffle No. P-1/1937-J8, pp. 217-218, N.MM.L. 

2. Tliis ie90lutio& emphasised die need for "increasing the association of the 
masses with the Congress organization" and "giving opportunities to the pri- 
maty members to initiate and consider Congress policies and programme." 

3. Rajendra Prasad, Jairamdas Doulatraro and jayqn'akadi Narayan were tite mem- 
bers this committee. 


m 
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3. C«l«br«tlon of Indopondeneo Day* 


Allahabad 
Januaxy 2/11, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I write to remind you of the approach of January 26tii— Independence 
Day. The fact of elections must not come in the way of this important 
celebration. Indeed the celebration should help us in our election 
work. In the event of polling actually taking place in some placp on 
that day, suitable variations in the manner of celebrations should be 
made, but in any event the day must be celebrated. To permit of Uocal 
variations no detailed directions are being sent, and local commip 
can frame their own programmes. The essential part of it is the hold- 
ing of a meeting in the afternoon or evening and the repetition, by 
th(^ attending, of the independence pledge of 1930 with certain inevit- 
able variations. The last paragraph of this pledge relating to civil dis- 
obedience has been left out, and a few lines added at the end.* 

In the morning, there should be a formal hoisting of the national 
flag, with appropriate ceremony. Householders and shopkeepers should 
also be encouraged to put up or hang national flags. An attempt should 
be made to have these celebrations on an extensive scale, so as to reach 
even remote villages. 

A copy of the pledge® is enclosed. 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Circular to P.C.Cs. A.I.C.C. File No. P-I/1937-38, pp. 209-210, NJd.MJL 

2. The pledge issued on the eve of the salt satyagraha in 1930 had contained 
references to tibat movement and to the moral and material injury done to 
the country under British imperialism. These refaences were ddeted. from 
the pledge and the following lines were added to it: “We recognise that the 
most effective way of grining our freedom is not through violence. India has 
gamed rirength and self-reliance and marched a long way to Swaraj following 
peaceful and Intimate methods, and it is by adhering to diese methods flud 
our countay will attain mdq)endence. We ptedge onrsdves anew to the Inde- 
pendatoe of India and solemnly resolve to carry on non-violenffy the straggle 
for freedom tiB Patu Swaraj is attained." 

3. Hot pcmtod. 
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4. TIm Ban on Indopondonco Plodgo* 

f ^ 

I find that some provincial governments have banned the publication of 
tbe independence pledge. So far as I know, this is the first time that 
this pledge has been banned, although it has been used and rqreated 
often during the past se\'en years. It is evident that the tremendous 
mass enthusiasm for the Congress, which is evident everywhere, has up- 
set the nerves of these governments. For the present, it is not our 
policy or desire to commit breaches of such orders, and so where there 
is a ban, it is desirable not to use this particular pledge ot form of 
words, but the Independence Day meetings must be held widely and a 
brief pledge reiterating the old pledge should be taken. 

1. Statement to the press, Kanpur, 24 January 1937. The Hindustan Times, 25 
January 1937. 


5. On Undnrttanding Congress Policy’ 


Allahabad 
March 3, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I should like to draw your particular attention to the series of resolu- 
tions passed by the Working Committee at Wardha recently. You miBt 
have seen these resolutions in the press and they will be sent to you soon 
from OUT office. These resolutions give a definite and clear lead to tire 
Congress organisation and to the country generally in r^ard to our 
future work and policy both inside the legislatures and outside. Final 
decisions about this policy will no doubt be taken by the A.I.C.G. in 
Ddhi but, whatever tiie decision on the question of ministries mi^t 
be, this general background of our policy is clear and is bound to remain, 
l^refore every newly elected Congress member of the legislatures as 
wdl as all other Congress workers should be folly acquainted with it and 
ithiitild act up to it. You will therefore kindly take immediate steps to 
infmrn all sudt persons as well as all Congress committees in yoiir juris- 
diption of these lesolutiohs. At tire next meeting of your provincial 
Con g ress committee these resoluticms should be read out 

1. Grcuhr to P.C.C$. AXC.C. File, No. P-1/1936, p. 7, 
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In particular, I should like to draw your attention, and through you 
that of all Congressmen in your province, to the immediate necessity 
of our organisational work b^g carried on in rural and other areas at 
almost the same tempo as during election time. The elected manbers 
have a special responsibility for this in their own constituoicies. They 
should also see to it tliat the people in their areas are not harassed or 
ill-treated because of their support of the Congress in the dections and 
every such case should be investigated. i 

Recently hail and frost have done great damage to crops in north 
India and the peasantry in these areas arc alarmed and distressed! In 
all such cases. Congress workers and Congress members of legisla^res 
should make personal enquiries and help the peasantry in putting Tor- 
ward demands for .remission and other forms of help to rdieve their 
distress. 

Leaders and memliers of Congress parliamentary parties should re- 
member that we can enter into no alliances with other groups, nor can 
we negotiate with the government or their representatives in regard to 
our future work in the legislatures. So long as the A.I.C.C. has not 
definitely laid down its directions, no such conversations can serve any 
useful purpose. In the event of any particular developments taking 
place, fte matter should be refened to us to ensure that an identical 
and uniform policy is followed everywhere. 


Yours sincerelv, 
Jawaharial Nehru 

C, To Gopichand Bhargava* 

Allahabad 
March 5, 1937 


My dear Dr. Gopichand, 

Kripalaniji has shown me your letter^ to him. I have taken the treble 
to go into this matter and I must confess that the mrne I look in|o it 
file more it disgusts me. Punjab politics seem to have got into such a 
hopdes state of mess that nothing but a major operation is likely to 
put them on r^t lines. The Congress in the Punjab simply nMaiis a 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. E-17(i)/1936, p. 119, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 27 FdHuaty 1937, he wntte that Ruplal Ftni, ptesideiit of die 
Annitsar Qmgren Onnmittee, and hb followers had worked against the Con- 
gress candidate in the assembly dections and bad been carrying cm a "fdse 
and disg^aeefid pn^aganda’' against him. 
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handful of persons in a few cities, and that handful quarrelling con* 
tinuously. The last elebtions showed us where the Congress was strong 
and where it was weak. Nowhere in India have we got such a flu'ng 
as a typical pro-government party like the Unionist Party gaining so 
much support in the province.* I must confess that I have not quite 
got over the fact that the key seats in the Punjab were left uncontested 
by us. It is my belief that we could have captured almost evoy raral 
seat in the Punjab, Hindu, Muslim, or Sikh, if we had approached the 
peasantry on right lines. 

The Congress does not even go near the peasantry in the Punjab and 
in the cities it is busy with personal squabbles. 

In your letter you point out that those who are conspicuous by their 
absence at the time of action come out when the question of holding 
office in the Congress is concerned. This is perfectly true. But in the 
Punjab, do you not think that it applies in equal measure to both rival 
groups? I have been reading posters issued in Amritsar. I find it diffi- 
cult to decide which side has succeeded in issuing the more objectirm* 
able posters. 

I am writing to the Punjab P.C.C. in regard to these Amritsar matters 
and I shall pursue this question furtiier. Regarding Ruplal Puri it is 
quite possible that the present Punjab P.C.C. is partial to him. But 
I must say that my own efforts to get at solid facts about him have not 
succeeded. It is no good saying vaguely that he has been opposing the 
Congress candidate. It does not even carry me very far if I am told 
that he infonned Malaviyaji that Keshoram had better ■ chances. All 
this may be undesirable, but it does not give me solid ground for dis- 
c^linary action. I am perfectly prepared to take such action if I am 
given die facts. But in spite cff every attempt, such facb are not sup- 
plied to me. Thus it is not just the question of the Punjab P.C.C. not 
acting. 

I have today had a long talk with representatives of Dr. Santram's 
party.* They have given me their version. Even according to ffiis 
version th<w have made any number of mistakes. No doubt Ae (^er 
party must have made an equal number or perhaps more mistakes. I 
am a^ung for an eiqplanation of all these matters. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 

3. It bad mm 9<S eat of 175 seats in the Punjab Assembfy. The Congress had 
won onfy 18 of tite 29 seats contested by it . 

4. Santratt $edi, Sh^jh JoA and Master Pomanand had fEnmed a rival 

Congress oammittee k AaritA opposing die coamittee headed bjn RiqpSd Puri. 

m 
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7. To Maluitma GandhP 


AQsbib&d 

March «, 1937 

My dear Bapu, 

I have yoai letter of the 5th March enquiring about khadi at exhibi- 
tions.* This matter has been repeatedly discussed by us in the coune 
of the past year ever since my return from Europe. The U.P. Provin- 
cial Congress Committee organised one or two exhibitions two or tiinR 
years back. Since then they have not repeated this. But occasionally 
some of our district committees organise exhibitions. Even this has 
grown rarer now. Exhibitions organised by swadeshi sabhas how- 
ever continue. Last November the Allahabad Swadeshi League had 
their annual exhibition. As usual they exhibited mill cloth. They 
wanted me to open the exhibition. For several months I refused to 
agree because of this khadi matter. Ultimately however I agreed to do 
so for various reasons chiefly local. I felt that' my refusal would be mis-: 
interpreted and would do us some injury. In my opening speech there 
I dealt- largely with this question of khadi. 

The question you have put is not easy to answer. The avmge khadi 
worker seems to be of the opinion that khadi should not be eidiibited if 
mill cloth is allowed there. Other Congress workers are usually of a 
contrary opinion on the ground that at such exhibitions there is usually 
a good sale of khadi. Obviously the opinion of the khadi worker who is 
presumed to be an expert at his job and who is anxious to push khadi 
should he almost final. 1 would, therefore, hesitate to give my decision 
apinst him unless I succeed in convincing him. I imagine that from a 
certain long-distance view it is better evra to incur some loss now so as 
to avoid producing any confusion in the public mind as to what khadi 
B and what it is not. This can only be done by adherence to the pto 
sent policy of banning uncertified khadi sales in such eadiibitions. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-27/1937, pp. 521-523, N.M.M.L. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi had written; "As you may remember, the policy of flie 
A.i!SA. bar imariably been not to ediibit khadi at exhibitions held under the 

'' aegis ef' the 'Congress and accepting Indian mill cloth as exhibits fliere. .. .A 
reference has already been made to khadi workers in other provinces and thqr 
. t«n me dwt lifting the bar will certain^ damage khadi ^use ihi^’ t^igae that 
die public uili never be able, to undecstaud the distinction betw^ khadi. md 
mat if 1^ are ediibited at Otogress eahiNtion stalls. I hoU <h» «ga- 
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At the same time I find that uncertified khadi is sold at sudi mdiibi- 
tions and plenty of pe^le patronise it. There are quite large numbers 
of people, as you know,Vho are not particularly keen on buying certi- 
fi^ khadi, but who are pr^red to do so if it comes their way. The 
point is: are we to cater for these people in any special measure or are 
we to concentrate on holding fast to those who desire to use pure khadi 
only? This question has not only its business side but its psychological 
side also. Khadi has, on the one hand, built up a firm foundation for 
itself and there is a body of men in the count^ who must have pure 
khadi, whatever the cost or the trouble. At the same time, khadi does 
not spread as rapidly as it might among other classes who only occa- 
siCHially patronise it. For khadi workers the object should be to develop 
the khadi habit in the latter. That habit comes largely from appeals 
to tiie mind or heart and partly from sheer habit. Ordinarily speaking, 
it would be a good thing to have as many casual purchasers as possible 
so that they may get used to buying and wearing khadi and thus deve- 
lop the real habit. The present policy, to some extent, keeps away this 
casual purchaser and thus reduces the field from which regular khadi 
buyers might be drawn. 

In regard to these exhibitions there is another difficulty. Often enough 
there is no real supervision over the stuffs that come in and textiles made 
of foreign yam are taken, or even some stuffs which are largely fordgn 
and have just a bit of Indian material and work on them. This may 
perhaps be got over with a more stringent control. But the usual Swa- 
deshi league committee is not frightfully keen over this matter. 

Swadeshi exhibitions often raise other issues also nhich cannot be 
ignored. For instance, last year I decided to open it because I felt that 
any otiier decision on my part would have given rise to some trouble 
and Inttemess and thus would have come in the way of our work. 

- Therdbte if ycni want my final opinion I cannot give it very definitely, 
and because of my not being so definite I must respect the opinions of 
others who are working for khadi. I am however inclined to think that 
ft might be preferable to allow khadi to be exhibited and sold in these 
exhibitions under certain conditions which would prevent as far as pos- 
sible (1) something dse being mistaken for khadi and the distinqtion 
between khadi and min doth being clearly preserved, (2) the exclusion 
cf partly fmetgn stufib from the ediibitkms. 

I have just this morning returned from Luclmow. I hope to be here 
fi6r the next six days. On tire 14th I go to Delhi where I hope to meet 
ym onltt^ rSth, In Delhi I ^aO be staying at Ansari’s house. 

iMy mother is improving, I think, though the process is so slow it is 
hardly petcq>tible. 
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I am soiding a cq>y of this letter to Sianleilal dirost. 

Yours affectionately, 
J^awahar 


8. To Shahid Suhrawaidy' 

Allahabad 
March 10, 19^7 

My dear Shahid,® \ 

It was good to hear from you after these many years.® It must be nearly 
ten years since we met. When I was in prison I heard vaguely that 
you had come to India. Since then I have occasionally heard of you 
and when I went to Calcutta I wondered if I would be able to meet 
you. But I was so terribly occupied and I suppose your heavy acade- 
mic duties kept you away. 

1 was very glad to learn that you were being put up as a candidate 
on bdialf of the Congress and I am sorry that you did not succeed. It 
is obvious that this was due to the indiscipline of the Congress people. 
Bengal politics have long been in a terribly muddled state. One might 
almost despair of them. But still one dare not despair at any time about 
anything. 

I like your phrase about me: “One whose unparalleled personal since- 
rity envelops his political doctrines”.* This sounds so nice. But what 
exactly does it mean is more than I can say. However I shall feel warm 
and comfortable, wrapped up in tiiis unparalleled ferment. 

With good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.LC.C. File No. G-5(KW)(i)/1937, p. 389, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1890-1965); pt(rfessor of Iskmic studies, VisvabhaiaH, 1926-32; pnrfessor of 
comparative fine arts at Calcutta University, 1932-43; visiting prtrfessor at 
Columbia University, U.S.A., 1953; later served as Pakisttta’s ambassador to 
^>ain and otbar countries. 

3. He hod written that he had been defeated in the dection to die Bengal Coun- 
cil “due to die bungling of the leaders and die indisc^line of die CongRB 
dected members.” 

4. He wn^: “like the rmt of the world I have been following your extraordhtsy 
ouijmt of talent and energy but Bibi. . .and I often talk of yon as one whose 
w^oaiOded personal sincerity envdops his political docfa^. . . .Please do not 
lo^ iqMm this m iodivitolistic heresy; it is the foundation of my aflEectkm 

ridsutarion foe you.” 

m - 
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Allahabad 
April 16, 1937 


My dear Subhas, 

I got your letter^ of 11th AprQ. I am answering it briefly as I am still 
incne or less bed-ridden. 

I am quite sure that the Working Committee will gladly give you full 
support in your attempts to put an end to die long-standing disputes 
and divisions in Bengal Congress politics. Generally speaking it is the 
policy of die Working Committee not to interfere in local disputes but 
leave them entirely to the province. In Bengal specially the Working 
Committee has not had the least desire to interfere. But when big 
groups come into conflict and the P.C.C. itself just holds the balance 
between the two and matters are continually being referred to us by 
both groups, it becomes impossible to' remain silent. Even so, I dunk 
you will find that the attention of the P.C.C. has been drawn to the 
complaints and they have themselves been asked to deal with them. 
During the last few months we have received a large number of emn- 
plaints, notably from Tippeiah, and all these have been forwarded to 
the B.P.C.C. 

There was one matter about the election of the A.I.C.C. from Bengal 
which prirm fade seemed to be wrong in so far as the counting of votes 
is concerned. We asked for an explanation from the BP.C.C. None 
came for a long time. The matter was, therefore, put up before the 
Working Committee and, with Sarat’s concurrence, a recount was sug- 
gested. Later, an e]q>lanati(m came and so we have kept the matter 
pending for further inquiry. 

Last year I issued a circular to all provinces discouraging local com- 
plaints being made to the A.I.C.C. and emphasizing drat all su^ 
matters must be dealt widi by the P.C.Cs except in rare instances. You 
will remember another difiiculty. The Bengal P.C.C. has in the past 

1. A4.C.C. File No. P-5/1937, pp. 591-595, N.M.M.L. 

2. Bose had written: 'Tou know all about the quarrds in Bengal ui recent years. 

Their roots have gone deq>. The differences centre round personaHties and 
it . is d^ficult to discover any princ^ales underlying them. After my release all 
the g!R>rq>8 have oSetei to work wiih me 1 can think of handHng provin- 

cial affidrs only if I feel that I shall have the full support of the Workmg 
Commits and the different groups will cooperate am<mg themsdves — and not 
merefy with me-^iii carrying out future programme.../* 
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hardly been a properly constituted body because there were no ’psopex 
elections for many years. That difficulty should not arise now. 

It seems to me that the best approach to the Muslim masses should 
be directly through local Congress committees. Kisan sabhas may be 
organised where necessary. But where this is done by semi-Congress 
people it leads to conffict. Where the same persons function in both 
organisations it mahes little difference. But the real point is that yon 
should have an effective agrarian programme. If this is good enoi%b 
it will draw the Muslim masses. If the Congress can adopt it, it k 
desirable that it should do so. \ 

In regard to disciplinary action, I think that flagrant cases of indi^ 
cipline should be dealt with. But too much of disciplinary action 
sometimes creates the impression of an inquisition. 

It seems to me undesirable for prominent Congressmen to form a 
regular party with non-Congressmen in the assembly.® The question is 
not free from difficulty but I think you should at least point out to 
these persons that their action is not proper and it does not fit in with 
their position in the Congress. I understand that Bankim Mukherjee* 
is the vice-president of the Bengal P.C.C. It is open to them to confer 
with other labour and peasant members but to have a regular party is 
definitely undesirable. It may be necessary to ask them later on to 
resign from office in any executive committees of the Congress. For 
the present do not take any extreme step. 

' It is difficult to give a general opinion on this question.® Each case 
rnust be dealt with on its merits. Obviously it will be desirable for you 
to interest yourself personally in these matters. At the same time it 
may be difficult to postpone consideration of all the disputes for many 
moiiths. You and your committee must decide what is best. If com- 
plaints are made to us, we shall refer them back to you but it may he 
lhat an urgent complaint may require quick decision. Perhaps it will 
fadlitate your own work late to have an inquiry committee to go into 
the matte and report to you. f 

3. Banidm Muldterjee and Niharendu Dutt Majumdar, elected to the prbvindal 
assembly as United Front candidates with Congress help, had formed a Parlia- 
mentary Peasant and Libour Party with some non-Congress legisiators. Bose 
wrote to fawaharlal fliat “they do not accept the Congress whip any hmget.'’ 

4. (1897*1961); one of the founder-members of All India Kisan Sabha in ^36; a 
Commnnist Parly member of the Bengal Council, 1936 and Bengal Assembly, 

' 1952-57; deputy leader of the opposftiOn in Bengal Assembly, 1957-61 

5. Bose iivai^ JawaharM to advise him in regard to the large nui^ter of dis- 
putes idKitth die coisstitution of district Congress committees, pendhig before 
the inoviadal Coag;ess committee. 
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This again is difficult for me to advise as so much di^>ends on local 
dicumstances.* Oidinarily it is bad for elections to be postponed and 
yet special cases require ^mial remedies. As a matter of fact, new el^- 
ti^s will have to take place everywhere in the course of the next six 
months or so. As I have stated above, in this and other matters we 
want to leave the decisions in the hands of the P.C.C. But sometimi^ 
when reference is made to us we have to abide by the letter of the coa- 
stitution. If you yourself take all these matters into consideration and 
then decide or, when necessary, make your own recommendations to 
the Working Committee, there should be little difficulty. 

I might inform you that most of us feel that the present Congress 
constitution requires many alterations in regard to elections, etc. A 
committee has been appointed for the purpose. We want these elec- 
tions to start from the primary village committees. 

I have long felt tliat a desirable change in Bengal would be to make 
the city of Calcutta a separate province like Bombay. At present Cal- 
cutta politics and sometimes corporation politics overshadow Bengal's 
problems. A separation of the two would help you to develop that 
healthy agrarian problem of the Bengal districts. This separation can 
only take place with the consent of Bengal Congressmen. I spoke to 
Sarat about this and he seemed to be agreeable* 1 have found most 
people from the Bengal districts to agree to this proposal. Perhaps you 
could circularise your districts about it. 

There is one importani matter to which I should like to draw your 
special attention. This is the question of disciplinary actum apinst 
Nalini Ranjan Saikar.'' I am sorry there has been so much .delay in this 
matter. This is having a bad effect in other provinces. Ihe case is an 
obvious and flagrant one requiring immediate and strong action. I hope 
that you will see that this is done soon. 

I understand that you might be going to Dalhousie soon. If you go 
there while I am in Allahabad, I hope you will break journey here. My 
ptogmmme is to remain here till the 24th April when I go to Wardha 
for, the Working Committee, returning on the 29th, On the 4tii May 
I sail from .Calcutta for Rangoon. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 

- 6;' Itose' !that if eleetbus pbex; in his absence for the remaining dis- 

Irict Cragress comuiittees^ the facttonal disputes would , grow. He therefore 
sought Jawaharbl’s advice whether deciions diould be postponed. 

7. For" joHAing ffie .Bengal ministry formed by the I^^ak Party and the MusUm 
lieagne. 
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10. To B. Raja Bhuahanarao* 


Allahabad 
May 5, 1937 


Dear Coinrade,^ 

I received some time ago your letter® without date in which you have 
drawn my attention to the widening gulf in Andhra between socialists 
and other Congressmen. I am sorry that owing to my illness, and la^er 
the Working Committee meeting, I could not answer it earlier. \ 
lire general question you have raised is important and deserving of 
our careful attention. While it is inevitable that in a great and wid^ 
spread movement like ours, differences of opinion arise and sometimes 
there is a pull in diffident directions, it is obviously undesirable and 
injurious to our cause if these differences affect our action and promote 
indiscipline in our ranks. To prevent dr, at any rate, to mitigate this 
evil we can issue general directions and see that they are obeyed. We 
must also examine specific causes and instances of conflict in action and 
try to lay down a correct course of action in regard to them. 

One of these specific matters has been the use, on occasion, of ffie 
red flag. On this question I have recently issued a circular letter* to all 
provincial Congress committees and this has found publicity in die press. 
So I shall not say anything further about this matter. 

In Andhra, so far as I know, there are, quite apart from manbers of 
the Congress Socialist Party, individual unattached persons calling them- 
selves socialists who frequently act in an indisciplined manner. I believe 
that some months back there was some conflict between these individuals 
and die Socialist Party and the latter took action against them. 

It is di£Ecult to deal with the matter properly except in the case of 
specific instances which can be investigated and, if necessary, action 
takoi. If such instances are brought to our notice, we shall certainly 
enquire into these and take other steps. In your letter you mention 
certain sudi matters. The reference to the recent assembly elections & 
vague and .1 am afraid nothing can be done about diem now. 

1. AI.C.C. File No. P-3{i)/1937-38, n». 269-271, N.MAi.L. 

2. Secretary, West Godavan District Congress Committee. 

3. He had written that during the elections the socialists had canied on propa- 
ganda for Omgress candidates as a diSaent grot^. On 1 A^nil die social^ 
and m» 40 C»£sts had taken out two difierent ptocesrimis and dionted dogaris 
against each other. He added; “Some Cemgress Socialists seem to devdop a 

i^tality from trhkh diey want to hxdc upon others as ontonebatief.'' 

4. See pent, afe^tion 8, item 1. 
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As i^rds April 1st, I am surprised to learn that the Andhra P.C.C. 
circulated for adoption a^^olution other than that issued by me 
the whole country.® This'''seems to me very improper for the P.C.C. 
Hie resolution 1 had issued as President was issued to ensure unifcmnity 
all over India. It was issued after consultation with the Working Com- 
mittee. It was in almost the identical language used by the All India 
Convention in Delhi, and it was the duty of every P.C.C. to adopt it 
in its entirety without any change whatever. In this matter I am en- 
quiring from the Andhra P.C.C., but from what you have written it ap- 
pears that those who objected to the P.C.C. resolution were clearly right. 

As for the red Hag bdng used in the procession on that day, die use 
of it was improper in a Congress procession. If other groups or orga- 
nisations, such as labour or peasant groups, as such, wanted to carry 
the red flag somewhere in the procession where they were marching, they 
could do so. But this implied that some non-Congress or semi-Congress 
groups were joining and cooperating with a Congress procession. Even 
so, the red flag could not be displayed prominently. The dominant and 
obvious flag in every Congress procession must be the national flag. 
There must be no rivalry between the two and no confusion on this 
issue in the public mind. Those who join a Congress procession must 
agree to treat it as such and not to do anything to it which makes it 
some other kind of procession. 

I do not know why the Andhra P.C.C. prohibited speeches on April 
1st. They were not prohibited elsewhere and I see no reason why there 
should have been such prohibition. But if a P.C.C. definitely issues 
such a direction, it should certainly be obeyed. Not to obey it is to 
prrmiote indiscipline. 

'Fhe slogan which you say was used by some socialists on that day was 
objectionable. The fact that two meetings ware held and two proces- 
sions taken out was also very objectionable. If this kind of thing con- 
tinues and develops, it is bound to pot an end to all possibility of united 
action. 

It is difficult to lay down any general rule about slogans. Some are 
good, some bad, some on the border line. Some latitude may be allow- 
ed to a crowd, indeed it has to be allowed, but this must not mean die 
encouragement of slt^ns which are in effect an attack on the Congress. 

5. Hie leiolation issued by Jawaharlal read: “In order to demonstrate cffectrv^ 
the will of fhe Indian perqile to resist the hnposidon of the unwanted Consb- 
tutkni as m ovnest of their detenninatimi to bundi a powerful mass 
movaoeat lot its destructioa, the Congress issues a call for a nation-wide hartal 
or geuttd OcSee ^ril 1, fte day on whk* the new Constitutian is to 
be toaiqpiiated.” 
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As the subject you have raised is important, I am sending a c<^y of 
this letter to the secretary of the Andhra P.C.C. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


11. To Secretary, Madras Provincial Varnashrama Swarajya 
Sangha' 


Allahabad 
June 19, 1937 


Dear Sir, 

On my return from Burma and Malaya I received your letter® of the 
9th June together with its enclosures. Tlie statement® that I issued 
some time back regarding the Congress policy towards religion is a cor- 
rect statement of the Congress position in so far as the Karachi Con- 
gress laid it down, lire Congress stands for the free exercise of rdigion 
and for freedom of conscience subject to public order and morality. 

You have however sought to extend this definition so as to prevent 
the Congress from considering questions of untouchability, temple entry 
and the like. You should know that this is a totally unjustified inter- 
pretation of the Congress position, and the removal of untouchability in 
all its forms has been (me of the fundamental planks of the Congress 
for many years past. It is obvious that your conception of religion in- 
cludes in it the forcible suppression by law and otherwise of other peo- 
ple to cunform to ycfur own (pinion in the matter. That is the very 
reverse of what die Congress thinks and lays down in regard to religious 
freedom. The very idea of untouchability is one which offends a^inst 
the Karachi resolutiem on fundamental rights. It oftends against free- 
dom of religion. It is open for an individual, if he objects to iniidUg' 
widi any other group, to retire to some place where he may Uve Apdit 
hem the world. He may go to the Himabyas or to sohie isbiid iii the 

1, A,I.C.C. Fik No. P-19 (ii)/1937, K>. 199-^1, kM.M.L, . . 

.2. He owaplabed that lUjagopalachari, kada of the Congress oig^isatkni and 
(tf the ndnisby in Mathas, was acting agahast the policy of the Con^press by 
snppocting the teazle entry prodamation and other pisefy, idigious issnes. 

3. See pp. 125-129. 
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sea. It is not c^en to him, in order to please himsdf, to impose 
will on large numbers ofivpthers and prevent them from toking their 
share in social life. If any member of your organisation objects to meet- 
ing untouchables, the Congress does not force him to meet them. He 
can pray in solitude in his own house or wherever else he pleases. But 
if your organisaticm, on the other hand, seeks to compel others to con- 
form to your way of thinking in the matter of religion, then it goes be- 
yond its function and, according to my way of thinking, beyond public 
order and morality. 

It is obvious that there may be a difference of opinion on this issue 
as there is between you and me. I have not a shadow of doubt that 
you are hopelessly in enor and it surprises me that anybody should think 
in terms which are repugnant to me because they are based on the sup- 
pression of human beings by others of their Idnd. How should these 
(juestions then be decided? Obviously the democratic way of settling 
ihese questions is for the majority to decide. I am perfectly prepared 
to accept the verdict of the Hindu majority on this issue when the time 
crunes. When we have the power to do so, we shall no doubt consult 
the people concOTied and abide by their decision in the matter. Mean- 
while, it is open to all of us to carry on propaganda on behalf of flie 
policy we approve of. That policy in so far as I am concerned is one 
of complete and absolute removal of untouchability in all shapes and 
forms. 

In this matter it is evident that we differ, and as I have stated above 
the only way to settle it is democratically. To enable such a settlement 
to take place we must work for a free India, whatever our opinions on 
these questions might be. 

I have therefore to inform you that in this matter I am entirely m 
agreement with Mr. C. Rajagopalachari.* 

Yours truly, 
fawaharlal Nehru 


’4.ytii'Iii» Jete oi 3 May 1937 to the secxetaiy of Swarajya Sangha, Rajagopab- 
’’ that "the Travancore Temple Entry Proclamation » a good 

uid noble act. . . .Pt. JawahattaTs opinion that ffie Confess is a purely politi- 
cal oqB*r*sation h quite right and does not affect the situation as regards what 
ffindas shoold do as Hindns and lovm of Hinduism. Some of us are not only 
CongnasnMSn. We have alsU other interests in life besides politics. Moreover, 
the contribatk>B that Ifhidus Should make to politics is inextricably mixed with 
ffitir attitude towards a betier ordering of Hindu society." 
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12. To Ohabaii Khan* 


Allahabad 
June 19, 1937 


Dear Clonirade,’ 

1 have just received your letter. I am surprised to learn that the dis- 
trict Congress committee discarded the suggestion to hoist the national 
flag on the day of Deshbandhu’s death anniversary. Without erjquir- 
ing from them as to why this was so I cannot express any final opinion. 
But it was eminently fit that on such a day the &g should be hois^. 

As regards the kirtan and sweets distribution, I think you have Mis- 
understood their purpose. A kirtan is a singing of music of an entirely 
inoffensive character and people of other faiths often attend it. It is 
true that it is a Bengali Hindu custom which is often given effect to at 
death anniversaries. Personally I am not interested in it. But I think 
there is no harm in it if people wish to have it. I do not think you 
can say that it is an intrusion of religion. I think that it would be 
better on such occasions for individuals, if they so wish it, to arrange 
for such music, and not for Congress committees to arrange tiie func- 
tion. But this is my personal opinion and I do not think it will be 
right to impose it on others. You are right in raising an objection to 
the inclusion of religious ceremonies in any Congress activity. We have 
to be careful about this. In regard to religion of course we allow per- 
fect freedom. But it is desirable that the Congress as such should not 
mganise religious functions. Sometimes, however, especially when pro- 
minait Congressmen die or there are death anniversaries, one cannot 
ignrne the sentiment of the peojde and some such thing as hrtan takes 
place and Congressmen join it. 

As you know, it has long been the custom for both Hindus and Mus- 
lims to jmn each other’s festivak like the DiwdU, Dasehra, the Id and 
others. 'Ihey do not join the religious part of it, but for the social part 
of it. It is desirable that there should be this common intercourse to 
promote comradely feelings. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1, AJ.ee. Fite No. P-5/W37, pp. 523-524, N.M.MX. 

2. A Cemgressmaa at Barisal, now in Bsnj^adedi. 
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tS. To Surmh Majumdw< 


Allahabad 
June 20, 1937 


Dear G}mrade, 

Your letter* of May 15tli met me here on my return from my tour. You 
have raised an interesting question about the ethics and the policy which 
should govern nationalist journals. I can only briefly give you my per- 
sonal opinion on the subject. Every newspaper has an obvious duty to 
its readers to give all kinds of news to enable them to come to right 
conclusions about it. Any deliberate suppression of news for fear of 
government displeasure or for any other reason offends against the prin- 
ciples which should govern the life of a journalist. He should be pre- 
pared to give publicity to anything that is really news even though he 
may not approve of it. 

That is the theory of it and the more it is translated into practice the 
better. But inevitably in practice many other considerations come into 
play and a journalist will judge the value of news from his own stand- 
point and will give such importance to the news in his display as he 
thinks it deserves. It is well known that even by headlines and general 
display the value of a news-item can be increased or decreased. Obviously 
a journalist who holds by a certain policy, for instance Indian national- 
ism and freedom, will like to give publicity to matters which help the 
nationalist cause. He should not suppress other matters but his stress 
will be different. 

In tc^d to the Coronation, everything depends on the stress diat a 
newspaper gave to it. To attach too much importance to such an event, 
with all 'ijb attendant ceremcmies and pomp and circumstance, seems to 
me, quite apart from the Congress attitude in the matter, undesirable as 
this turns the public mind from important questions and policies to shows 
and demonstrations. Personally I have no interest whatever in it and 
I confess that I have not read either in the newspapers here or in the 
newspapers I got from England any full account of Ae Coronation. The 
subject did not interest me in the slightest. What did interest me was 
the political implication of the Coronation and how it was sought by 


1. A.I.C.C. Ffle No. P-5/W37. pp. 509-513, NAf.M.L. 

2. He had drawn Jawidiarlars attration to an editorial in the Amrita Boar Ptitrika 
of 15 May 1937, critidshig flic Ananda Baur Patriha for not pablidiing any 
news ahont the Coronation of George VI. 
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Ibu to rase up the somewhat feding prestige oi lojslty. There is ^ 
reasmi why we should be parties to this organised effort to boom up 
royalty. There seems to me an element of vulgarity about it all. 

\Vhat I have written above has hardly anything to do with the Con- 
fess resolution on non-participation in the Coronation activities. So 
that even apart from the Congress attitude, I would have ptefened intel- 
ligent newspapers to deal with the Coronation briefly and without indul- 
ging in too much sentiment or sob-stuff. The Congress attitude, how- 
ever, drew pointed attention to the political aspect of all these celebra- 
tions and how capital was made out of them by British imperialism in 
India. That is an important matter and it is the business of the mur- 
nalists in India not to be made tools by British imperialism in mis 
ieq>ect. While therefore giving important news in their columns they 
should take every care not to boom up this imperialism by the kind of 
news that oftra comes through. If I had been in charge of newspapers, 

I would have dealt with Coronation news on this basis. That is, impor- 
tant news would have been given but long and futile accounts of the 
pomp and pageantry and of the dresses worn would have been omitted. 

I would have sought to point out to my readers the inner significance .0^ 
all this pomp and show and how every effort was being made by modem 
means of publicity to whip up enthusiasm for monarchy. The recent 
abdication of ex-King Edward was a blow to the monarchy in. En^nd.* 
Because of this it became necessary to shout even more loudly at tire 
time of the Coronation. There is no reason whatever why we in India 
should be swept off our feet or lose our sense of proportion because of 
this widespread publicity in England. And newspapers should h;:lp the 
public in retaining a correct perspective. 

I gather ffiat the Ananda Bazar Patrika has not given much import- 
ance in its columns to the Coronation celebrations. It deserr^ to be 
conunended for this sound attitude. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahailal Ndira 


: 3; ISng Xidwatti VllI hod al)dicated on 11 December 1936 06 ffie issiie of ha 
maniage to hhs. Simpson. 
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14. Th« Coii|pMs~»d LaN»ur aiwi.PMwaiit OrganiMtioiisi 


Since my return from Burma and Malaya I have received many letters 
from Congrcss committees and Congressmen enquiring about Ae duty 
of Congressmen towards labour and peasant organisations. Should these 
organisations be encouraged or not? And, if so, what form should they 
take, what relation, if any, should they bear to the Congress? These 
problems have arisen, in many provinces and they require our serious 
consideration. Sometimes these problems are largely personal, some- 
times they are mainly provincial, but behind them always there is the 
larger issue. In dealing with the local aspects of the problem, we must 
inevitably consider these peculiarities and even personalities. But we 
must be clear about the principles and the real issues before we lose 
ourselves in the forest of local detail. 

How has this problem arisen? Not surely just because of a few per- 
sons acting in a particular way, but because of the dynamics of the very 
struggle in which we are engaged. It is a sign of our growth and the 
rising consciousness of the masses. For that growth the National Con- 
gress is mainly responsible and to it therefore must go the credit in a 
large measure for this new mass consciousness. The Congress has work- 
ed f(X it and if success comes to it. Congressmen must not fight shy of 
this. Therefore this new development is to be welcomed even though 
it might bring scnne occasional complications with it. 

These complicatioi^s are to some extent inherent in the situation. The 
Congress is predominantly a political organisation represmting the urge 
of all classes of Indians towards national freedom. A labour or peasant 
organisation is essentially a group or class organisation primarily interest- 
ed in the welfare and advancement of tiiat group or class. The Con- 
gress thinks and acts mainly on the political plane, the workers' organi- 
sation cm the functional and economic plane. Yet the differences are 
not so great as one would imagine and the devdr^ment of our struggle 
ffiid of political consciousness brings the two dose to each offu^ and they 
overlap to a cmisideiable extent. The Congress, beoanse of its close twidh 
with the masses, because indeed it is by far the biggest mass orj^nisa- 
tion in fee^coontry, inevitably begins to thirdc and act in terms of tire 

1. Aitide on 28 Jone 1937. The Bombay Cbroakle, 2 July 1937. fUfiiiotod 
in Erghttot MaO&t in India, (Allahab«i, 1938), 213-227. 
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ectmomic grievances and disabiliries of the masses, diat is the workeis, 
peasants and otheis. The labour and peasant organisations are forced 
to the conclusion fliat economic disabilities cannot be removed to any 
large extent unless political freedom is achieved and power comes to the 
people as a whole. Tims the two overlap and the joint anti-imperialist 
front grows up. 

In any country under alien domination the political aspect always over- 
shadows otiier aspects. This in itsdf would make the Ckrngress .the 
dominant organisation in the country, but this predominance has been 
further intensified by the part that the Congress has played in recent yfeats 
in our struggle for freedom. The Congress is thus t<^ay far and aray 
the most powerful and the most widespread organisation in India;! it 
has tremendous mass appeal and mass support; even the workers and 
peasants look up to it and are influenced by it far more than by their 
own class organisations. Other organisations are not even bad seconds. 
The Congress has obviously not achieved this mass influence and support 
by its political programme only. It has done so by its magnificent record 
of sersdce and sacrifice, and by its direct approach to the masses and its 
increasing economic orientation, which is understood by those masses 
more than the purely political objective. It is interesting to compare the 
organisational and basic strength of the Congress in various parts of 
India. This strength varies directly with this economic orientation and 
mass contacts. 

Thus from the point of view of our freedom struggle, both in its poli- 
tical and economic aspects, it is essential that the Congress should be 
strengthened. Everything that weakens it, weakens that struggle, and 
weakens even the workers’ and peasants’ movements, for neither of these 
is strong enough to make much headway without Congress support It 
is the realisation of this fact tliat has brou^t about the demand all 
over the country, and from all kinds of quarters, for a joint anti-imperia- 
list front under Congress auspices. Inde^ the Congress itself is increas- 
ing^ considered this joint front. 

But in spite of all this the Congress remains, and has to lemafo, a 
national organisation and it cannot always r^resent the functional or 
dass interests of tire workers and peasants. It cannot function as a 
trade union cn: kisan sabha. In actual practice where its contacts with 
the peasantry are considerable, it almost functions as a kisan sabha. 
The general ten^cy is for the Congress to devdq[> into a predominant- 
ly pt^nt organ^tion and this process is likely to coaitinui^ but the 
lea<feidi^ is bound to remain with the middle clas^, chiefly tiic lower 
nuddte e]ii»€^ so kmg as tire Congress iranains the National Onigress 
and tiriei not undergo a sea-ehaitge mto smnething otfody d^rrart 
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Bat these are speculatirais about the future and it is the present tiiat 
concons us. Ilie outstau^ng facts of the present are; (1) the Ccuigress 
must be stroigthened because it is the cmly organisation which can lead 
us effectively to our goal; and (2) the rising consciousness of and fer* 
ment among the masses. If these two facts are correlated then we have 
a powerful movement which grows in strength and leads us to success. 
This is the basic reason for and the raison detre of the emphasis that 
is being laid on mass contacts. And be it remembered that this applies 
to all— Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian masses. The cleavages of 
religious faith do not affect this programme at all. We taUc loosely 
sometimes (ff Muslim mass contacts, but this is not a communal move- 
ment dealing with Muslims only. Our programme is identical in diis 
respect for Muslims and Hindus or others; only in order to draw the at- 
tention of our workers to work amongst the Muslim masses have we 
talked of Muslim mass contacts. 

Crmtacts with the masses can be of two kinds: direct contacts Ity 
means of Congress members and village committees among the workos 
and peasants, and contacts with the workers’ and peasants’ organisations. 
The first of course is essential and needs no argument. Without it the 
second does not come into the picture at all, for the second can only 
be a corollary to the first. If the Congress has not got direct and wid^ 
spread and deep contacts with the masses, it is bound to be influenced 
far more by the middle classes and will thus move away to some ext^t 
from the mass outlook which it has been its consistent aim to develop. 
It must, dierefore, be the aim of every) Congressman, and luote specially 
those who have the interests of labour and the peasantry at heart, to 
devdop these direct contacts by enrolling Congress members frwn the 
working classes and establishing village committees. 

The second kind of contacts, that is some kind of organisational rela- 
tion of the Congress with working class organisations, involving fui^ 
tional representation, has been discussed for some time past and is still 
being, discussed. It involves a basic change in the Congress constitu- 
tion imd I do not know when, if ever, it will be given dfcct to. Per- 
sonally I am in favour of the principle being admitted and given ^ect 
to gradually as the U.P. Provincial Congress Committee has recranmend- 
ed» 'Itiis will not make much di£ference to bqgin with, as the workm’ 
and peasants’ unions, which are properly organised and capable of taloi^ 
advantage of the Congress affiliation, are very limited in number; and 
then tire conditions iot affiliation wmild be laid down by the Congress. 
But this question does not atise now as tire Congress constitute do« 
not penuit sudi affi^tion or any kind of functional lepiesraitatkMi. w 
is a qutotkm^^s^ we need not consider it furthw here. But 
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this I should like to emphasise a^in, that those who are hi fxwat of 
thn change cannot bring it about from outside pressure; tiiey can only 
do so by having a large enough Congress membership of wodcets and 
peasants who want such a change. If tiie outside pressure is at any 
time great enough to compel the Congress to bow to it against its own 
wiD, that will mean that the outside organisatkms are more powerful than 
the Congress, and if so why affiliate? But this is a highly unlikely 
contingency. , 

While it is trae that this question is beyond our purview at pre^t, 
we see something vagudy similar to it developing all over the cournxy. 
This is the increasing cooperation in actual work between local Cm- 
gress committees and working class organisations. Sometimes even jopt 
informal committees- have been formed. Often enough the leadihg 
spirits of those local organisations are prominent Congressmen and so 
there is no difficult' in having this cooperation. But there is something 
more in it than this common link; there is the demand for this coopa:a- 
tion and a realisation that it is highly necessary. 

Having kid so much stress on the importance of bringing in wmkers 
and peasants directly into the Congress, let us now consider the desira- 
bility of having separate working ckss organisations. There can be no 
doubt whatever that both industrial workers and peasants have, or ought 
to have, the inherent right to organise themselves. That is in the nature 
of a fundamental right which die Congress has repeatedly recognised. 
There is no romn for argument about it. The Congress has gone a step 
further and encouraged, in theory at least, the formation of such unions. 

Tlic case of industrial worken is clearer than that of the peasantry. 
It seems to me that anyone intaested in such labour must come to the 
oondusion that it is the bounden doty of the workers to orpnise them- 
selves in trade onions, and for others to help them to do so. The trade 
union movement is the inevitable counte^rt of modem industry; it 
must grow as industry grows. The Congress widi all its mass crmtacts 
cannot function as a trade onion, and the numerous wmkeis’ problems 
and conflicts that arise can only be dealt with by a trade onion. From 
the pomt of view of our larger freedom movement also the organisation 
of wotkos in trade unions is essential for such organised workers develop 
strraigth and momentum and a high degree of political contoioosness. 
Thaid^ Congressmen should help in toe organisation of trade unirms, 
and he^ also, in so far as they can, in toe day to day struggles oi toe work- 
ers. Tlmie il^ld be cooperation between toe kical C<m$p»ss coinmitlee 
rmd the trade union. T^ trade union, is of course in no way toe 
Conpess cnjpnisation, nor is it subject to offidal Congress omtiol. Rot 
it must recognise that m political matters the lead of toe Congress has 
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to be followed aiid any oiber couise will prove injurious to tbe fteed<xn 
struggle and even to tb^orkers’ movement In economic matters and 
fbose relating to workers' grievances, die union can have whatever pro- 
gramme it chooses, even though this may he in advance of the Congress 
programme. Congressmen, in their individual capacities, can and should 
be members or friends of the union and as such will of course give it 
dieir advice. But a Congress committee as such should not try to con- 
bol a trade onion. Recently a case came to my notice when the Con- 
gress committee tried to interfere with the elections to the executive 
committee of a labour union. This seems to me highly undesirable. It 
is unbecoming for a Congress committee to do so and unfair to the 
union. It is bound to lead to conflict or to the conversion of the union 
into smnething which is not essentially a labour union. Congressmen, 
of course, whri have served the cause of labour, have every right to take 
part in the affairs of the union. 

Transport workers stand on exactly the same footing as other indus- 
trial workers and their organisation in special unions is highly nec«»ary. 
It is also desirable to organise separately and functionally diose workers 
in cities who carry on particular professions and whose economic inter- 
ests are allied, such as tongawdas, thelawdas, ekkawdas, mallahs (fisher- 
men and boatmen), stone-breakers, petty clerks, press wmkeis, sweepers, 
and the like. All these should of course be brought directly into the 
Congress fold as primary members, but they have special problems of 
their own, and a functional oiganisation gives them strength and self- 
reliance. It is easier for them later on to take part in Congress work. 
This df course presumes that Congressmen are in intimate touch wiA 
their special organisations and give them every help in time ctf need. 

Mix^ labour unions and mazdur sabhas in a city, consisting cff work- 
ers from various trades and businesses, are usually not successful, lliete 
is no functional unit)’ amongst them, no common urge to cooperation 
or action; and if a political unity is desired, the Congress is there to give it. 

Hie important problem of the peasantry remains, and this, after all, 
is the most important of our problems. In the term peasantry, 1 in- 
clude the peasant proprietors as well as the tenants, the petty zamindats 
of ^e Punjab and elsewhere, the kisans of the U.P. and Bihar, and the 
hishah of Bengal and Orissa. The same method of treatment will not 
a{^ly to all tltese; there will be i^riations. But, for the momoit, I asn 
dralipg mth ^ Congress approach to their special organisations. 

Hie Congress has foBy recognised the right erf tiie pleasantry to cn^ 
themselves and in theory the consideratiems I have advanced in 
hvour erf trade unicniS' apply to them alsa But there is a di^si^enee. 
It is ndatavely ea^ to orgsnhe factory workers and riie liki^ they are a 
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closely-lcnit group, working shoulder to shoulder and obviously sufieiing 
from common disabilities. It is far more difEcult to organise the pea* 
santry, loosely scattered and thinking almost always in terms of die in> 
dividual and not of the group. We have experienced all these difScul- 
ties in the course of our Ccmgress work and thus we find that while Con- 
gress influence ovet the peasantry is very great, our organisational strength 
among them is much less. Tens of millions look up to the Congress 
and owe allegiance to it, but the actual membership is counted in hun- 
dreds of thousands only. i 

Where Congress committees are working effectively in village areu, 
an effective kisan oiganisation in the same area would largely overlap. 
ITiere would be duplication of effort and waste of energy. The Coii- 
gress itself is usually considered by the peasantry as their own organisa- 
tion, and that is as it should be. Ihus we find that in such areas sepa- 
rate kisan organisations have not grown up, although the kisan movement, 
as a part of the Congress and moie or less within its fold, is strong. 
Where, however. Congress committees are not functioning effectively 
in the villages, the gap is bound to be filled sooner or later by peasant 
organisations. The important fact to be borne in mind is that there is 
deep ferment in the peasantry all over India and a powerful, though 
partly unconscious, desire on their part to do something to get rid of their 
many burdens, which have become quite unbearable. Fundamentally 
this is due to economic conditions, but also there is the fact that the 
political movement, under the leadership of the Congress, has raised 
mass consciousness and made them resent many things which they used 
to bear silently like dumb beasts. They have also had a glimmering of 
the ^tectivraess oi oiganisation and united mass action. So they are 
eaqjectant and if the Congress call does not reach their ears, some other 
will, and they will respond to it. But the call that will find echo iA 
their hearts must deal with their own sufferings and the way to get rid 
of them. 

Because of this we find today all manner of strange people, who have 
never bad anydiing to do with the peasantry before, talking in terms of 
ecopomic programmes and trying in their uncoutii way to woo the pw- 
santiy. Even political reacticmaries of the deq>e$t dye discuss unctuous- 
ly .agrarian programmes. Nothing will or can come out of' this, for far- 
reaching a grayian refcum will never come out of political reactkm. But 
this attitude (rf theirs shows us the way the wind blows. 

Tlub wbid is blowing to fte villages and to ffie nuid huts where dwell 
|)Oierty^strick^ peasantry, and it is likely to become a humcmie if 
^sdflef do e s aot-omne to them »)On. All our political (hoUmds and 
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discussions aie but the background for the outstanding and overwhelm- 
ing problem of India— land probl^n. 

The Congress has realued this in a large measure, and in spite (rf ifa 
political preoccupations it has laid down an agrarian programme. This 
programme, though it does not go to the root of the problem, is sub- 
stantial and far-reaching and undoubtedly would bring idief to the pea- 
santry. So far as I know, agrarian programmes drawn up the pea- 
sant organisations do not differ greatly from this. But the drawing up of 
a theoretical programme is not enough. It must be given the fullest 
publicity among the peasant masses and the organisation must reach 
the village. Further we must draw up definite schemes and proposals 
on the basis of this programme. These proposals will vary in different 
parts of India as conditions differ. It is the business of provincial Con- 
gress committees and Congress assembly parties to draw up these pro- 
posals. It is true that we may not be in a position to give effect to this 
full programme under the present conditions. But we must be ready 
with it, to the smallest detail, so that when the time comes we can go 
ahead confidently and with speed. 

I have pointed out that present conditions in India and the very 
dynamics of the situation are leading to the organisation of the pea- 
santry. The example of other countries points to the same Conclusion. 
Therefore it seems to me inevitable that peasant organisations will grow 
up. Where the Congress is itself largely a peasant organisaticm separate 
kisan sabhas and the like will not function effectively as organmtmns, 
though they may offer occasional platforms for the ventilatkm of kisan 
grievances. Where Congress contacts with village folk are weak, die 
kisan organisation will develop more. In any event, die growth of pea- 
sant organisations, weak or strong, will take place. What should be our 
attitude to them? 

We caimot say that there should be no peasant organisations. That 
would be contrary to the declared Congress policy; it would be wroi^ 
in principle, and it would come into conflict with that living movement 
and ferment that we see all around us. Nor can we say that a kisan 
sabha should be just a wing of the Congress, each member of die sabha 
being also a primary member the Congress. Ibat would be an absur- 
dity, tor un^ those conditions it is hardly necessary to have a kisan 
sabha. It scons to me also out of die question to place peasant organs* 
sadore in iSbs same category as the AH India Spinners Association or the 
Vilh^ Indnstries Association. Sudi restrictions will not str^ the growth 
dE sqpaiafe peas^t organisations; diey will mily result in putting them 
emtsi^ the i^le nf the Cong^ and make them look iqxm it as a par% 
faosdte body. 
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It is important that there should be no thought of rivalry between 
the two for this will be injurious to both, more specially to the peasant 
organisation which is bound to be much weaker. If large nutrtbets of 
peasants are direct mmbers of the Congress and leading Congressmen 
are interested in the peasants’ grievances, there will be no rivalry arid in 
^ect, though not organisationally, the peasant organisation will be a 
kind of a wing of the Congress. 

There are of course difficulties in such vague contacts and possibilities 
of friction. Th«e difficulties are inherent in the situation and we Mve 
to face them. The more real our politics are, the more they deal wth 
the problems of life and the many facets of a vast and complex ^d 
dynamic movement, the more we We to face fresh problems and adjbst 
ourselves to changing situations. For life itself is complex and evhr' 
changing. Any advice I may give today on this or any other subject 
may not hold good some time later for conditions may change. 

And then principles may be good but it is not always easy to apply 
them in practice. Thus we find today that sometimes the iWn sabha 
platform is used in opposition to the Congress. Sometimes political or 
communal reactionaries try to do so; more often, some Congressmen who 
do not approve of the local Congress conunittee or its office-bearers find 
the kisan sabha platform a convenient place from which to attack them 
A rival Congress group thus may exploit anotiier organisation to gain 
power in the Congress itself. Thus the kisan sabha sometimes becomes 
a temporary home for the recalcitrants of the Congress, or even those 
against whom disciplinary actiofn has been taken by Congress committees. 
I have had reports of kisan conferences being organised within a couple 
of miles of a district political conference, on the same day and at Ae 
same time. This was intentionally done to injure the Congre» con- 
feience and attract some people away from it. I have furtiber had re- 
ports of processions organised to interfere with Omgress conferences, of 
slogans offensive to the Congress being shouted there, of flag conflicts 
being dehheiately engineered. 

This kind of Aing is highly objectionable and all Omgressmen must 
oppose this folly and this ejqrkatation of the kisan movement in fire in- 
of particular groups and individuals. It does not injure ^ (jon* 
ipess ultiinatdy, exoq^ in so far as it produces confusion in the minds 
the unsi^diisticated and simple-ttunded peasantry. It injures far mme 
those who indulge in such practices. I have previously writtoa about 
tbe Sag and I want to repeat that any attempt to dishonour the naticaial 
by uhosoever committed, carmot be toleiated.’ We have no gtio* 

1 site' putt, section 9, stem 1. 
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vance against the led Sag. For my part, I like it and honour it as tiie 
symbol of ibe workm’ atniggle and sacrifices. But it is grossly unfair 
to that flag to treat it as a kind of rival of the national flag. 

N(u can we tolerate direct attacks on tbe Congress and offensive 
slogans. Persons who indulge in them do grave injury to die cause they 
claim to have at heart Ibis of course does not mean that criticism 
of Congress policy is not to take place. Full freedom of criticism is as 
the breath of life to living and grOw'ing organisations. 

All such incidents have a local significance and are usually connected 
with local affairs. They should be dealt wito locally or, if necessary, 
reference can be made to the A.I.C.C. office. When any Crmgressman 
indulges in persistent attacks on the Congress or in activity which is 
defiiutely harmful to Congress work and prestige, his case should be 
considered separately and referred to the P.C.C. or the A.I.C.C. 

But we are concerned much more with the larger problem and we 
must not be led away from it by local peculiarities. To face and solve 
tliat problem we must develop direct contacts with the peasantry. I 
think also that we should develop and maintain friendly and coopera- 
tive relations with peasant organisations and Congressmen should belong 
to them in large numbers. But we must avoid the development of any 
s^se of rivalry between the two. The principles we follow are clear 
enough but the human factor is equally important, and if the latter 
functions prr^rerly there should be a minimum of trouble and friction. 


15. To Roi Kumwr Chakravarty' 

Allahabad 
July 1, 1957 

Dear Comrade,* 

Your letter of the 29th June.* 

It is always a little difficult to define precisely the scope of political 
or s ocia l intercourse. The real thing to appreciate is the intention of 

1. A.I.C.C. Fik No. E-5/1936, pp. 97-99, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1W2-1975); a Congressman and professor in a college at Calcutta, mediber, 

Cffluslituent Assembly, 1946-47 and Pakistan Constituent Assembly, 
1947-52} retwned to India, 1953. 

3. He had written that the resolution passed by the Working Committee m 

1937 Congressmen to avoid cooperatiem or contacts wiffi the officials 

rtarification. He specially asked whether the Congress legislators riwtild 
not anpnadi ffie ministers in charge of detenus for ertending to ffiem some 
relief and added that it was not possible to completdy awrid the 

(ffifoiab aft fewer levels. 
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the resolution and this is clear enough. This resolution refers particul- 
arly to the provinces where minority ministries are in existence but the 
policy it lays down is not new. It is the old policy of the Congress 
to avoid cooperation or contacts as far as possible with officials of the 
government. This refers primarily to official and semi-official functions 
and such functions, even though they might be of a social character, 
which tend to enhance the prestige of the government and its officials. 
It does not bar all social dealings for many such are the result of domes- 
tic or other relations. This policy must be generally pursued by all 
Congressmen, whether they are M.L.As or not. Obviously we cann(» be 
strict with the primary members of the Congress but in regard to pro- 
minent Congressmen we should be stricter. > 

In the provinces where there are minority ministries, special efforts 
were being made by ministers to develop contacts with Congress M.L.As. 
This had to be stopped as it might have led to complications and a 
lessening of our discipline. The same rule, generally speaking, applies 
to the provinces where the ministers have a majority. You will notice 
that such contacts uith ministers are not absolutely banned— they are 
made subject to the express consent of the leader of the party. This 
policy applies to other Congressmen also but inevitably they stand on 
a somewhat different footing from the M.L.As who are brought in more 
or less official contact with ministers and officials. 

Occasionally Congressmen, M.L.As and odiers have to deal with some 
government officials. This cannot and need not be stopped. Thus in 
local areas there may be a question of giving relief. But such contacts 
should not be encouraged and should usually take place after reference 
to higher authorities. In regard to the detenus question, if any con- 
tacts are necessary, the leader of the party should make them either 
with tire ministers or others, or someone else witii the permission of 
tire leader. 

Some cooitacts arc also inevitable in municipalities and the like. 

J tiiink it will not be at aU desirable for Congressmen to join any 
deputation to the ministers. 

We do not want our rules and directions to be interpreted in a vindic- 
tive way and for disciplinary action to be taken at every fancied breach. 
We have laid down general principles only and we trust to tire good 
sense of Crmgressmen to follow these principles. Where there is a dear 
and ddiberate breach of tire basic policy of the Congress or a qredfic 
diiection, there disciplinary action might be taken. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nehru 
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If. Imporfane* of Non-loglolalivo Work* 

Allahabad 
July 10, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

I need not draw your attention to the resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee on office acceptance for that has already received sufficient atten- 
tion from you. But 1 mtuld draw your attention' again to the directions 
of the Working Committee, given in its earlier resolutions and endors- 
ed by the A.I.C.C. to the vital importance of continuing with full vigour 
our organisational and other work outside the legislatures. That must 
continue to be our major occupation and without it legislative activity 
would have little value. The two forms of activity must be coordinated 
together and the masses must be kept in touch with what we do and 
consulted about it. The initiative should come from those masses. 

The work of enrolling Congress members must continue vigorously as 
well as the formation of village committees. These committees should 
be encouraged to meet frequently to consider and discuss their own pro- 
blems as well as the larger issues before the country. Our work in the 
legislatures will only bear fruit if it is followed closely and influenced by 
the Congress rank and file and the people generally. It must be the 
reflex of our larger freedom movement. 

I should like to know what steps you are taking, in terms of the 
Working Committee’s directions, to coordinate the activities of your 
provincial Congress committee with those of the Congress Party in the 
provincial assembly. In provinces where the area under the jurisdicti(Hi 
ot both is more or less the same, few difficulties will arise. But tiiete 
are a>mposite provinces where the legislative province includes several 
Congress provinces. In such composite provinces care should be taken 
to work harmoniously and without encroaching on each other’s preserves. 
'The provincial Congress committee is the final authority for Congress 
purposes within that province. At die same time the Congress mem- 
bers of the legislature from that province belong to the Congress Party 
of tire assembly and owe discipline to diat party. To avoid misunder- 
standings a practice should be built up (tf mutual consultations. For 
purpose the parliamentary subcommittee of die Working Com- 
nrittee should be ccmsulted. 

During die ensuing months we want to keqi in close touch with your 
provincial acdvitfans and we expect you to ke^ in direct and cmistant 
toudi with your district and 1^1 activities. For this purpose a system 

}< to P.C.Ct. A.I.C.C. File No. 41/1936-37, p. 41, NAlAfXt. 
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of fortnightly reports must he feq>t up. We shall iheiefoie expect t» 
hear from you e\'ery fortnight giving a Imef and concise account of the 
Congress work that is being done, the number of Om^iess wodcos 
ouolled, the number of village and ward committees functioning, and 
other activities of the Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndrru 

17. The Congress and Peasant Organ isaiions‘ 

AllAabad 
July 10,\ 1937 

Dear Comrade, . 

Some days ago I sent an article to the press in which I discussed our 
relation to labour and peasant organisations.^ This was reproduced in 
many newspapers and I presume that your attention was drawn to it. 
In this article I discussed the principles that should govern our work 
and I pointed out various difficulties that had to be faced. I did not 
go into the details of how to sunnount these difficulties as conditions 
differ in various parts of the country and I could only deal wiffi the 
general problem in that article. 

Friends have written to me pointing out again some of their difficul- 
ties. I shall be glad to consider these fully and offer such advice as I 
can. A vital and growing movement like ours which touches the masses 
intimately must inevitably come up against such difficult problems. In 
considering them, however, the basic principles must be kqpt in vkw and 
this is why I drew attention to them. 

I find that these problems and difficulties ate more marked in ueas 
where the Congress contacts with the rural masses are less than they 
should be. With the growth of Congress committees in villages and a 
large and fairly active rural membership, the desire of ffiese rural masses 
fm opportunities of self-expression is largely filled. 

Obviously tire first duty eff every Congressman H to devdtq> ffiese 
direct odntacts with the villages. That is the whr^ purpose our mass 
crmtacts drive. We must make more and more members of the Grm- 
pess in our rural areas and build up a network eff village committmi 
The Congr ess agrarian programme must be placed before tiiem for ffids 
is of g^ter interest to them than other issues. Their owa hmnediate 
pmi^eU^ must be tackled and discussed with them and every possffde 

i. CoGukr to P.C.CS. A,I,C.C. Fik No. 41/1936-37, pp. 43-44, N.MAfX. 

7. See eatt, item 14. 
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given in removing their gtkvances and teaching them to act in an 
organised and effective 

Where genuine peasant organisations exist we should coopmte with 
toon. We carmot q>pose the formation of such organisations for it is 
the undoubted rig^t of the peasants to organise for the removal of. such 
grievances. 

Where such organisations are politically reactionary they are not true 
peasant organisations and we cannot cooperate. Also where the peasant 
platform is utilised as a platform by opponents of the Congress, we cannot 
have anything to do with it. 

But while we cooperate with peasant organisations, our primary duty 
is to make the Congress in the mral areas as nearly a kisan organisation 
as is possible. Unless we do diis in an ever-growing measure we shall 
lose living touch with the peasantry. Every Congressman must there- 
fore bear this in mind and work accordingly. 

I have previously discussed the question of the flag. For the Congre^ 
and for every Congress function, the only possible flag is the national 
flag. Indeed this flag has already become the flag of the nation. Great 
as the Congress is, die flag is something more dian die Congress flag. 

The red flag has long been associated with die w'OTkers, especially 
industrial workers. It is not the flag of any particular country. Its 
origin is curious. In the early stages of the workers' movement, about 
a hundred years ago, the red &g was used by the state authorities when 
martial law was proclaimed and the workers were shot down and crush- 
ed under it Thus it became associated in the mind of the workers with 
suffering and sacrifice for the cause; it came to embody for diem dieir 
hc^ies and aspirations. They adopted this flag of their oppmients and 
made it die symbol of their own solidarity. It became all Over the world 
the international flag of the working class. As such it is right that we 
honour it And if our workers adqpt it as their trade union flag, it is 
ri^t tiiat they should do so in token of their solidarity with the workers 
of the world. 

But to bring the red flag in tidcen of hostility or rivalry to the national 
fl^ is highly objectionable and leads inevitably to friction. Therefore 
dl such displays of it must be avoided. More specially this is to be 
bome in mmd in rural areas. The peasant has no such background in 
twg fini to die red flag as the industrial worker has. We have slowly 
acx^ustcaned him to the national flag and he has grown to cherish it and 
Conrider it as his own. This flag represents, as no other does, the national 
fijr independdice. To lessen its value in the peasant mind, to 
cqnfuse him in regard to flags, is to do disservice to our heedom rnove- 
meiit. Therefore the petuantry riiouM be encouraged to use tiie national 
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^ only and I would suggest to peasant (uganisations also to use ^ 
flag. Let us make it tiie universal symbol of Indian independence, of 
political and social freedom for our Indian masses. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndini 

18. To Prosidont, Bongal P.C.C.* 

Allahabad 
July 2IL 1937 

Dear Comrade, ^ 

I have been sent a copy of tiie proceedings of the meeting of the'Con- 
gress council part)' held on the 14th July. From this it appears that 
six p^ons, of whom five are Rai Bahadurs, wrote letters offering their 
coopeiaticm to the Crmgress council party and this was accepted with 
thanks. It was resolved further that they may be invited to attend the 
meetings of the party in future. It appears furtiier that some of these 
gentlemen have been made members of the sub-committees formed by 
the Congress Party. 

It will appear that these gentlemen, for all practical purposes, are 
being treated as members of the party without their having given any 
pledge. This seems to me contrary to the Congress direction in the 
mat^ and I should like to have fuller information from you. The fact 
that there are only a few’ members of the Congress Party does not mean 
that other people should be added on who have nothing to do witii 
the Congress. May I also suggest that gentlemen who rejoice in the 
tides of Rai Bahadur and the like should ordinarily be kq>t at a safe 
distance from the Congress Party? I shall thank you if you will send 
me an early r^ly.* 

Raiding the question of attendance in the council when the Cover* 
nor g^ves his address in the joint sitting, it is obvious that die council 
party must follow without exception the policy to be laid down by the 
assonbly party. It would be absurd for one group to keq> aivay horn 
this function and for the other to attend it. 


Yours sinceidy, 
Jawaharlal Nfhni 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. £-5/193$, p. 57, NJd.M.L. 

Z. Ihe Bengal P.C.C. relied that, in a lesolntion pas^ on Z1 Julfy, they had 
Recited the oouneil party mt to enter into any ooa1itk» widi mm-Cragreia- 
men who had not stgeted die Congress pkdge or given op dieh tides, and woe 
not aenare of tiie dedskms Udien by it. 
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To Rani Lokthmlbal Rajwado* 


Allahabad 
July 23, 1937 


My dear Tai, 

Your circular letter about the International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship has reached me. It is not very safe for 
you to incite me to express my opinions on such subjects. I find that 
when I do express them they shock and irritate people. Of course, it 
does one good to be shocked occasionally and ther^ore it is perhaps 
worthwhile for me to indulge in this pastime. 

I am afraid however that I cannot find time to deal with die sub- 
ject satisfactorily, much as I would like to do so. So far as the women 
suffrage movement is concerned in its narrow aspect there is not much 
d<nng in India. Women have got the suffrage though in a limited way 
and they are bound to get it extended. But the growing feminist move- 
ment in India which deals with other problems also is, of course, an 
important later-day development. Politically speaking, you are no doubt 
aware that the Congress stands whole-heartedly for equal citizenship of 
women witti men and for the same franchise for both. So far as I am 
concerned I think tl<at women should be treated on the same level as 
men educationally and economically and industrially, exc^t in so far as 
a few occupations are concerned. 

All good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-71/1937, p. 1, N.M.M.L. 


lit To Congross Loodort of tho Minority Provincoa* 

Allahabad 
July 30, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I have to remind you that in accoidance with the directiOTi <rf the 
Fahfw Gemgress it is the duty of the Coi^re^ parties in the provincwl 

f, AlX.a File No. G-72/W37, p. 33, 
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kgislataies to bring forward ait the eariiest opporbinity Ibe doi^d for 
die summonii^ of a constituent assembly elected adult sufibage. The 
Woiicing Committee subsequently emphasized this and later the All 
India Ccmvaition which met at Delhi on March 19th and ZOth called 
upon all Congress parties to take the earliest opportunity to put forward, 
in the name of the nation, a demand in their respective legislatures that 
the Government of India Act of 1935 be withdrawn so that the people 
of India may frame their own constitution. 

I should be glad to know what you have done so for to givej effect 
to this Congress direction and what you propose to do in foe fotnre. 
This matter relates to foe basic policy of the Congress itself, and the 
essence of foe direction is that steps be taken at the earliest opportunity. 
The direction applies as much to foe provinces where Congress parties 
are in minority, as in those where they are in majority. 

The matter will be considered soon by the Working Committee and 
I shall therefore like to have your reply at an early date. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21. Thu Policy of tho CongroM^ 


Question: Would you kindly tell us why foe Ian on labour lea- 
ders is not removed? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The ministers have several difficulties in foeir way 
and it may take some time before any action is taken. I have no know- 
ledge about foe matter, but I feel that it may be necessary for foe Con- 
gress ministry to go through a long process before they acted. 

Q: Could you kindly tell us about foe differoit phases of foe Con- 
fess work? 

JN: At foe outset 1 want to impress upon you foe necessity for 
ing sudi discussions <^>en, so that foe public mi^t know what we are 

,i. At a awettog of Congress workers in Bombay on 11 Augint 1937, JawabwUI 
hM answoed foe qaestbas pot to faim by tome Cot^ressoMB. f^com Th$ 
BtmAty jQkwikk, 12 August 1937. 
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all about. I, for one, am against any secret confabulations bdiind do»r 
ed doors, and that is asked the press to be present on this occaston. 
There may be occasions 'when it may not be advisable to hold’ open 
discussions. 

In today’s issue of The Bombay Sentinel there is a headline wbidi 
says that the Mahatma and I are to meet the Viceroy. Sometbing was 
published yesterday also as to what had transpired between Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Viceroy during their last interview.^ It was stated that 
the discussions centred round federation. I am amazed at the way in 
which things have been published. I want to assure you that there 
is not an iota of truth in what has been stated. I do not know 
from where the paper got such information. I think there should be 
some responsibility in publishing things. When federation was not even 
thought of, it is simply amazing to say that federation was discussed. 
When such reports are published, it becomes difficult to carry on. There 
are instances when things that are published by the papers have just an 
iota of truth. Such publications create enormous difficulties in the 
work tliat has to be carried on in the country’s fight for freedom. Al- 
ready difficulties have been created by the acceptance of office, and with 
the spread of such baseless stories, the difficulties increase. I have no 
objection whatever to the criticism of the ministries. In a democracy it is 
the inherent right of everyone to criticise. But I would ask the people 
not to forget our main objective. 


Q: What is your view about the agitation going on in Bombay 
regarding the election of the leader of the l^islative party? 


JN; The Bombay Sentinel and other papers have been publishing letters, 
several of them oipea letters to me and the Mahatma. I have been try- 
ing to undastand what all this agitation is about. What is flie ques- 
tion that has to be solved? The way the agitation has been started 
and carried on is reprehorsible. One cannot understand the purpose of 
the agitation of the kind. There is a gentlemanly way of doing thmgs. 
Have tire newspapermen in tiie city forgotten the way in which they 
haw to ttwiduct newspapers? This is the first time in my life that I 
haw come across such an irresponsible way <rf doing things. ^ 

The Indian National Congress is a very big political otganiMhoi. 
There is a method of doing and discussing things. If it is done m the 
mong way, much harm would be done to' the Congress. 
sure you tiiat I personally place the honour and pres^e of^Ae 
gress foremost. I love Ae instifotion and would resist wiA my Me 


2. See p* ^91. 
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any faann done to diat institution. I might commit mistakes, ^t I be- 
lieve in doing tilings in a democratic manner. Whatever has happoied 
so hir; has happened with the consent of the people who are tiie stroigtii 
of the Congress. For example, the idea of mass contact has been start- 
ed with a view to see tiiat primary members of the Congress take 
initiative in the Congress work. 

Q: How long do you expect the Congress ministries to be in 
office? I 

JN: It would depend on the circumstances. One cannot say nowlhow 
long the Congress ministries will continue in office. The present ram 
is a political game, each party trying to gain its point. The British 
Government wants to divide Indians, while the Congress has accqtted 
office to strengthen the masses and the Congress organization. Elach 
side will choose its own time and place to give fight to the otiier, and 
not play into the other’s hands. If Congressmen and the people try 
to force the hands of the ministers, who are tied hand and foot and 
have their own difficulties to face, the position of the ministers would 
be weakened, and hence attacks on them would be improper. I have 
however no objection to constmctive criticism. 

The next fight is going to be a very big one, and the people should 
prepare themselves for it. One should not deceive oneself % imagin- 
ing that the acceptance of office by Congressmen has led to Swaraj or 
Congress raj. The invitation of the British statesmen to the Congress 
to accept office was with the definite view of dividing the Congress. 
Once that division is there, inauguration of federation would not be 
difficult. 

Q: What do you think of the Government of India Act? 

JN: Every Indian should resist, tear, and bum the federal part of tire 
Government of India Act. I cannot understand how people could ever 
inragine that Gandhiji could have discussed with tire Viceroy on tire 
basis of tire present scheme of federation. I consider any Indian going 
to tire Viceroy to discuss the federal scheme of tire Government of Iitdia 
Act arrd its introduction in India as a traitor to the country. The Tones 
of India has said that, according to the law, Congressmen cannot pre- 
vent the inauguration of federation.® That is for the Coirgtess to fmd 

X In Hs issue of 11 August 1937, the paper stated "a closer study of the pto- 
vbkms of the Act revealed tiiat it was not witiiin tite competence rtf the 
Aitish Indian provinces to say whetha or not tiity would join the fedecatfam 
much the governments-^ of tiiem at kaA—maf detire to be 

obstimaive.'’ 
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out and no doubt that will be done. But apart from diat I cannot 
imagine how the consti^pn can remain intact when, against the de^ 
of the Congress governments, the Govemots seek to send representatives 
to the federal assembly. That would certainly involve a conflict with 
the Congress. 


22. To AH Sardar Jafri> 


Allahabad 
Sq>tember 1, 1937 


Dear Sir,® 

I have your letter without date. I have not followed very closely the 
controversy in The Statesman about Bande Mataram? 

The Congress has not officially adopted any song as a kind of national 
anthem. In practice however the Bande Mataram is c^ten used in 
national gatherings together with other songs. The reason for this is 
that 30 years ago this song and this cry became a criminal offence and 
it developed into a challenge to British impoialism.* Thousands of 
people suffered because of this and it came to be associated in the minds 
of the public with a fight against British imperialism. To this extent it 
became a sj'mbol of nationalism in India. I do not think anybody c(m* 
siders the words to have anydiing to do with a goddess. That inter* 
pretation is absurd. Nor are we concerned with the idea that the 
authcHT of the book, which contains this song, had in his mind when 
he vmrte it, because the public does not think on these lines. 

I think that the whole song and all the words in it are tiioroughly 
harmless and nobody can hdce exception to their meaning. But I also 
drink that the song is not suitable as a national anthem. It contains 
txxr ruany difficult words which people do not und^tand and the ideas 
it contains are also out of keq)ing with modem notions of nationalimi 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW)(2)/1937, pp. 215-216, N.M.M.L. 

2. (fa. 1913); Urdu poet and writer; edited Dimn-e-GhaUb and Drwan-e-Mir in 
l&idi and Uidn. 

3. In TIu Statesman of H Au^t 1937, it was contended that the Mnsfams 
objected to die dngtng of Bande Mataram because in Ananda Math, this song 
was snng by die main character of the play whose “sole aim was to turn out 
^ Modems fhmi BengaT’, and diat the song was also idolations in ^ifait. 

4. At the Bengal provmcial ccmference held in Baiisal hi 1906, the ddegates wen 
sevet^^ beita for sbiging fois song in defiosce of the Ixm. 
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and progress. We should certainly try to have more suitable national 
songs in simple language. But great songs and anthems cannot be made 
to order. It requires a genius for the purpose. I suppose in time we 
shall get something good. Meanwhile there is no reason why we should 
not give full permission for the use of the Bande Mataram as well as 
other favoured songs which many people have come to associate with 
our struggle for freedom. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndira 


23. To Sangat Singh* 

Allahabad 

September 6, 1937 


Dear Comrade,® 

The Congress attitude in regard to any issue is contained in the Con* 
gress resolutions. These resolutions, and diese include the resolutions of 
die P.C.C., have laid down the agrarian programme. Every Congress- 
man can advocate this programme as die official Congress programme. 
In regard to matters like the abolition of the zamindari system there is no 
official decision of the Congress. But our own P.C.C. is favourably 
inclined towards this. It is therefore possible for Congressmen to hold 
eidier viewpoint and to express it in public. They can support the 
abolition of the zamindari system or its continuance. In doing so they 
do not commit the Congress to it. 

Even in advocating the abolition of the lamindari system it shouM be 
home in mind that we deal with a principle and are not in opposition 
to individuals who may be big zamindars. It is desirable to lay stress 
on the official Congress programme in a joint meeting so as to avoid 
needless controversy over other matters before the public. However, a 
Congressman is perfectly entided to advocate the cause of die kisans 
from the Omgress platform. It is undesirable for him at any time to 
attach individuals, even though there might be big landlords <x stdiiikan. 
He can of course criticise the whole sahuhari system. 

A Congressman can certainly be a membor of a kisan san^ prov^ed 
this kisan sangh does not act against the interests of the Congress. 

1. A.I.C.C. Me No. 0-76/1937, p. 359, N,M.M.L. 

2. A CoBgresnmm of Saharanpiu. 
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A Congressman has every right to popularise his viewpoint 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nditu 


24. On the Role of the Congress Socialist Party' 


I am not inclined to enter into controversy with regard to crystallization 
of groups or parties within the Indian National Congress with a view 
to its radicalisation. However, it is clear to me that individuals or groups 
have perfect right and liberty to propagate their ideas within the 
Congress. 

The desirability or otherwise of such groups depends on their working 
and their approach to problems as they arise from time to time. The 
Congress is a national organisation and has in its fold people of varying 
or conflicting opinions. As a living body it evolved an economic and 
social policy of its own and there might be conflicting or divergent views 
with regard to such policies in the Indian National Congress. The Con- 
gress Socialist Party has focused attention on these policies and propa- 
gated an ideology, which, according to me, is no doubt a good thing. 
The Ccmgress Socialist Party also, it must be admitted, has .helped in 
the process of radicalisation of the Congress. However, I have found 
occasions when, owing to a wrong approach, the otherwise sympathetic 
elements, instead of being drawn to socialism, were rqrulsed from it. 
As far as I can see, there is no hostility to the Congress Socialist Party. 
As such, the unnecessary and obtrusive militancy creates harmful 
reactions. 

There is a fear of the labour policy, contained in the radical program- 
me, creating class conflict Obviously, in certain Ccmgress drdes such 
feats are entertained with the inevitable result of weakening tire tempo 
of implementing the radical programme, but it is the duty of the peo- 
ple holding views in favour of such an ideology to di^>el sudi fears as 
ihey ate more imaginary tiian real, and arise partly due to the lack of 
^^predatkm of the historical implications of the eva-growing class con- 
flict in the present capitalist stracture of society. There is neiiher a 

1. Taft to die nwmbm (rf die Gafant Congress Socialist Party, A1imed{d>ad, 16 
Se^mdxr 1937. Tht Bon&ty Cfcowde, 23 October 1937. 
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personal nor a private motive involved in die struggle, but it is an de- 
ment woven in the very fabric of society as constituted at present. We 
cannot stop people holding or propagating the opposite views. The pro- 
blem can be dealt with properly and tactfully by ceaseless impersonal pro- 
paganda and by explaining the intricacies of the historical process. 

The workers in the labour field must concentrate on the organisation 
of labour on genuine trade union lines. The so-called militancy, which 
is not required at all, always works towards quite a different end than 
that contemplated by the militant forces which organise strikes, etc. 

In those provinces where the Congress has conic to power, the people 1 
and Congress workers can mobilise mass opinion by demonstrations \ 
which are likely to assist the respective ministries. The creation of mass 
strength is the strongest safeguard against the inauguration of federa- 
tion. 


25. Gandhi Jayanti* 


Soon we shall be celebrating Gandhi Jayanti week and paying our 
homage to Mahatmaji. It is right and fitting that we honour our great 
leader— Mahatma Gandhi— in this and other ways for no man in India 
has done more for the freedom of our people. India of today is largely 
of his making and though independence may still be far from us, we 
have mardied a long way on that journey. 

Much remains yet to be done and we shall have to face many strag- 
gles and crises before we reach the promised land. Let us bear this in 
mind and not be canied away by momentary excitement, by pride, by 
partial achievement, or by arrogance of holding some limited power. We 
have reason to be proud of our great organization and of the peaceful dis- 
cipline that it has evolved in millions of our people. 

We think with joy and gratitude of the sacrifice of so many of our 
comrades who have lighted the path of Swaraj. By the labour and 
sacrifice of innumerable comrades of ours, we have built an India strong of 
purpose and strong in action. We have laid a firm foundation of flie 
noble structure to be. 

1. Statement to fte {^ess, Lucknow, 23 September 1937. The Bombay 
24 September 1937. 
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Our strength comes from organization and discipline and the right 
purpose and right means. ^ That is the strength which is neitha swolkm 
by momentary triumph ndS depressed by temporary failure. Only the 
weak and the infirm of purpose allow themselves to be inflated and 
deflated in this way. A great purpose requites iron determination and 
iron discipline whidi is superior to excitement of passing phases. The 
right purpose requires the right means to attain it for we are judged by 
means we adopt and not merely by the end that we loudly proclaim. 

That end in itself is governed by the path we follow. It is well to 
remember this, or else we shall go astray and weaken and fail to take 
advantage of the great opportunities that fate and circumstances will 
place in our way. We are out for great things; to make history of our 
choice, to mould India of our dream. And so in paying homage to our 
great leader and in sending him our greetings we must think anew of 
tasks ahead and prepare for ttiem. We have to remember lessons he 
tau^t us of peaceful disciplined action and not allow ourselves to be 
deflected from it. We have to remember also that khadi has become 
the symbol of our struggle for freedom and the very livery of it. Let 
us all wear this livery of national service and thus proclaim our adher* 
ence to the great cause we have at heart. 


2S. To S.V. Ramatwamy* 


Camp Lucknow 
October 2, 1937 


Dear Sir,® 

Owing to my absence on tour I have only now seen your letter of the 
4th September together with its enclosures. I have carefully seen all the 
papers that you have sent You have preferred an appeal from the deci- 
sion of the executive of the Tamil Nad Congress Committee. I might 
remind you that ordinarily disciplinary action is taken by dre provincial 
commitb^ and such matters do not come up in appeal to die Work* 
ing Committee. A certain revisional jurisdiction, however, always vests 
in the Working Committee and it is for it to consider any such case 
under that jurisdicdmi. 

k 

1. A,I.C.C. File No. P-i9(u)/1937, pp. 59-63, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1906-1966); a Congtesamni (rf Sal^ member, Lcdt Sabha, 1952-58; 

MSioiatia RaOwqia, Covemmait of India, 1958-64 and Depnqr Minister <rf 
Omnvaee, 1964-66. 
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You have complained in your letter that no charges were framed 
against you and no time was given to you to meet them. As a matter 
of i^ct, I find from the papers you have sent me that you were given 
an opportunity to send an explanation by both the president of the 
Salem District Congress Committee and the president of the Tamil Nad 
P.C.C. You have been further informed that the charge against you 
was that you had committed an offence against Congress principles and 
solidarity and had maliciously attacked the leader of the Congress Party 
in your article in the ViduthaUa of 19th July 1937. In fact you sent a j 
lengthy explanation in justification of the article in question to both 
the Salem District Congress Commitee and the Tamil Nad Congress 
Committee. I fail to understand how you can maintain, in view of this, 
that no charge was framed and no opportunity was given to you for an 
e}q>lanation. The facts are not disputed, as the offence alleged against 
you was an article which you admitted. In your explanation you tried 
to justify this article at length. Under the circumstances, there was no 
point in your arguing the matter orally with the Tamil Nad P.C.C. or 
its executive. It seems to me clear, therefore, that full opportunity has 
been givai to you, under the rules, to submit your explanation. And 
in fact you did so. 

On the merits of this question I should like to say that the article you 
wrote is one of the most extraordinary that I have ever read in connec- 
tion with the Congress. I have often stated that we welcome criticism 
from Congressmen and I have no desire to suppress this. But the spirit 
and the language of your article have little to do with criticism. It is 
sheer vituperation of the most personal kind. An intense communalism 
and an anti-Brahmin feeling run through this article and I think any 
person will agree with me that your article will produce in the mind of 
a reader a strong feeling against the Congress organisation in Madras. 
Your article ffierefore lowers the dignity of the Congress and injures it 
in the minds of many persons. 

1 do not wish to discuss in ffiis letter your article in detail. But I 
like to point out that your criticism® of the nomination of Dr. Rajan* 

3. He had observed: "The nomination of Dr. T.S.S. Rajan, a genffeman belong* 
ing to the same sul^sect as the leader, for the qtecial purpose of making him 
the kader of die upper house and a minister is a bad precedent. . . .Dr. Rajan 
is a pason against whom disciplinary action has been takai. If (his disob^* 
crace and disloyalty are so lightly to be treated with what grace could the 
leader enforce disc^line against other members?” 

4. T.S.S. Rajan (1880-1953); a physician of Tirucbchirappalli; imprisoned during 
nonoooperatioii movement Minister iat Public Health arid Rel^fous Endowments, 
Madras Govemmeat, 1937-39 and 1946-31. 
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is entirely misconceived. That nomination may have been good or bad 
but it was perfectly coire^ and there was no breach of any rule in 
the disciplinary action that the Congress committee took against Dr. 
Rajan. No bar was placed against him and he submitted to the action 
that was taken against him. 

You have stated in your article diat Brahminism is a menace fat 
more undesirable than foreign rule. This sentiment is the height of 
communalism and anti-nationalism. You refer repeatedly to the larger 
interests of the non-Brahmins. You may be right in criticising the domi- 
nation of the Brahmin elanent in the south but the whole trend of 
yoiu: article is so intensely communal that I was astonished that a Con- 
gressman should write this. If there was a general response to your call, 
it can only mean the disintegration of the Congress in the south and 
the increase of communal friction. I repeat that this article of yours 
which calls upon the people to drive out every Brahmin from any post 
in the Congress organisation, even that of a clerk, and which demands 
a purging of the Brahmin plague, is so offensive that I cannot conceive 
that any person of sobriety has written it. I can only imagine that you 
did so in a moment of extreme excitement when you were not wholly 
responsible for your action. But I find that in your subsequent corres- 
pondence and explanation you have sought to justify this article com- 
pletely. There is not a shadow of regret anywhere or a withdrawal of 
the vulgar abuse that it contains. Even apart from the Congress rules 
and principles, I should have thought that decency would object to 
such an article. 

Under the circumstances, I really do not see how the Congress com- 
mittee could have refrained from taking disciplinary action against you. 
Whether this action was in excess of the requirement or not is another 
matter. But it is difficult to consider that even so long as you persist 
in your attitude of justification of something which is on the face of 
it unjustifiable. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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27. To8.C.Mitra< 


Allahabad 
October 6, 1937 


Dear Sir, I 

Newspaper reports slate that you have decided to sever your connectidn 
from the B.P.C.C. as you wish to be a no-party man. It is not qui^ 
clear what you mean by this phrase or how you propose to act in the 
future. But you will no doubt remember that you have been elected® 
on the Congress ticket and pledge and you cannot ignore this pledge 
even as President of the council. This matter therefore raises important 
issues which will have to be considered not only by the B.P.C.C. but 
by the All India Working Committee at its next meeting. I should like, 
therefore, to have all the facts from you. No one of course suggests 
that as President of the council you should show partiality to the Con- 
gress. You have to be impartial in your duties. But we do not accept 
the position that a Congressman ceases to be a Congressman if he hap- 
pens to be a Speaker or President. The Congress is not a party. It 
is something much bigger than that, although it might function as a 
party in an assembly. If you disagree with the viewpoint of the Con- 
gress in this or other matters, then the right course for you is to resign 
and leave the Congress to run another candidate. 

I should like to know what salary you have been receiving since your 
appointment.® The Congress has fixed the salary of Rs. 500/- as the 
maximum for Speakers and Presidents plus a maximum allowance of 
Rs. 250/-. No Congressman can accept anything more than this and 
the balance is to be handed over to the Congress funds. Please let me 
know what salary you have been receiving so far and what part of it you 
have handed over to the Congress funds. 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-5/1937, p. 53, N.M.M.L. 

2. Denying this he wrote to Jawaharlal on 22 October 1937 that the Confess 
Vaxiy in die council bang in a small minority had not set up any candidate 
for the presidentship and that 70 p.c. of his votes came from non-Congr«s 
members. He had dierefore resigned from die council of the B.P.C.C. He 
had also felt that as President of the Bengal Council he should not take active 
part in politics. 

3. He wrote that out of his salary of Rs. 1,500/-, he had decided to draw 
Rs. 500/- onfy in addition to car and house allowances. 
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Till these matters are settled it will not be possible for the B.P.C.C. 
to accqjt your resignatio?.^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. His resignation which was accepted in April 19B7 by the Congress council 
party had already been ratified by the Bengal P.C.C. in September 1937. 


28. On His Tour of Gujarat^ 


I am sorry I am unable to visit Haripura on the occasion of the laying 
of the foundation stone of Congressnagar.® I should have liked to have 
gone there in any event, but my desire to go has increased after the five 
days that I spent recently in Gujarat.® These five days were crowded 
days and the rich panorama of Gujarat and its attractive sons and 
daughters passed before my eyes. Everywhere I went it was inspiring to 
see the great enthusiasm of the people for the Congress and for Indian 
freedom. Even in the remotest village of Gujarat the cry of InquUab 
Zindabad came from lusty throats. Gujarat has a proud reputation for 
national service and for the part it has taken in our freedom struggle. 
The mighty demonstrations that I saw everywhere that I went in Gujarat 
and the great enthusiasm that filled all kinds and classes of people were 
evidence, if evidence was needed, that Gujarat, as ever, is ready for sacri- 
fice and struggle in the cause of Indian freedom. I have brought back 
pleasant memories from my brief tour, memories which will endure; and 
because of these memories I wanted to go back to renew them soon. But 
other and urgent calls have come for me and my next visit to Gujarat 
must wait. May I ejqpress my deep gratitude to all our friends and com- 
rades in Gujarat for their exceeding kindness to me during this visit of 
mine and for the great trouble they took over it? 

1. Message sent to the Gujarat P.C.C., Allahabad, 7 October 1937. The Bombay 
Chromde, 8 October 1937. 

2. The fcKiodatkm stone was to be laid on 14 October 1937 preparatory to 
the hoklhig of the annual session of the Congress from 18 to 20 February 1938. 

3. Jawaharla] visited Gujarat from 16 to 20 Sqrtember 1937. 
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29. To Satyapal* 

Allahabad 
October 19, 1937 

My dear Dr. Satyapal, 

Your letter* was given to me. I am sorry I missed seeing you on my 
way back. I had many things to speak to you about and I had no 
time for doing so during my brief stay. j 

I do not know what Dr. Gopichand and his party are saying. It i^ 
difficult to deal with vague allegations. Whatever I said in the Punjab^ 
I said publicly, or semi-publicly at the workers’ meeting. It is absurd 
to say that I admonished anybody, least of all you. But I am free to 
confess that I am disheartened at the way the Congress work is carried 
on in the Punjab. The personal element counts far more there than 
other matters. It has been my endeavour to reduce this personal ele- 
ment in Congress affairs everywhere. I have therefore attempted to 
lessen the significance of the office of president or secretary of Congress 
committeess from the A.I.C.C. downwards. It is the committees that 
should count and not individuals. When this is done more democracy 
comes in and the interest in the office-bearers lessens. Conflicts of 
opinions and personalities are inevitable in public work. But one tries 
to avoid such conflicts from influencing our work. Otherwise all of us 
suffer. In the Punjab, more than anywhere else, great difficulties have 
to be countered. These difficulties will increase to some extent because 
of the decisions of tire Muslim League conference.® We cannot afford 
to weaken our forces at this juncture by raising minor issues which 
divert attention. 

I wanted to talk to you about certain circulars issued by your office 
which seemed to me unhappy. I also wanted to tell you that during 
my journey to Peshawar and back various people met me. They com- 
plained about the extravagance of the P.C.C. workers who had bera sent 
to tour. Also about their accounts. It appears that groups of workers are 
sent out and sometimes their expenses are heavy. This kind of com- 
plaint is often exaggerated but it cannot be ignored and should be 
inquired into. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/19 J7, pp. 117-119, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 16 October 1937, he had stated that Gopichand Bhargava and 
his followers had been spreading the false news that Jawaharlal had severely 
reprimanded him for not being able to conduct Congress work properb in the 
Pnnjab. 

3 . See 17 . 183-186. 
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I was Sony to read in the papers your latest statement* regarding die 
uni fy conference. After aill . that had happened during the provincial 
conference tiiere seemed to be no necessity for such a statement at this 
stage. I am quite clear in my own mind that we must withdraw from 
this conference. But I want to proceed about it in the right way. The 
recent proceedings of the Muslim League have confirmed me in my 
opinion. 

You are aware that when purses are presented in a province a per- 
centage of these collections goes to the A.l.C.C. As the Punjab is not 
flourishing financially, we shall charge only a quota of 10% which we 
did on the last occasion also. Will you therefore kindly send us 10% 
of the general collections made during my last tour? 

Please send us a brief account of the collections. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. In a statement issued on 16 October 1937, Satyapal said that “the unity con- 
ference could produce no results except to multiply communal differences and 
should be opposed tooth and nail”. 


30. To SatyapaP 


Allahabad 
November 9, 1957 


My dear Dr. Satyapal, 

I have read your statement^ issued to the press in rqgard to the Work- 
ing Committee's resolution on the unity conference. I do not think this 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/1937, pp. 53-54, N.M.M.L. 

2. Commenting on tihe Congress Working Committee's directive to its represen- 
tatives to proceed with the deliberations in the unity conference, Satyapal stat- 
ed on 3 November 1937 that since Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai Patd had 
declared the futility of cooperating with the unity conteence, the decision of 
fee Working Committee had come to him as a painful surprise. 
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Statement was at all a happy one. It was open to you to take any in- 
dividual action you liked in the matter but as the president of the 
Punjab P.C.C. a statement of this kind issued by you can only lead to 
further complications. You refer to your painful surprise because I had 
clearly declared the futility of our cooperating with the conference. 
But you forgot that as President of the Congress I act impersonally and 
represent the decisions of the Working Committee in their corporate 
capacity. I wish our friends in the Punjab could also act impersonally 
and think in terms of the organisation more than on individual of 
personal terms. I 

The Working Committee has to take into consideration all-India\ 
factors. It has to take a distant view as well as a near view. Many of 
these factors are perhaps not considered by you and hence there is a 
difference in the conclusion arrived at. A serious situation is arising all 
over India today owing to the deliberate activities of certain communa- 
lists who are trying their utmost to increase communal friction. The 
very &ct that they are losing ground all along the line makes them 
sp^ and act most inesponsibly. We have to take all these matters 
into consideration and always keep our larger policy before us. In any 
event, each one of us who belongs to the organisation has to subordinate 
his personal inclinations to the common will. Whatever we may think, 
it is unbecoming for us to argue with each other in public prints. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31. Allowances for Congress Members of Assemblies in Non- 
Congress Provinces' 


The Working Committee clearly laid down some time back the rules 
governing members’ allowances both in the Congress provinces and in 
the non-Congress provinces.* In the Congress provinces effect could be 

1. Circular to the leaders of the Congress Party in the non-Congress provinces 
sent on 30 November 1937, A.I.C.C. File No. G-28/1937, p. 163, N.M.M.L 

2. See p. 284. 
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ghren to this by law. In the ncm-Congress provinces this was not so 
and a much higher rate, an^ sometimes a shamefully exorbitant rate, oi 
payment was adopted in spit^ of objections raised by ihe Congress mem- 
bers. It is clear that the Congress members in these non-Congress pro- 
vinces cannot accept anything more than what the Congress members 
in the Congress provinces are getting. This is not only against the ex- 
pressed provisions of tiie Working Committee resolution but is deroga- 
tory to their dignity and prestige. If they accept anything more, they 
win lose a great deal of toeir credit with the public and will become 
the butts of our opponents’ ridicule. Because of this the Work- 
ing Committee made it clear that all excess payment should be 
handed over to the A.I.C.C. to be earmarked for the province con- 
cerned. This money was to be used for provincial purposes on tiie ad- 
vice of the provincial Congress committee and the Congress l^islature 
party in the assembly in that province. This fund primarily was not to 
be used for the day to day activities of the Congress but was to be used 
pardy as an election fund and partly for special Congress activities like 
the building up of a national service, but in special cases it might be 
used for other Congress activities also. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that it is slightly improper for Congress committees to function 
and to rely on such funds for their routine activities. In a very special 
case the fund might be used for the repayment of debts incurred for 
election purposes by the provincial organisation or even by some indivi- 
duals. But this must be treated as a special case to be decided upon 
by the P.C.C. and the Congress Party. Individual members should not 
decide this nor should they pay any part of the money to their district 
committees directly. It is important that funds should be paid directly 
to the A.I.C.C. through the leader of the party. There has been a great 
delay in conforming to this rule, although considerable sums have been 
realised by individual members. This is a breach of that rule and is 
very unfair to the Congress members in the Congress provinces. It 
should be remembered that in these Congress provinces, members ate 
not only getting much less as a daily allowance but also Iowa railway 
fares. In addition to this, they give a percentage of this allowance to 
the P.C.C. and another percentage to the Congress Party. In the U.P., 
out of the lesser allowance that they get, members pay 15% to the 
P.C.C. for a national service fund. They pay anotfier percentage, which 
I do not remember, to the Congress Party in the assembly. Apart frcrai 
this, ?ach member was called upon to pay Rs. 50/- in order to enable 
the P.C.C. to pay off its election debts. This Rs. 50/- is likdy to be 
inaeased to Rs. 100/- in the case of many members and some have in- 
deed paid much more for flie provincial debts. Thus it will be seen 
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liiat it will be grossly unfair for Clongress members in non-Congiess pn> 
vinces to profit personally by these allowances. We cannot treat these 
allowances as profit-making concerns. Leaders of the Congress Party in 
these provinces are therefore requested to take immediate steps in this 
matter and to report to the A.I.C.C. office the names of the members 
who have paid, and the names of those who have not paid, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Working Committee. It should be remem- 
bered that this resolution applies also to Congress members who have 
become presidents of the assembly or the council in non-Congress 
vinces. 


32. To Bhaskar Mitter> 


Allahabad 
December 25, 1937 


Dear Bhaskar Mitter,^ 

I have your letter of the 27th November. I agree with you that politi- 
cal activities in Bengal have suffered a great deal owing to various causes. 
It is a pity as there is such a good material there. I hope there will 
be an improvement now that Subhas Babu will be there. 

As for a new newspaper in Calcutta, it is perfectly true that there is 
no real Congress organ, although there are several nationalist newspapers. 
As a matter of fact there is no such newspaper in India. Calcutta at 
least has some papers which give the nationalist side. In the UP. 
there is not a single newspaper which does even ffrat. There is a pro- 
bability that we may start a daily in English soon at Lucknow, to be 
followed by Urdu and Hindi papers. I do not know when this will 
fructify. At the presort moment we cannot do without English news- 
papers, though the importance of Indian language papers is growing and 
they are likdy to dominate the future. In Bengal you would have con- 
siderable competition whether you started in English or Bengali. As 
a matto of fact if you have a proper press, it is not difficult to have 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1919); at present chairman, Andrew Yule & Co. Ltd., Calcutta; as a stu- 
dent at Cambridge, he wanted Jawaharlal to advise him whether he could 
start a newspaper in Bengali on his return home so that the real economic 
diameter of die people's problems could be ei^lained to them. 
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two papers in different languages. In this matter as in offiets you might 
consult Subhas Bose who iKight be going to England soon. 

Yours sincerdy, 
Jawahailal Nduu 


33. On the Training of Volunteers' 


I have long thought it necessary that we should encourage volunteering 
among our people. This volunteering can have nothing to do with a 
training in armed warfare. But nevertheless volunteering is necessary 
to inculcate discipline and the capacity for united action, also to improve 
the physique and bearing of our young men and women. I do not like 
to see Indian boys and girls going about with bent backs and generally 
slouching along. I want them straight of limb and strong of body. 
The physical bearing of an individual is not only intimately connect^ 
with his efficiency as a worker but has also psychological reactions on 
his mental approach to any problem. 

But most of all we require volunteering because any great organisa- 
tion like ours cannot do without it. Even in the small mattdr of con* 
trolling meetings, processions and other activities of the Congress, 
disciplined volunteers are essential. We are apt to think that a la^ 
number of volunteers, even though inefficiently trained, are better than 
a smaller number better trained. It is obvious ffiat this is not so, and 
it is frequently seen tiiat crowds of volunteers come in the way of effi- 
cient management. I think much has still to be learnt by our volunteers 
as to how to deal with crowds. The first thing ffiey must remember is 
that they have to deal with the crowds in a friendly and persuasive 
manner and not in the hostile manner of the police. A great crowd 
does not permit it^ to be bullied. But a friendly m>wd is always 
pirated to listen to reasmi if aj^roached in the right marmer. Hrese- 
fore, at every fimction an attempt should be made to give the fidlest 
directions to tite crowd and to appeal for thdr cooperation. 

1. Message Sttt oh 24 {December 1937 for a booklet on foe volantea organisation 
written by Hativadan Tbakorei on the occasfon of the Haripura Congresa A.I.C.C. 
File No. 0-89/1937-38. |p. 229-231, N,MA1.L. 
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Volunteers must remember tbat two things ate forbidden as bir as 
they ate concerned. They must not start issuing orders or shoot. A 
volunteer must do his work quietly otherwise he increases disordn. 
Shoots of 'silence’ and 'sit down’ or 'make way’ should not be uttered 
by volunteers. Secondly, pushing should be avoided except where abso- 
lutely necessary. You cannot push a huge crowd. You only irritate it. 
But an appeal to the crowd to go back or to make room usually meets 
with a satisfactory response. 

'The idea that rings should be formed around persons to protect the^ 
frcrni the crowd is wrong. A ringed person finds greater difiBculty m 
going through a crowd. In a procession people should be asked to keea 
standing and volunteers should also remain standing at their posts. No 
attempt should be made by volunteers or the crowd to follow leaders. 

'These are just a few odd hints that I am suggesting. There are many 
other things which I should like to tell the volunteers if I had the 
time. I hope they will learn them from their instructors. Above all, 
they must remember that each volunteer by his general bearing and 
efficiency creates a good or bad impression. He is a symbol and to 
some extent our powers of organisation and efficiency are judged by him. 
He must not let the good name of our organisation down. A small 
matter which is often forgotten is that volunteers and for the matter of 
that others, whenever they walk together, should march in step. 

I hope that the Haripura Congress will result in the building up of 
an efficient volunteer corps of men and women in Gujarat. I send the 
volunteers there my greetings and good wishes. 


34. New Year Greetings' 


Those who were privileged to be present at tfie Harduaganj conference* 
saw a sight they will not forget. 'They saw a hundred thousand per- 
sons full of life, full of enthusiasm and full of hopes, who had tramped 
to tiiis little village from afar. 'They camped in the qren and sat under 
trees and neither the wintry weather nor cold nor rain damped their 

1. Messs^ to his countrymen. New Delhi, 31 December 1937. The Wniu, } 
lannary 1938. 

2. See pp. 372-37S. 
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aidooi. It was tiie peasant India that was awake and espectant 
Speeches and resolutions slhamed unimportant, for the spoken and writ- 
ten words were dominated by die shining eyes and glowing hearts of the 
great multitude. The Icmg night of their sorrow and misery seemed to 
be passing and they were impatient for the dawn of deliverance. 

As the old year passes with all its burden of joy and sorrow, success 
and failure, despair and hope, I think of those hundred thousand ardent 
faces I saw at the conference, strong in hope, and the future seems to 
be mirrored in them. The old year passes leaving a legacy of ccmflicts 
and problems to the new year, leaving also this hope of dawn to those 
who laboured night-long. We have heavy burdens to carry, tremendous 
difficulties to face in India and the world, but we have also the strength 
and faith which will overcome all these obstacles. And so in faith and 
confidence, I send my new year greetings to the people of India, to the 
men and women, to our innumerable comrades and those especially who 
still suffer behind prison walls and in detention camps. May the new 
year bring us a measure of achievement to lighten the burdens on our 
suffering millions! May it take us, a united nation, a long way to the 
full freedom we crave! 


35. To the General Secretary, A.I.C.C.' 


Camp Bombay 
January 5, 1938 


Dear Comrade, 

I understand that some Congress delegates have proposed my name for 
the presidentship of the next Congress. I have no desire to stand for 
this election and would request you to withdraw my name from thtt 
contest. I shall also thank you if you will kindly announce diis fact in 
the press so that people might not vote for me by mistake. 

Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Ndrra 


1. A:I.C.C. Pile No. G-81/1937-58, p. U, N.MM.L. 
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36. To Sri Prakasa* 


Allahabad 
January 31, 1938 


My dear Pralcasa, 

I have your two letters dated the 26th and the 28th. Also your little 
book® and tire stamp book and the slip book. Thank you very much 
for them. I am all for these contraptions which make our life easier ai 
more efficient. 

I am writing briefly to you now as I am leaving for Wardha. Perhap 
I shall write more fully later on, better still, have a talk with you. 
realise fully the difficulties that are cropping up in our public life.* But 
I think they ate largely inevitable in our present state of growth. We 
may not shirk our jobs when the burden becomes heavy. For my own 
part I do not know yet what I shall do after the Haripura Congress. I 
feel very tired mentally and the desire to run away, for a while at least, 
is strong. But where can one run to and how can one run away from 
one’s own mind? 

I am quite clear in my own mind that in some capacity or other you 
and I and others like us will have to continue to shoulder the burden. 
I am, therefore, also clear that you should become a del^ate and a 
member of the A.I.C.C. Whether you become a member of the Work- 
ing Committee or not can be decided later. I think you should. As a 
matter of fact I had included your name in the first list that I pr^ared 
at Lucknow two years ago. But the list, as it emerged ultimately, had 
little to do with my choice. However, much depends on how things 
fashion out at Haripura. In any event you should be a member of the 
A.I.C.C. . . . 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharkl Nehru 


1. J.N. Cooespondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. He had mitten a book containing simple rules of conduct and riNywiAtp , 

3. &i Prakasa was appointed supervisor for the election of delegates from U.P. 
to die Haripura Congress and also of the assembly elections. He resigned in 
face of c^^iosttion from many Congresanen in the U.P.P.C.C. 
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37. To Rajendra Prasad* 


Allahabad 

164-38 


My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Your letter about Shaulcat and Zaheer.^ I do not understand tiieir haste 
and their reluctance to inform Sir Sikandar Hayat before the final step 
is taken. This does not show strength of mind. If they cannot resist 
Sir Sikandar’s wishes now, how will they be able to do so later? 

Of course both of them will be welcome to the Congress and they 
should be told so. But the maimer of their coming should be such as 
to cause the least resentment and should facilitate their future work, 
whatever this might be. If they suddenly resign today and are taken 
up by you tomorrow, this will lead to the impression that you have per- 
haps induced them to resign to put Sikandar Hayat in a false position. 
Then again what are they to do in the Congress after they resign? A 
young military officer is seldom fitted to do anything else and is pecu- 
liarly unfitted for public work. They have no such background or train- 
ing. Again, it is all very well for them to say that they will reduce tiieir 
expenditure and live simply. Probably they have little idea of what 
this means. So far each of them must have been spending Rs. 600 or 
so a month (adding the allowance from Sir Sikandar). It will be very 
difficult for them to reduce this standard to Congress limits. In any 
event, it will be undesirable for the Congress to give them any allowance 
straight off after their resignation from the army. This will ^ adversely 
criticised and will make a bad impression. 

A mere negative dislike of any service may be good enough for resig- 
nation, but it will not take far in any positive work for ffie Congress. 
If they are really keen on doing Congress work then they must ffice &e 
initial difficulties bravely— inform their father, etc.— and take the final 
stqp after full deliberation and consultation. I do not for the moment 
see what they can do in Bihar or for that matter in the UP. Perhaps 
they might be more useful in the Punjab but they will not like the idea 
of working there near their father (one of Sikandar Hayat’s cousins has 
reomtly joined the Congress in the Punjab). 

1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 

2. Shankat, the son of Sikandar Hayat Khan, and his friend Zaheer, lieutenants in 
the army, wanted to resign and join the Congress as they objected to the 
disorimnnatory treatment of Indians in die army. Jawaharlal mistook Zaheot 

for Sfkmdm Hayat Khan’s son. 
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I think they must realise, if they have any sense, that a false and 
hurried step now will not be good for them or die Congress. Their 
obvious course is to inform Sir Sikandar, give him a little time, and 
then take the step. Even so, this step should not be followed immediately 
after by a formal engagement by the Congress. They should take their 
time, consult others. For instance, I shall be glad to meet them and 
discuss their future with them. They might see Mahmud also. 

If they have finally decided to resign without reference to Sir Sikandar 
then that is their look-out. This step should be taken without reference' 
to the Congress and without any help from the Congress. They should 
be told of course that they will be welcomed in the Congress whenevCT\ 
they choose to come but this coming, to begin witii, can only be as ordi* • 
nary members. Nothing else should follow till a decent interval has 
passed. During this interval they can consult people and try to find 
out exactly what they can do. 

I wanted to find out from Ashraf if he knew these young men but 
Ashraf has gone to the city and is not av'ailable at present. 

I do think that you should not engage them in any Congress activity 
immediately after resignation— should they resign now. Besides, I do 
not suppose resignations from the army take effect immediately. This 
will take time and Sir Sikandar will get to know and bring pressure to 
bear upon them. If they are unable to withstand this pressure, then the 
resignation might be withdrawn. If you have made any commitment, 
you might then be placed in a false position. 

As for the work they might be asked to do, I can make no suggestion 
whatever. I should like to meet them. Is it possible for them to come 
to Allahabad? I shall be here till die 23rd night and shall then go to 
Lucknow for two or three days. 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal 
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1. Bombino Mid Kidnapping on tiio Frontior^ 


Less than two months ago the Brit&h Government addressed a commu* 
nication to the Spanish Government and the insurgents in Spain asldng 
both of them to refrain from bombing the civil population from the air. 
This remonstrance was sent to both the warring groups in Spain, but as 
a matter of fact the immediate occasion for it was the bombing of some 
of the towns in the Basque country, largely by German and Italian aero- 
planes in the service of General Franco.® For nearly a year, ever since 
the outbreak of the insunection in Spain and its invasion by foreign 
forces, the world has been sickened by accounts of the barbarities per- 
petrated by the fascist military clique in that unhappy country. Even 
so the bombing of Guernica, an unfortified city, with incendiary bombs, 
the killing thereby of 800 civilians, and the destruction of a large part 
of the city came as a terrible shock to the peoples of the world. 

The British Government sent a pious note of protest and remons- 
trance; that is its chief function now in foreign affairs. And yet, just 
then, that same British Government was indulging in bombing from the 
air across the north west frontier of India. It was a strange and signi- 
ficant coincidence demonstrating in a fiash the true nature and hypo- 
crisy of modem imperialism. 

How does the thing that is monstrous and horrible in Spain become 
justifiable in India or across her frontier? Whatever the so-called justi- 
fication might be, frightfulness remains frightfulness, and there are cer- 
tain standards of conduct which can only be ignored and set aside at 
peril to the civilisation and culture which the world has so painfully 
tmilt up through long years of travail. All over the world people realise 
this and raise their voices against this new barbarism of bombing of civi- 
lians from the air. But fascism and imperialism, twin brothers, are im- 
peivious to this widespread opinion, are wholly insensitive to the suffering 
iff innocent human beings and to the crash of civilisation and the cob 
lapise (ff much that humanity cherishes. They carry on with their bombs 
finm ffib air and destroy or maim impartially man and woman, boy and 
girl, ami tiie child at tiie bieast 

1. Stnsemeiit to the press, AHahabad, 22 June 1937. Tbt Leader, 26 June 1937. 
Rcpriated in KgftSsen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 203-212. 

2i> (b« 1892); %ia)idt soldier, organizer and leader of the rebd forces in die 
Spaidsh war, 1936-39; hesd of the Spanish state dnce 1940. 
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But humanity apart, let us examine this bombing business across tiie 
frontier. The Congress has condemned it,’ as every sensitive poson 
needs must, and it has further condemned tiie real motive force behind 
it, the so-called forward policy at the frontier. We are told, however, 
that the British Government indulged in this bombing in order to rescue 
and protect girls who had been kidnapped. It is strange that even kid- 
napping of girls should fit in with the frontier policy of the government, 
just as communalism fits in with its larger Indian policy. Memories of 
how the kidnapping of missionaries in various parts of the world helped 
in spreading the empires of various imperialist powers come back to us. 
Do we see a like process in operation at the frontier? \ 

Now it is clear and beyond possibility of argument that the kidnap-^ 
ping of girls is a barbarous and inhuman thing and we cannot tolerate 
it. A government that cannot prevent it demonstrates its own incom- 
petence. But it is also clear to every tyro in politics that air-bombing 
and military expeditions do not materialise unless there are important 
reasons of policy behind them. What that policy in India has been and 
is, we all know. For generations past it has messed about the frontier, 
ostensibly trying to solve the problem, in effect worsening it. One may 
argue whether this failure is due to sheer incompetence, or to a desire 
not to solve the problem, so that it may continue as a constant irritant 
and an excuse for periodical frontier operations and their inevitable re- 
actions on Indian politics, or to both. But almost everybody is agreed 
that British policy on the frontier has been a complete failure. 

That is true on the face of it and yet that is too simple a statement 
to make, for the British people are no fools, and in framing their impe- 
rial policies they do not stop at the frontier; they look far beyond it. 
In the old days they looked at the Tsar and his advancing empire; now 
the Tsar has gone past recall, but the same fascination forces them to look 
at the wide-flung Soviet territories which almost touch the frontiers (rf 
India. In this area of Central Asia they see threats to their Indian 
empire, to the routes to India, to their world position. In the great crises 

3. The Faizpur Congress had condemned the punitive measures and the policy 
that necessitated inhuman and barbarous methods, like bombing from the air, 
which led to frequent military raids across the frontier and stated its bdief that 
"friendly relations and peace can be established without much difSoilty if the 
trans-border tribes are treated as friends and good neighbours and are not iater- 
fered with on the pretext of spreading civilization, or by making military roads 
uiuler the guise of rendering economic assistance or otherwise....” It toflmr 
added : "The charge laid against the Frontier Paflian tribes as beh^ mshnaed, 
fiertt, truculent and aggressive is without foundation and a]^>ears to be uMfc 
with the object of justifying unwarranted interference and a heavy pcnoBuieat 
militaity espeoditure. 
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that loom ahead, Ae Indian frontier and die adjoining countries may 
well have decisive import^ce. It is true that the Soviet Union desires 
peace more ardently than any other country in the world. It » also 
true that the Soviet Union has tried hard to make friends with England. 
Yet the inherent antagonisms of the two systems remain and may be- 
come even more evident when crisis comes. We have seen how official 
England, even at the cost of minor interests and prestige, has indirectly 
aided the insurgents in Spain and supported the Nazi policy in Europe. 
The true kinship of imperialism with fascism affected British foreign 
policy more than many other considerations. 

Thus the frontier of India and the lands beyond it are regarded by 
the government as a probable theatre of war, and all their policy is 
directed to strengthening themselves there for war purposes. It is not a 
policy of pacification of and cooperation with the frontier tribes. It is 
ultimately one of advancing and occupying more tenitory so as to remove 
the theatre of war a little further away from their present base. The 
military mind, ignoring political and psychological factors, thinks only 
in terms of extending the bounds of an empire and thus making it safer 
from attack. As a matter of fact this process often ends in weakening 
a country or an empire. In India we have the military mind at work 
even in the civilian departments, for the civilian considers himself, and 
rightly, as much a member of a foreign army of occupation as the 
.soldier. 

All this has led to the so-called ‘forward policy’ at the frontier and 
because of this every excuse is good enough to be utilized for a forward 
move. It is with this background that we must consider recent events 
on and aaoss the frontier. 

This forward policy becomes an intense preparation for war, for the 
great war that is prophesied for the not distant future. Apart from our 
opposition and strong objection to this forward policy in itself, we have 
to oppose it as such a preparation for war. The Congress has declared 
itself against India’s participation in an imperialist war and by that deck- 
ration and policy we must stand, not for quixotic reasons, but in the solid 
and permanent interests of the people of India and their freedom. 

The forward policy has another aspect, a communal one. Just as tiie 
canker of communalism, fostered by imperialism, weakens and injures 
our public life and our struggle for freedom, so also the forward policy 
introduces that canker at the frontier and creates trouble between India 
and her neighbours. ‘The policy of Britain at the hontier has bear alter- 
nately to brOie and terrorise the frontier tribes. 'That is a foolish polky, 
fotedormed to failure. That certainly can never be the policy of a hree 
Ipdk towards them. Hie Congress has repeatedly Glared that it has 
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no quarrel what^ever with our neighbours and that it desires to culti- 
vate friendly and cooperative relations with them. Thus the forward 
policy of the British Government comes into direct conflict with our 
intentions and creates new problems which will be diiflcult of solution 
in the future. We must try to prevent that happening as far as we 
can, and this makes it necessary for us to hold hard to these fundamen- 
tal principles of ours and not allow ourselves to be swept away by any- 
thing else. 

I am quite convinced that the trouble at the frontier can be endc 
by a friendly approach on our part, if we were free to make that a^ 
proach. One man alone, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, loved on eithe 
side of the frontier, could settle it, but under the British dispensation, 
he may not even enter his province. But even apart from Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, I can say with confidence that any approach by the Con- 
gress would meet with success. The chiefs of the frontier tribes would 
realise soon enough that our interests and theirs were riot in conflict 
and they would cooperate with us in putting an end to the scandal of 
kidnappings and raiding expeditions. They would realise also that any 
other course than this would imperil the freedom that they have got, 
for British imperialism is determined to march further and further in 
pursuance of its forward policy. Th^ play into the hands of this im- 
perialism by giving it pretexts for action, and they create an unfriendly 
feeling in India by being parties to kidnappings and raids. 

Let us examine briefly the recent occurrences bn the ftontier. A vil- 
lage girl of about 15 or 16, Ram Kuar, apparently eloped with someone. 
This incident, which was a purely local and personal affair and had no 
larger significance, suddenly assumed importance and excited communal 
passions in the neighbourhood. Candidates for municipal and assem- 
bly elections exploited it, such is the virtue of communal electorates. 
The matter was clearly one to be settled privately or through a court in 
accordance with the wishes of the girl herself. Neitiier Hinduism nor 
Islam profited or suffered by such an incident. A court intervened and 
it is interesting to note that the offence, for which the man who had 
accompanied Ram Kuar was ultimately sentenced, was l»sed cm the 
minority of tire girl, she being just under 16. It was not a case oi lor* 
cable abducticm. The girl made various contradictory statements, sa 
almost any girl might have done under such extraordinary circumstcuioes. 

Perhaps the incident might have ended there. But the assembly dec* 
turns gave it further life for the candidates made full uto of ft. Th^l 
incident had imthing to do with Waziristan or the frontksr tiibei. In 
Waziristan about tiiiat time some trouble had already started; tiits iad 
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no connection whatever with Ram Knar’s case. The Waziris were act- 
ing against the British GO'^wnment for some reasons of their own. But 
the growth of communal passions, chiefly due to the propaganda about 
Ram Knar’s case during the election campaign, affected flie Waziris also 
and this produced unfortunate results soon after the election was over. 
Four Hindu girls were forcibly kidnapped by some Waziris aided by 
local bad characters, presumably to avenge Ram Kuar. This was follow- 
ed later by many cases of dacoities. 

All this, as far as I can make out, is confined to Bannu district. It 
is worth noting that it was in this very district that Congress candidates 
fared badly during the assembly elections. Where Congress is stronger 
no such thing has happened. Communalism and trouble go hand in 
hand. 

These kidnappings and dacoities had two obvious consequences. The 
small minority of Hindus living in the rural arws were naturally terrified 
and confounded. What frightened them most was the fact that, as a 
rule, their Muslim neighbours, who had formed the large majority of 
the population, did not help them or protect them. Worse even than 
flie actual occurrences were the rumours that were spread. 

'The second consequence was the advance of the forward policy. It 
had ample excuse now. Were they not going forward to punish those 
who kidnapped and committed dacoities on innocent and defenceless 
people? And so, claiming to be protectors of the weak, they mardied 
ahead to fulfil the plans of British imperialism, and they bombed right 
and left with goodwill, and left a track of ruin and misery behind them. 

It is easy to understand the reaction of the small minority of terrified 
Hindus. It is also easy to understand the anger of the hfll tribes who 
saw this ruin and death surrounding them and to some extent connect- 
ed it witii the communal controversy. Nevertheless it was and is folly 
for both to think or act in terms of communalism; for both are victims 
of that larger policy of impoialism which marches on regardless of hu- 
man suffering. For the Hindus in the Frontier Province to suj^rt im- 
perialism and its policy is not only the height of foUy and cowardice 
but also to invite ruin for themselves. They cannot live and prospa: m 
that province excq>t m cooperation with, and with the goodwill of, their 
n^^bours. For their Muslim neighbours in these villages to locdc on 
while kuinapping and dacoity take place almost before their eyes fe to 
de^de thmselves before toe world. That is not toe way trf nei^ 
bc^. For toe frcmtier tribes to associate themsdves in any way with 
kidm^ing and raiding is to discredit themselves and to imperil toeir 
''/fteieddm. 
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Our poliqr is clear. We cannot approve of the forward policy of the 
government, because that is a discredited policy, because it strikes at flie 
very root of our struggle for freedom, because it makes enemies of our 
friends, because it is a preparation for war, and because it is an impe- 
rialist policy. We can never tolerate the barbarity and inhumanity of 
bombing from the air. Our approach to the frontier problem would be 
entirely different; it would be based on friendship and cooperation and 
respect for the freedom of others; and an attempt to find an economy 
solution for their difficulties. i 

But it is equally clear that we cannot tolerate kidnappings and dacot- 
ties and raids. Our sympathies must go out to those who suffer from 
these and it is our bounden duty to protect them. The surest proteo- 
tion, we feel, will come from a friendly approach and the removal of 
communal passions. Those who seek to feed these passions, either on 
the Hindu or the Muslim side, are friends of neither the Hindus nor the 
Muslims. The Congress has already done good work in the Frontior 
Province in this respect and it is to be noted that the recent trouble 
has been largely confined to Bannu district where unfortunately the 
Congress organisation is weak. Dr. Khan Sahib, tiie Congress leader 
in the Frontier Province, has already given a straight and a brave lead 
and I trust that Hindus and Muslims alike will follow it. This is not 
a question of Hindu or Muslim, but of our dignity and good repute, 
our intelligence and good sense, to whatever religious faith we may 
bdong, and of Indian freedom itself. 


2. To E.B. Shawe* 


Allahabad 
July 20, 1937 


Dear Mr. Shawe, 

I owe you an apology for the delay in answering your letter of June 
11th. 

I do not think there was any weakness in my argument r^iarding the 
frontier. It is always possible for the wrong man to become popular 
and to exercise his influence in a wrong direction. That danger to 
be Heed everywhere. What we want is the xig^t man imd the 
policy. If we have both then success is bound to come sooner or 

1. J.N. Comapoodenoe, N.M3I.L 
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A wrong man pursuing a wrong policy may injure tiie cause but llie 
policy is doomed to failur#.^Some time back I issued a long statement 
in regard to the frontier. You must have seen it. 

As for my putting you in touch with a Congress thinker in Delhi, it 
is a little difficult for me to pick and choose people. I do not know 
who is of my persuasion and who is not, or indeed if there is anyone 
entirely of my persuasion. But I might suggest to you two persons who 
represent different persuasions within the Congress. One is Professor 
India” and the other Farid-ul-Haq Ansari. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


2. See the preceding item. 

3. India Vidyavachaspati (1891-1960); a leading Congressman of Delhi; a Sans- 
krit scholar, and professor at Curukul Kangri in Hardwar before joining the non- 
cooperation movement; edited Vijaya and Arjun, Hindi newspapers published 
from Delhi. 


3« Th« Task B*for« th» Country' 


For long years I had cherished a desire to come to you but many obs- 
tacles came in the way of our meeting. That desire has now been ful- 
filled at long last. You can imagine my feelings at the wonderful lec^ 
tion yon gave me. The honour you do is not to me personally but to 
title great Congress organisation which is a splendid asset for India; 
whatever we do for it is not much. 

Just as the Frontier tops other provinces on the Indian map, so does 
it even in sacrifices in the struggle for freedom. Littie wonder then 
that I and all India feel immensely proud of it. 

I am siHiy that I cannot go to every district of the province during 
my Inief stay but my desire to come to the province was so powerful 
that I did not want to let this opportunity go. 

We have a great task before us. I have travelled throughout this vast 
CQuntty am) met different persons fi>r understanding the common bmid 

1. Speedi at Pemavnr, M October 1937. From The Hinduttm Times, 16 Octo- 
' bff 1917 The BondMf Chromek, 16 October 1937. 
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uniting thirty seven cioies of Indians. I have found that slavery is not 
the only bond that binds us. The whole countiy is also knit together 
with the urge for becoming free. When a nation is subjugated, slavery 
enters its very soul and it becomes difficult to resurrect a dead nation. 
We think that we shall never be free. This is our weakness. Even with 
education we have only become greater slaves. India is not poor. She 
has a rich soil and plenty of labour and yet the people in tibe country 
are starving and are unemployed. But despite the oppression the poor 
peasants have faced their problems courageously and by their grit land 
determination bewildered everyone. This gives us the hope that \ the 
country’s strength is growing and India is bound to be free. Howler, 
in the task before us we have to act wisely and with confidence. 


4. On Communal Difforencea’ 


As an expression of your love and admiration for Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, you have bestowed the title of Fakhr-e-Af^ian^ upon him. It 
would be more appropriate if you call him F<AhT-e-Hindustan.* The 
frontier is not only a historic but a living part of India. Our differen- 
ces are mainly manufactured and intelligent people should not be taken 
in by these. The British Government are interested in these differences 
which are created under the garb of religion. The Congress has dec- 
lared freedom for all religions and cultures. Communal questions take 
the form of a demand for greater representation in the l^islatures ox 
the services. The real question before the country is of making a new 
constitution through a constituent assembly. The Confess is moving 
in that direction. 

The people of the frontier are brave but they should know that mere 
percentage will not increase a nation’s strength. Mere countiti^ heads 
does not make a nation strong. Had it been so India would not have 
bear a slave nation at all. A different yardstick is used for measuiin^ 
national strength. 


1. ^eeth at Pediawar, 16 October 1937. From Tfte Wndu, 17 Ool(l^r. 19)7. 

2. Pride of the Af^haas. . . ^ ' 

3. Ptido of Ii^. 
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Thoe is an urgent need |e>r a united effort for gaining and retaining 
ficeed(Hn. A mere rephcemcnt of hig^ English ofEcials by Indian offi- 
cials will not free India. We are not against officials but against the 
system of government. It is true that foreignen, of right, cannot be- 
come officials in out land, but diat is a different question. Out fig^t 
is proceeding on different principles. As long as the British army is 
present in India we cannot be free. That army is sitting over the heads 
of all of us. We have otoly been given some power so that we may not 
drift mote towards revolution. But even that is a sign of our increas- 
ing strength. When the power is tiansfened from a handful cff Eng- 
lishmen to the Indian nation then Swaraj will be attained. We do not 
want die power to remain with a handful of men, whether English or 
Indian. We want freedom so that our country is able to banish poverty 
and compete with other countries in all respects. 


5. On the Frontier Problem' 


The Frontier Province has recently got a Congress ministry.* I do not 
know much about its achievemente, but the atmosphere has become freer. 
The province heaves a sigh of relief and a feeling of sateffiction is felt 
all around. But the hands of even the Congress ministiy are tied down: 
The major portion of money is earmarked for British interests and only 
a small portion is left for the people. 

We do not want to see the hand of the Britidi Government In dup- 
ing the country’s constitution, nor do we want a constitotum st^y made 
by dders. We want adult franchise for a constitumt assmibly. That 
is the only method for solving India’s problems. There woidd not be 
any communal question in this method as everybody would g;et an Oipal 
share. The talk of one community suppressing another is absurd. 

The Congress ministries cannot do much. They will themselves have 
to contdEbute largely to the fight for freedom which is bound to come. 
A|iatt ficom tire British Government bdng an obstacle there are oBtet 
dbstaeles as well in the way of our freedom. SOnte people create tirese 
yttbf * out of their love fc« the British Government or because 
think themselves to be tiie progeny of thd British Government^ 
smd stand wi lbe way India’s freedom. MtUftd the oostly palaces of 

1. at Pdhawar, 16 Octoba 1937. fim The Hindu, 18 Octolw 193?. 

, 2. : $66 p. 261* 
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the princes, riiere are mud houses where live millions of naked and star* 
ving people. These palaces have been built with the sweated labour of 
these starving millions. Wherever I go, crowds come to listen to me, 
partly out of their love fo'r the Congress, but mainly because of their 
urge for solving tiie problems of poverty and unemployment. 

These questions have not been created by a few revolutionaiy leados. 
Rather, the revolutionary atmosphere has created the revolutionary lea- 
ders. Hunger, poverty and unemployment have become universal. T^at 
is so even outside India. In China, bombs are being rained. In Pa^* 
tine, Arabs are being suppressed. No news comes from Palestine exeat 
that the Arab Higher Committee^ has been declared unlawful. We 
know what all that means. That means that repression is rampant there 
and is being faced bravely. 

A great war is imminent and India will certainly be alfected tiierdiy. 
If the British Government is involved in a world war, it will look to us 
for hdp. In the last World War we had committed a folly. We are not 
going to be taken in again. The Congress has been declaring for two 
years that we will not join such a war. Nor can we join a war by whidi 
the power of Britain might increase. We do not want to entmst the 
fate of India to imperialistic wars. The decision on this question tests 
with us. The British Government will suddenly declare war and we are 
proclaiming our resolve not to fight. 

The Waziris are our brothers and we understand each Other. Then, 
why are they being suppressed with India's money and in India’s name? 
Why have we the frontier expeditions every year? A government whidi 
has not solved the frontier problem for the last 50 years is, indeed, a 
very worthless government. If we had the power, we would have settled 
it long ago. We would have taken the difficulties of the indqiadeut 
tribes as our own and found some solutimi. Two years ago a gentle- 
man, unfriendly to India, asked me in England what would befall India 
if the British army were suddenly withdrawn from the Indian frontier. 
I replied that in that contingency there would be general rejoicings and 
illuminations on both sides of the border. If this problem is left to ftie 
Fnmtier Gandhi, he can solve it in no time. As a matter of fact, any 
person can solve it as it is not a complicated problem. It is the l^itidi 
policy which is involving India for nothing and getting her a bad namCj 

India can face these problems easily. The Cmigten has proved that 
it can fight the strongest government. The Congress is a r^ieaentatiwB 
body. Its leaders are worthy men. I appeal to ymi to strengftien the 

2. It was fomed in April 1936 and it called for the suspension of Jewidi hnini- 
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Congress organisation and to form a network of Congress committees. 
We are determined to' be’l^e. We have the strength in our arms and 
can use the sword and the musket, but we have evolved the better and 
more effective method of achieving our goal through nonviolence. Our 
united and nonviolent efforts have left the government in a quandary. 
And we have succeeded a lot. If the leaders are arrested, we should not 
get puzzled. Great revolutionary changes are going to take place in ffie 
world. For removing poverty from the land we have first to capture 
political power. We should do that with fire in our hearts and coolness 
in our heads. 


6. Parting Message to the Frontier* 


Three days in the Frontier Province— three brief days spent there— and 
I saw with my own eyes this historic gateway of India, rich with the 
memories of our long past, rich also wiffi the memories of the recent 
brave deeds and sufferings for the sake of the freedom of India. I saw the 
gallant people of this northern tip of India; their virile enffiusiasm and 
discipline and frank and simple nature captured my heart. The free- 
dom of India has no other stouter soldi^, no braver defenders, and to 
have comrades such as these is a joyous privilege and a rare delight. As 
guardians of the gateway of India, they are also the foremost amoi^ 
the fighters and guardians of our national freedom. Hiey can learn 
much from the sophisticated people of other provinces but others can 
learn mudi of courage and brave endurance and splendid discipline and 
freedom from nanow sectarianism from these dear comrades of ours in 
the north, and march together and strag^e side by side and win together 
in tiiat great enterprise of India’s freedom which draws our millions 
ever forward. To the north I brought admiration and comradely greet- 
ings of the people of other provinces. Affection and hcspitality over- 
whelmed me and now I go 1»ck with living and throbbing pictures in 
my mind, and tens of thousands of voices are ringing in my ears. These 
voicm pull me back, and even as I go away, the call of the frontier comes 
to me. Soon 1 hope to renew my acquaintance with these comrarfes 
of the north. 

1. Statonent to press. Pediawar, 18 Oclr^ 1937. The HinduOnn Hfmes, 
19 October 1937. 
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7. ImprMsion* of Hio Visit to tho Frontior' 


Question: On your return from the frontier, you have contrasted 
the ‘quiet dignity’ of the frontier Muslims with the ‘hysteria’ of the 
communalist Muslim League. Is the contrast quite so legitimate 
and are not flie frontier people a distinct cultural unit, sq>arate from 
the rest of India? There is of course such a thing as the essential 
unity of India and of her cultural past which hurdles over the maiw 
diversities of race and religion, but are the frontier people a pare 
of this essential unity? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: During my brief tour in the frontier, I was person- 
ally intensely conscious of the unity of India. It may be that this was 
due to a certain subjective state, but I think that this had an objective 
foundation also. I was also conscious of the fact that the people of the 
Frontier Province thought in terms of Indian unity and Indian freedom. 
Probably their thoughts were vague and undefined and could not bear 
cross examination; nevertheless, they were there as a solid obvious fact. 
They were continually referring both in their public addresses and in 
their private talks to the freedom of India and not to any local free- 
dom of their own. Probably this sense of Indian unity and freedom 
has consciously grown in them in recent years since the noncooperation 
movement and after, but I imagine that the background of it was pre- 
sent long before. It is trae that they have a strong feeling of kinship 
with the people across the border, with the border tribes in die semi- 
independent area beyond India and in Afghanistan. Even with die 
Afghans proper diey have the feeling of kinship because of language 
and cultural relations, but politically speaking they look very definitely 
to India. It is obvious that the tightening of the political bonds b^ 
tween the Frontier Province and the rest of India has been due to com- 
mon sacrifices for a common cause. 

One thing is very apparent in the frontier and that is the absence 
of what is known as the communal spirit in the rest of India. 
Even in matters of religion, though they are undoubtedly 
in a broad sense, they are far removed from bigotry. Tb^ ate ft 
very diild-like pec^le with die virtues and failings of children, it is 
not easy for them to intrigue and so their acticms have a certain sidd^ 
city and sincerity which commands attention. Their customs also aff^ 

1. This interview taken by Ran Manobar Lobia was printed in the CSottamt 
SodaHst, 6 November 1937. 
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a pleasant contrast to some of the customs prevailing in other parts of 
India. For instance, pwr^h is not very prevalent except in dties and 
the further away one goes ihfe less of it there is. There is a regular cot[s 
of Pathan women volunteers among the Red Shirts. In the tribal areas, 
I am told, there is no purdah at all. 

Q: For almost a year now, the border tribes of iiie frontier are 
continuing the tradition which, with the last Burmese war, came to 
a definite close in the rest of India. Against the pounding techni- 
que of imperialism, they have mainly their stout hearts to defend 
them. What moves these hearts? 

JN: I do not know enough about these tribes to say much. But one 
thing is obvious, that their love for ind^endence is something fierce 
and unquenchable. Only a process approaching extermination is likely 
to end it. The only possible approach to them will have to be a friend- 
ly approach giving them perfect freedom. To any hostile approach they 
will put up, as they have put up in the past, an unbending resistance. 
But they are very susceptible to friendship and they will do almost any- 
thing for those whom they consider their friends. A friendly approach 
therefore is certain to be rewarded with the best of results. It must 
be remembered that this tribal area is a nanow strip of territory from 
50 to 80 miles across containing sparse population. The numbers affect- 
ed are thus relatively small. They are terribly poor and their problems 
are basically economic. It should not be difficult to solve them from 
the economic point of view but that solution itself will ffiil if' it involves 
forcible political suppression. Whatever they do, they will have to do 
it willingly. 

Q: The Indian National Congress has time and again expressed 
its solidarity with the tribes’ fierce desire for freedom. The Con- 
gress has approached the tribes in an eminently friendly maimer. 
Could the ^esmen be unaware of this approach? Could they 
also be unaware of the fact that the Congress is fighting for the 
freedom of India as a whole? Difficulties might sometimes arise 
which , cause confusion but what is the basic relation between the 
ihontier tribes and the rest of India? 

|N: Some time badk thoe was a report in the newspapers that the 
Waahi leader had deiiveied a qieedi in whidi he condemned the kid- 
nappings that had taken place and said that some mischief-makers were 
le^ponstble fen them. So far as he was concerned, he was stronj^ 
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(^posed to such crimes as they brought discredit to him and his follow- 
ers. He would do everything in his power to punish the miscreants. 
Indeed, he invited the leaders of the national movement to come and 
enquire on the spot. It was not possible under the circumstances for 
any such enquiry to be held but I think that in this matter of kidnap- 
pings his statement was a perfectly bona -fide one. It was obviously not 
to his interest that such things should occur. He is up against a big 
thing, that is, the forward policy of the British Government, and the 
kidnapping of a few individuals does not help. It only prejudices peoj- 
pie against him. We must remember that these tribal people are no 
fools, although they are simple, more or less uneducated folk. Men 
who have the power of organisation and resistance that their leaders' 
have shown must have some understanding of events. I feel sure that 
such men, when approached in a right way and in a free manner, will 
be willing to meet that approach more than half way. It is not a plea- 
sant or an easy thing for them to continue to suffer the terrible hard- 
ships which modem war with its aeroplanes and bombings brings. They 
would like an honourable way out, but they would not look at anything 
which involves their subjection. There should be no difficulty in a free 
India in dealing with them on friendly terms. 

Q: The forward policy of the government, in spite of the heavy 
expenditure involved, has been a patent failure. Is not the heavy 
list of casualties, notwithstanding its gross official under-estimate, an 
eloquent testimony of the failure? 

JN: The forward policy of the British Government involving periodical 
little wars has been a patent failure even from the point of view of the 
British Government. It has not succeeded in subduing the tribes; (Hily 
the heavy cost of it has fallen on India. It is stated that recent opera- 
tions in Waziristan have cost a lakh of rupees a day. The air-bombing 
expeditions, though they involve a great deal of damage and destruction, 
have not shaken the morale of the tribal people. Whatever other policy 
might be adopted, the present British policy must be given up. 

Q; Could you not, after your tour throu^out the country, say 
that the morale of the Indian people as a whole has moimted con- 
siderably and the day of freedom is witiiin sight? 

JN: I most say that I was deeply impressed by tire people ci 
Frtmtier Province. I am used to big crowds and poptdar enthttriasm 
but the discipline and quiet d%nity of these people were stiikhi^ The 
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words they uttered did not seem to be airy flourishes meaning litfle. 
They seemed to mirror the desire of their hearts and behind them 
they carried the impression *'ol reserves of strength. The whole of India 
has reason to be proud of these frontier people and inevitably when 
India is a free country, as it should be before many years are out, fhey 
wfll have an honoured place in it. 

The frontier people will of course have an honoured place in free 
India. Even today, while falling in line with the national development, 
they have showed what an effective vanguard they can be. Imbued 
with a morality of life and death, entirely dissimilar to that of the rest 
of India, they have yet accepted the civilization of peace and givoi the 
Congress technique a deeper import. 

It may be that these frontier people may teach us many a lesson. 
They are not men of words and any resolution for them is something 
which has to be translated into deeds. The most significant example 
of this has been their adherence to the policy of nonviolence during our 
Struve. This policy has affected the whole of India deeply and it has 
been largely imbibed by the people as a whole, who have gradually 
come to recognise its efficacy. Still, for many, it is a synonym for in- 
activity and for some it is a cloak for cowardice. But nobody can ac- 
cuse &e Pathans of physical cowardice in a stm^le. If they have ac- 
cepted nonviolence and acted up to it, it is through their strength, not 
weakness. Their example is thus full of meaning for all of os and it 
wfll hdp us to develop this technique even further combining peaceful 
action with efficient action leading to results. 

Q: The world is full of hatred and wars and yet there are large 
masses of men of peace. To them, all struggles against evil, pre- 
eminently the Indian struggle, have a deep import. All over die 
world now there is an anxiety for peaceful developments and all 
popular movements give full expression to them. They have their 
own methods of reducing the political and economic power of the 
bankers, armament manufacturers, big capitalists and the like. No 
doubt, those methods are revolutionary in nature, as they hit at the 
reactionary policies and reduce their potentialities for launching a 
general offensive. Is there a possibility of this trend continuing? 

JN: The devdopinent of pc^ular mass movements in other countries slows 
an ever-growing reliance cm a peaceful technique of strug^e. Ths is in 
ccmtnut with the is^essive and blatant violence of fascot countries. 
Wboe these peaceful methods have been pursued, strengtii has been 
built up for tibe pc^pular cause, as in France tiie front popvimte. In Sqpain, 
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this happened also to a large extent but militarist and fascist violence 
brought about a crisis. What will happen in other countries, it is diffi- 
cult to say. But it seems, in any event, the right and the expedient 
course for a people’s front movement to be built up on peaceful lines. 
In India probably the chances and the advantages of such a peaceful 
development of strength are greater than elsewhere. Danger here as 
elsewhere comes from possible violence from the other side. It should 
be remembered also that the background of the Indian struggle, though 
essentially peaceful, is equally dynamic and ultimately coercive. 'The 
fore, the old-styled pacifist doctrine of passivity has no application to o^ 
nonviolent dynamic struggle, which is far from being passive. 


8. On His Second Visit to the Frontier* 


The Faqir of Ipi® and leading Waziri chiefs vehemently resented Ihe 
gross accusations levelled against them by interested persons who had 
their own axes to grind. The letter was addressed to me as Ck>ngress 
President, and the invitation was extended to me and other Congress 
leaders to visit the tenitory and verify the truth of their assertions. The 
letter conveyed their firm resolve to shed the last drop of their blood 
to regain their integrity and freedom. The Faqir unequivocally con- 
demned tire action of the raiders, adding that they proved a slur on tiie 
fair name of Islam and the tribes. I do not question the veracity of 
die statement. Friendly relations with neighbours are not only essoatial 
for the safety of the Indians but are necessary for the political advance- 
ment of India. Left to themselves, the Congress and Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan are competent to tackle the problem to prevent all inroads 
of the Waziris. 

Do you think the British Government invaded Waziristan because 
one or two or some Hindu women were kidnapped? That is not die 
way of the British Government. There are other easier ways to get back 
the women. But die fact remains that their interests are different. The 
trans-border territory is invaded in furtherance of imperialist designs to 

1, Bannu, 26 January 1938. The Hindustan Times, 27 January 1938. 

2. Ha^ Miiza Ali IQian, better known as Faldr of Ipi, (1890-1960); Imam rdf a 
mosque at Ipi; leader of the Waziris who led armed protests agzmst the 
Britisfa Gomament 
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push forwaid the frontieis and strengthen themselves. They make such 
occasions as tribal raids o^y a pieted. Hiere can he no justiEcatiOB 
whatever for the waste of Ihillions and billions of our money. 

The Congress policy is toi establish brotherly contacts with the 
neighbouring peoples, living in the trans-border territories and countries. 
They must trust us and we must trust them. With the help of our 
close relations, believing in each other’s freedom, we must prevent the 
happening of anything undesirable or untoward. 

Khan Abdul Chaffar Khan can successfully solve the frontier problem. 
This province has produced this great man in whom all India takes 
pride. He has lifted the frontier men out of the morass, changing the 
whole atmosphere. He created the great army of Red Shirts, the Khudai 
Khidmatgars, and mobilized such an arms-loving race for a heroic non- 
violent struggle for freedom. It is a miracle that he has performed. The 
weapon of nonviolence is a mighty weapon. Only the bold and the daring 
can wield it. Cowards and weaklings cannot do anything with it. We 
challenged the British power boldly with this weapon. Through it the 
withering and drooping spirit of India gained vitality. Power alone can 
meet power. In an age where only air-bombers can face the air-bom- 
bers, not bows and anows or even guns— weapons which have now 
become antiquated and useless, India forged this new weapon of non- 
violence to face a powerful enemy and shook the British Empire to its 
foundations. 

The Hindus and the Sikhs fear insecurity due to the smallness of their 
number living in this part. Their plea is not proper and tenable. They 
have to share the joys and sonows in common with the people inhabit- 
ing this province and create mutual confidence. Their strongest armour 
should be their friendship with them. No better safety can they get 
dian through their ties of intimacy with the rest of the people. 

I would appeal to all Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs to enlist themsdves 
among Red Shirts to strengthen the Congress. 


S. Fwawell to tho Frontier* 


All the provinces of India, all die religious groups of India, have essen- 
tially the same tadc politically and economically and we must therefore 

1. Speech at Deia lamail Khan, 28 January 1938. From The Tribune, 29 January 
1938. 
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all cooperate togetiiei . great endeavour. The Congress is the 
only organisation which includes all within its wide fold and can success- 
fully tackle our great problems as it has successfully faced tire migjht 
the British Empire. Therefore we must all stren^en the Congie^. 

I am bidding goodbye to tiie frontier for a while after my seven days’ 
tour. During these seven days I have seen many unforgettable pictures 
of tire present but often my mind has wandered to the past, for the 
frontier area is rich in memories of India's long history. For thou- 
sands of years caravan after caravan had trekked through the nandw 
passes of the north-west. Many strange and new peoples had come to 
this land of ours and were absorbed by India. The Aryans came lors 
ago and induenced India tremendously. The ScyUiians and Turks and 
Huns also came and many of them settled down and even today there 
is much of Scythian blood in our Rajput races. 

The other day I crossed the Indus almost at the spot where Alexander 
crossed it, and in my mind’s picture 1 saw the Macedonian army entering 
the fertile plains of India. Later, Asoka the Great left imperishable 
memorials all over the frontier tracts. Peshawar became the capital of 
a great empire ruled by Kanishka spreading from the Vindhyas to Cen- 
tral Asia. It was a Buddhist empire. And then came to Peshawar, pQgtims 
and students in search of learning from the West and the Far East. 
It was the meeting place of three great cultures, the Indian, the Chinese 
and the Creco-Roman. Later again, the Arabs suddenly rose into pro- 
minence, and in one tremendous sweep of conquest spread from China 
to Spain. They knocked at the doors of India but did not enter. 

It is well to remember that Islam was India’s friendly neighbour for 
hundreds of years without any conquest or conflict. As such it was wd- 
comed as India has always welcomed new thoughts and ideas from 
abroad and attempted to absorb them into its own synthesis. In tire 
days of the greatness of Baghdad, when Haroun A1 Rashid^ was khdifa, 
scholars went to and fro between India and the Arab world, and many 
Sanskrit books were translated into Arabic. It was only when Central 
Asian conquerors came to India as invaders that there was conflict. This 
conflict was political, not religious, although it was eiqiloited in the luune 
of religion. Mahmud^ came as a ruthless conqueror and looted India 
but how many per^le know drat one of his best armies in Central Asia 
consisted of Indian and Hindu troops under a general named TOdt? 


2. (766-809); the fifth caliph of the Abbasid dynasty of Iraq who had rqdaoed 
the Umayyad as rulers of the Islamic world. 

3. Mahmud, Sultan of Ghazni (d. 1030); succeeded to the dirone of Ghazni hi 
AD. 986-87 and ruled till his death; made frequent plundamg raids inta Itdia. 
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It was across these frontier tracts that India sent her message of tdigion 
and art to the Far East afud, so many pilgrims made long journeys to 
India in search of learning. 

All these and many other pictures came to my mind as I wandered 
across the Frontier Province. And then I was rudely called back to the 
present with its poverty and misery and illiteracy and badcwardness. 
But I thought also of the future that we hope to fashion when India 
would bo free and end her poverty and flourish anew. 

In spite of the poverty and backwardness of the frontier I have found 
many things there which fill me with hope, for the people are a magni* 
ficent people physically as also in their courage and love of freedom. 
Widi that firm foundation it is not difiBcult to build well and nobly. 
The tribal people I have met have also impressed me and I fdt drawn 
to them. The friendship and welcome that they extended to me 
are precious memories. I am convinced diat between them and the 
people of India there will be friendship and comradeship in the days 
to come when India is free and the nightmare of frontier troubles will 
be past. 

Recently there was a conflict with the Waziris.'* We must not blame 
a whole people for the misdeeds of a few. It is painful to leam of 
abductions and lootings and it is clear that every government must resist 
them and seek to end them. But what is the best way to do this? Surdy, 
not the way of the British which failed dismally. The way of India 
would be one of friendship and an attempt to raise the simple and 
badcward but brave people to higher levels. They live in their bare 
mountains and have few occupations except fighting and shooting. 
With education and suitable occupations and industries they will raise 
tiiemsdves and become our true guardians of the frontier. 

I have always visualised India in terms of the unity of India, the 
identity of its major problems— freedom and poverty— and the objective 
of a united and free Indian nation with power in the hands of the 
masses. 

I am happy to find how strong the hold of toe Congress is in toe 
fnmtier. I am also happy to see tens of thousands of smart Khudai 
Khidmatgars who are toe volunteers of the Congress in toe Frontia 
Province. Everybody, Hindu, Sikh or Muslim, can join them, for theirs 
is not a communal organization. 


4. A case of abduction led to the anned protest by the Waziris against Alleged 
govetanent interferasce in die religious matters of die tribes. As militaiy aetkm 
inade^b^ punitive air action was taken in parts of Waziiistan. 
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The Hindu minority in the province is afraid of the great Muslim 
majority of 95 per cent and of the tribal people. But to be fear-ridden 
is no help. They must discard fear and even their womenfolk should 
do so. But at the same time they should live in friendship and coope- 
ration with their neighbours. 

During die past few years a remarkable change has come over the 
Frontier Province and a new spirit is evident. In spite of occasional 
troubles, this spirit of communal amity is growing. The growth of the 
Congress and the Khudai Kliidmatgars has led to this but behind l^is 
vital and hopeful development there is that great and noble man, KlUn 
Abdul Ghaifar Khan, who has already performed such miracles in me 
Frontier Province. He has made the war-like Pathan become an ev^ 
braver soldier in our nonviolent struggle for freedom. 

Nothing has impressed me sof much as to see Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan surrounded by his people, each looking in the other's eyes with 
ovenvhelming affection and confidence. Well may we be proud of 
this great son of India. 

Fakhr-e- Afghan, he is lovingly called but he is truly Fakhr-e-llind. 
He is the dominating personality of the frontier and his influence ex- 
tends across the border. He is a pillar of strength to the Congress and 
to communal unity and the cause of the masses. With a man like him 
both the minority and the majority are secure. For above everything he 
is a man of character and ideals and nothing can make him party to 
something he considers radically wrong. 

There are difficulties of course and it is foolish to expect a complete 
change to come suddenly over the poor illiterate people of the frontier. 
But already the change is remarkable and in this change and in Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan lies the hope of amity and progress. 

Let the minorities in the FronUer Province, ther^ore, discard theii 
fear and suspicion and under the banner of the Congress and the lea- 
dership of l^an Abdul Ghaffar Khan march ahead in confidence to 
the great goal we have in view. 


10. To Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan* 


Allahabad 
29di April, 1958 


My dear Khan Sahib, 

Mahatmaji has sent me a copy of the note which Mahadeva Desai pie- 
pared on his frontier visit. I understand that this note has been seat 


1 . A.I.C.C. File No. p.16/1938-39, pp. 71-72, N.M.M.L, 
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to you also. I need hardly tell you that I am greatly distressed at many, 
things that are happening ftvthe Frontier Province.^ It is difficult to 
write about them. We are having great difficulties in all the provinces. 
But in the Frontier Province there is the additional obstacle of complete 
want of contacts. I pointed this out during my last visit and made 
certain suggestions, but nothing has come out of them. 

All over India we find that our work suflFers because of lack of orga- 
nisation and lack of efficient office work. We are used to propaganda 
in the villages and we can do this well. But something is much more 
important now and this is organisation and the putting up of trained 
workers in offices. This is necessary in our Congress offices. Much 
more is necessary for the Congress ministries, otherwise the ministers 
have to rely completely on the permanent service which is usually, as 
you know, hostile to our methods of work. In the Frontier Province 
there is an utter lack of this office work and organisation and letters and 
telegrams remain unanswered and no reports come to us. 

We are moving towards a big crisis in the world and we can only 
meet it if there is proper organisation and a common purpose animat- 
ing us. If this is not there we will go to pieces and all our good work 
goes by the board. It is absolutely necessary therefore for all of us to 
meet frequently to discuss our difiiculties and evolve common plans of 
action. Unless we meet we do not know each other’s minds. Unfor- 
tunately your ill health has prevented you from attending the Congress 
and the Working Committee meetings. The doctor® has not attended 
any meeting for a long time. I do hope that both of you will make 
a point of attending the ministers’ conference in Bombay on the 12th 
of May as well as the Working Committee later on. 

You know that the Frontier Province looks up to you more than to 
any other person and the burden must be shouldered by you, in coopera- 
tion with the doctor. The two of you can do what you like there. It 
is therefore necessary that the two of you should be fully acquainted 
with the national and international developments. 

I am not discussing specific cases. But I might mention that Abdulla 
Shah's case has upset me greatly.* I have read the judgment on the 


2. It was rejkorted that due to certain differences the Red Shirt organisation had 
threatened to separate itself from the Frontier Province Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

3. Khan Sahib. 

4. A government school teacher, sentenced to imprisonment for wrongful confine- 
ment pf a Hindu gitl, was set free and reemployed by the Fiontiei Government 
mud compensated for ffie period t^ent m jail. 
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case and many other papers and' I am convinced that a man like Abdulla 
Shah carmot be entrusted with the education of children. I am also 
certain that a payment to him of any part of his salary during die period 
he was in prison is highly improper and against public morality. 

I am sailing for England on June 2nd and I shall be away for three or 
four months. I am going abroad not for the sake of health but to do 
work. At this stage of crisis it is important that we should remain in 
touch with international developments. As I am going away for some 
time I would particularly like to meet you and Khan Sahib before ll go. 
This is why I repeat my request that both of you should come to Tmm- 
bay for the ministers’ meeting. \ 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the doctor. ^ 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Ndira 
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1. To Soerotary, Assam P.C>C.* 


Allahabad 
October 20, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

R^rding my visit to Assam early in November please meet me in Cal- 
cutta on the 25th of this month when I can settle my provisional pro- 
gramme. The Sylhet and Surma valley people want me to give them 
three days. I am not sure if I shall be able to do so. If I can get 
away from Calcutta on the 1st of November, as I hope to, I can remain 
with you up to the 10th at the latest. If it is possible for you to give 
three days to the Surma valley, I shall be glad. The remaining days can 
be allotted to Assam. 

I shall come there accompanied only by my secretary. No special 
arrangements are necessary about my diet except that I cannot take chil- 
lies and spices in my food. For the rest, I eat every kind of food, usually 
vegetarian, sometimes non-vegetarian. I take both tea and coffee and 
can do without either without any diflSculty. I do not rest in the middle 
of the day. But I should like the day’s programme to end early in the 
evening and not to start too early in the morning. Usually the pro- 
grammes should be from 8 o’clock in the morning to 8 in the evening. 
'The food supplied should not be rich and should be light and simple. 

At big meetings it is difficult for me to speak without a loudsp^er. 
'Therefore loudspeaker arrangements are desirable. It is better to have 
big meetings rather than a large number of small ones. In most centres 
I should like some time to meet the workers. If it is necessary to trans- 
late my Hindustani, please arrange for a suitable translator. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the secretary of the Sylhet Con- 
gress Committee. I shall be staying in Calcutta with Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, 1, Woodbum Park. 


Yours sinceidy, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


1. A.LC.a FOe No. P-4/1937-38, pp. 275-276. N.M.M.L. 
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2. Strengthen the Congress* 


I have come to Assam, not enamoured of her natural beauties, but to 
preach the message of the Congress and the ideals of Swaraj. 

What is die meaning of Swaraj? It means a democratic state wh^ 
power will rest with the poor and will not be utilised for the benefit I of 
' a rich few. The Congress aims at the removal of poverty and unemplOT- 
ment of the people of the land. There cannot be two opinions abo^t 
this inasmuch as the welfare of the cultivators and labourers is, at hea^ 
of all, irrespective of the community or religion to which they belong. 
The Congress programme, based as it is on the live economic issues of the 
country, cannot be suspected of interfering with one’s religion which is 
entirely an individual and private matter. The Congress has a well-knit 
organisation spread throughout the country and it is this organisational 
force which enables it to carry on the country’s fight for Swaraj. And 
this again is made possible on account of the fact that the strength of 
the British Government is based on bullets and bayonets. ’The crux of 
the whole thing lies in the fact that the Congress has the people at its 
back. 'The charge that Congressmen are required to obey ready-made 
orders from above is absolutely untrue. It is the people themselves who 
shape and mould die policies of the Congress. In short, the Corrgress is 
nothing but a panchayat of the masses. 

It is this strength which the Congress derived from the masses that 
made it possible, in the N.W.F. Province, Bombay, Madras and other 
provinces, for the persons who once rotted in jails, to become ministm, 
and they are now the masters of those very people who had put them 
in jails. 

I would not be satisfied if I am to be ruled even by an Indian Viceroy, 
and it matters little to me who rules the country as long as the real power 
does not belong to the people of the country. And for acquiring diis 
power, I make an earnest appeal to all of you to join the Congress and 
strengthen its organisation. 

I have heard it said that some Assam politicians accuse all-India lea- 
ders that the latter have neglected this province so long. I say the lea- 
ders by themselves cannot endow an organisation with real strengdi 
unless it is fortified with the activities of the people whom die Congress 

1. Speech at Dhitbri, 27 November 19J7. From Amrita Baxar PaMkt, 28 
November 1937. 
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i^Ksents. Here, I would like to draw your attention to tke conditions 
drat prevailed in N.W.F. iProvince some years ago, and how by their own 
endeavours, unaided by outside leaders, diey built up an organisation of 
labourers and kisans which soon became strong enough to attract the 
notice of odier provinces and leaders. I hope Assam will not lag behind 
politically and will rise up to the occasion to strengthen tire Congress 
organisation. 

About the Dhubri match factory strike,* I feel that the mere fact tirat 
the workers have continued the strike for so long a period is sufficient 
to convince one of the justness of their cause. 

India must get Swaraj today Or tomonow. Assam is not outside India 
and she will also get it. I ask the employers to read the signs of the 
times. Let them not act against the wishes of the people. 

2. See ante, section 4, pp. 256-257. 


3. To Bithnu Ram MadhM 


Camp Joihat 
December 1, 1937 


Dear Comrade,* 

You pointed out to me in the course of conversation the various difficul- 
ties in your way in enrolling members during the time fixed for this. 
Under our present rules the enrolment period ends by about tire 30th 
Sq>tember. Ordinarily most members are enrolled in the previous two or 
tiiree months. In Amm, however, that is a period when little wodc 
of tire kind can be done because of the heavy rains and floods. 

Even earlier in the year, though it is possible to move about, the C(m> 
dition of the peasant^ is not such as to errable you to enrol them in 
large numbers. They are poor of course and the only suitable time when 
you cun enrol thran is soon after the harvest. This harvest season is on 
itow in December and there is only one harvest during tiie year. 


1. AJ.C.a File bfo. P-4/1937-38, pp. 39-49, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1890); joined nonooopeiation movement, 1920; president, Assam P.C.C., 
1930-39; member, hsuan Assembly, 1938; Minister for Finance and Revenue; 


Assam, 1946-30; Chief Minister, 
Tamfl I«ido, 1958-64. 


Assam, 1950-52 and 1956-58; Governor 
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The position tiius is that unless you are allowed to enrol membeis 
during December and January you will be greatly handicapped in this 
work. Under a recent decision of the Working Committee, it has been 
laid down that members should not be enrolled from the date the 
closing of the members’ list to the general election, that is to say, in the 
present instance, from 30th September to sometime in January. This 
rule would obviously hit you hard. 

I propose to put this matter before the Working Committee and to 
request them to relax the rale in your favour so as to permit you to 
enrol members during this period. Meanwhile, I do not wish you to 
suspend your work till such decision of the Working Committee. The 
Congress organisation in Assam is not as strong and as widespread as it 
should be and every effort, should be made to push it on. I have seen 
myself that there is considerable pc^ular enthusiasm for the Congress. 
The masses have to be reached. Their response will certainly be good. 
My present tour in Assam will also help you to carry on your organisa- 
tional work. I want you, therefore, to push ahead even now with your 
membership campaign and to organise Congress committees in villages 
and bigger areas. 

But please remember that all the members that you might make since 
the 30tii September last should be entered in a new register. They should 
not be mixed up with the members on the register prepared up to 30th 
September. The new members will not be entitled to vote at tiie gen- 
eral election in January. They may however vote at a bye-election which 
may take place in the course of the next year, provided they have been 
on the rolls for three months previously. 

I am giving this permission to you on my personal initiative and autho- 
rity so that Congress work might not be hindered in Assam. I am anxious 
that the Congress organisation should develop here and should come in 
line witii our other provinces. I have seen that the organisational side 
here is weak, although the material is good. In one district, tiie district 
Congress committee was itself a primary body and consisted of 60 mem- 
b«s only. This was absurd. In these days when we talk of mass con- 
tact, for a district to have 60 primary members is extraordinary. Besides 
this, a district committee is not a primary committee and cannot be 
such. Primary committees should be village committees and town com- 
mittees or a small number of villages grouped together to form a ptimaiy 
committee. The members on the rolls of these primary committees diould 
then elect the district committees, which are thus elective and 

irr tiie nature of erecutive committees. The primary members are not 
district committee members. The primary members have also to elect 
Ihe Congrm delegates. 
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1 have not got your provincial constitution with me but I suggest to 
you to consider and revised carefully in the light of the All-India con- 
stitution and some other provincial constitutions. You might, for in- 
stance, get the constitution of the U.P.P.C.C. for reference. Our office 
will also give you such help as we can in this matter. 

It seems to me that there is not sufficient encouragement and control 
from the top in the province. The material, as I have said, is good. The 
first tiling to be done, therefore, is to reorganise your provincial office 
and make it an efficient, business-like concern, having fixed hours of 
work and keeping in constant touch with your district and local com- 
mittees. You should have a special organising secretary as well as an 
inspector who goes round continuously inspecting the local offices and 
advising them how to keep their books and do their work. Accounts 
must be inspected regularly in all district and local committees, and 
instructions issued as to the proper ways of keeping registers and 
accounts. 

You should also, together with your membership campaign, encour- 
age the enlistment of volunteers in each village and local area. Village 
and other committees should enrol their own volunteers without waiting 
for instructors from outside. Such volunteers will not be very efficient 
but efficiency can come later. You should send someone to give ins- 
tructions about volunteering if you can do so. But meanwhQe the pro- 
cess of enrolling volunteers should be carried on. 

All this is meant to encourage mass contact and to give a mass basts 
to the Congress organisation in Assam. You should therefore ap- 
proach particularly all those people who may be slightly cut ofiF from 
the Congress influence, such as Muslims, the hill tribes and the depres- 
sed classes. The basis of your organisation will inevitably be the pea- 
santry and therefore you should keep the agrarian reforms ever before 
you and discuss this with the peasantry. Village Congress committees 
should be encouraged to discuss their own problems and refer them to 
you. , You have also the problem of the tea garden workers. I am told 
that it is difficult for you to approach them and find out their grie- 
vances.. Members of the assembly should ventilate these grievances and 
try to remove the obstructions in the way of their approach and orga- 
nisation. In all these matters there should be a coordination of toe 
activities of toe Congress organisation wito the Congress Party in toe 
legislature. Members of the legislature should not only press forward 
tiie demands of toe masses by way of resolutions and bills, but should 
alsn move in tb^ constituencies and organise Congress committees 
tiiere. They should always keep in touch with todr constituents. 

; . ' ■ m 
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I do not know what rule you have about Congress members’ allow- 
ances and the like in the assembly. This should be in keeping with the 
Working Committee’s direction in the matter. It is also desirable that 
Congress members of the assembly should give a percentage, say 15% 
of their allowances, to the provincial Congress committee. 

Finally, I should like you and your committee to remember that we 
are on the eve of big movements, possible conflicts and big dliange. 
We have got a brief period of respite to prepare for this. If we do not 
take advantage of this period to build up our organisation and to make 
it strong and efiicient and widespread, we shall lose the great opportu- 
nity that is coming to us. 

Three matters have been continually refened to me since my arrival 
in Assam. These are the opium question, Sylhet, and the immigration 
question involving the line system. 

So far as the opium question is concerned, your policy should be 
clear and definite. You must stand for the complete suppression of 
opium, subject, at the most, to the sale of opium on medical licence. 
You should criticise the government also in this behalf vigorously. Tliis 
has long been a world question and you have the sympathy in this 
matter not only of the rest of India but of the world at l^e. For 
Assam, opium is a far greater evil than even liquor and therefore 
it is desirable to concentrate on it. Of course, care should be taken 
not to replace opium with liquor as the government may well try to do 
for the sake of revenue. This opium question should be raised conti- 
nually both in the assembly and in outside agitations. 

In regard to Sylhet, the general policy of the Congress is quite clear 
and, indeed, Sylhet already belongs to the Bengal Congress province be- 
cause it is linguistically iSengali. Apart from this linguistic principle, 
the Congress policy is one of self-determination and so the ultimate 
decision should largely rest with the people concerned. 1 take it diat 
the Sylhet people would welcome amalgamation with Bengal. This is 
desirable from the economic point of view also, as Sylhet being a per- 
manently settled area fits in with the economy of Bengal far more t^n 
that Assam which has peasant proprietorship. It might be desiialde 
for &e Sylhet representatives in the assembly to take the initiative in 
die matter. I do not think, however, diat any change is likdy to tsflce 
place in the near future. I want your committee and the Assam peo- 
ple to realite that we have far bigger problems ahead and big dbar^ 
are coming in the course of the next few yean, and not to bofter nui^ 
about other matters whkh will inevitably be taken in hand as soon as 
we have greater power. 
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The immigratkm question is a complicated one and it has become a 
communal question whic]^ will make it moie difficult of solutum. 
Every effort should be ma^ to avoid giving prominence to the cmn- 
munal aspect of it Essentially it is an economic question and it should 
be tackled in an economic way. The desire of the Assamese not to be 
overwhelmed by the non-Assamese people and to preserve their language 
and Culture is perfectly legitimate. But it must be recognised that a 
sparsely populated area with vacant lands, like Assam is at present, can- 
not continue as it is, with overcrowded provinces surrounding it. There- 
fore, im mi gration is bound to take place because of the economic urge 
for it. No amount of sentiment and not even laws will ultimately 
stop it Indeed, even from the point of view of developing Assam and 
making it a wealthier province, immigration is desirable. The real pro- 
blem is how to control and organise tliis immigration. To talk in toms 
of stopping it is to ignore realities. To talk in terms of allowing it a 
free play is also to ignore certain realities and at the same time to lay 
the basis for future problems which will be difficult of solution. The 
land problem in India is our major problem and we have to change our 
land system very greatly in the near future. In Assam, fortunately, 
there are vacant lands which give us scope for the development of a 
planned economy in that area at least. To allow this to be developed 
in a haphazard way by odd immigrants would be folly as this would 
simply create new problems and burdens for the future. 

Personally, I think that the state should try the experiment (ff orga- 
nised and planned agriculture there in the shape of large state ffirms or 
collective farms or collective farms under state supervision. I do not 
know if the present state has the wisdom or the capacity to think K 
act on these lines. In any event, some planning and organisation are 
necessary, and an expert committee ought to enquire into the possibi- 
lities of it. 

Even if holdings are given to individuals, this should be subject to 
various restrictions. First of all, the holding should not be too small 
or too big. Too small a holding would be uneconomic. Too big 
would encourage wrong tendencies. A proper-size holding should be 
calculated to be sufficient for a family. These lands should also not be 
subject to alienation by way of mor^ge or sale, because if alienation 
is allowed, the land may go to die money-lenders and the like and big 
estates will grow up. 

In allotting lands the first preference should inevitably be for the per^Ie 
bom in AsMm. Ihe landless people of Assam as well as the agrii^ 
- toriil pec^ who have not ^ough land to support themsdvto, or who 
have ttnemployed sons in the family, should be allotted hesh land m 
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these new areas. Only after such allotments have taken place should 
immigrants from outside be admitted to these areas. 

1 have made the above suggestions without any deep study of the 
problem. I have no doubt that many other useful suggestions could 
be made. All these should be considered dispassionately from the eco- 
nomic point of view by experts and others. I do feel that the present 
line systen is essentially bad because it creates, or is likely to create, 
two sharply divided areas hostile to each other. This will mean that 
Assam will have a terrible problem to face in future. If, as is said, 
the new immigrants have been sometimes criminally inclined, this will 
mean the preservation and encouragement of those criminal tendencies. 
It is well known to sociologists and criminologists that it is dangerous 
to have colonies of people who might have such tendencies because 
they grow under such conditions, and there is no assimilation with the 
other elements in the population. Immigrants should always be assi- 
milated, otherwise they become foreign bodies always giving trouble. 
Therefore, the present line system is certainly undesirable. At the same 
time to abolish it and to leave the door open to the unrestricted im- 
migrants without any safeguards would also be undesirable. 

One other matter. I am told that the companies owning tea gardens 
pay a ridiculously low rental to the state, far less than the agriculturi- 
sts.® Further, that by showing most of their processes as the agricul- 
tural process, they escape much of their income-tax which they might 
otherwise pay. I do not know much about this but it seems to me a 
very unfair arrangement and I see no reason why the state should suffer. 
This matter ought to be investigated and agitated both in the assem- 
bly and outside. 

I do not know what kind of royalty or other charge is paid by tiie 
Assam Oil Company to the state. This also requires investigation and, 
if necessary, some kind of action. These oil companies are often lightly 
taxed although they make huge profits.'* 


3. For a long time the income from tea gardens was exempt from income-tax as 
it was deemed to be agricultural income. Under the Act of 1935 dso tte 
Govenunent of India decided to treat sixty per cent of Ihe profits from Ae 
growth, manufacture and sale of tea as agricultural income. In 1939, the 
Assam Government decided despite great opposition to levy a tax on agricul- 
tural income. 

4 . The Assam Oil Company was started in 1899 and became a subsidiary of Uiwuw 
Oil ConqMny in 1921. Afi oil products were sold in India at very prices 
smce the entire fud trade was in the hands of the oil trusts. 
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I have written to you a long lettei giving my impressions about vari- 
ous matters. I should like frw to place this letter before your provin- 
cial Congress committee at their next meeting. I am sending a copy 
of this letter to Shri Gopinath Bardoloi, leader of the Congress Party 
in tiie Assam Assembly, and I hope he will place it before his party 
for their consideration. 

In conclusion, may I express my gratitude to you and to all your col- 
leagues for the welcome that you have accorded to me here in Assam 
and for the great trouble you have taken over my visit? This visit is not 
over yet but already I have been charmed by your province and I am 
quite sure that it has great potentialities for future progress. I hope the 
Congress organisation will rapidly become strong and efficient so that 
it can give a good push in the direction of such progress. 

m 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. The Necessity of Swaraj' 


I am grateful to you for the addresses you have presented to me and 
the generous terms in which you have refened to my qualities. I feel 
overwhelmed because though the affection bestowed on me is to my 
liking, the tremendous expectation behind it makes me feel rather 
small; and while I say this I utter a friendly warning not to expect 
many things from an individual, however great he may be. 

A leader, of course, is required in so far as he points the patti, but 
a leader isolated from the masses is only too weak. At most, the activi- 
ties of the pec^le find coordination and expression in a leader, and 
therefore I say that when you praise a leader or blame him you should 
rather praise or blame those millions of people who made him as such. 

Do not give yourselves away to petty issues for this will divert you 
and you will lose the proper perspective. Be it culture, literature c» any- 
thmg else, none of these can be nurtured with the help of a few lea- 
das at the top. But if your efforts are fortified at tire bottom, you 
can hope to build a reservoir of strength which would be a source of 
real power to you. Then alone you will grow big and act big. 

1. Speech at Tezpor, 1 Deoemba 19J7. From Amrita Baxar PahVta, 3 Decem- 
ber 1937. 
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i\n entire change in the present system of administration is required 
to ^ect improvement in the conditions of the masses. The new Gov* 
emment of India Act has, of course, conferred some power but the 
administrative machinery remains the same with the result drat though 
there are now Indians placed in high positions in the administration, the 
miseries of the people and their problems of poverty and unemployment 
have not ceased to exist. 

The entire policy of the British Government is guided and controlled 
by a group of capitalists in England in spite of the presence of the kin^ 
in their constitution; and the same policy is being worked out in thfe 
British administration in India for the benefit of a handful of Europeai^ 
business magnates in this country. The provisions of the new Govern-' 
ment of India Act amply testify this. The Act definitely provides for 
various safeguards lot British trade in India. It requires only 
common intelligence to realise that if we are to improve the condition 
of the masses we will have to bring under the control of the natives of 
India — Hindus and Muslims, men and women — the trade and commerce 
of the land; and this would necessarily mean some curtailment of the 
British interests which have already been well safeguarded against any 
onslaught from the Indians. 

It is obvious therefore that so long as the capitalist control of the 
administrative machinery is not removed, a mere change of personnel 
at the top would not give the colouring of Swaraj for which the Con- 
gress is fighting or remove the various ills of the masses for whose wel- 
fare the Congress has committed itself. 

Therefore I would urge upon you all to join the Congress and 
strengthen the organisation for your own benefit and the benefit of the 
country as a whole. 


5. On the ThrMhold of Swaraj* 


You see wars going on and also the prq)arations for greater vrars. Be 
that as it may, it would require a great nerve and ene^ to have our way 
and that is possible only through the organisation of die Congten. 
Therefore, I ask you to build up this organisation still further so diat 
it may become absolutely representative of die millions in the villages. 

1. %)eed> at Silchar, 6 December 1937. From AimiUt Bam Patrika, 7 Deoeaiip 
ber 1937. 
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It is flisciplipp- and oiganisation that help whoi the hour ccnnes. . 
Enthusiasm is good but it ^itf not good if there be no clear thinking 
behind it. I am much more inter^ted in appealing to your mind for 1 
don’t want blind followers. 

The address you have presented to me is a bit embarrassing as it 
seems you expect magic things from me. I am afraid there is nothing 
as magic in ftis world, otherwise Swaraj would have been attained long 
ago. But the fact is that we have to try hard and work for tire fulfil- 
ment of our ideal in view. Therefore I say that I feel depressed when 
you speak in your addresses in extravagant language, fm it seems that you 
oipect too much from an individual. It may be right to show affection 
for an individual but in India it is dangerous to exalt an individual too 
mud). We have had too long a list of people sitting not only in exalted 
positions but on the shoulders of humanity. We want now tiie forgotten 
and downtrodden men to come up in their turn. 

I happen to be the representative of a big organisation and I have to 
carry its message which has become so dear that the people flodc to me 
to hear it. The whole of India is so hungry and tiiirsty for a change 
that people come to me in the hope that I may have some message to lift 
them out of the depth of poverty and misery into which they have fellen. 
But our difficulty is that we have not as yet even launched on die pro- 
per path, for our hands are tied. Real work will begin only when we 
have attained Swaraj. 

The huge crowd that assembles to greet me everywhere has another 
lesson for us and it is the tremendous sense of unity of India. This 
is a historical fact and anyone who does not know this knows little of 
India’s past or present In spite of political deviations and differences 
there has been a cultural unity of India. Later on, of course, the noose 
of common slavery tightened round us and this ultimately manifes- 
ted itself in a common struggle for freedom. And all of us realise it 
now drat we are engaged in this common endeavour. 

This whole Congress movement has been one of strengthening die 
Indian people. We have weakened considerably the power of British 
txrqpetialism, a power feared and respected by great nations. And it 
most also be recognised that our peasantry have stood up against this 
mighty power. But dm real thing the Congress has drnie is to build 
up a nation which had become denationalised through long years of 
foie^ dommatton; and the Congress has succeeded to a great extent 
in. this regard too^ We are now on the direshold of Swaraj, not that 
we have got i^ owing to Congress ministries beii^ formed in ^several 
provinces, f teU ycm, and I sp^ widi the most intimate knowledge of 
: thjh^ that oor villager have now quite changed. If we have a 
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movement now, it wduld be a great one and it would be difficult for 
any power to check it. 

What really is important today is not the local problems but the 
problems of India. I, therefore, urge you to think in terms of India 
and to some extent in terms of the world. 

6. In the Valley of the Brahmaputra' 


Eight days are an all too brief period for the Assam valley, and yet ibis 
was all I gave to it, and then I sped away to another beautiful valley. 
During these eight days I visited many towns and villages and had a 
glimpse of the rich variety of this province and of the hospitable people 
who inhabit it. I loved the uncommon combination of semi-tropical 
scenery and snow-topped mountains with a noble river running between 
them. Everywhere I had the warmest of welcomes, and I am deeply 
grateful to all classes and peoples for their exceeding courtesy. That 
courtesy was extended to me by Europeans and Indians alike, and even 
the railway authorities gave every facility for my travelling. But above 
all I rejoiced to experience the love and goodwill of the masses who 
came in such large numbers to meet me and hear me. Throu^out my 
tour I was enveloped and stimulated by the abundance of this affection, 
and I shall remember it with joy and gratitude. I shall carry away with 
me also, imprinted on my mind, the silent beauty of the dawn as we 
sailed over the bosom of the Brahmaputra and the snow-covered peaks 
in the distance caught the first rays of the rising sun. 

Many places I visited and saw, but there was one notable exception. 
I am sorry I could not go to Shillong. I am sorry also tiiat I could not 
visit the tribal areas. I met, however, many of the members of these 
tribes— Khasis, Kacharis, Ravas, Garos, Lalungs, Mikirs, Miris, and Nagas 
— and was attracted by them and by the bright faces of their childten. 
They deserve every help and sympathy from Congressmen, and I lKq>e 
they will receive it. 

Rush tours like mine involve a great deal of or^nizing and give much 
trouble to those in charge of them. This burden fell naturally on my 
comrades of the Congress, and I must express my deep gratitude to thoas 

1. Written in a running train on 9 December 1937. T/» Tribunt, 14 
Deembo 1937. Reprinted in The Unity of India, (London. 1941). on. 
189-199. ■ 
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for all they did. The Congress is a living vital force in Assam, as I saw 
and felt everywhere I went <ki|ing these eight days, but the organizational 
side has been somewhat neglected, and so the province has not pulled 
its full weight in tire past. I hope and believe that this deficiency will 
be made good now and the great enthusiasm of the people will be orga- 
nized and disciplined to right ends. 

I came up against particular problems affecting Assam and exercising 
the minds of the people of the province, and yet all these were secondary 
before the major problem of India — the poverty of the people — and tiiis 
was terribly in evidence in the province. It is this problem of poverty 
and that of Swaraj and national freedom that overshadow all local pro- 
blems and we must always remember this if we are to retain a proper 
perspective and work effectively. In a sense Assam is fortunate; for the 
very fact that it has been somewhat neglected and its development has 
been slow opens out promising vistas of rapid development on a planned 
basis, greater production of wealth and a rising standard of living for 
her people. Elsewhere in India I have seldom had this sense of latent 
power and resources which the jungles and unoccupied spaces of Assam 
have given me. The place cries aloud for the mind and the hand of 
man to develop it, but this can only be for the public good if it is orga- 
nized and planned and deliberately aims at the betterment of the masses. 

Among the r^rious local problems that the people of Assam think about 
there are: opium, the future of Sylhet, immigration and the line system, 
the tea gardens, and more especially the labour employed there, and the 
excluded and partially excluded areas with the various tribal folk inhabit- 
ing them. Then there is that precious commodity, oil, more valuable 
in the modem world than gold. 

The opium question of Assam has for long years excited the attention 
of all India and even of other parts of the world. The government, 
while expre^ing appreciation of public sentiment, has resisted it also in 
its desire to cling on to the c^ium revenue. Yet it is true that the opium 
consumption has gone down considerably and with it the revenue. Pro- 
bably it could have been stamped out almost completely if the govern- 
ment had pursued a more rigorous policy during the past dozen years 
OIL. more, l^eie is a tendency now, I was told, to issue licences for opium 
in inoeasing numbers to almost everyone who applies for them and the 
age limit of fifty is seldom enforced. The time has certainly come when 
a more vigorous and effective policy should be pursued and the issue of 
licences should be a rarity and only for definite medical reasons. It 
should be possible to reduce opium consumption almost to vanishing 
{X^t within two or three years. There is a danger of opium smuggling 
mcreasing, but I tiiink tiiis is magnified and can be checked. There is 
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protably more smuggling g(^g on now via the Indian states in Rajputana 
and central India than across the border. But this smu ggling » s HU 
small compared to the authorized sale of opium. 

There seems also to be a tendency on the part of the government to 
increase its liquor revenue to replace its diminishing income from t^ium. 
This must be checked or else one evil will give place to another. 

The future of the Surma valley is a living question in Assam and the 
Assamese are keenly desirous that Sylhet should be transfmed to the 
administrative province of Bengal, so as to leave them an area which is 
linguistically more homogeneous. The people of Sylhet, I found, were 
equally in favour of this change and, on the face of it, the desire is reaV 
sonable. Sylhet is not only linguistically Bengali, but its economy ia. 
more allied to that of Bengal than of Assam proper. There is the per- 
manent settlement there, as in Bengal, while in Assam peasant proprie- 
tors, with a varying assessment, are usually to be found. 

The Congress has all along laid stress on a linguistic division of pro- 
vinces. This corresponds with cultural areas, and it is far easier for tiic 
people of such an area to develop educationally and otherwise on the 
basis of their mother tongue. Indeed, the Surma valley has long formed 
part of the Congress province of Bengal. Thus it is clear tiiat, so far 
as the Congress is concerned, there is no doubt as to what the future 
of Sylhet should be— it should go to Bengal. I feel, however, that we 
have to face today far more important and vital problems, and the next 
few years are pregnant with the possibilities of vast changes. Therefore, 
we should not spend our energy too much on trying to bring about the 
small changes, which, however desirable, do not affect the main issue. 
We should certainly press for these relatively minor changes, but always 
looking at them in the proper perspective and not losing oursdves in 
them. When the big changes come, as come they must, the offier will 
follow rapidly. 

Immigration and the line system is a far mote vital problem of Assam. 
I hesitate to give a detailed opinion on this issue as it requires expect 
knowledge which I do not claim to possess. Preeminentily it is a ques- 
tion to be considered by experts, economists and others. And yet tiieie 
ate some considerations which seem to me to govern this question. If 
is right that the basic consideration should be the devdopment of Amra 
and the betterment of the people of Assam. But Assam cannot be isiv 
lated from the rest of India, nor can any artificial barriers be put between 
them. Even laws cannot for long override economic foctors. Assam » 
jartly an undeveloped province with a relatively sparse populatioii, while 
on two sides of it are thickly populated areas with land-honjl^ masses. 
It is true that large parts ol Assam are mountainous comitzy and some 
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other parts are liable to periodic floods. Still there is plenty ci totnn for 
develc^Hnent and at preseqt^there is a want of equilibrium betweai 
Assam and the surrounding provinces, and this will always result in eoo> 
nomic forces sedcing to restore an equihbrium. These realities or tiiese 
forces cannot be ^ored, but if they are properly understood and direct* 
oi to right ends, we can ultimately produce an equilibrium which is for 
the benefit and advancement of the people of Assam. 

It seems to me that throwing the unoccupied land open to unrestricted 
immigration without any planning or recognized end in view will be 
peculiarly unfortunate. We have a sufficiency and more of difficult land 
problems in India, indeed they are the major problems of the country, 
and it would be folly to add to them in Assam. Assam is fortunate in 
being in a position to carry out large schemes of land reform without 
coming up against vested interests which are difficult to dislodge. For a 
government to create fresh vested interests is to add to its own difficul- 
ties and tie its own hands and feet as well as to encumber the next 
generation. 

It is generally believed now that land reform should move in the 
direction of large collective farms or state farms. The Assam Government 
has a fine opportunity to work to this end. Instead of just allowing odd 
people to get parcels of land and to cultivate them as they will in an 
individualistic way, it should start large state farms and try to develop 
collectives. Assam-bom people should be given preference in these, but 
immigrants should certainly be accepted. The capital for these under- 
takings should be raised, if necessary, by loan. It will be a .profitable 
investment. Such state farms and collectives should work out a planned 
scheme of land reform in the whole province and begin by giving effect 
to it in their own areas. With success in these areas, the scheme can 
easily be extended to other parts of the province. 

I do not know if the present Government rrf Assam has vision enough 
and can think or act in these terms. Probably not In any event, no^ 
mg should be done which might come in the way of such development 
m the future. If land is to be allotted to individuals it should be given 
cm specific conditions, such as no r^t of sale or mortgage and the stale 
to have the right to organize collectives when it so desires. To give the 
right of sale or mortage will result in the building up of large estates. 
Thib, as well as speculation in land, has to be avoided. The pared of 
land allotted should not be too small to be uneconomic for a fomfly and 
not too large to convert the holder into a landlord subsisting on the 
hibottr of others. The size can be fixed after local enquiry. In allotting 
iand, fuefetence should be given to Assam-bom people and promising 
imto^rants should then be welcomed. 

m 
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The present line system seems to me obviously a transiticMial aflEiair 
which cannot continue as such for long. To remove it suddenly and 
leave the field open to unrestricted immigration would result in produc- 
ing all manner of entanglements and future problems. To ke^ it as 
it is seems to me undesirable. The principle is bad and we cannot 
encourage it in India. It is also bad to confine immigrants in a parti- 
cular area and so prevent them from being assimilated by the people 
of the province. This results in increasing separatism and hostility b^ 
tween adjoining areas, and a terribly difficult problem is created mr 
future generations. The very basis of immigration must be the assirni- 
lation of the immigrant. If he remains an alien and an outsider, he u 
a disrupting force in the body politic. From a sociological point of view 
it is admitted now that it is dangerous even to keep colonies of criminals 
apart, as they deteriorate when they are removed from tiie healthy in- 
fluences of normal social life. They concentrate on their criminality. 

The Assamese, however, fear that, instead of assimilating the immi- 
grants, they might be assimilated by them, as they come in such vast 
numbers. Some comments in the last Census Report, where the immi- 
grants from eastern Bengal are compared to a “mass movement a 
large body of ants”, have produced a powerful impression on die mind 
of the Assamese, and they fear a suppression and almost an extincticm 
of their culture, language, and individuality. Though there is some rea- 
son for this apprehension, I think it is exaggerated. Culture and indivi- 
duality in a people do not depend entirely on numbers, but on some- 
thing more vital. Even small minorities, enveloped by alien and hostile 
peoples, have retained their culture, language, and individuality, and even 
intensified them. If the Assamese have this vital element in them, as 
I believe they have, they will not be aflfected much by large bodies of 
immigrants coming in. They will influence tiie latter far more than th^ 
will be influenced by them, especially as the immigrants are likely to be 
of a lower cultural level. 

But still, as I have said, it would be undesirable to have unchedtod 
imm^ration without a plan or system. Under a planned development the 
possible dangers will be avoided and the wealth of Assam will grow aird 
the Assamese people will prosper, while at die same time affinding soc^ 
for immigrants to come in and so gradually to establish an equflilntum 
between Assam and the adjoining provinces. 

The tea gardens cover a gckid part of Assam, and the province mig^t 
indeed be called the land of tea. I passed by innumerable sudi gardens, 
esp^ally in upper Assam, and they had a prosperous look about diem. 
A tea garden can be judged to some extent from its external appeaiaiioe, 
and I must say that most of these gardens in die upper valley looked 
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clean and efficient more so tiian the gardens I had seen some years ago 
in Ceylon. The bushes were neat and close together, and tbeir surfaces 
formed an unbroken and 6idform expanse. 

But the shine of the shoe is not the test of its fit or the comfort it 
gives to the wearer. I suppose the garden labourers are not looked upon 
as the wearers of the shoe in question. But I was more interested in 
them than in the quality of the tea produced or the dividends of the 
companies. And the look of these labourers, men and women, was not 
good and their complaints were many. Some progress has been made, 
in law at least, from the days when these workers were indentured coolies 
and practically in bondage. But, in effect, I doubt if the change has 
made material difference to their lives. They had a hunted look about 
them, and fear peeped out of their eyes. They were poor, of course. 

They have nO organization and are not allowed to have any. I am 
told that outsiders are not encouraged to go to them or to their lines, 
and they live more or less secluded lives. They have been given special 
representation in the provincial assembly, but the measure of their help- 
lessness is this, that their so-called representatives represent the interests 
of their employers and always side with them. They dare not elect the 
people of their choice. This is a deplorable state of affairs, and to remedy 
this utter helplessness is far more important than some paternal legisla- 
tion to remove minor grievances. T^e employers themselves should 
realize that these primitive labour methods cannot continue, and even 
their own interests require that labour should be made more self-reliant. 

I think the immediate need is for a proper enquiry to be carried out 
into labour conditions, and the provincial assembly might well appoint 
a committee for this purpose, which should go thoroughly into the 
matter. I hope the employers will cooperate with such a committee and 
give it every facility. Facilities for lateur organizations should also be 
given and, as such organizations grow up, they should be recognized and 
encouraged. 

I might add tiiat, so far as I was concerned, I had some facilities given 
to me by the tea garden authorities to meet the labourers. The tea 
planters were courteous to me in this and other matters, and I am grate- 
ful to them. Large crowds of workers met me at meetings and by the 
wayside, but during my rush tour I had no time to go deeply into their 
jM'oblems. 

I was surprised to learn that the tea companies paid exceedingly little 
in tire way of revenues to the state fm: the land occupied by than. 

pay fai less than the ordinary agriculturist. Why this partumlar 
favour should be shown to tiiem I do not know. It seems unfoir to the 
and to the agriculturists. 
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Vast tracts in Assam are included in the excluded and partially excluded 
areas.^ The people living here are cut ofiE from the rest of India, and 
we know little about them. Curiously enough, the Government of 
India Act of 1935 has widened the gap and made them still more un- 
approachable. And yet no people in India require more helpful sympathy 
and cooperation from their countrymen than these tribal folk and 
odiers who live, cut off from us, in these areas. I like these people and 
feel drawn to them, and I hope the Congress organization and our pro? 
vincial assemblies will do everything in flieir power to remove their 
disabilities and to encourage education and industry among them. Here 
also investigation is needed. Some of the tribal people I met were\ 
obviously intelligent and, given the right education and encouragement,! 
would go ahead. 

Apart from the tea plantations and oil, modem industry is hardly in 
evidence in Assam. At Dhubri there is a match factory belonging to 
the Swedish Match Tmst, and this has gained an unenviable notoriety 
during the past year because of a lock-out and strike. This strike and 
lock-out lasted for nearly a year, and this long-drawn-out struggle is itself 
evidence of the deep feeling of grievance among the workers, who had 
continued their struggle despite hunger and destitution. Their demands 
were reasonable. It is bad enough that the workers should be starved 
into submission anywhere, but it is worse that powerful foreign trusts, 
trying to cloak themselves under the garb of swadeshi, should tiius ex- 
ploit their workers in India. I think it should be made perfectly clear 
that the Congress strongly disapproves of this and will try to put an end 
to it when it has the chance to do so. 

There is obviously room for the development of industry in Assam, 
both cottage and large-scale. Weaving is widespread, and every middle- 
class girl has a loom. An essential part of her training consists in the 
practical knowledge of weaving. Efforts to teach cottage industries to 
Harijans and tribal people have met with success, and these could easily 
be widely extended with excellent results. I saw an efficient little school 
and ashram run for this purpose by the All India Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
The work was limited in scope for lack of funds. 

What large-scale industries can be developed in Assam, I am not com- 
petent to say. Paper making is evidently one of them, for the forests 

2. Where there was an enclave or a definite tract of country inhabited by a com^ 
pact tribal population it was classified as an excluded area; and where die tribd 
popuhtion was less homogeneous, but was still undevebped and substantial m 
number, it was classified as a partial^' excluded area. On 1 April 1937, the 
Naga htfls district, tiie north-east frontier tract, the Lashai hiHs, and the 
Nortii Cachar bills were declared as excluded are» withui the piovbce of Asnai. 
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run Avild widi bamboos and other plants which are said to be good 
the purpose. I was suipr^d to learn that the tea-planters import their 
wooden cases for tea from abroad, mostly from Japan, and a vast num- 
ber of such cases are used. There is a plentiful supply of good wood at 
their very doorstep, and, with suitable machinery, all the wooden cases 
required can be product locally with advantage to the province and to 
the tea industry. 

At Digboi one sees the familiar iron derricks against the skyline, and 
they announce to the visitor that he is entering an outpost of the great 
empire of oil. The Assam Oil Company is associated with the Burma 
Oil Company, and the two together are parts of the Shell combine. 
This accumulated wealth of past ages is being pumped out at Digboi, 
but Assam, the owner of this wealth, hardly profits, for the royalties go 
to the central revenues of India. This is unfair to the people of Assam, 
and there is an agitation against it which seems to me to be justified. 
The price of petrol is higher in Assam than in Calcutta or elsewhere. 
This remarkable example of capitalist economy was in evidence in Burma 
also. Burmese Or Assamese petrol is cheaper in London than in the 
country which produces it, where the oil is pumped and refined. 

And so goodbye to the valley of the Brahmaputra, and across the forests 
and over the hills to Silchar and Sylhet in the Surma valley. 

7. In the Surma Valley* 


As 1 journeyed from one valley to another, the railway crept along {fot 
it went very slowly) between thick forests on either side; almost impe- 
netrable, so they seemed. They came right up to the railway line, leav- 
ing only a narrow passage grudgingly for us to pass through. Their 
million eyes seemed to look down with disdain on this human effort, and 
were full of the hostility of the fonst against man, who had dared so 
much against it, and cleared it to enlarge his domain. Their thousand 
mouths were agape with the desire to swallow him and his works. 

The call of the jungle and die mountain has always been strong within 
me, a dwdller of cities and of plains though I am, and I gazed at tiiese 
forests and jungles, fascinated, and wondered what myriad forms of life 
and what tragedy diey hid in their darknesses. Bountiful nature^ or nature 
red in toodi and claw— was it much worse in these forest recesses than 

I. 9 Deoember 1937. The Bombay Chrotdete, 21 December 1937. Rqprmled 
in Thf Unity of Indk, {landon, 1941), pp. 184-188. 
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in the cities and the dwelling-places of men and women? A wild animal 
kills for food to satisfy his hunger. He does not kill for sport or for 
the pleasure of killing. The fierce fights of the jungle are individual 
fights, not the mass murder that man calls war; there is no wholesale 
destruction by bomb and poison gas. The comparison seemed to be 
all in favour of the forest and the wild animals. 

So I thought as I watched the passing jungles. Gatheriiigs of pec^e 
at small stations, and many tribal folk with gracious gifts of fruit and 
flowers and cloth, woven 1^ themselves, and fresh milk came to wdl 
come me. Bright-eyed Naga children gave me garlands to wear. Soma 
of these tribal people pressed some money on me also, copper and ni-\ 
ckel coins for Congress work, they said. And I felt ashamed and hum- 
bled before their clear gaze, full of faith and affection. What of ttie 
cities with their selfishness and intrigues and money-grabbing? 

And so to our destination and big crowds and rousing welcomes and 
Bande Mataram shouted vigorously to the skies. A motor journey 
through the villages with crowds and welcome everywhere, and on to 
Silchar. The audience at the meeting there seemed to be bigger than 
what I had been told the population of the city was. Probably many 
people came from the villages. 

For three days I rushed about the valley, chiefly in the Sylhet dis- 
trict. As in the Assam valley, the roads were generally bad and a pro- 
digious number of ferries had to be crossed. But the charm and beauty 
of the passing scenery held me and made me forget the roads, and the 
warmth of the welcome from all manner of people sent a glow to my 
heart. 

Sylhet was definitely Bengal. The language proclaimed it, so also 
the zamindari tenants who came, and of whom a large number were 
Muslims. And yet it had much in common with the valley of the 
Brahmaputra; tea gardens with their unhappy and helpless-locdcing 
labourers, excluded areas with tribal people. It was Bengal, but it seem- 
ed to possess a definite individuality of its own, hard to define, but 
something that was in the air. 

I was gratified by the enthusiasm for the Congress which the masses. 
showed, an enthusiasm shared by the Muslims as well as the Hindus, 
and even by the tribal people. Obviously good work had been doi^ 
there in the past and the harvest was promising. It was pleasing 
to find earnest workers in all parts of the district. Sylhet has a good 
nmriber of them and the human material they deal widr is also good. 
Much, therefore, can be eqrected of Sylhet. Unfortunately, some locd 
diqmtes have marred the good work, but fibese cannot be allowed to 
iocmtintw. The cause is greater than the indivuiaal, and the worker 
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does not leaUze ibis has failed to leam the fiist lesson of a Congie^ 
man. But I have confident in Sylhet, in its people, and in its Con- 
gress workers, earnest and keen as they are and wi& a record of sacri- 
fice for the cause behind them. And so, as I was leaving Sylhet and 
was asked for a message, I said, “Go ahead, Sylhet!” 

In die Bhanubil area of Sylhet I came across a large number of 
Manipuris. Hundreds of charkhas, with Manipuri women and girls ply- 
ing die wheel, sat there in ordered array to wdcome me, and dieir men- 
folk and charming children stood by. I was surprised and pleased to see 
these Manipuris and delighted to leam of the brave part they had taken 
in the civil disobedience movement. They had also had an economic 
no-tax movonent of their own some years ago, when an attempt was 
made to enhance their rents. 

Here were entirely new people, new to me, and so different from all 
others I had seen in India. How little we know of our own country 
and her children! Their features were Mongoloid, they resembled some- 
what the Burmese. Indeed, the resemblances to the Burmese were 
many, and included the dress of their womenfolk. They were extra- 
ordinarily neat and clean-looking, and the young girls, with the laughter 
lurking in their eyes, had quite a smart modem look. The children 
were charming, with their hair over their foreheads cut short and arran- 
ged neatly in front. These fascinating people were peasant folk with 
little or no education, good spinners and weavers, taking pride in them- 
sdves. They were all Vaishnavas by religion, but even here some Bur- 
mese customs had crept in and, as I was told, their marriages* could be 
dissolved. 

In the hills between the two valleys there lies the state of Manipur, 
which is the centre of these people, and from there this BhanubO 
branch had migrated some generations back. When did the original 
stock come from Burma or elsewhere, I wondered. They were called 
backward, I suppose, and yet with education and opportunity, what 
could not be done with this attractive and intelligent-lcxiking people? 

In Sylhet I came across many Muslim fishermen, who complained to 
me that were treated as social outcastes and as a kind of depres- 
sed class by their own co-rdigionists. 

In aho many Nagas from tite surrounding hills came to visit 

me wiA gceetix^ and gifts. And from them and others 1 heard a 
sicny which ought to know and to cherish. It was the story of 
a ytmng woman of ii^r tribe bdonging to tiie Kabul clan in the Naga 
hlBs. She was of the primtly class and she had the unique opportn- 
Oity anmng her peo^ to receive smne education m a missum s^ool, 
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where she reached the ninth or tenth class. Gaidilieu^ was her name 
and she was about nineteen, six years ago, when civil disobedience blaz- 
ed over the length and breadth of India. News of Gandhi and tiie 
Congress reached her in her hill abode and found an echo in her heart. 
She dreamed of freedom for her people and an ending of the galling 
restrictions they suffered from, and she raised the banner of indq>aid* 
ence and called her people to rally round it. Perhaps she thought, 
rather prematurely, that the British Empire was fading out. But that 
empire still functioned effectively and aggressively and it took veng^ 
ance on her and her people. Many villages were burnt and destroyed 
and this heroic girl was captured and sentenced to transportation fon 
life. And now she lies in some prison in Assam, wasting her bright 
young womanhood in dark cells and solitude. Six years she has been 
there. What torment and suppression of spirit they have brought to 
her, who in the pride of her youth dared to challenge an empire! She 
can roam no more in the hill country through the forest glades, or sing 
in the fresh crisp air of the mountains. This wild young thing sits 
cabined in darkness, with a few yards, may be, of space in the daytime, 
eating her fiery heart out in desolation and confinement. And India does 
not even know of this brave child of her hills, with the free spirit of 
the mountains in her. But her own people remember their Gaidilieu 
Rani and think of her with love and pride. And a day will come when 
India also will remember her and cherish ho:, and bring her out of her 
prison cell. 

But our so-called provincial autonomy will not help in bringing about 
this release. More is needed. For die excluded areas are outside the 
ken of our provincial ministries, and, strange to say, they are even mme 
cut off from us now than they were before the advent of provincial 
autonomy. Even questions about Gaidilieu were not allowed to be put 
in the A^am Assembly. So we progress to Swaraj dirou^ the Gov^> 
ment India Act, 1935. 

Darkness had set in and my tour was approaching its appointed end. 
We reached Habibganj late in the evening and, after the meeting there, 
hurried on to Shaistaganj to catch our train. The crescent moon hui^ 
over the horizon, with the silvery brightness gone and looking gloimy 
and ydlow. I thought of the past twelve days with all their quicic 
movement and crowds and enthusiasm, and it all seemed like a dream 
that was over. And I thought of Gaidilieu, the Rani, sitting in her |Hi- 
8(m cdl. What thougjhts were hers, what regrets, what dreams? 

2. (b. 1919); joined the Kabui agitation in 1910 for foe estabtifoment of an iiide- 
pendent Naga rule; arrested in 1912 and sentnced to twenty year^ inqitisoa- 
ment; rdeased after ind^endence on JawabarlaTs initiative. 
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1. Th* National and tha Rad Flags' 


Dear Comrade, 

Reference is sometimes made to us about the use of the red flag at Con* 
gress meetings. Occasionally unseemly incidents have also tahen place in 
this connection. I have previously expressed myself in public whenever 
such an incident has taken place but I should like to make the position 
clear for the guidance of Congressmen. 

The red flag has, for a hundred years or more, been the flag of the 
workers all over the world and nearly all workers’ organizations have 
adopted it in various countries. It represents the stmggles and sacrifices 
of the workers as well as the conception of the unity of the workers all 
over the world. As such it is entitled to our respect, and a workers’ 
organization, if it so chooses, has every right to display it at its functions. 

But so far as the Congress is concerned our flag is the national tri- 
colour. During its short life of half a generation it has already become 
a symbol to us all, including workers and peasants, of freedom and nation- 
al unity and solidarity. It represents, as nothing else does, the spirit of 
Bie Indian people striving for freedom and the honour of the nation. 
And because of fhat so many of our comrades have braved suff^ng and 
prison for the sake of that flag. In remote villages we find that flag 
displayed and the sight of it gives courage and hope to the poor down- 
trodden villager. That flag has become wrapped up in our minds with 
M> much that we value, so much that we hope for, that any discourtesy 
to that flag hurts us vitally and we resent tire insult to the nation’s 
hmour. We cannot tolerate any such discourtesy or insult from 
whomsoever it might come. 

For the Congress riiis is the only flag and on all Congress functions it 
is this flag which must be displayed. Between it and the red flag or any 
other flag there can be or should be no rivalry. If workers’ organisations 
join a Crmgiess procession or a Congress meeting, it is open to them to 
have thdr own flags or banners. But any such flag must not dominate 
riie scene or sedc equality at such functions with the national flag. At 


1. Ctrcular later to {novincisd Coagress committees, Z6 April 1937. Home (PoB* 
tied) File No. 4/1 S/37, National Archives of India. 
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all Congress functions it is the national flag that must dominate the 
scene. I trust that these directions will be borne in mind by all and 
no one will countenance any act which may be construed as lessening the 
honour and dignity and importance of a flag that has become so dear to 
us during these many years of struggle and conflict. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


2> The Honour of the National Flag* 


Two recent incidents have occurred, in Simla and near Poona, when the 
national flag was pulled down by some persons. These incidents have, 
perhaps, no larger significance and were caused by the folly of individuSik. 
But, nevertheless, they were viewed with pain and resentaent. For our 
flag is dear to us and has become a symbol of our freedom and the 
nation's honour. 

It should be clearly understood that we can and will tolerate nothing 
that tends to dishonour the national flag. 

'fhe way to react to these incidents is to use this flag all the more and 
I am glad that the people of Simla did so. 

In particular, I would suggest that all Congress organizations should 
revert to our old practice to have the national flag unfurling coemotiy 
regularly on the morning of the last Sunday every month. 

Ri^rts of tiiese ceremonies should be sent to the office of tire All 
India Congress Committee. 


1. Statemat to flie press, Allahabad, 2$ June 1937. The Knibutatt Timet, 26 
June 1937. 
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3/ To G. Satywiarayana* 

'ft. 


Allahabad 
August 31, 1937 


Dear Comrade,* 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter® of the 5th August. 
For most of this time I was away from Allahabad. I have read this 
letter and the conespondence you have sent me with some astonishment. 
For a conflict to arise on such an issue is highly undesirable. It is 
obviously not possible in such matters to lay down hard and fast rules. 
Much has to depend on the good sense of our workers and of the pet^le 
concerned. 

In regard to tlie red flag, I have stated the Congress position as deady 
as I could. The Congress, as such, has nothing to do with the red flag. 
We can only recognise one flag, that is the national flag, which is the 
emblem of Indian freedom and independence. Any person who tries 
to lessen tire significance of the national flag in the eyes of the public, 
does injury to our cause. You know that this flag question is an im- 
portant question between us and the British Government. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to lay the greatest stress on the national flag. 

The red flag has a certain definite significance connected with labour 
and international socialism. Many of us appreciate that and respect the 
flag. But any attempt to push die red flag in India inevitably, to some 
extent, conflicts with the national flag, especially in purely Congress func- 
tions. This is the background of our policy. Also, it must be remem- 
bered that in rural areas we cannot have a confusion of flags. Ihe 
peasants get puzzled. They have already got used to our national flag 
and we should spread this among them as much as we can. 

At the same time, if special organisations bring their flags in a public 
procession, ordinarily they should be given freedom to do so. But they 
must take a subordinate place in a procession. The difficulty comes in 
when some people insist on taking out the ted flag in a particular way 
in a Congress procession; they do sometiiing which drey have no right to. 

1. AJ.C.C. Fite No. G.73/1937, pp. 3-5, N.M.M.L 

2i (b. 1911); a Congressman of West Godavari district; organised Congress Socia- 
list Party in the district, 1937-39; later joined Communist Party; member, Tannl 
Nadu Assembly, 1952-57. 

3. He had mitten that, as the Ellore Town Congress Committee had not allowed 
some associations to observe die Tilak Day and the Confess ministry formation 
day on I Ar^ust 1937 with red flags, two separate meetings had bm held by 
Congranmeo os that day. 
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At tiie same time to veto the use of any other flags always, in Congress 
gatherings and processions, is Also an excessive use of authority and leads 
to friction. The real question that faces us is what flag has got to be 
pushed by us with all our strength in India today. The answer is that 
it is the national flag. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. To Chandra Badan Shukla* 

I 

Allahabad 
September 27, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

1 have received your letter of the 20th. I have been out of Allahabad, 
hence the delay in answering. I am glad that you have written to me 
and placed many further facts before me regarding the incidents in 
Ahmedabad on the day of my arrival.* I did not think then that any 
personal affront to me was intended by anybody, but I did think that a 
deliberate attempt was made to push aside the national flag by those 
who were bearing the red flag. I also thought that in the attempt to do 
so, the carefully made arrangements for the procession were upset by 
surging crowds. I gave expression, therefore, to my views on this sub- 
ject because I felt that such behaviour would lead to resentment against 
the red flag and its supporters. I have seen this resentment growing up 
in many parts of India and I have noticed it with great regret though 1 
think that the red flag, as the flag of the workers and (A international 
socialism, should find a growing place in Indian public life. Inevitably, 
the national flag is and must remain the dominant flag in India because 
it represents the struggle for independence which is the primary issue 
before us. It is ffie national flag that opposes the Union Jack in India 
and all that the Union Jack represents in the way of imperialism. There- 
fore anything that lessens the value of tiie national flag fe injurious .to 

1. AI.C.C. File No. P-10(i)/1937, pp. 55-57, N.M.M.L. 

2. At die Ahmedabad station on 16 September 1937, Jawaharlal was reported to 
have been surrounded by a group of people who waved red fls^ in front cd 
him and upset the arrangements for welcoming him. C.B. Shukla, oat of the 
otganiaers of the procession of workers carryuig red flag^ eaplamed to Jawaharlal 
that they had gadieted to wdcome him and not to create trordile as su g geste d 
by the press. 
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the laiger cause. IiidireQ|fy it hdps the Union Jack. It k obvious tbat 
the red flag cannot take mt place of the Union Jack in India but fte 
national flag can and will do so. At the same time the red flag has 
an important place from the workers’ point of view and from the point 
of view of our international contacts with workers and socialism. I do 
not Ihink there is any reason why it should come into conflict with the 
national flag. Unfortunately many incidents have happened in recent 
months when attempts have been made by over-zealous supporters of the 
red flag to push it into prominence so as to overshadow or even oust the 
national flag at a number of places. This has given rise to resentment 
because the national flag has come to mean a great deal to a large num- 
ber of people in this country. My fear is that if such unfortunate inci- 
dents continue, the red flag will become very unpopular in India and 
there will be a reaction against it, and it may be that it will bring about 
conflicts which are wholly unnecessary' and undesirable. I do not want 
tills to happen and I want people to realise the consequences of tiieir 
acts in the larger sphere. People think too much of their local problems 
and conflicts. I have inevitably to think more from an all-India point 
of view. That is why I have taken the trouble to write repeatedly in 
the press on the subject. 

I feel however that in our rural areas the red flag has no background 
and is likely to create confusion only. For the last seventeen or eighteen 
years we have been trying to educate the peasantry into understanding 
the national flag and they have got to know it at last. It has become a 
source of strength to them and one finds it in most villages. To produce 
confusion in tiieir minds about this flag is to undo the work of tiiese 
eighteen years. To illustrate this confusion I gave the instance of a 
Id^n’s reaction to it on one occasion. This was not meant, obviously, 
to ridicule tiie red flag but to point out how others may ridicule it or 
misunderstand it. 

Regarding the incident at Ahmedabad, I am sorry that any words of 
mine should have been tom out of their context and used in a sense 
not intended by me. I am sorry also that any workers or others who 
had come to greet me should feel that 1 had treated them harshly. 
That sordy could not be my intention. 

i have explained above, as I have done previously, my attitude to the 
led fbg and to the natkmal flag. Whenever occasion arises I shall ex- 
plain still further berause I want to remove all conflicts between the 

Refening to the incideDt near the railway station on his arrival than on 16 
JScpfenibCT, Jawahvlal had said that he was pahied at the sight of tiie people 
bynig to ftrast the nd flag in bis fwe. He had svamed them that 
. tudeaess wodd he m^ious to Ih^ erase. 
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two, SO that the red flag may find a proper place in India to r^nesent 
the great causes which are associated with it. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to issue press stat^mts about 
what happened in Ahmedabad. To do so I would have to find out from 
the various newspapers what has been said and this is a troublesome 
undertaking. But if you consider it necessary, you can give publicity to 
this letter. 


Yours sincdply, 
lawaharlal Nekra 


5. To Hari Prasad DesaP 


Allahabad 
October 1, 1937 


Dear Comrade,® 

I have just received your letter. I am sorry to learn that the red flag 
incident at Ahmedabad and what I said about it have been misinter- 
preted. I thought I had made the position quite clear. There was no 
question of my insulting the red flag as I respect it and I do not want 
anyone to insult it. It is an international symbol of great significance 
and has behind it the love and respect of vast numbers of people in 
the world. It represents the solidarity of the working class and the b<^ 
of international socialism. As a socialist I must respect tiie red fla g 
It is indeed owing to my desire to avoid conflicts between the red flag 
and the national flag that I have repeatedly made statements on thia 
question. In India today the dominant flag in our struggle for indepen- 
dence must necessarily be the national flag which represents it. Anyone 
who lessens the significance of this does a disservice to the cause of 
ind^iendence. The sentiment for die national flag is ri^tly deep and 
widespread and any opposition to it leads to resentment which is likely 
to lessen the respect fOr the red flag and bring about hostility between 
them which will ultimately injure the red flag. This fact must be borne 
in mind. It is because of this that I have deprecated all aggressive uses 
of the red flag. At the same time I diink it is undesirable for any per- 
son to run down the red flag, or to show any disrespect to it 


1. A.I.C.C. File-^No. 0-9/1937-38, p. 21, N.MAI.L. 

2. Secretety, Mill Knndai Union, Ahmedabad; he had written diat MHne Coi^pen- 
men and workers in Gujarat were using Jawaharlal’s remarks about die red Sag 
to deride left forces and condemn thdr flag. 
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I have akoidy written ,pn this subject to others who enquired ftdn 
me. I do not think that there is any point of my issuing a press state- 
ment as I have not come across many press comments. But it is open 
to you to give publicity to my letter if you so desire it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


S. To Proas Kamgar Union, Bombay* 


Allahabad 
October 1, 1937 


Pear Comrade, 

I have your letter of the 23rd September conveying to me a resolution* 
of your managing committee. That resolution must have been based 
on incomplete reports of what I said or did. Numerous incidents have 
come to my notice of conflicts between the red flag and the national 
flag. I have tried my best to avoid these conflicts because I have felt 
that if they continue, the red flag will be disliked and objected to by 
large numl^rs of our countrymen who honour the national flag. I have 
therefore laid stress that a display of the red flag in a spirit of hostility 
to the national flag must be avoided. I have always stated that the red 
flag is entitled to respect as the symbol of the workers and of international 
socialism. It wcfuld be unfortunate if this symbol was brought into dis> 
r^ote in India by needless aggressiveness and hostility on the part of its 
supporters. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndrru 


I. AXC.C. Ffle No. G-9/19J7-38, p. 17, N.M.M.L. 

2,. Tliey bid dcpkned JawabartaTs reaction to the rod flag at Ahmedabad station 
it **aa bitttlt to the flag of Oe workers of the worM.” 
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7. To B.N. Prasad> 

Alkhabad 
November 10, 1937 

Dear Dr, Prasad,® 

I have just received your letter which, as you say, you have written at die 
instance of the higher authorities of the university. I am glad you have 
made the position clear. j 

I was asked some weeks back by the students of the Sir F.C. Bsuierji 
hostel to hoist the national flag on their hostel building. Previously I 
had taken part in this ceremony in the Holland Hall and the Kayast^a 
Pathshala hostel at the invitation of both, the authorities and the sta- 
dents there. I was not aware at the time, or till today, of the fine dis- 
tinction between recognised hostels and hostels which are university build- 
ings. I made that clear to the students who approached me and they 
assured me on the point. Even so I wanted them to excuse me as I 
had no time to spare and I did not see the point of my going to every 
hostel for the flag-hoisting ceremony. Since then they have come to 
me repeatedly and at last I agreed to go, fixing Nov. 12th at 5 p.m. for 
the purpose. Before I did so I enquired again if the authorities had 
been approached and I was assured that they had been informed and 
were agreeable. 

In view of what you have written now it is obvious that 1 cannot go 
to the hostel for this or any other like purpose. It would be improper 
for me to go there or anywhere by the ba^door, as it were, and with 
die disapproval of those in authority. Will you kindly inform the stu- 
dents of your hostel of Ibis so that they might put an end to the arrange- 
ments that were being made? 

I should like to add that the resolution of the executive council of 
the university,® to which you have drawn my attention, seems to me a 
very unhappy one. The executive council seems to be oblivious of what 
is happening in India, what changes have taken place, what millicms of 
our countrymen feel and passionately desire to achieve, what even Ae 
students under their charge are or seek to be. The coundl appears to 
think and live in a nanow space bounded by the government and the 

1. A.I.C.C. Fik No. G.9/1937-38, pp, 39-40, N.M.M.L. 

2. An eminent mathematician; at that time superintendent, P.C. Banerp bcMAid, 
University of Allahabad. 

3. The resolution passed on 22 October 1937 read: . . as the form of the natfonal' 

has not yet been discussed and decided upon by the government and the 
leg^slhire)!, it is not meet and proper for an academic body Ifte the Uafoetsily 
to associate its^ with a fis^-hedsting ceremony.” 
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legislatures, and even so it does not realise diat the government itself 
has changed. ** 

So far as I am concerned, I have made it clear that we want to avoid 
any kind of a conflict over the flag. We want it tO be accepted and 
honoured willingly by all. We do not want to create a situation which 
might be embarrassing to the university authorities. But we do expect 
every Indian to show courtesy to the flag and I must say that the attitude 
of the university executive council comes perilously near to showing it 
discourtesy. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. The National Flag* 


I see this flag in your hands. It is spreading in all villages and homes. 
It has been in our country for some years. But there are many things 
behind it. 

What does the flag indicate? 

It consists of three colours. It represents our vast country from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, as also all castes and communities in India 
who call themselves Indians and sons of this soil. This tri coloured na- 
tional flag of ours is the symbol of our unity, independence and sacrifices. 
So we must take it to every home in India. 

It was made in consultation with ail the communities. I don’t want to 
differentiate between the various communities represented by the colours. 
It is the symbol of unity among all communities. It is the flag of our 
independence. It remind us of our fight for freedom as also our unity. 
India is a vast country with so many communities living therein. Until 
the advent of this flag, twenty years back, we were weak and shattered. 
When we learnt that strength lay in unity, this flag came to the fijte- 
front. Though it is only twenty years old as yet, I want it to reach 
every home in India. It has given us strength and when we hold it 
aloft, we feel as one with the millions in the fight for independence. 
It has given us courage and hope. It has also given us a sense of unity. 

1. Speech at the flag-hoisting (ceremony at the UP. Political Conference hdd at 
JHarduagml in Ahgarh district on 30 December 1937. Ftom The ffindtcsfam 
Tfnm, 31 December 1937. 
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The combination of the three colours, safiEion, white and green, is a 
grand one and it makes it probably the most beautiful of all the flags in 
the world. But we don’t revere it for its colours. We cannot tolerate any 
insult to it. We don’t want to show disrespect to other peoples’ flag^ 
and cannot tolerate disrespect to ours. 

All countries of the world have their flags. England also has its own. 
Let it rise as high as possible in England or anywhere else where they want 
to take it, but let Britain not hoist it on our country. I have often h^rd 
you raising voices “down with the Union Jack” and such things. We 
should not say so. It is beneath our dignity and honour to do so. \ 

There is one more flag which we see being taken out. It is the ^ 
flag. This is the flag of no country, but of the poor, downtrodden and 
oppressed, all over the world. A lot of blood has been spilled over it, 
too. So I revere it and we should all respect it, but we cannot carry 
two flags at the same place and time. That will confuse us. It might 
even lead to differences among us, so we must keep only our tricoloured 
national flag. Those who are trying to take this red flag to villages are 
not doing a proper thing. That diminishes the strength behind the 
national movement for freedom. No flag other than this national flag 
can fight against British imperialism. I, therefore, request everybody that 
this flag alone should be taken to the people. It is a very valuable 
asset. When I stand under it, my honour increases and I get more 
strength, but I don’t want it to be in the hands or over the heads of 
ffiose who don’t deserve it and won’t show it the respect due to it. 

There is one more flag which is seen in cities, but has not yet reached 
the villages. It is the green flag of the Muslim League. As I have said 
already, we are not to show dishonour or disrespect to anybody’s flag. 
The same applies to this flag. What we should do is to try to increase 
the popularity of our flag by putting in more service and sacrifice. 

This flag of the Muslim League has come to the fore only during the 
last three or four months, ^^at is its necessity? Why should there 
be separate flags for Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Sikhs? Why all 
this collection of flags, like those in Prayag, that won’t help in our work? 
If every community has its own separate flag, ffiat will show our disunity 
and differ^ces, not unity, while the purpose of a flag is to unite. 

Our tricolour is the flag of all the communities combined and not of any 
one community. It is recognized as the flag of the whole nation by aH 
Hindus, Muslims and others. But there are a few Muslims who ra^ 
communal cries and want our differences to continue and it is they wlm 
have raised a separate flag. 

We should also remonber that when we ..take up the naHn^al fla g, 
it presupposes that we are not to indulge in any urklerhand or mean 
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action. Whoi you take up this flag no such action can be tokiated. 
Ronember, this flag has-been the emblem of our nonviolent stiug^e for 
independence. We should not think that our fight has ended with the 
formation of Congress ministries in seven provinces. Our fight is for 
removing hunger and unemployment of our masses. Some people want 
os to forget these problems, but we cannot, if we stand united under diis 
flag. 


9. To V. K. Krishna Menon’ 


Allahabad 
January 9, 1938 


My dear Krishna, 

I have read what you say about the independence demonstration. I am 
afraid it is hardly possible for me to send you a speech for the occasion 
but I shall send you a message.* Probably you have already got the inde- 
pendence pledge which we used first in 1930. This pl^ge is a very 
long one and the last paragraph does not apply now as it refers to dvil 
disobedience. We have, therefore, shortened the pledge for this year. 
The whole of the first paragraph of the original pledge is incorporated 
and a short second paragraph is added.* I shall send this on to you. 

About flags, I think you should concentrate on the Congress tricolour 
flag, as diis is the symbol of our independence struggle. ‘It does not 
matter of course if separate orpnisations participating in the demonstra- 
tion bring red flags but so &r as we are concerned, at this particular 
meeting or demonstration, the national flag is most significant There 
has been some controversy in India over this question. The general 
attitude taken up by me has been to avoid any conflict and to stress 
the national flag. Trade unions often use the red flag and that is right 
But in the rural areas the red flag has no significance here, no historical 
background, and it produces confusion in the peasant’s mind. He cannot 
understand two flags and he has got used to the national flag everywhere. 
In India today symbolically the conflict is between the national flag and 
die Union Jade, and anything that confuses this issue lessens the signifi- 
cance of the national flag. I have therefore emphasised that in rural areas 
the national flag only should be used. It is, in fact, in universal use. 

1. J.N. Cone^ondence, NAI.M.L. 

1 See port, sectioa 11, item 21. 

3. See p. <100. 
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Anotiier difficulty has arisen by the attanpt made by die Muslim League 
to push their communal flag. In all these considerations I think VK 
should lay the greatest stress on the national flag. But, as I have ^id, 
labour and such like organisations can of course display their own parti- 
cular fligs and standards. 

Shu^ I wrote to you last the situation has developed here in the wrong 
and I am greatly distressed at various events that are happen- 
ing. I am afraid I cannot write to you at length but it is clear that 
many vital matters will have to be decided at the Haripura Congress. 11 
do not know at all what I shall do after the Congress. My own inclina- 
tion is not to take up any burden of office or even executive responsibility 
so far as the top executive of the Congress is concerned. Subhas Bose 
has to face an extraordinarily difficult situation than any I had to 
face. I should like to help him of course in every way; but how to do 
this effectively is the problem. 

Unfortunately I shall have no rest before the Congress session. I am 
going off . to the frontier again soon. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 
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XASHtBAPAlf ' 


1. To Padmaja Naidu* 

Allahabad 

5.10.37 

Bebee dear, 

This morning I returned from Lucknow. As an after-dinner exercise I 
have written the enclosed essay.® Do what you like with it. I have not 
got it typed here as I did not want to show it to anybody here, including 
Upadhyaya. I have not sufficient energy or time to type it myself. I 
would rather you did not tell others that I wrote it for this would take 
the bloom off. It might be worthwhile to send it for publication some- 
where. Why not try The Modern Review? But as I have said, do what 
you like. 

I shall soon go off on my perpetual tours. On the 9th I leave 
Allahabad. 

10th Delhi 

11th, 12th, 13th Punjab, ending up with Lahore 

14th, 15th, 16th Peshawar etc. 

18th, 19th Bijnor etc. 

20th Allahabad 

24th * Leave Allahabad 

25th jSantiniketan 

26-lst Nov. Calcutta 

Then probably Assam and Surma valley for ten days. 

Love, 

Jawahat 


1. f.H Cone^KHodcnce, NJi4.MJL 

2. See die sucoeeding itcra. 
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2. Th« Rashtrapali* 
by Chanakya 


Rashtrapati Jawaharhl ki fai? The Rashtiapati loolced up as he passed 
swiftly through the waiting crowds, his hands went up and were joined 
together in salute, and his pale hard face was lit up by a smile. It was 
a warm personal smile and the people who saw it responded to it im- 
mediatdy and smiled and cheered in return. ( 

The smile passed away and again the face became stem and ad, 
impassive in the midst of the emotion that it had roused in the multituqe. 
Almost it seemed that the smile and the gesture accompanying it h^ 
little reality behind them; they were just tricks of the trade to gain the 
goodwill of the crowds whose darling he had become. Was it so? 

Watch him again. There is a great procession and tens of thousands 
of persons sunound his car and cheer him in an ecstasy of abandonment. 
He stands on the seat of the car, balancing himself rather well, straight 
and seemingly tall, like a god, serene and unmoved by the seething multi- 
tude. Suddenly there is that smile again, or even a merry laugh, and 
the tension seems to break and the crowd laughs with him, not knowing 
what it is laughing at. He is godlike no longer but a human being 
claiming kinship and comradeship with the thousands who sunound him, 
and the crowd feels happy and friendly and takes him to its heart. But 
the smile is gone and the pale stern face is there again. 

Is all this natural or the carefully thought-out trickery of the public 
man? Perhaps it is both and long habit has become second nature now. 
The most eflFective pose is one in which there seems to be least of posing, 
and Jawaharlal has learnt well to act without the paint and powder of 
the actor. With his seeming carelessness and insouciance, he performs 
on the public stage with consummate artistry. Whither is this going to 
lead him and the country? What is he aiming at with all his apparent 
want of aim? What lies behind that mask of his, what desires, ixhat 
will to power, what insatiate longings? 

1. 5 October 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. Jawaharlal later af^Knded the fob 
lowing note to this article: “This article was written by Jawaharlal Ndun, but 
it was published anonymously in The Modern Review of Calcutta, November 
1937. ‘Rashtrapati’ is a Sanskrit word meaning Head of the State. ‘The iitk 
is popularly used for President of the Indian National Omgress. Chanakya was a 
famous Minister of Chandragupta, who built an empire in nortii India in Ha 
fourth century B.C., soon after Alexander's raid on India. Chaoidgra is ^ 
prototype of Madiiavdii.’' 

2, Victory to President Jawaharlal 
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These questions would be interesting in any event, for Jawaharlal is 
a perscmality which coni|jl!l]s interest and attention. But they have a vital 
significance for us, for he is bound up with the present in India, and 
probably the future, and he has the power in him to do great g^>od 
to India or great injury. We must therefore seek answers to these 
questions. 

For nearly two years now he has been President of the Congress and 
smne people imagine that he is just a camp-follower in the Working 
Committee of the Congress, suppressed or kept in check by others. And 
yet steadily and persistently he goes on increasing his personal prestige 
and influence both with foe masses and with all manner of groups and 
people. He goes to foe peasant and foe worker, to foe zamindar and 
foe capitalist, to foe merchant and foe peddler, to the Brahmin and foe 
untouchable, to foe Muslim, the Sikh, foe Christian and foe Jew, to all 
who make up foe great variety of Indian life. To all these he speaks 
in a slightly different language, ever seeking to win them over to his 
side. With an energy that is astonishing at his age, he has rushed 
about across this vast land of India, and everywhere he has received 
foe most extraordinary of popular welcomes. From foe far north to 
Cape Comorin he has gone like some triumphant Caesar passing by, 
leaving a trail of glory and a legend bdiind him. Is all fob for him 
just a passing fancy which amuses him, or some deep design, or foe 
play of some force which he himself does not know? Is it his will to 
power, of which he speaks in his Autobiography, that is driving him 
from crowd to crowd and making him whisper to himself*. 

“I drew these tides of men into my hands 
and wrote my will across foe dcy in stars.” 

What if foe fancy turn? Men like Jawaharlal, with all their capacity 
for great and good work, are unsafe in democracy. He calls himself a 
democrat and a socialist, and no doubt he does so in all earnestness, 
but every psychologist knows that foe mind is ultimately a slave to foe 
Imart and logic can always be made to fit in with the desires and irre- 
pressible urges of a person. A little twist and Jawaharlal m^ht turn a 
dictates sweeping aside foe paraphonalia of a slow-moving democracy. 
He mi^t still use foe language and slogans of democracy and socialism, 
bnt we alj know how fasdsm has fattened on fois language and then 
ca$t it away iisele» lumber. 

Jawahathtl is pertamly not a fiiscist, not only by conviction Imt by 
tei^adaginent, He is far too much of an aristocrat for the crudity and 
ol fascism. His vmy tooe and voice teil us that: 
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“Private faces in public places 
aie better and nicer than 
public faces in private places." 

Ilie fascist face is a public face and it is not a pleasant face in 
public or private. Jawaharlal’s face as well as his voice are definitely 
private. There is no mistaking that even in a crowd, and his voice 
at public meetings is an intimate voice which seems to speak to indi- 
viduals separately in a matter-of-fact homely way. One wonders as dne 
hears it or sees that sensitive face what lies behind them, what riioug^ 
and desires, what strange complexes and repressions, what passions sup 
pressed and turned to energy, what longings which he dare not acknov#^ 
ledge even to himself. The train of thought holds him in public speech, 
but at other times his looks betray him, for his mind wanders away to 
strange fields and fancies, and he forgets for a moment his companron 
and holds inaudible converse with the creatures of his brain. Does he 
think of the human contacts he has missed in his life’s journey, hard 
and tempestuous as it has been; does he long for them? Or does he 
dream of the future of his fashioning and of the conflicts and triumphs, 
that he would fain have? He must know well that there is no resting 
by the way in the path he has chosen, and even triumph itself means 
greater burdens. As Lawrence said to tiie Arabs: “There could be no 
rest-houses for revolt, no dividend of joy paid out." Joy may not be 
for hhn, but something greater than jOy may be his, if fate and fortune 
are kind— the fulfilment of a life purpose. 

Jawaharlal cannot become a fascist. And yet he has all the makings 
of a dictator in him— vast popularity, a strong will directed to a wdl- 
defined purpose, energy, pride, organisational capacity, ability, hardness, 
and, with all his love of the crowd, an intolerance of others and a 
certain contempt for the weak and the inefficient. His flashes ot temper 
are well known and even when they are controlled, the curling of the 
lips betrays him. His over-mastering desire to get things done, to sweep 
away what he dislikes and build anew, will hardly brook for long the 
slow processes of democracy. He may keep the busk but he will s^ 
to it that it bards to his will. In normal times he would be jist 
an efficient and successful executive, but in this revolutionary epodi, 
Caesarism is always at the door, and is it not possible that Jauaharlai 
m^t fancy himself as a Caesar? 

’Therein lies danger for Jawaharlal and for India. For it is not ihtpu^ 
Caesarism that India will attain freedom, and though she may |UoqKa: 
a little under a benevrflmit and effic^t despotism, she will remain stun- 
ted and the day oi the emancqration (rf htt peqrfe will be delayed. 
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For two consecutive years Jawaharlal has been President of the Cob- 
gress and in some ways ite has made himself so indispensable dtat 
are many who suggest that he should be elected for a third term. 
But a greater disservice to India and even to Jawaharlal can hardly be 
done. By electing him a third time we shall exalt one man at the 
cost of the Congress and make the people think in terms of Caesarism. 
We shall encourage in Jawaharlal the wrong tendencies and increase his 
conceit and pride. He will become convinced that only he can bear 
this burden or tackle India’s problems. Let us remember that, in spite 
of his apparent indifference to office, he has managed to hold important 
offices in the Congress for the last seventeen years. He must imagine 
that he is indispensable, and no man must be allowed to think so. 
India cannot afford to have him as President of the Congress for a 
third year in succession. 

There is a personal reason also for this. In spite of his brave talk, 
Jawaharlal is obviously tired and stale and he will progressively deteriorate 
if he continues as President. He cannot rest, for he who rides a tiger 
cannot dismount. But we can at least prevent him from going astray 
and from mental deterioration under too heavy burdens and responsi- 
biUties. We have a right to expect good work from him in the future. 
Let us not spoil that and spoil him by too much adulation and praise. 
His conceit is already formidable. It must be checked. We want no 
Caesars. 


S. To Podmaja Naidu' 


Allahabad 

20 . 10 . 37 

My dear, what am I to write to you? How am I to answer your 
questions? Surely you did not expect me to psycho-analyse myself in 
an artide, written ostensibly by another for publication? And written 
at, the fag end of a tiring day. But your complaint is a deeper one 
and no drabt justified. But it is justifi^ only b^use you will imagine 
me as . something other than I am, something nobler perhaps, more 
mjsterioos, more com{dicated. Have I not warned you against that ffital 
earn? We expect too modi from people and then are dmppointed. 
Many thongs ate wrong widi me, not only my theoretical kno^edge of 

L. JX Cone^ondenee, NJtlJUX. 
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psychology. That theoretical knowledge is itself a vam ddusioa. 1 
do not possess it and yet I have somehow managed to impress you wHh 
it. The first thing that you must remember about me is diat I have 
a knack of imposing on people (you included, in spite of your ins^t 
and perception) and I produce in their minds exa^erated notions alx)Ut 
myself. That knack has stood me in good stead in life. Even in exami* 
nations I usually did far better than others who were my superiors in 
knowledge. In life I have done the same because consciously tiij un- 
consciously, or both, 1 always try to create an impression. I sue 
often enough. And so I have succeeded in impressing you with\my 
theoretical knowledge of psychology when as a matter of fact I ha^y 
know anything about it. But you are perfectly right in saying that I 
have little sense of intuitive perception. Conceited and sdf-centred 
people seldom have it. 

Again you are wholly right in saying that I have been a failure in my 
individual relationships — curiously enough there have been singularly few 
such relationships in my life. Perhaps I felt my weakness, or was afraid 
of interfering with my public activities. To find a reason is rather 
silly. Such things just happen because one is made that way. My 
most successful relationships are of a casual variety. I suppose the reason 
for this failure is my incapacity to give. You mention Bapu, but I am 
quite sure that I have not given him anything that was valuable ac 
worthwhile. I took much from him; what little I gave was not to him 
as an individual but to him as an abstraction. This is rather vague 
and yet it has a positive meaning. I have been and am one of those 
who take from individuals widiout giving much in return; if I give at 
all, it is to the group. 

1 have begun to discuss myself— I like it, I suppose, and yet it is dis- 
tasteful. Your questions put me on enquiry and the result of the enquiry 
was not a pleasing one. When the sanctuaries are empty, what is there 
to reveal? Out of that banenness and poverty, what is there to give? 

Perhaps I exaggerate but essentially this is true. I do not think I am 
a secretive individual; I am probably franker about mysdf than tire aver- 
age man. And there are very few happening in my life that I would 
tsdee the trouble to hide. And if I hide them, it is beause they are trivial 
and commonplace and my conceit wants a nobler background. Legend 
has almost invested me with that background and having got it 1 <h> 
not very much care what it is. I have a measure of restraint but 
too h the product of a long londiness. If thoughts pa» fhrOu|^ iny 
mind, as they do in abundance, I let them go through and lade away. 
Se^ stidc or come bade again and again. Is it woriSiwhile ^Ivsig 
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them the clothing and shdter of words? And how can words imprison 
tlie vague fancies of an Sdtharted mind. Perhaps some sort of intui- 
tion might capture them. 

I was fascinated by the frontier and I have promised myself another 
and a longer visit. Early in December probably when it will be very cold. 
Love, 


Jawahar 


4. To Krishna KripaianP 


Bombay 

2.6.38 


My dear Krishna, 

So you have presumed to sit on judgment on me and have passed ex- 
travagant remarks which will go to increase my conceit. You know 
that modesty is not my strong point as was pointed out with some force 
in an article in The Modem Review of November last. (Do you know 
that I wrote that article— the one called ‘The Rashtrapati'. It was a low- 
down trick on my part to write anonymously thus in order to watch 
people’s reactions. Even Ramananda Babu did not know that I had 
written it). 

But I am writing to tell you that my address in England will be: 

C/o India League, 165 Strand, London W.C. 2 

All good wishes. 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. 1^. N.MAfX>. 
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TOE tmai^ STAtES 


GENERAL 


1. To E.M. Sankaran Nambudiripad’ 


Allahabad 

29.3.1937 

Dear Comrade,* 

Your letter® of the 10th March. It is true that the Working Committee 
have not so far appointed any all-India organising secretary. 

Your work as organising secretary should primarily be to spread and 
strengthen the Congress organisation and make it as democratic as possi- 
ble. In particular, you should interest yourself in the development of 
the organisation from below, that is, village committees. You should not 
lay down or initiate any policies as organising secretary. That is for the 
provincial Congress committee and higher bodies to do. 

In regard to the states, the first thing for you to remember is that there 
is no fundamental difference in our policy in the states and in die rest 
of India. There is no question of non-interference and the like. Differ- 
ences aeep in because of the difficulties in working in the states and our 
desire to avoid conflict there. Therefore subject to your avoidance of 
active conffict you should act in the states in almost die same way as 
elsewhere, that is to say, you should form Congress committees fitom 
below upwards and build up the Congress organisation. 

In Travancore, I understand, the Congress is still under a ban. I 
think your committee should carry on a continuous and persistent agita- 
tion against this ban. We should not accept diis limitation of our activity 
ly ing down. As I have said above I do not want you to come into con- 
flict with the Travancore Government and therefore there should be no 
satyagraha of any kind. 
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In Cochin probably there is no ban and tiierefore you should build 
up the Congress organisation. I think you should take exception to die 
&ct that the Cochin State Congress Party uses the name Congress. You 
should ask them to avoid using words which may give a wrong impression. 
You should also make it clear to the Cochin public that this organisation 
is not connected with the Congress. 

You may, at a suitable moment, call an informal conference of Ccm- 
gressmen in the state to consider the lines of activity. I would suggest 
furdier that you must have some kind of organisational basis before yrou 
start with demands and the like. You may of course confer with simll 
groups even before. V 

You cannot expect all-India leaders to visit you. They have not me 
time for the purpose. Apart from this, they do not go about initiating 
such campaigns. Yoii must yourself do all the spade work. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. Message to the Deccan States People's Conference’ 


I am glad to leam that the Deccan States People’s Conference has fixed 
Sunday, August 1, for the celebration of an elementary rights day in 
the states as well as outside. The Congress has often declared itself 
strongly in favour of recognition of civil rights and freedom in the states. 
At its Lucknow session it declared clearly that it could recc^ise no 
differentiation in personal, civil and democratic liberties as betwera the 
states and the rest of India.^ Every Congressman therefore must inevit* 
ably sympathise with this attempt to gain the elementary rights citizen- 
ship for the people of the states. It is well to rememto that, while we 
struggle for freedom in India, people of the states are denied the most 
elementary liglits of citizenship. Civil liberties do not exist at all even 
in small measure and unless there is freedrnn of speech, freedom 
of press, protection of life and property, freedom of association and the 
like, there can be no progress of any kind. A government or a state which 
suppresses civil liberties passes judgment against itself, and must be con- 
sidered not only reactionary but incompetent. 

1. ABahatMid, 25 July 1937. The Bombay Chiomde, 27 July 1937. 

2. See Selected Wwfee, Vol. 7, pp. 188-189. 
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The Indian states tod^, judged by this standard, are more reactionary 
and incompetent than alnAost any other place or country. Many of 
us may have far-reaching objectives for the states as well as for the rest 
of India but the first step for all is to ensure a measure of civil liberty. I 
commend therefore this celebration of August 1 as elementary rights 
day for the people of the states and I trust that Congressmen will give it 
every support. It is fitting that this particular date should have been 
chosen— a date which reminds us of a great son of India who fought for 
Indian freedom and whose name is enshrined in the hearts of his country- 
men. That date also reminds us of the commencement of the non- 
cooperation movement which was the beginning of the new phase in 
the Indian struggle for freedom. 


3. Massage to 'Rajasthan" 


Every day the problems relating to the states are becoming more acute 
and engaging more of our attention. I believe that their solution 
lies with die other vital issues of the rest of the country. All national 
problems are interwoven and interdependent; so we must try to grasp 
the basic principles and essentials. India cannot be divided into parts; 
its solidarity is unbreakable and must remain intact. All must have 
complete freedom and it is inconceivable that half of the country would 
be enjoying Swaraj, while the other half would remain bound 1^ the 
shackles of slavery. This very idea leads us to oppose federation. This 
is the Congress policy and the states’ subjects must cooperate to this end. 

The world is sure to face the severest war resulting in great upheavals 
in every country and India will also play her part then; but we must 
decide regarding the form of administration. I believe that the major 
provinces are proving a stumbling block in the way of India achieving 
solidarity. If the big provinces like the U.P. and &e Punjab are parti- 
tkuted, the diances of solidarity might be brightened. 

The federation stands ccmdemned since it seeks to prescribe d^erent 
systems of administration for British India and the Indian states. The 
admmistration should be alfice for the well-being of the people. 


I. Ptthiisi^ m a Hindi wedcl^, Rafittthan, issued from Jhansi, and rqtrinted in 
Tib fiofflb^ C^romieli, 29 ^tember 1937. 
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The world has changed considerably since the paranoountcy of the 
states was arrived at a hundred years ago by virtue of the treaties. Hence 
such treaties bear no relation to the present times. 

The elected representatives of the states should be sent to the consti- 
tuent assembly. But if the states choose to keep aloof, then we will 
have to do something; in no case will we lose the opportunity. But it 
is probable that many Indian states might send their elected representa- 
tives to the said assembly. i 


AJMER-MERWARA 


4. Princes and the Federation' 


I thank the different public and mercantile associations for the addresses 
and purses presented to me but I would not be satisfied with mere eulo- 
gies. I want the Congress organization to be strengthened everywhere 
and the mission of the Congress spread all over the country. 

I am an enemy of the present constitution and would like the country 
to fight it tooth and nail. 

I deplore the reactionary character of the Indian princes. They are 
joining the federation simply to increase their difficulties. The proposed 
scheme of tire return of certain portions of Merwara to the adjoining 
states is improper and the people must oppose it as it is quite knptoper 
for the government to throw them under the rule of the princes.® 

A commissioner who could levy punitive tax on 1,420 workers® for the 
fault of the police which could not keep order is quite an unfit official. 

1. Speech at Beawar, 18 September 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle, 
23 September 1937. 

2. In April 1936, the British Government restored to the states of Udaipur and 
Jodhpur certain areas seized in the early 19th century on the ground that it 
was no longer necessary for the British ^vernment to retain them in order to 
enforce law and order. 

3. ' In a scuffle which took place between two groups of textile mill workers 

in Beawar in 1936 over the question of the reduction in the paynrait of dear< 
ness allowance by die millowners, a loyalist worker was killed. This led the 
comtaissioiier to impose a punitive tax on those workers Who opposed the 
settlemfflt 

m. ^ 
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I am astonished to see that the woikeis, mill o^ers and the geneial 
public did not raise their ^oice against this injustice. The workers mu^ 
be imited and those who create dissensions are enemies of the workers. 


S. Th* Indian Stains and the Congress* 


The position of the Congress apropos Indian states is that the Congress 
is &ghting for the independence of the whole of India and would not 
tolerate one kind of administration in one part and another kind in the 
other. I am not prepared to accept treaties blindly; they are anachroni- 
sms. If conditions mature before the states are in a position to partici- 
pate, I would not wait to convene the constituent assembly much as 1 
would like the states’ representatives in any future constituent assembly. 

1 have heard complaints made that Ajmer-Merwara is being neglect^ 
by Congress leaders. India is a vast country and it is not possible for 
me to go to every place. Moreover, in the midst of a fight, the attention 
of the Congress is naturally diverted towards those parts where the fight 
is the thickest. If the people of Ajmer want to have recognition, it is 
in their own hands. Only those parts which are ready to play their 
part in the history of the country that is being enacted can claim 
recognition. 

Political changes have taken place in India during tiie last eighteen 
years. Although Congress ministries have been formed, it does not mean 
that India is free. That day is still far off. Legally, we are still slaves. 
The British Government is still there to rq>ress and suppress us. A 
country cannot gain power or independence by mere change of the con- 
stitution. It is internal solidarity and strength alone that can make a 
natton free. 

Besides material harm, the greatest harm done by British rule in 
India is sphitual. The slavery of iron fetters is nothing in compatistm 
to mental slavery. A hundred and fifty years of British rule has en^- 
deied this mental slavery among the Indian people. But the Coi^iess 
has, during the last eighteen years, done much to change this mentality. 
Today, the poor teiumt for whom nobody formerly cared is walking wito 
his head raised. 

I. %iflQCii at Ajmer, 19 September 1937. From The Hinduttm Times, 22 Sqp- 
ieoiibflr 1937. 
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Mr. Jinnah stands for die independence of India as mudi as I do, but 
diere is a fundamental difference regarding our methods. 

It is said that the Congress movement is the work of a few ^tetoxs. 
Those who say so are completely ignorant of world history. Bdhind 
all the revolutions in the world there is the power of the suffering masses. 
If the government of a country is able to give relief to the hungry and 
suffering masses, it continues to survive; if not, then there is a revolution 
and it is doomed. The same questions are behind the revolution Jthat 
is taking place in India. If the British Government is capable of solving 
the problems of hunger and unemployment in India, it would renmin, 
in spite of all opposition. The British Government is, no doubt, aware of 
tiiis fact and wants to solve this question mainly for two reasons; firstly, 
because hunger and poverty increase discontent among the masses and, 
secondly, if India is poor, it cannot fill the coffers of England. 

British policy has always been to exploit India and the only way 
of making India affluent is to strike at the root of this policy, so tbat 
the river of gold flowing from India to England might be stopped. India 
will never rest content till she has thrown off this yoke. 

Everywhere in the present-day world a constant fight is going on bet- 
ween two opposing forces. In Europe, it is between ^scism and anti- 
fascism; in India and other dependent countries it is between nationalism 
and imperialism. The fight between die Arabs and the Jews in Palestine 
is a creation of British imperialism. I have every sympathy for the Jews, 
but they have adopted a wrong policy in looking towards the British 
Government and in not coming to amicable terms with the Arabs and 
making Palestine free. Even if no Muslim in India had raised his voke 
against the British policy in Palestine, I would have taken up the cause 
of the Arabs because I look at these problems from a purely political 
point of view. 

The formation of ministries by the Congress does not mean tiiat 
Swaraj has dawned. The main purpose behind this is to secure as much 
benefit for the masses as possible and thereby to increase the power 
the Congress. I cannot say how long these ministries would last. The 
prisoners of yesterday are the ministers of today and who knows, tiiey 
m^t again be prisoners tomonow. 

I am told that some portbns of the British province of Ajmer-Meiwazai 
are being handed over to Udaipur and Jodhpur states, probably as a brffie 
to lure tiiese states into joining the ^-India federatimr. If so, it is si 
most ol^ectiotuble move. The people of this province must resist it 
with aU their might. Urey will have the sympathy atul support cl tile 
entire country in this agitation. It is wrong in principle to transfof any 
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part of the British teiritoiy to Indian states, most of which are very much 
worse off than British la^. 

A very curious idea has ^ined currency that the Coi^ress is indiffer- . 
ent towards the problems of the Indian states. I declare emphatically 
that the Congress stands for the independence of die whole of India 
and cannot tolerate that one portion of this country should remain under 
subjection while another portion is free. The Congress is really a great 
organisation whose importance has come to be realised even by foreign 
countries. Ihe Congress is, however, not prepared to initiate a strug^e at 
this juncture in any part of India, but it gives full sympathy and support 
to the cause of the states’ subjects. If they have strengtii enough to carry 
on an agitation, the Congress is prepared to help them. It is becoming 
impossible for the Indian states to exist as they are. The peasants of 
Bijolia in Udaipur state have been deprived of their lands and property 
but their solidarity and organization have remained unshattered, in spite 
of suppression and repression by the state authorities.^ The Congress has 
full sympathy for their cause as for the cause of the Jat peasants of Sikar.’ 

‘The municipal franchise in Ajmer is ridiculous.* The citizens of 
Ajmer should carry on a raging and tearing campaign for its revision. 
The people of Ajmer should send the best men to the municipality. 

1 am pairted to see that in spite of Ajmer being a big labour centre, 
there is no labour union here. The first duty of labour is to oi;pnize 
and form a union. 1 hope that the labourers in Ajmer will form a 
union so that their demands may have a solid backing. 

The Hindu-Muslim problem should be viewed in relation to world 
politics. The main question before us is of poverty and it affects Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians and others alike. There is nothing in the Congress 
programme which benefits any one community more than the other c<nn> 
munities. The Hindu-Muslim question is mainly for a few seats and 
services and it has no bearing on the masses. A few seats and 


2. The failure of the government in the Udaipur state to introduce refomu led 
the kisans of Bijolia to start Stating from 1918. The agitation became so 
intense that the state authorities called out the army to put down tite riotous 
tenants. 

3. In 1935, tiiie Jat peasants of Sikar in Jaipur state agitated for the reduction of 
taxes on land and remission of land revenue. This movement gradually ^lad 
into tire neighbouring state of Bikaner and the discontent soon devekqred into 
an agitation against landlordism. 

4. The franchise was granted to graduates or tiiose owning property and paying 
income tax. The commissioner could also terminate the membertiiip of aiqr 
elected memba if he was considered undesirable or his activities caused dai^ 
to ^e pidtiic peace. 
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servi(ies cannot remove poverty. I am amazed that the strength of a 
community has come to be reckoned by the counting of heads. Com- 
munities have risen not on account of their numerical strength but by 
their bravery and courage. India, a land of thirty five crores, is under 
foreign domination and if she attains freedom it will be due to these 
thirty five crores, and not due to a handful of people however brave and 
courageous they may be. It does not behove a brave community like 
the Muslims to put a prize on freedom. Even if the Congress <execut^ 
a bond conceding all their demands, it would mean nothing because In 
any future revolution nobody can say where the Congress President ana 
the document would be. It is the height of ignorance to believe that in 
this age any community can crush another community. 

6. On thn Proposad Transfer of Tsrrifory‘ 


Some weeks ago I was in Ajmer and I was informed that there was a 
strong rumour to the effect that the Government of India was bargaining 
with the Udaipur and Jodhpur durbars about the proposed federation. It 
was said that discussions were being carried on for the transfer to these 
states of parts of Merwara. This was supposed td be the consideration 
for dieir joining the federation. There was great resentment at this 
proposal all over Ajmer-Merwara and especially among the Mers, who 
would be cut into three parts if this proposal was accepted. The Mers 
are a brave, compact people who intensely dislike the idea of being split 
up. They disliked also the idea of being placed under the state govern- 
ments widi their medieval and feudal laws and customs, and hence an 
agitation has been forming against this proposal. How far the proposal 
has ripened or not I do not know, but the reaction to this agitation has 
been numerous house searches in Beawar, including the office of the town 
Congress committee, and the removal of all correspondence on this issue 
from that office. In Jodhpur the Frajamandal and the local branch of 
the Civil liberties Union have been declared unlawful, and the president 
of the Ptaja Mandal, Shri Achleshwar Prasad Sharma,^ has been anested. 
Numerous house searches have taken place diete also. 

1. Statement to die press, Allahabad, 3 November 1937. The Hindutbm, Tinm, 
S Vhveaiba 1937. 

2. (1907-1974); a leading Congressman of Rajasthan; imprisoned seveetd times 
during die states people^s movement; edited Hindi newspapa, Sorntl!, 1931-37, 
anl Sevfdt, 194047. 
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These are significant fac^ and they tell us eloquently how tl^ ground 
is being prepared for the Jlroposed federation. Government and state 
officials discuss the fate of an old community without any reference to 
them. They might be transfened like chattels from one government 
to another. It is of no consequence what they think about it. And if 
any presume to think and to prot^t, they are clapped in prison and the 
organisation declared illegal. 

This matter, even apart from the suppression of civil liberty, is an all- 
India matter, for it involves tire transfer of a territory, which is now part 
of what is known as British India, to Indian states. Such a transfer 
cannot be accepted or agreed to unless the people concerned themselves 
desire it. It is clear that they do not 


ALWAR 


7. To iho Prime Minister, Aiwar State* 


Allahabad 
October 21, 1937 


Dear Sir, 

I understand that an act called the Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
and Publications Act was passed in Aiwar some years back and that this 
Act is still in force. This Act prevents not only public meetings but 
even private meetings held in a private place with tickets. Five persons 
meeting together is presumed to be a public meeting witoin the mean- 
ing of this Act. This is an extraordinary and very unusual limitation of 
the ordinary right of assembly. 1 would beg of you to consider how far it 
is in consonance with present conditions in India. I feel sure tiiat the 
state of Aiwar does not desire to be ranked with those states which ate 
considered very reactionary. I trust therefore that your government will 
be good enough to repeal this Act and to give full freedom of expression 
aod assembly to the people of Aiwar. I am sure this will be af^reciated 
by them. 

Yours truly, 
Jawahatlal Ndim 

I. AiX:.C. Pile No. P-9/1937, p. 109, N.MAC.L. 
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8. To Shankar LaP 


Allahabad 
November 9, 19J7 


My dear Shankar Lai, 

Your letter^ of the 28th and your telegram about Alwar. As you know 
Indian states affairs came up for a considerable discussion in the A,I.C^C. 
meeting and a strong resolution was passed regarding Mysore.® I do dot 
think any particular good comes by our passing resolutions about indivi- 
dual states. We will have then to pass a crowd of resolutions because 
much the same thing is happening in a host of states. As a matter 
of fact we are; receiving complaints from all over India about state inter- 
ference in Congress activities. The matter is a difficult and intricate one 
and we have to act in such places in accordance with the circumstances 
and our strength. 

Yours sincerely, 

^ , Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-9/1937, p. 91, N.M.M.L. 

2. He wanted the Congress Working Committee to consider the case of some 
political prisoners in Alwar state who were denied facilities to defend them- 
selves. 

3. The resolution passed by the A.I.C.C. on 31 October 1937 at its meeting held 
in Calcutta read: *'This meeting of the A.I.C.C. expresses its emphatic protest 
against the ruthless policy of repression as indicated by inauguration of various 
restrictive and prohibitive orders and political prosecutions launched in ffie 
Mysore state and also against the suppression of civil ri^ts and liberties by 
denying the elementary rights of speech, assemblage and association. 

Ibis meeting sends its fraternal greetings to the people of Mysore and wiAes 
them all success in their legitimate non-violent struggle and appeals to ffie 
people of Indian states and British India to give all support and encourag^ 
ment to the people of Mysore in their struggle against the state for r%ht*of 
self-determinarion.*' 
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BHOPAL 


9. To A. S. Bazmi' 


Camp Lucknow 
May 23 , 1938 

Deal Mr. Bazmi,^ 

Your letter has just reached me. I am distressed to learn of the state 
of affairs in Bhopal. I do not know what we can do in the matter except 
give publicity. This publicity can be given by newspapers, by Ihe Con- 
gress office and by the Civil Liberties Union, Bombay. Ultimately of 
course it is the people of Bhopal who will have to make a move. It is 
foolish to expect much to happen unless people in Bhopal itself are pre- 
pared to do something effective. The situation in Mysore has changed 
rapidly because the Mysore people took action. I think that the Mysore 
settlement® will have a powerful effect in all the states and will give 
strength to the people’s movement. 

I am keeping Mashriqui’s letter for the present. I shall pass it on to 
the Congress office in Allahabad. As perhaps you know, I am leaving 
very soon for Europe and cannot do much myself. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jauaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-35(Pt. VIII)/ 19 38-39, p. 37, N.M.M.L. 

2. Editor, Madina, an Urdu bi-wedcly published from Bijnor. He had forwarded 
a tetter from Tarzi Mashriqui, seaetary, Bhopal State People’s Association, 
which gave an account of the people’s sufferings in tiie state. 

3. Ute Congress had sent Vallabhbhai Patel and J.B. Kfipalani to Mysore to 
enquire mto ffte circumstances resulting in a 6iing on unarmed people at a 
temple cekbration at Viduraswatham in Apn1 1938, as well as other matters 
relating to Congress work in Mysore state. Hiey readied a settlement with 
the Mytore Government by which the govemmoit recognized the Mysore State 
Ckmgress, co-opted three Ccmgress members to the constitutional committed 
^ve aaurances on release of political prisoners and withdrawal of prohffittoty 
ordert, and teached a cmr^Rimise oa the flag issue. 
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10. Foudalism in Indian Siatas* 


The recent tragedy enacted in Mysore state, painful as it was, has led 
to a settlement between the state government and the people which on 
the whole must be considered satisfactory and honourable for the peo- 
ple as well as the government. That settlement, if loyally carried out 
by borii the parties, will lead to the strengthening of the people and the 
speedy realization of full responsible government in the state. It 
affect, and has indeed affected, not only the Mysore state but all 
Indian states. Throughout India the people of the states are astir an^ 
longing to be rid of feudalism and the heavy burdens that crush them, it 
is right and proper that those who live and work in the provinces should 
sympathise with and welcome these new stirrings and help the people 
of the states to the best of their ability. But the burden of the struggle 
must inevitably fall on the people of the states. The Congress has de- 
clared unequivocally that the struggle for freedom is essentially one, 
wherever it is waged in India, and the freedom that we seek includes the 
states and the rest of India in equal measure. 

We must remember that most of the states are terribly backward and 
reactionary. The states in Rajputana and the Punjab are especially so. 
But perhaps the most typical and feudal and politically backward state 
is Hyderabad, which has the honour of being called the premier state 
in India. Another state which has to be placed in this unenviable cate- 
gory is Bhopal. The Bhopal State People’s Conference infonn that no 
kind of political activities are permitted there and civil liberties do not 
exist at all. Numerous local newspapers have been suppressed and many 
printing presses have ceased to function because of the heavy securities 
demanded of them. Newspapers from outside, if they ate suspected of 
e}q>o$ing the repression in the state, are forthwith banned. Thus, a 
dozen newspapers, including Madina of Bijnor, have been baimed. Pub- 
lic meetings are not permitted even within mosques and temples with- 
out a written licence obtained from the city magistrate. Ibis licence is 
not issued at all for political meetings. Even private ptboings inside 
the houses have been subjected to this restriction. A very strict censor- 
ship prevails in regard to books and literature from outside. Such is the 
state of Bhopal and indeed of many other states. We cannot be the 
willing and passive spectators of this suppression of the people of the 
states. We must tell them again and again what we stand for and 
ffiem in their steuggle. 

1. Statement to the pcett, AllahdMd, 26 Mqr 1938. The Leedhr, 29 MiQr 1938.' 
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11. On Civil LibMiiM in Bhopal State* 


I have just seen a statement which the Bhopal Government has issued. 

I am sorry 1 have nO time now, as I go to my steamer, to say much 
about it, but I should like to express my gratitude to the Bhopal Govern- 
ment for this answer of theirs to the charges made about the suppression 
of civil liberty. 

Although Ae statement is a long one, it is a vague one, and it is 
difficult to say from the reading of it how far there is freedom of asso- 
ciation, expression of opinion and the press in Bhopal at present. Ibat 
a communal conference was permitted does not mean much, nor does 
the fact that a semi-moribund Congress committee exists there convey 
an 3 ^ing. The question is whether organizations working for political 
reforms are freely permitted, whether public meetings can be held without 
special permission on each occasion and without restrictions, and how 
far newspapers can function or are admitted from outside. 

It is stated in the statement that action has been taken against a 
number of newspapers. I am not prepared to say that no action should 
ever be taken against a newspaper and this may certainly be justified 
where it increases communal bitterness or personal inalice. But where 
this is used to suppress political work and legitimate aspirations, it is 
obviously wrong. 

The test of civil liberty is how far criticism of the state is freely per- 
mitted. I should like to know how matters stand in this respect. The 
state of political progress can be gauged by the existence and strength of 
organizations carrying on political work freely, the absence of restrictions 
on public gatherings for this work and the bee admission of newspapers 
except for very special reasons. In Bhopal, it is stated, there was no 
press till recently. This in itself is a sign of backwardness and of politi- 
ck ineitia which the state should endeavour to remove. 

' I shall be viny glad if 1 am convinced that in Bhopal civil liberty is 
not repressed and I shall gkdly wididraw any statement that I mig^t 
have made which may be contrary to facts. But I should like to be 
ccmvinced of diis first. An informal inquiry into this can be made, if 
the Bhopal Govemm^t is agreeable, by the Civil Liberties Unkm. 

I. StgtSmmt to the press, Bombay, 2 June 1938. Tht Hindustaa Timet, 3 June 
W3». 
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BIKANER 


12. Repression in Bikaner State* 


In March 1937 attention was drawn to the Bikaner state by the su(|iden 
extemment from the state of Shri Laxmidas and Shri Magharam^ 
ary and president of the Praja Mandal, and of two advocates, Satyanatam 
Shroff and Shri Muktaram. So far as we could find out these ext 
ments were meant to put a stop to the ordinary constitutional activities 
of the Praja Mandal. They were a pointed instance of the lack of civil 
liberty in the state. Reports of many other grievances reached our office 
from time to time and, from enquiries made by us, they seemed to have 
substance. We hesitated to give any publicity to them without jnevious 
reference to the state authorities. On April 24th, 1937 I wrote* to the 
Prime Minister of Bikaner state and sent him a note giving some of 
these complaints. I requested him to be good enough to let me know 
how far they were conect. I have had no answer to my letter, nor even 
an acknowledgment. I feel therefore that I must draw public attention 
to some of these facts and complaints and I give below copy of the note 
I sent to the Prime Minister of Bikaner. 

Apart from the utter absence of civil liberty, I should like to draw 
special attention to the feudal basis of the states and the inequality be- 
fore the law, the opium consumption, and the existence of slavery. The 
tixes fall most heavily on the poor. These are long-standing cmnplaints. 
Just at present it appears that attempts to collect money for ffie golden 
jubilee celebration of the maharaja are resulting in much suffering. 

Copy of the note sent to the Prime Minister 
OF Bikaner state on April 24th, 1937 

1. Inequality before the law— No criminal prosecution can be launch- 
ed against the 150 pattedars, sardars, nobles in the state, who own 
one-third of the villages of the state, without the special sanction of 
the state executive council. This councQ consists wholly of the pa^ 
dors with the occasional exception cff a Prime Minister from mihiide. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 26 June 1937. The Hinduetun Timet, 27 
June 1937 and the All India States’ People’s Ckmference Pile No. 4/1937, pp, 
223-227, N.M.M.L. 

2. ’This letter is not available. 
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2. Opium consumption— Accotding to tiie figures arrived at on the 
basis of the 1931 buii^t, there is an incmne of Rs. 3 laUis from 
costmns duty on opium. The flat rate per maund of opium is 
Rs. 500/-. This gives a total consumption of 600 maunds for 
Bikaner, though it may be that some of this is smuggled out. The 
population of Bikaner is about a million and thus the consumption 
of opium for 10,000 of the population comes to 6 maunds. This 
figure is forty times the figure prescribed in the League of Nations 
covenant which is a maximum of 6 seers for every 10,000 population. 

3. Slavery— In the census report of 1921, the number of bom slaves 
in the Bikaner state is given as 10,904. They are the property of the 
maharaja or his feudatories, are married or divorced at their masters’ 
will and are given away as presents. 

4. Civil liberty— Civil liberty hardly exists in the state and there is no 
freedom of thought or speech or press or association. Freedom of 
person is also interfered with as is shown by deportations and the 
like. The following instances have been mentioned: 

(i) In 1926 or thereabouts, the village of Ramnagar of Mahant 
Bhairongir was confiscated in lieu of an annuity of Rs. 30,000/-. 
This contract, it is stated, was testified by the Agent to the 
Governor General and the Political Agent. This annuity, it is 
alleged, has never been paid. 

(ii) The temple of Batamandir with adjoining lands was confiscat- 
ed and sold as the Mahant had hoisted a national flag on the 
26th of January 1930. 

(iii) Nathimal Pandit of Sujangarh was sentenced to 3 months’ R.I. 
because he wanted to organise a protest meeting against the 
action of the state authorities in starting the Bikaner conspiracy 
case.® 

(iv) In the summer of 1936 the services of a teacher in the Bikaner 
state school were dispensed with as he had suggested the obser- 
vance of two minutes’ silence in memory of Kamala Nduu. 

(v) The only secular magarine Ptishkarendu had to cease puhlica- 
tkm as the editor was adred to give an undertaking that he 
would not deal with the political subjects. 

(vi) Mahatma Gandhfs book. Hind Swaraf, is prohflrited entry into 
the state. 

(vii) In Mardi 1937, Shri Laxmidas and Shri Magharam, secretary 
and president respectively of the Ptaja Mandal, and Shri 

3. pa charges of caw^g 4isaCfoctioti among Ihe people of Bflcaner state tfaiongh 
seditsbtts writings and ^peedies, several pcnoos were tried and sentenced m 1932. 
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Satyanarain Shn^ and Shri Muktaiam, advocates^ awre 
extecned from the state. 

5. Jail treatment— In October 1936 the prisoners of Bikaner jail went 
on hungo: strike consequent^ it is alleged, upon die death by beating 
of prisoner Frema Jat. Cases of torture are mentioned in Chandan- 
mal^ case in 1932. 

In barradcs of Bikaner jails which are 30' X 17', 18 to 29 prisoners 
are kept huddled together. The ceiling is low and the only vratila* 
tion comes through 2 grated doors on one side. I 

Habitual and casual offenders are kept together. There b no 
library and no jail school for juvenile prisoners or others. \ 

6. Expenditure — (i) The Privy Purse. The palace eiqienditure d^mes 

to 12.7% of the revenues of the state, that is Rs. 
14 lakhs out of Rs. 114 lakhs. In addition, there 
are other considerable sums spent by the palace, 
(ii) The budgeted expenses on education amoimt to 
1.2% of the entire budget. Of this a consi- 
derable part is granted towards sardars' education, 
(iii) The expenses on hospitals, medicines, sanitation, 
etc. are 1.3 per cent. 

7. Taxes— The basis of taxation is such as fells most heavily on die 
poorest in the state. Except for a few cereals, no article is exempt 
from customs duties. Food products such as sugar, rice, etc. are 
heavily taxed. Cattle grazing fees are charged from peasants and 
flat rates of taxation have been fixed for every camel, buffalo, horse, 
cow, sheep and goat. 

Railway freight and feres are die highest allowed under the Indian 
Railway Act, being 4 pies per mile for 3id class passengers. The 
state owns 800 miles of railway but its waiting rooms and other 
arrangements are exceedingly primitive and backward. 

Aimual taxes of varying amounts are levied on the different pro> 
fessions, for eiemple, confectioner, Rs. 10, shoe-maker, Rs. 3/-, car- 
penter, Rs. 4/-, tailor, Rs. 3/-, porter, Rs. 2/-. 

8. Golden jubilee— It is stated that the Bilaner state intends to spaoid 
one crore of rupees on die goldoa jubilee of die maharaja Whidi 
is expected to be celebrated sometime in September 1937. ABq^a- 
tions have been made that forced contributions for this purpose 
have been introduced and all, rich or poor, are eiqiectBd to nsike 
d^, even the poorest family being ^cpected to oontribufe a lon^ 
sum of Rs. 4/-. 

4. One die accused in the Bjluner oon^isacy cases. 
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JODHPUR 


13. Feudalism in Jodhpur Stale* 


The paths pursued by the Indian states are curious but what shall we 
say of those states which have British officers to look after them? In the 
latter case we have the full advantage of state feudalism and British 
imperialism joined together in happy wedlock. Jodhpur is one such state. 

In certain districts of Jodhpur state famine and scarcity conditions 
have prevailed for some time past. Owing to lack of fodder and water, 
large numbers of cows have died, and in some places water has to be 
brought by bullock carts and sold in the bazaars at three annas a pitcher. 
The Jodhpur Praja Mandal tried to relieve this distress and appointed a 
relief committee for this purpose. This committee made enquiries into 
the economic conditions prevailing at present among the peasantry. 

The Jodhpur Government did not approve of the enquiry or the relief 
work and the Praja Mandal president, Syt. Achleshwar Prasad, was in- 
formed accordingly. Even this information was conveyed in a curious 
way. A copy of a letter from the Chief Minister to the Inspector General* 
of Police was sent to the Praja Mandal. ■ This letter ran as follows: 

Will you kindly send for Achleshwar Prasad and warn him that 
neither he nor any member of the Praja Mandal or other allied in- 
stitutions such as the civil liberties union should proceed into Ihe 
districts with a view to spread discontent among the masses? 
Achleshwar Prasad may also be informed that the pernicious activi- 
ties of himself and his associates are being dosdy watched by the 
government and if they continue to give further trouble drastic 
action will be taken against them. 

* 

As we are ndt in the habit of giving publicity to statements without 
verifying tiiem, we referred this matter to the Chief Minister and enquire, 
ed what the pernicious activities had been to whidi he took esBceptixm, 
and why he objected to relief work being organized by the Praja Mandal. 
To that enquiry of ours the Chief Minister has not had tire courier to 
rq>ly; perhaps the inference is justified that he has no&ing to say in 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 7 August 1937i Th* Leader, 9 Angiist 
1937. 
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Information has reached us now of another instance of tiie Jodhpur 
Government's vigorous activity under their feudal-imperialist regnne. 
Syt Jainarain Vyas,® who has long been a Congressman and was a mem- 
ber of the All India Congress Committee at one time, was a short whQe 
ago travelling by train. He was asked to wake up in the middle of the 
night at Marwar junction by a crowd of policemen and asked to leave 
Jodhpur territory immediately. No reason was given, no order was 
shown. Mr. Vyas insisted on some written order. Early in the mim- 
ing he sent an express telegram to the Chief Minister. There was I no 
reply and later in the day he was forcibly removed in a lorry to Bea^^r 
b^ond the Jodhpur state territory. 

2. (1899-1963); a leading figure in the all India states’ people’s movement and 
founder-member, Rajputana States’ People’s Organisation; Chief Minister, 
Rajasthan, 1948 and 1951-54; president, Rajasthan Pradesh Congress Commit- 
tee, 1956-57; member, Rajya Sabha, 1957-63. 


14. Massage to Jodhpur Praja Mandat* 


Indian people— whether they may be of British India or Indian India- 
must have rights for full freedom. 

I offer my congratulations to' the released young men and e]q>ect lliat 
they will again work among the people with fresh vigour and strength, 
and will try to get their grievances redressed.® While tiie whole of India 
is striving for freedom, Indian states cannot remain neutral. 

The sympathy of the people residing in different provinces of India 
goes wholly to the people of the different Indian states, and we consider 
ourselves united with the latter. Our efforts for achieving Swaraj will 
certainly benefit the Indian states’ people. 


1. Lucknow, 1 October 1937. From The Bombay Chronicie, 2 October 1937. 

2, For organising famine relief wwk in Jodhpur state, wroe members of tire Jodh- 
pm Praja M^ndal were detained fior abmit a year. 
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KATHIAWAR 


15. Message to Kathiawar Youth Conference' 


The Kathiawar youth conference should be held at a place where the 
executive decides to hold it after consultation with the local workers. The 
conference should have freedom to discuss the usual matters which such 
conferences discuss. There should be no limitations or restrictions on the 
conference, but obviously it must deal with all such matters having 
regard to the situation. It must not create unnecessary trouble for itself. 
It should concentrate on civil liberties, fundamental rights and opposi- 
tion to the federation. 

Our general policy is to avoid conflict with the states and this should 
be adhered to. But this does not mean that we should suppress our activi- 
ties. If in the course of activities the state intervenes and even arrests 
a person that cannot be helped. But deliberate civil disobedience or 
breaches of orders are not encouraged today either in British India or in 
the states. An attempt should be made to build up public (pinion. 
Where the fundamental right of association is denied, small private meet- 
ings should be held and propaganda done through leaflets, etc. 

The Congress does not differentiate between the states and tiie rest 
of the country. But the difference arises on the part of the states. The 
Congress cannot undertake any special activity in the states. Sudi 
activity has for its basis the people of the states themselves. The Con- 
gress will sympathise and give such support as it can. 

The youth conference should try to cooperate with the political con- 
ference and should not consider itself a rival to it 

Regarding the Gujarat P.C.C.’s arrangements of constituencies, I can 
say nothing without full inquiry. Such matters are usually left entirdy 
in the hands of the P.C.C. If they have any grievance they should place 
it before tire P.C.C. Personally I think that the principle of election 
is always desirable. As the Congress constitution is being amended some 
of riiese questkms will probably not arise in future. 


1. This message was sent to the president, Rapeot Youth League. The Bptnhoy 
Chromcle, 7 October 1937, 
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MYSORE 


16. Election Activities in Mysore State* 


The Mysore state earned a reputation in the past for a progressive policy. 
Under a succession of able Dewans it advanced educationally and indus- 
trially. The present administration seems to be bent on destroying that 
reputation by following a reactionary policy in political matters. Six 
years ago it declared war against the national flag and ever since then it 
has sought to hinder normal Congress activities in the state. Recent 
developments there show the extent to which the state government is 
bent on preventing constitutional activities. Early in March next, elec- 
tions are to take place for the representative assembly of Mysore. This 
assembly has little power and contains a large body of nominated mem- 
bers. Still the local Congress committee decided to contest these elec- 
tions and set up a board for the purpose. Shrimati Kamaladevi Chatto- 
padhyaya happened to be passing through Bangalore and Mysore in 
January last. She was asked to deliver speeches in coimection with the 
election campaign. She was immediately served with orders under the 
Police Act and under sec. 144 Cr. P.C. prohibiting her from delivering 
any speeches in public or private. This ban was extended even to the 
proprietor of the hotel where a tea party had been arranged. Similar 
orders were served on many residents of the state. It thus appears that 
the state government is not prepared even to tolerate normal election 
activities and these elections are reduced to a farce. It is necessary that 
attentimi should be drawn to this fact and to the conditions prevailing 
in a so-called progressive stete in India. We have to remember that we 
carmot isolate the states from the rest of India. Ultimately the pro- 
blems of the two are the same, and one acts and reacts on the o&er. 
I trust that the Mysore state government will yet see its way to refrain 
from interfering in normal election activities, if it does not wish us to 
believe that these elections have no meaning whatever. 

1. Statemeat to the press, Allahabad, 20 February 1937. The Hindu, 22 
Fdsmary 1937. 
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17. To the Mass Awafceners* Union, Bangalore* 


Allahabad 
June 28, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

I have your letter of the 21st June with its enclosures. I note the order 
that has been issued in Bangalore. This order is certainly a restriction 
on civil liberty and as such to be protested against. But it is not possible 
for me to issue public statements because of every order issued by the 
police or the magistrate. I wonder if you realise diat scores of such 
orders are being issued and, what is much worse, large numbers of our 
prominent workers are being anested from day to day. Therefore I 
cannot take any special steps in the matter. But you should communi- 
cate with the Civil Liberties Union and yourself protest against the order 
in the press and otherwise. 

I do not know anything about your organisation, the “Mass Awakeners’ 
Union.” It has a curious and novel title. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-57/1937, p. 31, N.M.M.L. 


18. To T. Siddalingiah* 

Allahabad 
August 27, 1937 


Dear Comrade,® 

I have received your letter of the 13th August.® I have also heard from 
the Karnataka P.C.C. on this subject. Before I had fully considered 
your letter I dictated a reply to the Karnataka P.C.C. I enclose a copy 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 643, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1898); joined Mysore state people's movement, 1935; founder-member, 
Mysore State Congress, 1937; president. Bangalore Congress Committee, 1938; 
Minister for Industry, Mysore ^vemment, 1953. 

3. He wrote that the Mysore Congress Board had decided to resort to some form 
of direct action to counter the repressive measures adopted by tiie state 
authorities. 
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of this reply. You should communicate dn this subject with the Karna- 
taka P.C.C. I can only consider it when I have their views on this 
subject. It may be necessary for me to refer the matter to the Working 
Committee. 

It is not our wish to come in the way of any legitimate steps that you 
might desire to take. But I should like you to consider such steps in 
all their bearings. And further I should like to make it clear tiiat in 
any action that you might take the responsibility must rest on your 
board. Obviously, we cannot undertake any responsibility. At any time 
this would have been difficult. But at the present moment the situation 
in India is such that we cannot lightly indulge in any form of direct 
action. But if after fully considering all such matters you are still desir- 
ous of undertaking some form of direct action I am prepared to consider 
the question and refer it to the Working Committee, if necessary. But 
as I have stated above you should communicate with us after you have 
consulted the P.C.C. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


It. To Socretary, Karnataka P.C.C.* 


Allahabad 
August 27, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

... It is obviously undesirable except for very strong reasons to launch 
a civil disobedience movement in any part of India at the present 
moment. At the same time conditions in the Indian states are peculiarly 
initating and prevent all Congress work being done. We cannot accept 
this position and there should be a continuous protest against it. I can 
conceive of a position arising when this protest takes the form of some 
kind of direct action. But apart from the principle involved, it must 
be clearly borne in mind that before any such action is indulged in there 
should be strength behind that action and general popular approval. 

I should therefore like your committee to send me its own opinion on 
(he representation of the Mysore Congress Board. If you have not 
already received this representation you should s^d for it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 

1. A,I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, pp. 653-654, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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20. To N. Ramamurti' 


Allaliabad 
September 1, 1937 


Dear Sir,* 

I aitt in receipt of your letter of the 26th August forwarding to me a 
copy of the letter sent by your union to the Dewan of Mysore. I have 
read this letter carefully and I think it makes out a very strong case 
against the present government in Mysore. This government has long 
had a reputation of being progressive but it is quite clear that diis reputa- 
tion is thoroughly unjustified, specially in regard to civil hberties. It is 
right that public attention should be drawn to this denial of civil liber- 
ties in a state which considers itself advanced. 

So far as the Congress is concerned it takes every interest in the con- 
ditions prevailing in the state. There is no question of pursuing a policy 
of non-interference. I do not know where you have got this idea from. 
But because the states are politically more backward it is more difficult 
to do regular work there. In regard to Mysore our office will gladly 
give the fullest publicity to what is happening there. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/19??, p. 637, N.M.M.L. 

2. Seaetary, Civil Liberties Union, Bangalore. He wrote: "... If diis severe re- 
pression is possible in ‘Ram Rajya', to use Mahatma Gandhi’s words, what 
would be the condition of the people in other states? There is not a dired 
of truth in this description. Mysore is as bad as any other state...” 


21. To Secrotary, Karnataka P.C.C.> 


Allahabad 
S^tember 2, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Your letter of the 28th August. I have already written to you on this 
subject It is clear from various papers that I have received that the 

1. A.I.C.C. Fite No. G-88/1937, pp. 635-636, N.M.M.L. 
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Mysore Government is indulging in severe rq>ression of civil liberties in 
the state. I think your F.C.C. should carry on an agitation all over die 
province against this. You should support Congressmen in Mysore who 
have to su£Eer under this regime. I am sure that an agitation conducted 
by you will have some effect on the Mysore Government which is sensi- 
tive to public opinion in India. 

I note what you say about the Mysore Congress Board. This Board 
seems to have been formed quite properly and it should be encouraged 
m its work. It seems to me that before even the question of any form 
of civil disobedience arises there is much work that should be done in 
agitating public opinion and informing it of the repressive activities of 
the government. Some of the members of your committee ought to go 
to Mysore for this purpose and interview the officials there. You should 
also have leaflets printed stating what is happening in Mysore state and 
distribute them both in Mysore and outside. If in the carrying on of 
this work any arrest is made, well and good. But a deliberate breach of 
orders should be avoided. There is great room for public activity in 
the nature of a protest or agitation even apart from formal disobedience. 
This is the advice you should give to the Mysore Congress Board and 
committees. But in giving this advice you should promise them such 
support as you can give. I think your advice will only then be valuable 
and have effect. 

I suggest therefore that your committee should take this line of action 
for tiie present and await developments. The Mysore Congress Board 
should also act accordingly. Thus the question of active civil disobedi- 
ence does not arise at present and in any event this matter will have to 
come to me through your committee. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the president, Mysore Congress 
Board. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nebru 
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22. To Prosident, Myoor^ Congross Board* 


Allahabad 
September 6 , 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Your letter of the 31st August.® I realise what is happening in Mysore 
and we are prepared to give full publicity to this. I suggest that you 
might send to our office a properly documented note on this subject 
which we can release to the press. I do not think it desirable to call 
for a celebration of the Mysore repression day as suggested by you. 
There are at present many things happening in India which are even 
more repressive than anything you are experiencing in Mysore. After 
all, in Mysore you have so far had a number of orders which are no doubt 
objectionable. But in Bengal and Punjab and many states arrests and 
sentences are frequent. 

As for your request to extend the period of enrolment of members, 
this is beyond our power. Members can of course always be enrolled. 
There is nothing to stop them. But they cannot participate in the voting 
of the delegates’ election unless they are enrolled by a certain date. 

1 have also received your letter of September 2nd. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I,C.C. Ffle No. G-88/1937, p. 627, N.M.M.L. 

2. He wrote about the r^essive measures that had been used to curb the legiti- 
mate and constitutional activities of ftc Congress in the state and said that due 
to intensive official propaganda, Mysore had come to be known as the model 
state aldioUgh Ae real conditions were not known to the people living outside 
Mysore. He wanted Ae Congress to pass a resolution condemning Ae state’s 

' rqnesdve policy and for acquainting the people in British India wiA the real 
conditiom. 
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23. To Mina M. Ismaii^ 


Allahabad 
September 30, 1937 


Dear Sir, 

I am venturing to address you on the subject of Congress activities in 
the Mysore state. For some years past many restrictions have been 
placed on the normal work of the Congress organisation in Mysore state, j 
During the past year a large number of references have been made to me 
about the additional restrictions placed on prominent Congressmen and 
others who either visited Mysore from abroad or are residents of Mysore. 
I have before me a long list of various orders suppressing civil liberties 
which have been issued by officers of the Mysore Government during the 
year 1937. I have copies of some of these orders and of ordinances and 
police notifications issued in the state. I do not, at this stage, wish to 
put these in detail before you. You are no doubt aware of their con- 
tents and of the action taken by the officers of the state. But the text 
of these orders makes it clear that they are directed against those who 
do any kind of Congress work, however normal and constitutional it 
might be. The fact that a person is in sympathy with the Congress is 
held against him. The desire of a Congressman to “popularise the 
establishment of a local Congress committee” is held to be something 
approaching an offence. Meetings have been prohibited over wide areas 
and a regular campaign against the national flag instituted. All this 
shows that the Mysore Government is inspired by a spirit of hostility 
against the National Congress and the national movement. As Presi- 
dent of the Congress, I cannot ignore such happenings wherever they 
might occur. I am therefore taking the opportunity of writing to you 
to find out directly from you what the policy of the Mysore Govern- 
ment is in regard to the Congress and what it is going to be in the 
future. We have to fashion our own policy accordingly. 

Mysore has often been said to be a progressive state but the facts 
that have been placed before me go to show that in regard to the sup- 
pression of civil liberties it is one of the most backward states in India. 
Even in parts of Rajputana, which are otherwise far more badeward, 
there is a greater measure of civil liberty than what prevails at present 
in Mysore. The attitude of the Congress towards the Indian states is 
well i^own. We seek to carry out normal constmetive and organisa- 
tional work in a constitutional manner there. We have no desire to 

1. A.I.C.C. Fite No. G-88/1937, pp. 581-583, N.M.M.L. 
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invite conflicts. But it seems to me that the Mysore state is desirous 
d preventing us from carryui^ on this normal work even at the risk of ' 
conflict. I should like to he clear on this issue before I advise my col- 
leagues in Mysore and Karnataka as to what they should do. 

The Congress is not only a great national organisation but it happens 
to be connected intimately today with the provincial governments of 
Bombay and Madras as well as some other provinces. I do not know 
if the Mysore state desires to cooperate wito these provincial govern- 
ments which adjoin its territories, or has no such desire. These govern- 
ments must inevitably be affected by the attitude of the state towards 
the Congress. 

I shall thank you, therefore, if you will kindly let me know whether 
Congress work can be carried on in its entirety in Mysore state, 
whether Congress leaders and workers from outside can visit the state in 
furtherance of this work, whether Congress committees can be orga- 
nised in the state and Congress members enrolled and whether the 
national flag can be exhibited in the state at Congress functions and 
on such private buildings and cars on which the owners desire to put 
it up. 

I might add that the national flag is not used or exhibited in token 
of any hostility to the Mysore state flag. It is the flag which repre- 
sents the idea of Indian freedom and Indian unity. 

I shall thank you for an early rq)ly. 


Yours traly, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


24. To MIrxa M. Ismail' 


Allahabad 
October 19, 1937 


Dear Sir Mirza, 

Thank you for your letter of October 8th, also the personal letter of 
October 9th.® I appreciate your courtesy in writing to me fully. I 
received your letters only last night on my return to Allahabad. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1957, pp. 539-S41, N.M.MI* 

2. The Dewsm had stated: . . the government of Mysore is not insi»red by a 
spWt of hostility against the National Congress, nor does it widi to put any 
obstacles m Are way of normal constructive wwk of an all-India rharacter that 
is carried on in a constitutional manner." 
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It is possible, and even probable, that we differ on many matters 
public policy, and it is hardly worthwhile to argue about fundamental 
or temperamental differences. Many of us in the Congress differ from 
each other on important issues. But we also agree on many vital issues 
and, the agreement being far greater than the disagreement, we pull 
together. Similarly it should be possible for Congressmen and state 
authorities, though differing from each other, to' find some basis for 
mutual adjustment. It is obvious that we live in a changing and dyna- 
mic world and even in India considerable changes are taking place b^oie 
our eyes. To ignore them can hardly be wise on the part of anyone who 
deals with public affairs. The Congress is playing an ever-growing pat^ 
in the shaping of India’s future, and it may lie that when that future 
becomes the present, the Congress will dominate the scene. 

The policy of the Congress towards the Indian states has been two- 
fold. On the one hand it has, for various reasons of expediency, refrained 
from interfering too much in the states. On the other hand it is obvious- 
ly interested, and intensely interested, in the present and the future of 
the states. It is interested because the very basis of our policy is an 
all-India unity, and in the modem world it is hardly possible to think of 
small units functioning separately. The tendency indeed is to think in 
terms of a world unity. It is also interested because the interests of tire 
states and what is called British India are inextricably bound together; 
neither can ignore the other. The proposed federation, tO which we are 
entirely opposed, forces us to think of the states, both in their external 
relations and their internal stracture and economy. Thus we cannot, 
either of us, escape the problem however much we might like to do so. 

In considering the problem, it is not good enough to be tied down by 
present-day legality, for that legality is part of the problem itself. Nor 
is it at all feasible that the Congress or any other organisation should 
remain neutral.^ It may, for reasons of expediency, avoid various kinds 
of activity, but in the realm of thought and in the expression of thought, 
it must have absolute freedom. There is no other possible way in a 
changing world. To repress the expression of tiiought is to drive that 
thought underground, to make it fiercer, and to produce a neurotic con- 
dition. If it is a right tiiought, tiien to suppress it is obviously wrong. 
If it is a wrong thought, then to suppress it is to make it more perverted 
and dangerous. That of course is the argument for civil liberty. 

Personally I am convinced that the Indian states system is entirdy out 
of date and it will have to adapt itself rapidly and considerably to new 

3. Hie Dewan wanted the Congress to adopt the position of a friendly nentral in 
the internal politics of Mysore state. 
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conditions. Whether it can-do so without trouble and upheaval depends 
on the statesmoi who control the destinies of the states. Mysore is in 
many ways the most progressive of the Indian states and I had hoped 
that if any state could march with the times and adapt itself to the new 
order, it would be Mysore. When I find, therefore, that Mysore, in 
spite of its advantages, is acting in a reactionary manner on the political 
plane, I am grieved. 

You may be quite right in thinking that some of the persons against 
whom action has been taken by your government are undesirable. I do 
not know them personally. But I do not think that that justifies the 
action or lessens in any way their influence. Probably repressive action 
has the reverse effect. I find that about the very date you wrote to me, 
or a little earlier, the Congress office, or the office of the Mysore Con- 
gress Board, was searched and almost all the files carried away. Further, 
that security was demanded from the council of action and the president 
of the board. That seemed to me a strange commentary on your letter. 

I realise fully that a government has to take action against certain 
forms of subversive activity.'* But usually this refers to violence or ap- 
peals to violence. Activity undertaken to spread ideas dr to bring about 
a peaceful and constitutional change in the constitution, is usually given 
free scope, even though it might not be liked. 

I can assure you that I have every desire to avoid anything in the 
nature of a conflict between the Congress and the Mysore state authorities. 
Mysore is the last state where we would like to face this. I am also pre- 
pared to counsel restraint to our people. But, as you say, restraint has 
to be on both sides. 

I understand from your letter that you have no objection to the use of 
the national flag at Congress functions, on private buildings and on cars. 
Hieie is no question of putting this flag up in token of hostility to the 
state flag or on official buildings. I do not see why any conflict should 
arise in this matter. 

In spite of dffierences of opinion, I do not see why it should be diffi- 
cult for us to avoid conflict ^tw^n the Congress and the state authori- 
ties. It is possible for mistakes to occur on either side but if there is a 
^iiit of accommodation, these mistakes will not go far. But 1 do think 
that a full measure of civil liberty is necessary for such a spirit of accom- 
modation to exist, and I would beg of you to enhance the prestige of 
Mysore by ensuririg this civil liberty in the state. If civil liboties are 
suppressed, we cannot remain silent spectators. 

4. The Dewon had stated: "... we cannot tolerate subversive agitatkm, under 
which head I include attacks on the constitution in general, and on the posi- 
tion of our ruler in particular...” 
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For the moment I am not discussing responsible government and the 
like. This letter is long enough already. Personally I feel that a long 
step towards responsible government would be one of true statesmanship 
and would strengthen the state tremendously. But in any event civil 
liberty is a prerequisite for any progress. 

I am returning to you Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar's letter. 


Yours sincetcljr, 
Jawaharlal Ndi^ 


25. To Secretary, Karnataka P.C.C.' 


Allahabad 
October 20, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

On my return to Allahabad I received your letters of the 7th and 9th 
October. Thank you for them. I have also had letters from the secre- 
tary of the Mysore Congress Board. The Dewan of Mysore has further 
sent me a reply to the letter I sent him. 

It is not our practice to deal with local committees directly. We al- 
ways deal with them through provincial Congress committees. 

Regarding Mysore, we have taken no direct steps. It is true that we 
have corresponded directly with the Mysore Congress Board but tiiis is 
our practice in regard to all committees that write to us for advice. In 
the present case as in that of the others we have always told them to 
confer with you and to abide by your advice, and usually copies of our 
letters to them have been sent to you. You must further remember that 
the problems that have arisen in Mysore are important and are of all- 
India application. We must therefore take interest in them and guide 
the general policy in regard to them. Mysore itself occupies a curious 
position in the Congress organisation. It is not fully develq>ed from, 
the .Qpngress point Of view. If it was so developed it would be a pro- 
vince in itself. As it is, I do not quite know what it is— a district or 
less than a district— in our organisation. 

Two questions arise in Mysore. The first is relating to dvfl liberty, 
that is heedom of speech and organisation of the Congress. It is un- 
doubted that obstructions have been placed in the way of Congress work 
in Mysore. Congressmm from outside have been prevented entry and 


1. A-I.C.C. Fite No. a88/1937, pp. 515-517, N.M.M.L. 
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local Congressmen have llaen prevented from speaking and orga- 
nising. We cannot agree to these restrictions on principle. We must 
therefore protest against them and draw the attention of the state autho- 
rities to them. It is true that the state, or any other government, must 
have authority to deal with certain types of subversive agitation. No 
state can permit the preaching of violence or of violent activity. But 
apart from this, agitational propaganda is considered constitutional activi- 
ty and permitted by all states claiming to be progressive. Ultimately 
this is in the interest of the state itself, for an open erqrression of an 
opinion even though of an undesirable nature has less dangerous conse- 
quences for the state than suppression of opinion. Suppression does not 
end that opinion but perverts it and it cannot be met in the open. 
That is the principle of civil liberty and it is very foolish and wrong for 
any state to go against that principle. The British Government has not 
succeeded in its attempt to suppress opinion and the Mysore state is 
also not likely to succeed. Therefore I am clearly of opinion that where 
suppression of opinion takes place we must raise our voice against it and 
claim freedom of speech and organisation. At the same time people 
who work on behalf of the Congress must remember that our language 
must be restrained. It must deal with principles and not with personali- 
ties. Anything else is unbecoming to (he dignity of the Congress. Un- 
becoming language and personal attacks are not signs of strength but of 
weakness. The Congress is a strong enough and powerful enough orga- 
nisation to deal with its opponents in a dignified way. All Congress 
workers must therefore work with dignity and restraint. In particular. 
Congress principles must be kept in view and nothing savouring of viol- 
ence must be indulged in. 

The second point is about the national flag. I understand that the 
position of the Mysore Government now is that the national flag can 
be used at Congress functions, on private buildings and on cars. They 
object to the use of the flag in a spirit of hostility to the state flag, or 
on any occasion where it may be considered as a challenge to the state 
flag. I think that on the whole this position is a reasonable one provided 
it is acted up to in a bom fide manner. We do not want (he Congress 
flbg to be used in token of hostility to the state or any other flag. Nor 
do we want to put it up on public buildings and the like. Our desire is 
(hat no one who wants to ei^ibit it on his house or car or in any place 
betonging to him, should be prevented from doing so. I trust therdme 
that tiiere will be no difficulty about the flag in future. In case any 
si|boidinate oflknal of the state infringes the rule laid down by (he state 
attihorities, this matter must immediately be brought to the notice of 
his superior authorities. 
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The question of suppression of civil liberties is a more difficult tme. 
The authorities of the state on the one hand assure us that they want 
to give freedom of expression etc.; on the other hand they carry on acts 
of repression. Evidently their idea of freedom and civil libei^ differs 
very much from ours. You inform me in your letter that after your 
interview a number of pending cases were withdrawn and yet immediately 
after, the office of the Congress board was searched and their files were 
taken away and notices were served on members of the council of actii^ 
of the Mysore Congress Board. This aggressive action of the state dqes 
not fit in at all with their professions and we must take the strongat 
objection to it. 

I have considered this matter thoroughly and I feel that while on the 
one hand we cannot submit to the repressive activities of the state, on the 
other hand the time is not ripe for any action in the nature of direct 
action on an organised scale on behalf of the Congress. Such direct 
action should therefore be avoided. Your interview with the Dewan and 
my correspondence with him have put the Congress position clearly be- 
fore him and I have no doubt that he will be sufficiently influenced by 
them. Therefore it would be unwise to precipitate matters at this stage. 
At the same time we must enter our strongest protest whenever any sup- 
pression of civil liberties takes place and we should carry on in a dis- 
ciplined way our ordinary organisational activities in Mysore, remember- 
ing always that this has to be done in a dignified way without indulging 
in loose language. This will undoubtedly strengftien the Congress in 
Mysore state. Meanwhile we can watch developments. 

You suggest that the Working Committee might send one or two 
representatives to visit the state. I do not think this is necessary at this 
stage. We have more important work in hand. But it is desiralde that 
your P.C.C. should take direct and intimate interest in happenings in 
Mysore state. If you like, you can place this letter before your provincial 
executive, but it must be remembered that this letter or any oftier letter 
from us is not meant for the press. Care should be takm to prevent 
publication. 

Our general policy should be to avoid a conflict with the state auAo- 
rides but at the same time not to submit quietly to their a^^ressive 
activities. If we are wide awake and continue our protest against leptes- 
sion, I am sure that we can produce a marked improvement in tilie pcdtcy 
of the state. It should also be remembered that as I am cmie^xmding 
Erectly with the Dewan of Mysore any aggressive action on out part 
at die present moment will be premature and improper. If, as I tove 
stated previously, in the ordinary course our activities anests take places 
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then it cannot be helped and we must not mind them. But an open 
flouting of an order is nof'to be indulged in. 

I have dealt in this letter with the general position in Mysore and 
Karnataka. I am sending a copy of it to the Mysore Congress Board. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


26. To Mina M. IsmaiP 


Allahabad 
November 4, 1937 


Dear Sir Mirza, 

I have received today your two letters dated the 29th October together 
with their enclosures.® 1 am grateful to you for them. 

Since I wrote to you last many events have taken place which have 
unfortunately worsened the situation, so far as an outeider can judge. 
I would not presume to express a final opinion about any situation 
without a close study. I am therefore not in a position to say much 
as to any particular event that might have happened in Mysore. But 
a considerable experience of public affairs and movements enables me 
to form some opinion even from a distance. I try to look at the whole 
wood although I may not be able to examine the trees closely. 

You have no doubt seen the resolution of the All India Congress 
Committee passed recently in Calcutta regarding Mysore.* Tliat resolu- 
tion was a non-official one pressed by a large number of members. 
Many of us had no desire to take any steps which might perhaps make 
it more difficult to end the friction which is developing in Mysore. I 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, pp. 395-403, NJvI.M.L. 

2. He vmite : "... as these agitators have advanced no reasons for abolishing the 
present form of government, it would be, I think you will agree, totally im- 
possible to sid>stitute for it immediatefy anything in the nature of real respon- 
sible government Manhood suffrage is for the present out of the question. 

Our presoit dectorote represents only a minority of the people In these 

drcuputances we cannot but regard the demand for immediate responsible 

•.goveenmeat as a subversive activity...” 

3. See p. 538. 
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might add that even a gentleman from Mysore, who had come to tell 
us of what was happening there, was not particularly desirous that the 
All India Ck>ngress Committee should pass a resolution. But the feeling 
of the members was so strong that it found vent in the resolution that 
was passed. 

I have read your letters carefully. I realize that there is a great dif- 
ference between your approach to the problem of Mysore as well as of 
India and mine. I am prepared to agree with you that in some res- 
pects the people of Mysore are better off than the people of other; 
parts of India. Certainly I think that, among the Indian states, Mysore 
has been more progressive than the great majority of other states. I 
appreciate also that the Mysore Government is actuated by a desire to 
better the condition of the people economically and industrially and 
thus to raise the standard of living. May I say that, while we work 
for political change in India, our real objective is the raising of the 
standard of our people?* It is because we feel that no major effort in 
this direction is possible under the present political conditions, that we 
seek the political change. Even so, in the provinces where Congress 
ministries are functioning you will find that a great deal of stress is 
laid on bettering and improving the condition of the masses economically. 

Great movements, like that led by the Indian National Congress, can 
seldom be understood in terms of the wishes of the few leaders, however 
big they might be. To imagine, as high English ofiBcials have sometimes 
imagined in the past, that a few agitators can work up the people, is to 
show a remarkable lack of perception. The processes of history are deep- 
er and there can be no doubt that the National Congress has represent^ 
and does represent a historic development of great significance. Indivi- 
duals may give it some shape and direction here and there, but the urge 
behind it has come from the sub-conscious self of India herself and repre- 
sents forces which move nations and millions of men. Because it has 
represented this reality, it has grown to the stature which it possesses to- 
day. While politically and economically India has lagged terribly behind, 
the National Congress has tried to fill the gap to some extent in the 
mind of India. But so long as only a mental bridge is made the problem 
is not solved. The solution can only come when we fit in, politically 
and economically, with existing conditions in the world and in our country. 

4. The Dewan had written; "On the general issue of the advancement of the peo- 
ple of India our difference appears to be one of the positions which we hold. 
You, as the head of a great political organisation, rely upon political change as 
the means towards political advancement. 1, as the head of , a patemd govern- 
ment, rety upon raising the standard of living, and believe that political diange 
will follow in due course." 
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Generally speaking, the hiatus is far greater in the Indian states dum 
in the rest of India. In iHest of them even the mental brieve is lacking, 
and the way political and economic changes are looked upon by diose 
in authority astonishes people who are accustomed to study the modem 
world and its manifold problems. It seems to me inevitable that this 
hiatus should disappear in the whole of India if an equilibrium is to be 
established. Usually what happens is that the equilibrium is sought for 
first in the minds of men and new ideas spread. For the moment this 
appears to increase the gap between ideas and existing conditions; it may 
even bring about conflict between the two. But in reality it is an attempt 
to lessen and eventually to end the conflict. When those ideas materia^ 
lize in political and social changes, the conflict ends. Conflict comes 
when political and social conditions lag behind reality. If in Mysore 
new ideas spread and seek change, this is surely a sign of the progress of 
Mysore and should be welcomed as such. All history, and especially 
recent history in India, demonstrates that the attempt to suppress ideas 
does not solve any problem; it only aggravates it. Indeed, the attempt 
fails even to suppress the idea which is objected to. 

I have ventured to place this background of my drought before you, 
rather than discuss particular happenings, as the background and the way 
one looks at things are important. If our background and objectives differ, 
then inevitably our appreciation of a particular situation will also differ. 
Even if there is this difference in background and objective, the only cor- 
rect way seems to me to be the way of civil liberty. Hence my belief 
and insistence on civil liberty. I am convinced that wrong ideas flourish 
less if freedom is given to them and people can discuss diem and judge 
them dispassionately. Suppression leads to emotional reactions usually in 
favour of the person and the thing suppressed. 

I would beg of you to consider this aspect of the problem for I eamesdy 
wish that Mysore should go ahead and should set an example to others. 
I am sore that vision, generosity and tact on the part of the state authori- 
ties will go a long way towards ending the petty conflicts that are taking 
place now. 

You ask me what I think about the demand for responsible govemmmt 
in the state. I can hardly have two (pinions on this subject. If I stand 
for independence and a democratic responsible government in India, I 
must a'liso desire responsible gov^ments in the states. It would be 
derogatory, to the state and people of Mysore fm me to consider them 
so bad^id as to be incapable eff advancing with die rest India. I 
think that the desire to have responsible government is a perfectly legiti- 
mate desire and the state governments would be wise in acknowledgisg 
it as such and even associating tiiemselves with it By such action they 
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would advance their own prestige and strength enormously. Whatever the 
future may bring for us, it is clear that no part of India can remain 
isolated or cut off from the rest. Each part will react on the other and 
the powerful movements which convulse India will send their waves and 
ripples to the remotest corners of the country. How responsible govern- 
ment is to be established in a state is a matter for careful consideration 
but the principle has to be admitted and steps taken to give effect to it. 
A prerequisite for the consideration of the problem is full liberty to 
discuss it. 

It often happens that the wrong kind of people get mixed up in big 
movements. 'There may be some, and indeed there often are, people 
who exploit the movement to their own advantage. But we cannot ju^e 
the movement from them, and in taking special action against them we 
give them greater importance than they deserve. Left to themselves they 
are likely to find their own levd. If so, it is easier to meet them in the 
open and counteract their activities. 

You suggest that the Congress should declare that it does not approve 
of subversive activities in the state. It is perfectly true, and we have 
declared it times out of number, that the Congress is entirely opposed 
to violence in any form or the preaching of violence. Apart from that it 
is difficult to define the word subversive. Opinions will differ widely and 
many people may think that even routine activities of the Congress in 
British India are of a subversive nature. Criticism of a government or 
the desire for reform in the state apparatus is usually considered perfectly 
legitimate unless it is accompanied by the preaching of violence. Indeed, 
freedom of criticism is supposed to act as a safety valve against violence 
and real subversive activities. 

We have to face very difficult problems in India and those of us who 
look ahead have no desire to add to them in the states. We earnestly desire 
to avoid conflicts in the states, just as we desire communal harmony. I 
think I can say with confidence that the Congress has consistently work- 
ed for communal harmony and is working for it. The response to our 
policy among Muslims has been most gratifying and heartening. But 
ydu are right in saying that the situation is full antagonisms and possi- 
ble conflicts. These are inherent in the world today aijd if we cannot 
escape them, we have to face them as bravely and as intelligently as we 
can. 

I have just issued an article'^ to the press. It has nothix^ to do with 
the states but as it discusses our general policy I am sending a copy of it 
to you. 


5. See pp. JiM-348. 
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1 have written to you at great length. You will forgive me, but I want 
to be perfectly frank with’^yftu. We can only understand each other and 
lay the basis for future cooperation by mutual frankness. 

I am returning the papers you were good enough to send me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


27. To M. L. Srikantaiah* 


Allahabad 
November 9, 1937 


Dear Sir,* 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 28th October. I have been following 
with close interest the developments in Mysore state and I am greatly 
distressed at the repressive policy of the government. As you know this 
matter came up before the A.I.C.C. and a resolution was passed on tiie 
subject I am in correspondence with the Karnataka P.C.C. and our 
Mysore friends on the subject. I am sorry that I cannot be of any direct 
help. The burden of the repression and the struggle must inevitably fall 
on the people of Mysore. We can only sympathise from abroad and 
send you our good wishes. If the struggle is carried on, on completely 
peacehil lines, I am sure that it will end in success ultimately. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A,1.C.C. Fik No. €-88/1937, p. 375, N.M.M.L 

2. Uditor, JuTummi pubfished from Bangatore. He had informed Jawaharlal of 
ifte baa placed on the pnUicatkHi of his paper by the state government. 
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28. To Secretary, Karnataka P.C.C.‘ 


Allahabad 
November 11, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

Your committee must have seen the resolution of the A.I.C.C. on the 
situation in Mysore. This resolution protests vigorously against the cam- 
paign and repression carried on by the Mysore state authorities and gives 
general support to the peaceful struggle against it. 

The question arises as to what we can do in furtherance of the A.I.C.C 
resolution. The matter is not free from difEculty and a situation that is 
changing may require changing policies. But our fundamental policy will 
continue as in the past. This policy is of every sympathy and help hut 
no deliberate law-breakiiig on our part. A situation may arise when the 
people in Mysore may want to take action on their own responsibility. It 
should be clearly understood that such action is on their own responsibility. 
I have had a long talk with Mr. Reddy,® the acting president of the 
M 5 ^ore Congress Board, and tried to explain to him our general policy. 
1 have read a long interview which he gave in Madras and this seems 
to me a reasoned and restrained statement. 

I might inform you that I am continuing my conespondence with the 
Dewan. 

I hope your committee will give every help in its power to our comrades 
in Mysore and will give them such advice from time to time as you con- 
sider desirable. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/I937, p. 373, N.M.M.L. 

2. K.C. Reddy (b. 1902); founder-member, Mysore State Congress; presideat. 
Mysore State Congress, 1946; Chief Minister, Mysore state, 1947-52; minister 
in (he Central Government, 1952-62; Governor, Madhya Pradedi, 1962-67. 
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29. To Mahatma Gandhi* 


Allahabad 

14/11/37 


My dear Bapu, 

I have just read your article on the A.I.C.C. meeting.^ Regarding the 
Mysore resolution you have said that it was ultra vires of the A.I.C.C.’ 
If this was so, then I had no business to permit discussion on it and should 
have banned it. I am not aware of any constitutional provision which 
leads to this result and only something in the nature of such a provision 
can bar a resolution moved in the ordinary way and supported by a majority 
of the A.I.C.C. Apart from the constitution itself, I am not aware of 
any previous decision of the Congress or the A.I.C.C. which lays down 
that such matters should not be considered. Even if there was some such 
resolution, I do not see how it could prevent the A.I.C.C. from consider- 
ing a matter if it so chose, unless the resolution was embodied in a rule 
of practice. 'Fhe A.I.C.C. is at complete liberty to consider a resolution 
which may go contrary to a previous resolution passed by itself. If how- 
ever there is a rule of practice or procedure, this has to be acted upon 
till the A.I.C.C. does not alter it. There is no question of such a rule, 
but I do not even know of a resolution which lays down a policy which 
the Mysore resolution infringes. In statements issued by us in the {»st 
mention has been made that the Congress desires to follow a policy of 
non-intervention in the states. Those statements cannot bar the A.I.C.C. 
itself from intervening if it so chooses. I cannot understand how the 
legal phrase, vJtra vires, can be made to apply. 

1. J.N^ Conespondence, N.M.M.L. Also printed in A Burteh of Old Letten, 
(Bombay, 1960), pp. 256-257. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan of 13 November 1937: "... the reso- 
lution moved in the A.I.C.C. aiticising the Congress ministries, and still more 
the speeches, were wide of the mark. The critics had not cared to study die 
facts . . . Let them study and take to heart what Jawaharlal Nehru has said in 
his elaborate statement on the matter. 1 am convinced that in dieir action 
the critics departed from truth and non-violence...” 

3. He had written : “Much more (tensive, in my opinion, was the Mysore reso- 

lution; and the pity of it is that it was carried with practically nobody to ^>eak 
out for truth. I hold no brief for Mysore In my opinion die Mysore reso- 
lution was ultra vires of die resolution of non-interference The resohitimi 

did not set forth the conect state of affairs, and the speeches were full of pas- 
^on end without regard to the facts of the case. The A.I.C.C. should have 

. i|^inted, if it was so minded, a committee even of one person to ascertain the 
facte befcre proceeding to pronounce judgment...” 
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Another question arises, what is intervention? Is a mention of a state 
in a resolution intervention? Is a demand for civil liberties, or a condem- 
nation of repression, intervention? If so, the Congress itself has been 
guilty of it in specific and unequivocal terms during the last two years. 

The Mysore resolution of the A.I.C.C. is very badly worded and, in 
any event, I did not want it to be passed by the A.I.C.C. just then. But 
my feelings have little to do with the matter. I have to act as the presi- 
dent of a democratic assembly. The resolution was one of condemnation 
of repression in Mysore. Are we to refrain from condemning repression^ 
in a state in future whatever the nature of this repression? If this repres- 
sion consists in attacking the Congress itself, insulting our flag, or ban- \ 
ning our organisation, are we to remain silent? These matters must be 
cleared up so that our office and our organisation might know definitely 
what line we are to take up. 

You have said that the A.I.C.C. should not have passed the resolution 
without at least hearing the other side. Do you think that it is feasible 
for us to appoint inquiry committees to go to the states? Will the states 
agree? On several occasions I have suggested this to the states— not a com- 
mittee but just an individual to go there and inquire from both sides. 
They have invariably turned this down. 

This Mysore matter has been going on for a long time. The Karnataka 
P.C.C. has taken some steps in the matter. Their secretary has had a 
long interview with the Dewan of Mysore. I have repeatedly written to 
the Dewan and put a large number of specific cases before him. He has 
replied at length without, in my opinion, justifying the state policy. For 
months past I have been restraining Congressmen in Mysore from indulg- 
ing in any disobedience of orders and, in fact, no orders have been dis- 
ob^ed, except by Nariman recently.* The Karnataka P.C.C. ultimately 
considered the situation and condemned the policy of repression in 
Mysore and asked us for further directions as to what they should do. 
It is hardly conect, therefore, to say that the A.I.C.C. condemned any- 
body unheard or ex parte. We pursued all the ordinary avenues open 
to us. 

I am writing all this to you as I want to be clear in my own mind 
what our policy is. You We censured the A.I.C.C. and me for tiie 


4. K.F. Nariman was arrested in Bangalore on 24 October 1937 while addressing 
a students’ gathering. 
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course we pursued. I haver jiot yet understood how and where I was 
wrong and so ifong as I do not understand it, I can hardly act otherwise.® 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 

5. Mahadeva Dcsai replying on 19 November 1937 on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote that Mahatma Gandhi “was clear that there was an infringement of the 
policy of nonintervention . . . Bapu wants me to assure you that he never intend- 
ed to censure you . . . . ” 


30. To R. S. Hukerikar> 


Allahabad 
November 19, 1937 


My dear Hukerikar,® 

Your letter of the 14th November. I might inform you that I was dis- 
tressed to read Mahatmaji’s criticism of the Mysore resolution. I think 
he has done the Mysore people, the K.P.C.C. as well as the A.I.C.C. 
an injustice in passing an opinion witiiout fully finding out the facts. I 
am quite clear in my own mind that neither Mr. Reddy nor you were in 
any way to blame for what happened. Nor do I think that the A.I.C.C. 
acted in any unconstitutional way. It may have been better for the 
resolution not to have been put forward in the way it was. That is a 
matter of opinion. But I do think that Mahatmaji has been tmjust in 
his criticism. I might inform you that I wrote to him immediately on 
reading his criticism and asked him to explain it to me. It is not my 
habit and it will be improper for me to enter into a public controversy 
with him on this subject. Therefore I am writing to you personally and 
I do not want you to give publicity to this letter. But my mind is quite 
clear on this subject and I want to assure you tiiat I have no grievance 
against you or the Karnataka P.C.C. 

You need not come to Allahabad to explain this as no explanations 
are necessary. It will be difficult for you to catch me here as I shall be 
moving about and going to Assam on the 25th. 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 367, N.M.M.L. 

2. ' Seaetaiy, iCai T iat ttVg P.C.C. He wrote that Mahatma Gandhi’s criticism would 

^Ut die Congress ranks and cause a soqiension of ah acdvitks, nhile those in 
would continue to rot. 
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I am sending a copy of your letter to Mahatmaji. 1 hope you do not 
mind. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31. To K. C. Reddy> 


Allahabad 
November 19, 1937 


Dear Mr. Reddy, 

I have your telegram. I am sorry to learn that you have resolved against 
interviewing the Dewan. It seems to me always a wrong policy to 
refuse to interview people, whoever they might be, except under very, 
special circumstances. An interview does not mean a sunender. I do not 
know if an interview was suggested by the Dewan or not. 

As for your deciding to resist prohibitory orders by disobeying them, I 
have already explained to you that we cannot encourage this in any way 
or take the responsibility for it. 

I want to tell you that I was distressed to read Mahatma Gandhi's 
criticism of the Mysore resolution of the A.I.C.C. Evidently, Mahatmaji 
was not in full possession of the facts. I have written to him on the 
subject drawing his attention to some of the facts. But I do not want 
to enter into a controversy with him in public. Nor do I want you to 
give publicity to our differences of opinion. 

I think that you and Mr. HukerUcar proceeded in a very proper and 
constitutional way and were desirous of avoiding anything that might 
embarrass. I am sure that if Mahatmaji had Imown all the facts he 
would not have criticised in the way he has done. 


Your sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndim 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 359, N.MAf.L. 
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32. On the A.I.C.C. Resolution on Mysore State* 


Mahatma Gandhi’s views and advice always command weight and it has 
been our good fortune to be guided by them for these many years. 1 
have therefore paid full attention to his criticism of the last A.LC.C. 
meeting held in Calcutta and have sought to discover wherein I erred as 
chairman of that meeting. On the merits of a resolution, opinions can 
often differ, and as chairman, I have no business with them, though as 
executive head of the Congress organisation for the year, I cannot keep 
aloof. But I do not wish to discuss the merits of any of the A.I.C.C. 
resolutions, like other Congressmen I am bound by these resolu- 
tions till diey are varied or rescinded. But the criticism lays stress 
on this that truth and nonviolence were violated and the resolution on 
Mysore was ultra vires of the A.I.C.C. It would be helpful to me and 
to others if these serious charges were substantiated, for only then can 
one profit by that criticism. I want to realise wherein my enor lay so 
that I might not repeat it. If that realisation does not come to me, 
I am likely to err again. That realisation has not come to me in spite 
of every effort to understand the criticism. 

It is possible that undue emphasis was laid on certain aspects in some 
of the speeches. That usually happens in a debate. But I cannot re- 
collect anything that can be described as a violation of truth or non- 
violence. So far as the wording of the resolution was concerned, I see 
nothing in it which can in any way be described as a departure from 
truth or nonviolence. It is possible of course that the wording might 
not be happy or to the liking of some people. 

The statement that the Mysore resolution was ultra vires is a definite 
charge which ought to be capable of full substantiation. I have been 
unable td discover any basis for it. The Congress constitution in no 
way prohibits or bars such a resolution. No Congress or A.I.C.C. resolu- 
tion, so far as I know, comes in the way. The procedure adopted by 
me was, I think, perfectly correct. But even if it was not so, the resolu- 
tion cannot become ultra vires. These difficulties come in my way in 
acc^ting Gandhiji’s criticism. So long as they are not lanoved, 
I can only act in accordance wiff) flie dictates (ff my own mind. 
Unfortunatdy, I have to function for another two and a half months as 
Congress President and occasions may arise during ffiis period when I 
have to give my ruling or opinion. I should therefore like to be convinc- 
ed of the enor of my ways to prevent anodier lapse. 


1. 26 Ntivwnber 1937. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937-38, p. 277. NAI.M.L. 
JawahaiM drafted this statement, hut then decided not to pabHjh it 
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33. To Rajendra Prasad ‘ 


Camp Gauhati 
November 29, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

You must have seen the comment of Gandhiji on tiie A.I.C.C. 
resolutions, notably Masani's resolution* and the Mysore one. He has 
stated that these resolutions violated truth and nonviolence and tie 
Mysore resolution was idtra vires of the A.I.C.C. Opinions will no doubt 
differ on the merits of these resolutions. But apart from the merits^, 
the criticism is about truth and nonviolence and about the legality of oni 
of them. As chairman of the Committee I am naturally concerned and 
if the criticism is justified, I acted enoneously. I want to understand 
this and to find out where my error lay. I wrote to Gandhiji immediately 
on the publication of his article but unfortunately he has not been well 
and the message he sent me in reply did not clear my doubts. I am 
receiving numerous letters on the subject asking for my opinion and I 
do not know what to say in reply. Unless I am convinced to the con- 
trary, I must hold by my previous opinion and act according to it when- 
ever opportunity arises. 

I am greatly exercised over this matter and at one time I thought of 
issuing a press statement. I drafted this on my way to Assam but later 
decided not to issue it.® I am however sending you a copy of it with 
this letter. 


1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 

2. The A.I.C.C. had adopted a resolution moved by M.R. Masani : (1) condem- 
ning the continuance of repression even under the much-advertised new con- 
stitution; (2) regretting that even in Congress provinces all political prisoners 
had not been released and repressive laws were still in forc^ (3) demanding 
the immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners and detenus 
and the repeal of all repressive laws; and (4) urging the AJ.C.C. to instruct 
the Congress cabinets to carry out the election pledges in this connection and 
set an example to the other provinces. 

3. See the preceding item. 
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I shall be grateful if yot^ could let me have your views on die two 
points raised.* I need not add that I do not want views on the merits 
of the resolutions. 

Please mark your reply ‘personal’ and send it to Anand Bhawan, 
Allahabad. I expect to he back on December 13th. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 

4. In his letter of 24 December 1937, Rajendra Prasad wrote that “the traditional 
Congress policy in regard to Indian states was one of extending its sympathy 
and moral support to the legitimate and peaceful struggle and the reqwnsibi- 
lity and the burden of carrying on that struggle within the states must neces- 
sarily fall on the states people themselves... the resolution of the A.I.C.C. at 
Calcutta goes much beyond exercising moral and friendly influence. . .amounts 
to a direct interference with the intemal administration of a state and to par- 
ticipating in a stniggle that may be going on...” About Masani’s resolution, 
he wrote: “the reference of Mahatma Gandhi must be more to the speeches 
made in reference to Mr. Masani’s resolution than to the wording of the reso- 
lution itsdf." 


34. To Mina M. IsmaiP 


Allahabad 
December 25, 1937 


Dear Sir Miiza, 

I must apologise to you for not answering your letter of the 22nd Novem- 
ber till now.® I was away in Assam when it came here and I received it 
a fortnight later. Even after that I have been so much overburdened with 
work that I could not deal with it. I wanted to write to you at some 
length and hence I kept putting the reply off. Yesterday I received your 
letter of the 21st December and this made me fed how guilty I was. I 
am now writing to you in some haste and cannot deal fully witii your 
two lettofs. Peth^ I may write at greater length later. Meanwhile 
I shall briefly refa to one or two points. 

1. A.I.C.C. Fite No. G-88/1937, pp. 241-243, N.MM.L. 

>2. He wrote to Jawaharlal : “I do not lode fwward to (and should feel bound 
to ' oppose) any hmn ol all-India unity drat destroyed the autonomy of the 
states. . ." 
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I am afraid tiie report of my speech* at Allahabad to which you refer 
does me the reverse of justice. I cannot conceive of having saul what I 
am reported to have said. The question of civil liberty is one in whidi 
I have taken deep interest and which moves me greatly. It is obvious 
that a state has to take action sometimes to suppress civil liberty. But 
the measure of the progress of that state is that this action should be 
limited in scope and should occur at the rarest intervals and only when 
immediate danger is apprehended. Almost as an invariable practice 
liberty of speech should be given, even though the speech is not to ^r 
liking. Obviously there is no point in saying that we permit things that 
we like. It is only when we permit things that we do not like that ^ 
adhere to civil liberty. I hope in the course of the next few days to 
write fully in the press on this question of civil liberty. But may I say 
here that I have been greatly distressed at the suppression of speech and 
action by the Mysore Government which is not justified in any way 
according to my way of thinking? 

Almost daily I see in the papers some fresh instance of such suppres- 
sion and of a crusade against the national flag. 

You are right in thinking that I look forward to an all-India unity. 
This unity will in all probability be a federal unity leaving a great deal of 
local initiative to the federating units. But you are not correct in saying 
that the Congress as such desires, now or later, to dictate policy to gov- 
ernments and states alike. When India is free I do not know whether 
the Congress will continue to exist or what form it will take. At the 
present moment it happens to be the only organisation which can be raid 
to represent Indian opinion as a whole. I do believe that ultimately it is 
the opinion of the people of India that should prevail both in the states 
and in the rest of India. In the states it will primarily be the opinion of 
the people of the states. The Congress, as you are doubtless aware, does 
not hesitate to express its opinion on international mattere. How then 
can it remain silent in matters intimately affecting it in the states? TTie 


?. Mirza Ismafl wrote ; "... Your speech at Allahabad calltiig upon the dtizent 
to cooperate with the police who are ‘not the enemy of the people’, as you 
ri^tly said, must strengthen the hands of Congress ministries in the provin- 
ces and of administrators elsewhere. But what gave me especial pleasure to 
read was a report of your speech at the meeting of the citizens of AOahabad 
the other day in which you have said fliat 'there should be freedom of speedi 
with this liniitatioo that improper and dangerous speeches, wdiidi are HtoSy to 
■ ■ create • uuschief, should not be allowed and the mischief-makers dioidd be ar- 
rested.' Need I say how entirely I agree with the sentiment you have 
i?"' 
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pn^osed federation has to be faced by the Congress, and die states are- 
meant to be integral parts of -this federation. 

I have no doubt that you have come in contact with public men in 
various parts of the world. You must have realised that no one outside 
a nanow sphere in the British Government can think of the present 
Indian states except with astonishment. They seem to be so entirely 
unique in the world of today. A hundred or two hundred years ago 
they were not unique. But the world has changed, and we have not. 

Thank you for the books on Mysore that you have sent me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


SS. To K. C. Reddy> 


Camp Bombay 
January 4, 1938 


Dear Mr. Reddy, 

As you are aware the Congress policy regarding Indian states is not clearly 
defined and is sometimes interpreted variously. The changing situation 
all over India will probably lead to a greater clarification in the near 
future. Meanwhile I can let you have my own opinion as to the general 
line to be adopted in Mysore. I have already informed you previously 
to avoid open conflict, in the nature of disobedience of orders, with the 
Mysore Government. I think you should try to strengthen your general 
position with the people and carry on propaganda for civil liberties and 
responsibility in the government. This should be done in a way so as 
to make a rapprochement possible whenever an occasion offers itsdf. If 
you can come to an understanding with the state government which re- 
sults in improving present conditions, I think it will be highly desirable 
for you to do so. 

You must remember that the larger problems of India are intimately 
tied up with each other and major changes are likely to come all over 
county once they b^n moving in that direction. A state by itsdf 
cannot resist them. Therefore while I want that you should cmitinoe 
i^orously id cultivate public opinion for the two ol^ectives that I have 

J. A.I,C.C. Fde No. G-88/1937. p. 109, N.M.M.L 
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mentioned above you should not shut the door to an understanding with 
the administration of Mysore. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. To P. Rangaswamy* 


Allah^d 

March 4, 1938 


Dear Mr. Rangaswamy,^ 

Thank you for your letter. I have read Sir Mirza’s speech.® It is a 
foolish utterance without much significance and I do not think it is 
worthwhile my saying anything about it. 

You can rest assured that I shall take the liveliest interest in the afFairs 
of Mysore state in particular and the Indian states in general. Mean- 
while I think it is all for the good that you should function without the 
name of the Congress for a while. As soon as I have a little leisure I 
shall probably write about Indian states.* 

With all good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


]. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88{Pt. I)/1938, p. 13, N.M.M.L 

2. (b. 1904); a lawyer and politician of Bangalore; took active part in Mywm 
state people’s movement. 

3. Speaking at the meeting of the Karnataka Sahitya PatUud at Baugdore til 
27 February 1938, Mirza Ismail had said ; "Frantic efforts have been to 
create disaffection in the state. We can, tiierefore, afftsd to durtgvd Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru when he talks of ‘repression’ in Mysore. . ." 

4. See p. 540. 

m 
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97. To H. K. Vooninna Gowdh* 


Allababad 
March 31, 1938 


Dear Friend,® 

1 am glad to learn from your letter that you are having a session of the 
Mysore Congress next month. I should have liked to attend it as you 
suggest. But 1 am afraid that it is not at all possible for me to do so 
owing to heavy and important work here. 

I wish to send you, however, my good wishes for tiie session. As you 
know I am greatly interested in the problem of the Indian states and 
I have taken particular interest in the movement for additional freedom 
in Mysore state. I am quite convinced that these states should aim at 
full responsible government and I therefore sympathise with your aim. 

I was glad to find that in the recent elections for the Mysore Assembly 
which were brought about by resignations of your members on this very 
issue you had complete success. This demonstrated the popular strength 
behind your movement. I hope however that you will realise that any 
real progress will only come to you through your own organised strength. 
I hope therefore that you will organise yourselves eflFectively and will work 
peacefully and with sobriety to attain your objective. You must not 
be discouraged by apparent reverses or the displeasure of high officials. 
The only thing that harms is for us to leave the right path in a moment 
of excitement. If you stick to perfectly legitimate and peaceful methods, 
you are bound to succeed. Mysore is one of the leading states of India 
and I am glad to see that the people of Mysore are also taking the lead 
in getting rid of autocratic and feudal restrictions. I wish you success 
in this enterprise. You will remember always, I hope, that Mysore state, 
as every other state in India, is an integral part of India. Your freedom 
therefore is a part of our freedom. We hang together and we shall finally 
succeed together. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


L A.I.C.C. Ffle No. G.88(Pt I)/1938, p. 79, N.M.M.L. 

2. {b., 1899); isipiisoDed sevenl times for participating in the Mysore state, peo> 
^pl^s movemeati piesideBt, Mysore Pradesh Congress Committ^ 1952; mints- 
tar, hfymro state, 195^7. 
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3t. To H. Cm Dasappa* 


Allahabid 
April 11, 1938 


Dear Mr. Dasappa,* 

I have your two' letters of the 12th and 24th March.' I have already 
written to you how delighted I was at the success of your candidates fpr 
tiie legislative assembly elections. I think these elections have, in a lai^ 
measure, justified what your party has been doing in the past. \ 

You inform me that your president went to Delang to consult 
Mahatmaji.* I did not go to Delang myself and so I could not meet 
him. 1 do not know what advice Mahatmaji gave and what you have 
decided subsequently. 'Anything that I may say, therefore, may be out 
of place. I do not wish to conflict with any oAer advice that you may 
have received and besides I do not know what the developments have 
been. 

It is clear that the Dewan’s attitude is not one of friendliness towards 
you and that he wants to weaken the strength of the Mysore Congress. 
It is also clear that he will oppose in every way the demand for respon- 
sible government. I have no doubt in my mind that you should stand 
for responsible government. I am also clear that Congress members 
who are appointed members of the committee of reforms or the fede- 
ral committee should be responsible to the Mysore Congress and should 
take directions from them. They must not be just individual members 
doing as they like. 

Personally I would not break on the issue that tiie Dewan has not 
e]q>ressly mentioned responsible government in his terms of appointment 
for the committees. But I would not agree to this being excluded from 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. a88(Pt. I)/1938, p. 63, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1894-1964); founder-member, Mysore State Congress minister, Mysore states 
1947-32; member, Rajya Sabha, 1934-37; member, Lok Sabha, 1937-62; bfiois- 
ter for Railways, Government of India, 1963-64. 

3. In his letter of 12 March, Dasappa had written diat flie Congress in Mysore 
had won all die seats in the bye-elections. He added : “We are greati^ en- 
conraged by the volume of authoritative pronouncements all round about the 
feas3>ility and desirability of reforms in the states. . . . How I widi the Wodc- 
ing Committee at this critical stage had not banned parliamentary and politica] 
acfivities in the name of the Congress in Mysore.” 

4. The Mysore State Congress Board sought Mahatma Gandhi’s advice n^gasdiug 
their ooopoation with the official committee 9^q»inted for the introdw^hm 
of reforms in view of the state government's silence on their demand for res- 
ponsible govenunent. 
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puivienr. It should be to the Congress membeis to be leounmend* 
ed if they so choose.® "* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nduu 

The Mysore Government proposed to appoint four Congressmen on die com* 
mittees to consider the question of reforms and federal affairs. 


To V. 8. Narayana Rao* 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1938 


Dear Comrade,® 

I have received your letter of the 17th April sending me copies of the 
order issued by the district magistrate and the statement issued on be- 
half of the Mysore Congress. So far as 1 can see your flag satyagraha 
has met with some success.® I am glad that you have maintained the 
honour and dignity of the national flag. 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88(Pt I)/1958, p. 97, N.M.M.L. 

2. Seaetary, Mysore State Congress. 

3. The agitation against the government order banning the hoisting of the national 
flag at the Congress convention held in Sivapur was started on 10 A|xil and a 
large number of people courted arrest. 

40. To H. C. Dasappa' 


Allahabad 
May 26, 1938 


Dear Mr. Dasappa, 

I Inve your letter.® I think that on the whole the Mysore settlement* 
is a gc^ one and you should profit by it and gain strength. 

1. A.LC.C. File No. G-88(Pt. n)/1938, p. 221, N.M.M.L. 

.. 2. £1^ gave an account of fte developments which led to the setdement with die 
, . Mjfawe Goverameat 
3. See p. 539, 
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There is no possibility of my going to Mysore. I am just leaving feu 
Europe.' 


Yours 'sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


ORCHHA 


41. To R. S. Shukla< 


Allahabad 
September 28, 1937 


Dear Sir,* 

1 am in receipt of your letter of the 14th September. I regret the delay 
in answering it. This was due to my absence from Allahabad. 

Capt. Lai Awadhesh Pratap Singh* is the president of the Mahako- 
shal Provincial Congress Committee, that is to say, the provincial Con- 
gress committee for the Hindi-speaking parts of the Central Provinces. 
Adjoining Indian states are usually attached for purposes of Congress 
work to the provincial Congress committee. Congress work is organizr 
ed by provincial Congress committees in accordance with the general 
instructions issued in that behalf from the All India Congress Com- 
mittee. Our office does not engage directly in local work. Capt. Awad- 
hesh Pratap Singh as president of his provincial Congress committee 
is thus supposed to organise Congress work in the area under his charge. 
I do not know what detailed steps he has taken in this matter especially 
in any Indian state. Our general policy is that we should establish die 
Congress organization both in British India and the Indian states and 
should carry on the constructive work of the Congress more especially 

A.I.C.C. File No. G-87/1937, pp. 83-84, N.MAI.L. 

2. Political secietaiy, Orchha state. 

3. (1888-1967); served in Indian army for many years before joining die Congress 
in 1921; foander-member, Baghelkhand District Congress Committee, 1931 and 
its president; 1932-35; president, Mahakodial P.C.C., 1937; mender, Consti- 
tuent Assembly of India, 1946-50; Prime Minister, Rewa stat^ 1948; CbM 
Minister, Vindhya Pradesh, 1948-49; member, Raj^ Sabha, 1954^60. 
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in the states. It u not desire to come into conflict in this wtok 
with the state authorities. But otherwise we make no distinction bet- 
ween work in British India and in the states. These are the general 
instructions issued by us regarding work in the Indian states. Presumably 
it is in accordance with these instructions that Capt. Awadhesh Fratap 
Singh has appointed some organisers in various parts of his Congress 
province. 

I am not personally acquainted with Pandit Rameshwar Prasad 
Sharma,^ or if I have met him I do not at present remember him. 
Should you desire to enquire about him I would suggest to you to com- 
municate with Capt. Awadhesh Pratap Singh, president, Mahakoshal 
P.C.C., Gopalbag, Jubbulpore. I trust that we will have the full co- 
(^>eration of the state authorities in the work that our organisation does 
in Orchha. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. A Conp^sman of Jhaasi disUict. 
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IMPERIALISM AMD VBJmXOOVt 


1. InlarviEw to Th« N^s Chronicle* 


Edward Thompson: You are reported as saying that India will not 
‘touch’ the new constitution. \^at do you mean by it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no question of not touching the new con- 
stitution, because the fact of our seeking elections shows that we are 
coming into touch with it. What is meant is that we do not approach 
tibis constitution in a spirit of cooperation. It has been forced upon us 
against our will. We dislike it thoroughly and we propose to make its 
functioning as di£5cult as possible. The federal part of it is a monstrosity. 

ET: India’s position being so bad, would it not be better to use 
the constitution as a means of giving Indians some chance of reliev- 
ing the misery? 

JN: The constitution is bound to fail because it cannot solve any major 
problem of India. These problems of the land, poverty and unemploy- 
ment demand solution. We do not think there can be a proper solu- 
tion under British imperialism. We have indicated the way out dirough 
a constituent assembly. 

ET: My criticism of the Congress is that it has not the courage 
to remember -that such people as the princes’ subjects exist or to 
speak up for their rights. What do you think? 

JN: The Congress does not ignore the princes’ subjects though its activi- 
ties have largely been concentrated in British India. It stands for the 
same political, economic, civil and otoer liberties for the Indian states' 
subjects as for the others. It has not been able to do much for the 
Ipdian states, because it has its hands full elsewhere and many of its 
leaders do not want to add to tiieir burdens. But die princ^le is 
admitted and imx^aimed. 

ET: Would not a genuine Dominion Status be as good as inde- 
pendence? 

; , It '^datodi in Th* Nmm Cftraaieb, (London), 2 January 1937. Jawahactal 
interviewed by Edmud Thoa^soe during bis vint to India bi Deoember 19%. 
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JN: I cannot conceive of a genuine independence within the empiie 
for India even to the extent of that of the British dominions. 'Ihete is 
no parallel between the two. I can conceive of a free India coming to 
a friendly anangement with Britain. 

ET: Would you like India to come under a dictatorship such as 
we see in fascist countries? 

JN: I am entirely against the idea, more especially the idea of a per- 
sonal dictatorship. I can imagine, however, that in times of grave oisik 
a measure of group dictatorship might be necessary. But this shoulq 
not be extended to ordinary times. 

ET: Is not the unity of India largely artificial and recent? Would 
it not be better if India split into separate nations on the lines of 
race and language? 

JN: I think it would be unfortunate if India is split in that way. The 
unity of India is not only desirable but highly necessary, and I doubt 
if there are any intelligent people in India who think differently. This 
unity, however, should not be an oppressive one, but should give full 
freedom for cultural and other diversities. 

ET: India’s poverty appals every visitor; how do you propose to 
tackle it? 

JN: It seems to me that the only way to solve outstanding bidian 
problems is to have an all-embracing planned system of Indian ecmiomy, 
dealing with the land, industry— big-scale and village— social sovices, 
etc. Such a system can only take effect when obstructions in ibe shape 
of big vested interests have been removed. Therefore it becomes neces- 
sary to remove most of these obstructions. 

ET: The British are not your only difilculty. Do you not thfolc 
that between India and freedom are her communal quarrels and also 
the princes? 

JN: I do not think the communal problem will present the di gbtiws 
difficulty when economic questions are being considered. As foe thb 
Indian princes, it is absurd to expect that they should carry on in th^ 
feudal, autocratic way because of some treaty thqr made with t^ieseabh 
tives of the British power a hundred years ago. Ultimatdly it wffl be iw 

m 
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tbe people of the states J^emselves to decide what the position of tite 
jNinces will be. 

ET: Some provinces send no men for the army, others send a few 
hundred; the overwhelming majority come from two provinces. Do 
you think you can ever have a democratic government, while a section 
of India holds the weapons and takes the risks for the rest? 

JN; The army question offers no insuperable difficulty. The army as 
well as a kind of militia will have to be recruited from all over India. 
There is no reason to suppose that the present Indian army will not be 
loyal to the new order. The British army, of course, will have to go. 


2. Th« Main Problem of India' 


Some accident, or the play of circumstances which often seems to us as 
the working of an unknown fate, brought Reginald Reynolds to India at 
a peculiar point in our recent history. He came on the eve of a great 
eruption, of human earthquakes, which shook the hundreds of millions 
of India as well as that empire which still holds sway here. He evoi 
played a little part in the tense drama which followed the Lahore Con- 
gress <rf December 1929 and preceded Gandhiji’s famous march to the 
salt sea and civil disobedience. What happened to him immediately after 
that I did not know, for suddenly we were caught up in the whirlwind 
of a mass upheaval and of a powerful and entrenched government trying 
to suppress it. 

But Reynolds saw something of this drama and of this great conflict 
between elemental forces, far greater than the individuals concerned in it. 
And that gave him an insight into the soul of India which was so pas- 
sicmately struggling for freedom, into the appalling poverty and misery of 
tile people which lay behind this elemental urge, and into the 

social conflicts which were becoming more and more evident and were 
colouring the nationalist and social aspects of our struggle. He saw this 
rtrug^ as it tiiould be seen, in the wider picture of the world struggte. 

I am glad therefore that he has written tiiis book. From one such as 
be a book on India <^ims attention. It is immaterial whether one i^itees 

i AibiidHui, 25 FAnwy 1957. Foreword to Reginald Reynolds' The White 
m ImH <Letei 0 B, 1957). 
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with him oi not in eveiylhing he says. But what he says has knowk(%e 
behind it and insight and an appreciation of the wider issues. And so 
all of us, in India or En^nd, can profit by his analysis of our problems 
and think with greater clarity about them. 

There ate two kinds of books on India written by Englishmen. The 
great majority of them are of the imperial and patronising variety which 
point out to us the high destiny of the British Empire and our folly in 
not appreciating this patent fact. They are generous with their advjce 
to us as to how we can fit in with this grandiose scheme of things. Ine 
other variety of books, very few in number, are written by Englishmm 
who are attracted towards our freedom struggle but are apt to considn 
it on sentimental grounds. Because their approach is more friendly, somOr 
times they show a greater insight, but their treatment is not very helpful 
in understanding the problems that confront us. 

If we are going to solve these problems, we must understand th^. 
We have to unravel the knots that have tied us up, and in order to do 
so, our approach must be scientific and must take into consideration the 
needs of the masses in India. That is the problem of India, not the 
princes or the landlords or other vested interests, English or Indian/ 
Imperialism has accentuated, and often produced, these knots, so the im- 
perialist approach is out of question. The sentimental approach, common 
enough among my own countrymen, tiiough inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances, does not carry us far. 

Every book that helps us to understand scientifically the background 
of the Indian struggle is to be welcomed. And so I welcome diis book 
and commend it to Englishmen and Indians who want to help in the 
solution of one of the major problems of our age. 


3. To Horace 6. Alexander* 


Allahabad 

June 17, 1937 


Dear Alexander, 

Your letter of the 12th May reached me yesterday on my return fiom 
Burma and Malaya. I note that American publishers are not a^ceaUc 
to undolake the issue of India and the World. In Burma I vm asiced 
for my permission for a Chinese edition of the book. The Chinese 

1. Hcoace Akunder fapea, N.MA1X. 
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translator wants to get it^ published in Shanghai. I told him that so 
as I was concerned I would be veiy glad if a Chinese edition came 
out. The publisher will probably be writing to me. I do not pn:^)ose 
to press for any special terms as I am keen that tire book should be 
published in China. I suppose that no formal permission from Allen 
and Unwin is necessary for this purpose. 

I have seen your letter to Gandhiji. I have read it with interest. I 
shall not say anything about it here. But I do not think that the ques- 
tion of the services is really so important as to come in the way, at any 
rate, in the sense that there may be fear of victimisation. There need 
be no such fear. But the fact remains that the whole outlook of the 
services is such that it cannot fit in with a changed order. Nobody 
wants to victimise them and thus carry on a kind of feud. But the fact 
remains that they are a powerful vested interest and tiiey are coming 
in our way often enough. 

The questions before us, however, are more fundamental than the 
future of the services and it is as well that this should be realised. I 
have been somewhat out of touch with the happenings in India owing to 
my absence for six weeks. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. ToAsafAII> 


Allahabad 

5 . 8.1937 


My dear Asaf Ali, 

1 have read with interest the letter you have addressed to the Chief 
Ministos of the provincial governments.’ Have you addressed Ais to 
Congress ministers only or to others also? 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L 16/1937, p. 15, N.M.M.L. 

2. He liad sou^t the Qiief Ministers* views on the resolution to be moved 1^ 
him oo bdwlf of the Gmgress Party in die central assembly recommending 
ttaft immediate stqps be taken to reduce central expenditure, more pardcohuiy 
ddtaiiW er^iendltme, so that more money could be provided to the proviaoes 
to undertake nation-building activities. He had mention^ that if Indian troops 
Se|daoed Britidi troops, diere would be an aiqmniinate saving of shorn 
Rs. 20 cnires. 

^’ 589 , 
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Aose OQ whom the responsibility for this will lie. Constitutions ate 
as dust in the scale if they cannot give us the power to protect our o«m 
people. We have seen what is called the provincial autonomy function^ 
ing in Bengal and in the Punjab. It is the same ugly thing tiiat we 
have known so long and which crashes our people. 

How long are we going to tolerate the continued incarceration of 
detenus? It is time that halt was called to this infamy. The recent 
order of the Bengal Government forbidding, at the instance of the pr^ 
censor, even the publication of news of the ‘Detenus Day’ shows me 
depths to which this government has fallen. Each one of us, whous 
silent, compromises with these evils and tolerates them. This is notW 
matter concerning Bengal only but one which affects the whole of Indp 
and which touches the honour and dignity of every Indian. I trust 
that every Congressman will do his utmost at this juncture to make 
the voice of the people heard and their wishes acted upon in r^td 
to the Andaman prisoners and detenus. That is our primary duty today. 

I understand that in Bengal, August 9 has been fixed as 'Andaman 
Prisoners Day’. 'This day is too near perhaps for an all-India demons- 
tration. But on this day or the day as soon after as possible, I trust, 
that demonstrations will be held all over India. 

I should also like to mention the strange and revealing case of Pandit 
Parmanand who was sentenced to life term in the first Lahore Cons- 
piracy Case in 1915.® For twenty two years he has been continuously 
in prison, although the life term seldom exceeds fifteen years and is 
usually less. Yet he continues to be in prison. 


Pannanand (b. 1890) and several others who were convicted in 6ia first Lahore 
Conspiracy Case of 1915, were members of the Ghadai Party who had retonied 
from America. They had planned an uprising of the Indian tro(q» at Lahore, 
Ferozepur and some other places in the Punjab on 21 Feibmaiy 1915 in a 
prdnde to a goieral uprising. Of die 291 persons tried for the coa^uacy, 
42 were sentenced to death, 114 were transported for life, 93 imprisoned 
varying toms snd 42 acquitted. 
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<. On GovnramMif's AttHud* toward* th* Andaman Prisonara* 


I have carefully read the Viceroy’s reply® to Mr. Mohanlal Saxena. I 
aj^reciate his method of approach to this problem which is agitating 
India so deeply. He has tried to reason and put the government point 
of view in a manner which is somewhat novel for a Viceroy and fte 
Government of India. 

I am convinced that he has wholly failed to justify the government’s 
attitude. It is perfectly true that no government can surrender simply 
because there is a hunger strike. 

Personally I am opposed to hunger strikes except for very exceptional 
reasons, but it would be equally wrong for the government to ignore and 
defy popular opinion and sentiments. 

In the present case he must know that all India is vastly agitated and 
is unanimous in its demand regarding the Andaman hunger-strikers. 
Because of this widely spread all-India feeling, provincial governments, 
where Congress ministries are functioning, have asked for the repatria- 
tion of the Andaman prisoners to their respective provinces. 

The government, which for reasons of prestige, ignores this national 
feeling and demand, creates and worsens tiie very situation from which 
it seeks escape. 

There is argument enough in favour of putting an end to the penal 
settlement of the Andamans and specially to bring back all political 
prisoners. But even apart from this, is it not enough that for the 
people of India this has become a vital question which moves them to 
their innermost depths? Is it conceivable that any really popular gov- 
ernment would defy public opinion in this matter? 

It must be remembered that this question of the Andamans has not 
suddenly arisen because of the hunger strike. It has come up again and 
again and roused public feeling, so the government had plenty of time 
to take action apart from the threat of hunger strike. 

A hunger strike is really very bad, but one must also remember that 
the prisoners have no means of access to the outer world and that they 
grow desperate and resort to this method. 

1. Ihtoview to the i^ess, Bombay, 19 August 1937. From The Bombay 
Chronicle, 20 August 1937. 

2. Tbe Viceroy wrote to Saxena that the goverument had found no change in 
the attitude of the prisoners in rq|ard to terrorism. He also drought that 
their rq>atiiation to their home provinces would encourage diem to use the 
unedrod hunger strike. He denied that the prisoners in the Andamans woe 
made to live in unhealthy conditkms. 
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The whole question of tenorism has been treated in India in an 
utterly wrong way. One cannot suppress terrorism by terrorism even 
though the latter might be on behalf of the government One has to 
find out the root causes and remove them. 

In India today, it is well known that tenorism has ceased to have 
any real significance. Probably it would have long ceased to exist if 
the policy of the government had been different. It has now disappear- 
ed because those who were attracted to it have come to realise that it is ^ 
foolish and infantile policy injuring the cause of the country. { 

I am convinced that the growth of the Congress movement and the 
spread of new social ideas have broken the back of tenorism. \ 

A recent statement® made by some of the discharged prisoners from; 
the Andamans condemning terrorism on their own behalf and on behalf 
of other prisoners in the Andamans, has a very real significance which 
I am sorry to say the Viceroy has not appreciated. 

It is confirmed by numerous other reports that have reached us froni 
other sources. Not to meet this frank approach, and to ignore it, is to 
intensify that very psychology of which the government disapproves. 

It will embitter not only the unhappy prisoners in the Andamans 
who hover between life and death, but also the people of India as a 
whole. Today a humane and tragic sight is uppermost in the people’s 
minds and the shadow of death hovers over them. While we argue 
people might well be dying. I trust still that this human side will be 
considered by the Viceroy. No government has ever lost even its pres- 
tige by doing the right thing, but even if prestige was in the balance, 
tiiere are other factors in life which count more. 

3. They had stated, on their behalf as well as on that of other political prisoners 
in the Andamans, their dissociation from and disapproval of the policy of 
terrorism. They added that they had come to realise that such a policy was 
wrong and injurious to the national cause. 


7. On Fndnratlon* 


A constituent assembly is not the development of a stq> taken in l^;i$- 
lative assemblies. L^islatures can only condemn the present Act and 
demand the summoning of a constituent assembly. 'Hiey cannot pro- 
duce conditions under which such an assembly can meet. 

1. Interview to the press, Bombay; 19 August 1937. From Tkt Boning 
Cfuotuck, 20 August 1937. 
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A constituent assembly must be an absolutely sovereign body dertv&ig 
its authority from the Inaidh pec^le alone. It can only come into ex- 
istence, therefore, when such sovereignty in reality rests with the peq>le 
of India or when the Indian people are on the verge of real power. TTie 
time for such an assembly would come when the people of India are 
in a position to enforce their will. 

The report of what I said in regard to federation, when I was address- 
ing the ^mbay Provincial Congress Committee workers in Hindustani, 
is not quite correct.® What I said was that having regard to the clear 
policy of the Congress in regard to the proposed federation, any person, 
if he agreed to this federation or anything like it behind the back of 
the Congress, would be betraying the interests of the Congress and, as 
such, of the nation. 

Obviously opposition to the proposed federation does not mean op- 
position to the idea of federation. The Candhi-Irwin Pact accepted 
the idea of federation and most of the thinking people in India believe 
that some kind of federation must ultimately be established in India, 
but the proposed federation is a monstrosity and cannot be accepted in 
any shape or form. 

Therefore, a resolution passed in the assembly is in the nature of a 
repetition of the people’s wishes in this matter, just as a resolution <rf 
the Congress is a declaration of the national will. It does not and cannot 
by itself lead to a constituent assembly. For that tire whole balance of 
power in India has to shift from the side of British imperialism to the 
Indian people. 

How to bring about a constituent assembly does mean the same thing 
as how to achieve the freedom of India. A constituent assembly divmced 
from Indian freedom is an absurdity. 

2. See pp. 4J2.435. 


t. On Fwlerai Govarnment' 


In the previous chapters of this book the Government of India Act 
19?5, embodying the new constitution for India, has been examined in 
sane detaB and criticisms have been offered from the point of view of 

1. TWj was a summary conclusions and recommendations written by 

in the train from Bombay to Lucknow on 21-23 August 1937, for the book ee^fhled 
Fedard Structure, (Bombay, 1957), edited by K.T, Shah, J.N, Papers. HMMJL > 
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die Indian people’s ideal of political evolution and progress. That ideal, 
it must be remembered, is based on the sovereignty of die people and 
it refuses to recognise any limitations or reservations to this sovereignty. 

But while we lay stress on the independence of India and the establish- 
ment of a free national state, we recognise fully that the world of today 
urgently demands an international order and the fullest cooperation 
between nations to solve the problems and end the conflicts diat afflict 
mankind. Science and modern industry and trade and finance aiffl 
transport and communications, in fact the whole basic texture of ^e 
world today, is international, and hence the problems we have to fan 
are essentially international and require international solutions. To thinK 
or act in terms of a purely national state, largely cut oS from the resl 
of the world and developing itself independently of it, is to ignore reali- 
ties and to refuse to take advantage of the many avenues of progress 
and advancement which modem conditions offer. A nanow autarchy 
does not fit in with these conditions and must inevitably lead to reac- 
tion and a throw-back. 

Thus, though we stand for an independent national state, we are 
entirely opposed to a nationalism and a state ideal which are based on 
a hatred of other states and a desire to dominate over other peoples. 
We have seen and see today how this limited and aggressive national 
outlook leads to a continuing state of international anarchy, developing 
from time to time into dreadful and devastating wars. International peace 
and the well-being of the world have become one and indivisible. Hiat 
peace depends on a solution of the political and social problems of the 
world and the evolution of a world order, and we believe that such a 
solution and order must inevitably be based on the principles of social- 
ism. But that is a larger question which we are not called upon to 
discuss here. We wish to emphasize here that our conception of an 
independent national state is in no way opposed to the development 
of this world order, and that we would be perfectly pr^ared to make 
sacrifices, and even to accept certain limitations and assume burdens, in 
common with others, in the interest of international cooperation. 

But this cooperation must be real, effective and between free units. 
The League of Nations, as constituted today, has demonstrated tlie futi- 
lity of international cooperation on a wrong basis and with the purpose 
of maintaining a status quo, unjust in itself and in the interest of a 
few dominating powers. It has become an impotent instrament for 
maintaining peace and collective security and is ignored and insulted 
at every turn. It cannot undertake the solution of any fundamental 
problem because it has neither the power to do so nor the will to tadde 
the roots of that. problem. 
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The so-called British Commonwealth of Nations is still less a nucleus 
of international cooperation as it represents a dominating imperialist 
group, holding a large number of subject peoples in its power, and com- 
bating other imperialist groups and powers. It will have to change 
beyond all recognition before it can serve as a basis for cooperation bet- 
ween free nations. India’s association with the group is an enforced 
one and it has worked and is working to the detriment of India. The 
people of India have therefore declared and emphasized their will to be 
dissociated from this group, and this has become a primary objective 
of the national movement. Any continuation of this association means 
a continuation, in some form or the other, if not political then economic, 
of the domination of Britain over India, and the imposition of restrictions 
which prevent the people of India from developing on their own lines 
and according to their own needs and desires. The independence of 
India and the recognition of the sovereignty of the Indian people are 
thus the essential prerequisites for the consideration of the problem 
of India’s future constitution. 

When we examine the new constitution critically in tire light of our 
political objective and ideals, we find that the foundations laid there 
cannot serve even as a basis for raising the structure of a free India. 
'The provincial part of the constitution is full of imperfections and res- 
trictions, but the federal part has nothing whatever to do even witii the 
conception of a free India; it can only be considered as a barrier which 
has to be removed in its entirety before we can go ahead in any direc- 
tion, We shall thus have to build anew on entirely new foun^tions. 
The National Congress has demanded that the constitution of a free 
India must be drawn up by a constituent assembly, elected on Ihe basis 
of adult suffrage, and this seems to us the only feasible and democratic 
method of procedure. 

What will be the nature of this new constitution? It is difficult in 
the changing and dynamic world of today to prophesy about the future. 
Old established notions, which were taken for granted but yesterday, 
have no sanctity today. Ideas are at war, not only on the ideological 
plane, but often enough on the field of battle itself, where aigument 
and ddrate are drowned in &e clash of arms. New hopes and desires 
of Social equality fill the peoples of the world, while at the same time 
fascism has raised its ugly head and suppresses and pours contempt on 
the dooioctatk: process. Political democracy, which seemed so obviom 
and inevitable a generation ago, is weak and ailing, simultaneously at- 
ta^M on two fronts and deserted by many of its former a<Sietents. 
On (1^ one hand, political democracy is considered insufficient to solve 
the that omfraot us and resolve the conflicts oi intcaeits ol 
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classes or of nations, and an economic democracy is advocated. On 
the other hand, the very principle of democracy is attacked and dictator- 
ship and authoritarian methods of government find favour with many. 
Even the friends of democracy feel that some variations are necessary 
in the old nineteenth century methods and approach, for today our 
problems grow more and more complicated and technical and difficult 
of detailed consideration by parliaments. Experts and special committees 
are taking an ever-growing part in public a&irs, and parliaments, evpi 
in the democratic countries, confine themselves to laying down geneml 
principles and policies. The state is being forced by stress of circut 
stances, even where capitalism prevails, to socialise public utilities at 
advance in the direction of socialisation. 

In Spain we have had a disturbing example of a democratic state being 
attacked by vested interests, aided by foreign powers, when these inter- 
ests realised that the democratic process might endanger them.® The 
issue there still hangs in the balance, but the lesson is clear that pri- 
vileged classes and interests do not always submit to the democratic 
process when this threatens to weaken their special position. When 
votes are lacking, recourse is had to arms, even the arms of the foreigner 
against one's own people. 

In Russia there has been a swing towards political democracy, so far 
as the constitution is concerned, but this has not apparently made much 
difference to the methods of government which are still largely authori- 
tarian, though they are based on the consultations and participation of 
millions of people. 

These, and like questions, trouble the minds of tihinking people all 
over the world. They may trouble India’s mind too later, far more 
tiian they are doing today. For the present, politically-minded India is 
of one mind in this matter and it works for the establishment of a fully 
democratic national state. Demoaatic constitutions are fundamentally 
similar and it would serve little purpose for us to discuss the details 
of such a constitution. We shall content ourselves therefore by refer- 
ring to certain aspects only of a constitution for India. 

Such a constitution must be based on the recognition, in law and in 
fact, of the sovereignty of the people of India. No foreign power oi 
authority can thus frame this constitution for us, and it must be the 
$elf-eiq)ression of the Indian people. Nor can any alien autiiority be 
permitted to interfere in any way in the working of this constitution. 
We recognise, however, that an independent India will gladly coopemte 
with other nations in tiie international sphere and, for this purpcne, it 

2. See Selected Worh, Vol 7, pp. $82-586. 
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will be prq>ated volunt^^y to limit its sovereignty, to the extent that 
other nations limit theirs, tn the establishment of an international order. 
No other limitations or restrictions can be accepted. 

The unity of India must be maintained by the constitution. The 
unity, both geographical and cultural, is a patent fact of Indian history, 
and political and economic unity has also become essential fm us. 
Having regard to the vastness and diversity of the country, as well as 
other factors, a federal system of government seems indicated. But this 
federation will have to be entirely different from the federation pro- 
posed under the Government of India Act 1935, under which diere is 
no uniformity and an unnatural alliance is sought to be made between 
feudal states and autocratic states and more or less democratic provinces. 
A large measure of uniformity is essential, and we should try to aim at 
removing all distinctions between what is called British India today and 
Indian India or the states. It is possible that, owing to the bacWard- 
ness of the states, they might not be able to come up to the standard 
of the provinces for some time. A transitional period, not too long, may 
be necessary to allow them to approximate to diis standard. But, at 
the very beginning, the objective of having uniformity should be reco- 
gnised and acted upon to the furthest extent possible. A large measure 
of democracy must come to the people of the states before the provinces 
can federate with them. The same terms of federation shotdd apply 
to provinces and states alike. This will mean die giving up by die 
ralers of their autocratic powers, and also, inevitably, a considerable 
modification of their treaties. We cannot accept these huridred-year-old 
treaties as valid today or unchangeable. 

Thus the states wUl have to fall in line with the provinces in i^rd 
to political institutions and principles and methods of government. The 
establishment of a federation will also necessitate a new regrouping of 
die states, either among themselves or with the adjoining provinces. 
Even under the present Act some combinations have been formed for 
the purposes of representation in the proposed federation. The stabs 
vary in size too much and most of them are too small to be treated as 
federating units. Transport and irrigation have also necessitated oo- 
oidmatkm in the past. This coordination will necessarily increase in aB 
departments witii the economic devdopment of the country. 

present division of provinces was made for administrative reasons 
only to suit the convenience of British administration, or because of 
historic reasons connected with the growth of die British power. It 
has liftle to do wifo linguistic, cultural or economic considerations and 
dstqs is no reasrm nhy we should keep it unchanged. While most of 
Pto Hates sue too small to be toeated as fedeiatiiig units, many of the 
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provinces are on tire other side and are too large to make suitable eco- 
nomic or administrative units. The composite Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras sprawl over western and southern and eastern India and 
contain within their areas diverse elements which might wdl form 
separate provincial units. Bengal and the United Provinces are unified 
areas, linguistically and culturally, but both of them are enomious and 
have a vast population. We should therefore endeavour to reconstitute 
our provinces on a rational and scientific basis. 

This does not mean that we should ignore local sentiment in tliis 
matter; that sentiment cannot be sd aside even for other importaiu 
considerations. Indeed, we feel that the wishes of the people concerned 
must be the dominant factor in coming to a decision, and the reconsti- 
tution should be such as to give a fuller chance of self-expression to die 
people concerned. We do not wish to encourage in any way the for- 
mation of communal provinces, but we feel that it might be possible, 
in a scheme of redistribution, to give important groups and minorities 
territories within which they can feel that they have full opportunities 
of self-development, without which a creative life is hardly possible. 
We do not think this will increase communalism or separatist tenden- 
cies. The sentiment of nationality is growing and, with the removal 
of minor causes of friction, communal feelings will decrease. 

Tbe Indian National Congress has accepted and acted upon the prin- 
ciple of linguistic divisions of provinces.^ That division usually coin- 
cides with cultural groupings and local sentiment, and should be made 
the basis of a future reconstitution. The Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras would easily split up, according to this, into Gujarati, Marathi, 
Canarese, Telugu, Tamil and Malayali areas. In the north there is the 
huge Hindustani-speaking bloc, which is much too big for a single 
province. Even the United Provinces might well be divided up into 
two or more suitable administrative and economic units. Bengal also 
is too large to be treated as a single unit, and should be made into two 
or more provinces. Hie Punjab seems to suggest a division into three 
parts. 

But we need not consider a detailed scheme of reconstitution of 
provinces. If the principles are accepted, the actual lines of division 
will not offer any great difficulty. Tliese principles are: die province 
should not be too small or too big. If it is too small, the burden of 


3 . Under die Congress oonstitution adopted in 1920 at the Nagpur session, (he 
provincial Congress committees were directed to remganise diemselves accord-, 
ing to the linguistic distribution of provinces. 
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administration is too heavj^and the possibilities of economic deveh^ 
ment are limited. If it is ^ lai^ge, then it is unwieldy and efficient 
administration becomes difficult. Large provinces are also to be avoided 
as th^ might tend to increase provincialism and separatism. A large 
number of relatively small provinces will encourage the growth of a fed- 
ing of nationality and the unity of India. One or two large provinces, 
joining in a federation with many small ones, will tend to dominate 
the others. We feel therefore that provinces should be more or less 
of a uniform size, though we do not expect this principle to be applied 
with any strictness. Other, and more important, considerations will 
have to be borne in mind and these will interfere with its application. 
These other considerations are: linguistic and cultural, economic and 
local sentiment. 

It may also be possible to give, even within the framework of a pro- 
vince, a measure of autonomy to a cultural group or minority. TTiis 
has been done, with satisfactory results, in the U.S.S.R., where the 
federating units have autonomous areas for national minorities. How 
far this will be possible in India, it is difficult to say, but the idea might 
be explored further. 

It is of the essence of democracy that the community should have 
the right to change or vary its constitution, but it is usual to have some 
safeguards in regard to certain fundamental provisions of the constitu- 
tion. These hindrances to rapid change give a greater permanence to 
these provisions; they check the executive authority and prevent it to 
some extent from abusing the great powers it possesses; they protect 
minority rights and thus give a feeling of security to the minority groups. 
What these fundamental rights should be would largely depend on the 
nature of the state. In an individualist capitalist state they would diffi» 
from conesponding rights in a people organised on a socialist basis, for in 
these two forms of state organisation both the basic institutions and 
the governing outlook differ from each other. But whatever may be the 
future social organisation of India, there are certain fundamental rights 
guarantedng the freedom of the individual which we would like to 
ensure and to be incorporated in the constitution. These rights ate : 
freedom conscience and religion; free expression of opinion; free asso- 
ciation and cmnbinatilon; protection of the culture and languages of 
mmorities; equality of all citizens before the law, as well as for public 
service or trade or callii^, irrespective of religion, caste or sex; and 
others of a Idee nature. 

The National Confess, at its Karachi session in 1931, adr^ted a reso- 
irdioa on frmdamental rights, and considmble value is atta^ed to die 
assurances contained m this resolution by the minmhMS and variotis 
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groups in India.* The national movement is thus committed to the 
incmpoiation of these rights in the constitution. We are crmvinced 
diat the Indian constitution should contain a guarantee in r^id to 
these fundamental rights for the assurance of all minority groups in die 
country. For this purpose, the Karachi resolution of the Congress, and 
the provisions of Western constitutions relating to civil liberties, might 
be taken as models. 

It should be remembered that civil and individual liberty, often; res- 
tricted and circumscribed in what is known as British India, is totelly 
absent in nearly all the Indian states. A guarantee of the nature is mus 
especially required for the peoples of the states. \ 

With the establishment of a federation, the executive authority of the 
federal government will extend to the whole country and will comprise 
all the departments of the state in India, except in so far as a number 
of subjects come within the scope of provincial autonomy. The chief 
executive authority may be vested in the head or chief of the state who 
may be given an appropriate designation in keeping with our traditions. 
Rashtrapati has already become a well-known and popular word in India, 
and the chief of the state might well be called Rmhtrapati. But the 
name is immaterial, what we have to consider is the position of such a 
person in our constitutional structure and the power and authority he 
is to possess. Should he be just a figurehead like the President of the 
French Republic or should he have the large powers which the President 
of the U.SA. possesses? We feel that he should exercise his functions 
exclusively on the advice of his ministers. At die same time we would 
not like him to be just a figurehead. Under the exceptional and dyna- 
mic conditions prevailing in the world today, some measure of initia- 
tive should be given to our chief. His position might be midway 
between the Presidents of the French Republic and the U.S.A. He 
must act as the constitutional chief of a responsible government. 

The federal executive would consist of a council of ministers, re- 
cruited from that party in the federal legislature which commands a 
majority of votes in the legislature. These ministers will be collectively 
responsible to the federal legislature and their salaries wQl be voted 
every year. 

The federal legislature should be bicameral. We are agamst die two* 
diamber system in die provinces <l»ut we diink that in ^ federatkm 
two chambers are desirable. One of these chambers, which for the ss^ 
of simplicity might be referred to as die lower house, should be ^cted- 
directiy by the peqde of India rni simple uniform frandiae sudi as 


4. See Siketsd Workt, Vol 4, pp. $11-513. 
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adult suffrage. The other /^mber, or the upper house, should be elect- 
ed by the federating units as well as by special interests. The iq>per 
house should be the guardian of the rights and interests of the federat- 
ing units as well as of minority and cultural groups, and of the hmda- 
mental rights laid down in the constitution. Its legislative powers need 
not be coeval with those of the lower house, and its authority in r^ard 
to the voting of the finance bill or the federal budget should certainly 
be considerably less than that of the lower chamber. Its special func- 
tion will be to revise the legislative proposals of the lower house and to 
scrutinise them from all points of view. 

The device of the joint sessions of the two houses is not a very happy 
one and often causes estrangement. It should not be used as a matter 
of course in every case of conflict, but should be rarely adopted and 
only for certain well-defined purposes, such as the amendment of the 
constitution, reconstitution of a province, regrouping of the federated 
states, or in the event of a sudden emergency arising. Such joint ses- 
sions should only be held on the advice of the ministry in office. 

Each chamber must have the right to regulate its own procedure, 
appoint its own officers, enforce its own decisions, and to conduct investi- 
gations by committees. 

It will be advisable to set up, in the federal machinery of govemmait, 
a national economic council. This body wOl be set up by the legislature 
and will be subordinate to it. Nevertheless it should have a measure of 
independence in its own special domain. A modem govemmmt has to 
face difficult economic problems and to undertake complicated tasks 
which require careful thought and expert guidance. The legislature is 
almost always overburdened witii work and cannot give sufficient time 
or thought to these problems, and an assembly of politicians is usually 
not a suitable forum of a detailed consideration cff such subjects. Hie 
broad lines of policy should of course be laid down by the legislature, 
but the working out of this policy must be the concern of experts and 
those especially interested in it. 

Hie national economic council will thus lighten die burden on the 
l^islature and will speed up the economic devdopment of the country. 
It wfll supervise the trading enterprises of the state, such as railways, 
post offices, the Reserve Bank and the like; India’s foreign trade and die 
m^otiatibn and cmiclusion of trade treaties; economic rdations ’adtih 
fore^ countries; die woddng of die currency and credit mechanism 
i^ithin the country; the care of die labour and peasant population; rda- 
between employers and employees; the agrarian relbf of inddHOd- 
ness, ete. The statutory railway board set up under ffie Act wordd ^ 
absod^ k stkh an economic council. Hie constitatson of the Resi^ 
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Bank may have to be radically revised, especially in regard to the bank’s 
functions, in order to make it conform to toe national economic council. 

The national economic council could also be entrusted with the task 
of planning toe economic life of the community under the general direc- 
tion and supervision of the federal government. This task is a stupen- 
dous one and it may be necessary to create a special planning commissimi 
for the purpose. 

This economic council will have to include representatives of toe 
federating units, and also representatives of special interests, such as 
chambers of commerce or industry, agriculture, trade unions of indmtrial 
workers, peasant organisations, professional and technical associawns, 
and scientific experts. 

In the provinces there should be only one chamber representing the 
people of the province directly on a basis of adult franchise. It would 
be desirable to encourage functional representation and to prefer this, 
whenever possible, to territorial representation. As there will be no 
second or revising chamber, provision should be made for a direct refe- 
rendum to the provincial electorates on certain specified matters of fun- 
damental policy affecting the organisation of the province as a unit or 
other subjects which are vital to the life of the province. If the method 
of referendum is adopted, the constitution will have to provide for toe 
minimum majority necessary to carry out a fundamental change of 
policy. 

It will perhaps be unnecessary and uneconomical to begin with to have 
an economic council in the province corresponding with the federal eco- 
nomic council. It is desirable to avoid needless additions to toe wheds 
of government machinery. But with the speedy develc^ment of our eco- 
nomic life and large-scale planning, a provincial counterpart to the 
national economic council may become necessary. This provincial eco- 
nomic council, when it comes into being, should cooperate and coordinate 
its activities with the federal council. 

The provincial cabinet will be, we need hardly add, fully responsibte 
to toe l^islature. 

However carefully the functions cff government are divided by toe 
ccmstitution between toe central federal government and toe various 
constituent units of the federation, toere must remain a good dbal of 
ccHnmon ground in regard to which the autoority of toe federal tmd 
provincial governments may develop. There may also be an undishobut- 
ed field of residual powers and functions whidi cannot be foteseoa at 
toe moment toe constitution is framed. Life is ever-changing and' d^fm- 
mic, more so ii^ the paesent age toan ever before^ and new pxoldeins aie 
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constanlly arising owing to advances in science and technology and bot 
cause of other reasons. Bfton human habits and modes ol life are 
undergoing rapid changes. Specific provisions must therefore be made 
in the constitution to meet such contingencies. 

We have already suggested that the federal upper house should be 
constituted the guardian of the rights of federating units. This house 
should also have authority to deal with conflicts over the undistributed 
field of residual powers and functions. In the event of a dispute arising 
as to what constitutes undistributed and residual powers, the supreme 
court should be given the power to decide. It should be open to both 
the federal and the provincial governments to move the supreme court 
in a dispute of this kind. 

Some of the provisions in the Act of 193^, regulating the relations of 
the centre to the provinces, might well be retained. Section 102 of the 
Act authorising the federal legislature to legislate for a province in an 
emergency; section 103, empowering the federal legislature to l^islate 
for two or more provinces by mutual consent; and section 104, disposing 
of the residual powers of legislature, are such provisions which it is 
desirable to retain. 

The provisions of sections 122 to 135 of the Act of 1935 offer a good 
model for the regulation of administrative relations between the federa- 
tion and the federating units. But the final authority in such cases 
should vest in the supreme court or the federal upper house. 

In matters of finance, an effort should be made to have as complete 
a division of the resources and obligations as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. But, even so, an absolutely water-tight division cannot be 
achieved. Provisions like those contained in sections 137, 138, 140, 142 
and 144 of the Act of 1935 may be re-enacted in the new cmistitution. 
Under present conditions, the provisions about borrowing in the Act of 
1935 seem unobjectionable. But borrowing for directly productive pur- 
poses, or for taking over an already productive enterprise, on the security 
of such enterprise, should be freely permitted. 

Provmcial governments will have to explore the possibilities of new 
and additional sources of revenue. It is difficult to make concrete sug- 
gestions in this respect till further experience has been gained. The 
National Congress has already advocated the imposition of a graded tax 
<m tncoines fr^ land, as well as death duties. An income tax on land 
tirould brit^ in a considerable revenue, especially in tire permanentiy 
ntitied areas. 

' There ihOuM be a supreme court for India having tiie fituil app^te 
fGdhorii^ m all mattm. The power to interpret the constitution must 
al^ vest in tins court. Apart from this, the only (n^mal jurisdfetiob 
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of the supreme court should be to try high-placed offenders charge with 
(^fences involving a violation of the constitution. In such cases the 
court should be debarred from accepting die plea of ^'act of state” by 
way of justification. 

The combination of judicial and executive functfons should be forth- 
with abolished. 

The scale of salaries of judges, as of other high officers, will have to 
be considerably reduced from the present very high scale. But the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary may be guaranty by their salaries, plow- 
ances, pensions, etc., being regarded as in the nature of consolidated\fund 
charges, which are not subjected annually to the vote of the legislature 
at the time of the budget. \ 

Judges should be appointed during good behaviour and may be . re- 
movable from office on proof of any default in their duties or W bodi- 
ly or mental disability or infirmity. When such action becomes neces- 
sary, the authority to move in the matter should be the legislature of 
the province or of the federation, as the case may be. This legislature 
should present an address to the executive head requesting him to re- 
move the judge from his office. 

Judicial authority should be empowered and directed to maintain tire 
fundamental rights and civil liberties guaranteed by the constitution. 

The final test of the independence of a nation is the capacity to 
defend itself from external invasion or interference. If, therefore, India 
is to be independent, she must be in a position to repel foreign aggres- 
sion and to quell internal commotion through her own resources and 
without any outside help. She must therefore provide heisdf with 
armed forces sufficient for this purpose, as well as with well-deve]cq>ed 
industries to supply die munitions and accessories of warfare. Warfiire 
is becoming more and more mechanised, and it is a well-known feet 
that no nation, which has not got a sufficiently developed industrial 
background, can hope to carry on a war effectively for any lengffi of 
time. A non-industrial nation can thus hardly be called independent, as 
it is not in a position to defend itself for long against aggression. 

The defence of India has, at the instance of the British Government 
and its officers in India, usually been considered from an entirely wnmg 
angle. Most Indian politicians are too much occupied with ffie pcditical 
and economic aspects of the Indian straggle for freedom, to consider 
the technicalities of defence. A certain mystery surrotmds the ai|d 
Indians are told that they do not and cannot understand it. Fantai^ 
threats are held out of possible invasions by foreign forces, if the Brittdb 
retire, and we are told that our lives and property are only safe becituse 
of British protection. Our lack of trained officers, the inevitable resuft 
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(rf kmgHContinaed policy in India, is made Hie excuse f(xc conti- 

nuing British officers m large numbers. A considerable British army 
remains permanently in India and can only be looked upon as an army of 
occupation. The Arms Act has not only prevented the pec^le horn 
keying arms or even knowing the use of them, but has also created a 
p^hological background of weakness and want of self-reliance. 

The problem of defence is usually considered from two points of view 
in India: Indianisation and reduction of the heavy expenditure on the 
defence forces. Both are important, for an Indian army or navy or air 
force must be Indian and not foreign, and the present scale of expendi- 
ture is excessive and too great a burden on the state. But what is still 
more important is the policy underlying the defence organisation of the 
country. Today the armed forces in India cannot be correctly called 
the defence forces of India They are not primarily meant for the de- 
fence of India from foreign aggression, but ralher for the defence of the 
British Empire in India and outside, as well as for the holding of the 
Indian people in check. The army, navy and air force in India are thus 
organised and built up for a three-fold objective: to protect British imperial 
interests in India from external invasion and to take aggressive action 
beyond the frontiers of India in furtherance of these interests, to sup- 
press internal activities and movements which may threaten these interests, 
and to provide a training ground for the British army. The interests 
of India and of the Indian people hardly come into the picture and if 
occasionally they do so, it is only incidentally. Usually there is a con- 
flict between the two, and inevitably British interests prerail. The 
‘forward policy’ in the North West Frontier is an imperial policy which 
is neither in the interests of India nor of the border tribes, and yet the 
tremendous burden of it falls on India, and our neighbours, with whom 
we wish to live in friendship and cooperation, are filled with hostility 
against us. 

Indian troops have frequently been sent abroad in furtiioance of 
Briti^ imperial interests and India has been made aiv unwilling party to 
British wars. The National Congress has pr<M;ested against this and 
declared that India can be no party to such wan. As we write, Indian 
tio^ are being sent to Shanghai, where a Sino-Japanese war is raging. 
It is stated that tiiese troops are being sent to protect Indian interests 
in Chma, but everybody knows that there are hardly any Indian inter- 
ests there and tire troops arc meant to protect British interests. Ihese 
ate being sort widiout any previous r^erenoe to or iqipiov^ 
sqpreserttatives of the people, and indeed against their dedared 
wiffieB. In view qf the intematbnal situaticm, there is {pnve dai^ . df < 
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India being entangled, as a kind of camp-follower of tbe ni 

British wars for tire furtherance of British ■ imperialist interests. 

We cannot therefore consider the organisation of our defence fences 
in terms of present policy. That policy will have to be fundamentally 
altered and based on dissociation from any imperialism and on friend- 
ship with our neighbours. It will have to consider Indian interests only. 
A free India cannot tolerate foreign armies within its territories in any 
shape or form or for any purpose. Foreign ofBcers can only remain for 
a transitional period as experts to train our men. I 

The department of defence must be entirely a federal concern, ^admi- 
nistered directly by the federal government. The constitution should 
expressly provide that no other authority, whether a provincial gewem- 
ment or state, should have any defence forces of its own. To maintain 
the principle of the supremacy of the civil over the military authority 
of the state, a member of the federal council of ministers should be in 
charge of the department of defence and the federal ministry as a whole 
will be responsible for it. This ministry, in its turn, will be responsible 
to the federal legislature. 

The modem apparatus for defence and warfare is highly mechanised 
and real strength in defence will depend far more on highly trained units 
and in proper air, naval and land equipment than in large numbers of 
men under arms. Vast conscript armies are apt to become a burden in 
modem warfare and to reduce the mobility and effectiveness of our for- 
ces; mechanisation, and indeed every kind of warfare today, requires, as 
we have stated above, a highly developed basic industry. 

The organisation for defence should therefore be based on a relatively 
small, but highly trained and mechanised army with an effective naval 
arm and a strong and well organised air force. We do not view cans- 
cription with favour and we do not think that any necessity for it will 
arise, as there is a vast reservoir of manpower in India and voluntary 
recraitment will serve our purpose. But unforeseen emergencies and 
erses might arise, and we think therefore that the constitution ^uld 
empower the federal government to provide for conscription for national 
d^ence if a grave national emergency demands it. 

In addition to the regular army, there should be a militia whk^ would 
be our second line of defence and which would fmm a large xesemdr 
for tire regular army, navy and air force. 

We might mention here another matter \^ich is not directly con-, 
nected with defence. Altiiough we do not wish to ^courage mffitaiy 
conscription, we would welcome labour conscription of the entity 
zenship of tire country for building public worla and paefemniBg aodfad 
service for affixed period. We think that this would have g^reat vidod . 
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in disc^lining wtf pec^le, in teaching them cooperative haWts, in hn- 
pioving (he nationai phys^e and standards of health, and in 
(he d^nity of labour. This would also have some value in the general 
scheme of defence. 

There is enough and more of fine material in India to build up a 
powerful defence organisation. The Indian soldier can compete wi& 
any other soldier. The only lack that we suffer from today is that 
superior officers. We ate convinced that the material for this is also 
good and easily availably as soon as we are in a position to do so, we 
shall take rapid steps to fill this gap. This does not mean just a carry- 
ing on, with perhaps peater speed, of what is called Indianisation. 
That word has a curious sound and strange implications. Almost, it 
would appear, that we were outsiders and aliens trying to encroach on 
another’s property and preserve. It is not just an increasing Indianisa- 
tion that we aim at, but the complete nationalisation of our defence 
forces. They will then be manned by our nationals, subject to national 
control, filled with the national spirit, and meant for the advancement 
of the national interest. The change will thus be not one of degree but 
of kind. 

The British army of occupation in India 'will inevitably have to go 
from India, for its presence is incompatible with Indian freedom. Foreign 
officers will be required in India for some time as experts to train 
our people. But they must fit in with our scheme and must be subject 
to the control of our federal department of defence. The Arms Act will 
have to go. 

It will probably be desirable to have a council of national defence 
appointed by the federal government. This would correlate the various 
a^vities for defence and would keep in touch with the national trans- 
port system. 

The reduction in the present very heavy cost of the defence forces in 
India is a major item in the national programme. That reduction will 
come automatically with the removal of the British army from India 
and the reduction of the British element in the Indian army. Our oc- 
pendituie in other ways also, based on national standards, will be con- 
si^rably lew. Even where an additional expense is involved in new 
underttiangs, diese enterprises and undertakings will have a social and 
an educational value for our people. 

Inffia wiU have an absolutely free hand in conducting her fotei^ re- 
iatibns, in making treaties and alliances for trade or otiier purposes, and 
in’ det&iing war or peace. All these foreign relations will be in charge 
of the federal goverrunent which will appoint its diplomatic agents rmd 
representatives in otitor countries and to foreign gov®nments ^ well as 
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to any international or supra-national organisations that mig^t be form- 
ed. Hie general poh'cy governing India's foreign policy will be to pro- 
mote friendship with our neighbours and other countries, and wmld 
peace based on an equitable and progressive world order. Just as India 
will not permit any aggression on her own territories or interests, she 
will deliberately avoid all aggression on others. 

We have endeavoured in the above paragraphs to indicate what in 
our opinion the general character of a federal constitution for Ipdia 
should be. We have not discussed this constitution in any detail,lbut 
the broad outlines of the completed picture are visible. This consntu- 
tion for India is vastly different from the present one, especially imits 
federal aspects; there is another background and the objective ainm 
at is entirely different. And yet the suggestions we have made are ^ 
capable of being acted upon, even under present conditions, if the obs- 
tructions of vested interests in the way are once removed. We realise 
that this is a big if, but big things are happening in the world today, 
and India cannot remain static in a changing world. The social and 
economic problems that Ind'a has to solve are stupendous; she can only 
approach them with any hope of success with her hands and feet free^ 
from the ropes of imperialist interests and feudal traditions. Clomplete 
political and economic freedom is essential for the solution of Aese 
problems. 

The constitution that has been suggested is essentially a democratic 
one. This is in keeping with the national demand for a free democratic 
state. We have indicated above, however, that we consider a recons- 
truction of the exist'ng social system as essential for the well-being of 
our people and for the ending of the conflicts that oppress society today. 
The constitution should therefore be so framed as to make such a 
change-over possible democratically and to encourage the socialisatkm of 
society. There should be no restrictions in the constitution On this 
change. Whether such a complete change-over is possible through the 
democratic process alone, it is difficult to say, in view of what is hap- 
pening in the world today. But the attempt must be made. 
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•. OMpaieh of tnillon Jroops to China* 


TTie despatch <rf Indian troops to Shanghai by the British Govemntent 
is a tnaHwr of the gravest import and concern to India * This has bear 
done in continuation of the old policy of using Indian troops abrc^d 
wiriiout any reference to the wishes of the Indian people. That policy 
has been condemned by the Congress which has declared emphatically 
that India cannot permit her armies and peoples to be exploited to hw 
own disadvantage and for the benefit of British imperialism. 

It is stated that Indian troops have been sent to Shanghai to protect 
Indian interests there. What these Indian interests are few people seem 
to know and it is manifest that the interests to be protected are British 
imperial interests. And even if Indian interests have to be protected, 
it is for the Indian people to decide what steps should be taken. The 
sending of Indian troops, therefore, without the consent of the Indian 
people is thus an affront to India. Though by itself it might be a 
small matter, it is a thin end of the wedge and might lead us to all 
manner of unforeseen entanglements. It might indeed lead us unwit- 
tingly to war. 

The Congress has repeatedly warned us of the danger of war and 
declared its opposition tO the participation of India in any imperialist 
war. This was no empty warning but a declaratimi made after full con- 
sideration of the grave issues involved. By that declaration .and warn- 
ing the Congress stands. The world is drifting helplessly to a state erf 
continuous conflict. The ^nish struggle has continued for over a year 
and there is no sign of its ending. The Sino-Japanese war, begun in 
the modem way without any declaration, but with bombs bringing des- 
truction and death to thousands, may last, it is said, for years. Wats 
Ivyn but do not end easily. They spread and consume odier countries. 
Ibis is the world prospect before us and the possibility of an inter- 
national conflagration &reatens to overwhelm humanity. How shall 
we face tiliis crisis of history? Not surely as camp followers of unpetia- 
li^ Britain, being ordered about to fight her battles and preserve hfflr 
intetests. 

In our preoccupations with Our provincial govorunents and our domo- 
Stic problems, grave as they ate, we may not forget titis m^ty tiiiaqg 

1. StateoMnt to tbe press, AUahabad, 25 August 1937. The Hmdu, 26 Aiq^ 
1937. R^inted in Eighteen MmOt in Imfio, (AUahabad, 1938), pp. 273-271^;,; 

2. The goveminest communique said that Ind»o troops had hem sent to ;Sil^ ' 
pore and Hong Kong to tire protection of Britidi and laSinA naitoials. 

■ m 
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that overshadows the world and might upset, in one great $w^, aH our 
schemes and planning. That is the major issue before India, as befcoe 
all other countries, and in a decision as to how to face it, the people 
of India will have their say and it is their wishes that must count. Ckm* 
gressmen must be vigilant to this end; not to be so is to invite disaster. 

Therefore India must protest against this despatch of troops to China. 
In the Far Eastern conflict our sympathies are inevitably with China, 
and we wish her people success in maintaining their freedom a^inst 
imperialist aggression. But in this international game we cannot lllow 
our manpower and resources to be used as pawns by others. Today we 
can protest only, but that protest will have the full strength of \the 
Congress behind it if this policy continues. 


10. ToAsafAli> 


Allahabad 

26.8.19i7 


Dear Asaf Ali, 

Your letter of the 4th August reached me in Wardha. Other members 
<rf the Working Committee also received copies of your letter. I had 
not mentioned this matter to anyone, nor was it my intention to bring 
it up before them. But it was as well that you wrote to them. 

My object in writ ng my last letter® to you was that certain phrases in 
your circular to the Premiers were capable of being interpreted in a way 
which might have been injurious to the Congress position. I see now 
that those phrases had a certain history behind them. I have no doubt 
that you did not mean to say anything which might tone down the Con* 
gress objective in this matter. But as the sentences appeared ambiguous, 
1 wrote to you. 

This matter of riie army, I feel, is one on which no such ambiguity 
should be allowed to flourish. As you know the international position » 
full of difficulty and all manner of complications might arise, Tahe 
for instance the recent despatch of Indian troops to China. I fedi 
the Congress position should be maintained in its clarity. This poi^tion, 
as I understand it, is this: all British troops must be withflrawn Atom 
India without any qualification whatever. The Indian army should not 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L. I6/19?7, p. 21, N.M.M.L. 

2. See ante, pp., 589-590. 
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be used for any warlike purposes or any purposes abroad without the 
previous consent of the iddian people. Further that India is not pre- 
pared to join any imperhlist war waged by Britain. Any l a nguage that 
might appear to tone down our position will be taken advantage of by 
our opponents. It was for this reason that I wrote to you previously. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. On the Hunger Strike of the Andaman Prisoners' 


I do not remember anything in recent years that has exercised the mind 
and moved the heart of India so much as the fate of the political pri- 
soners in the Andamans consequent on their hunger strike. The whole 
of the country has been deeply stirred and all manner of people, even 
outside the ranb of the politicians, have raised their voices in sympadiy 
for human suffering and in protest against a grievous wrong. Every- 
body knows that this sympathy is not for violent activity, and most of us 
do not approve of the weapon of a hunger strike to right a wrong. And 
yet there is this enormous, deep and widespread feeling for our country- 
men in the Andamans. Almost one can bear the heart of India beat- 
ing and feel the pulse quickening at the thought of this grim tragedy 
that is being enacted. It is not so much the individuals that matter. 
It is as if a limb of the nation was in pain and the whole body suffoed 
for it. 

And yet the Government of India has decreed that they are not pre- 
pared to give any consideration to die prisoners’ demands. Surely it 
would be a difficult task to find another instance where the government 
of a country was so alien in thought and feeling and action to the peo- 
ple of that country. Even despote bow to popular will, but not so the 
Govemmort of India under die new constitution. The gap that sepa- 
rates die people of India from die British Government is unmeasurable 
and uubiidgesable. Perha|8 even this tragedy that is being enacted be- 
fore our eyes has served a good purpose if it makes os realise the true 

4 . to tte press, ABahabad. 29 August 1937. The Leader, 31 A^u^ 

1937. Rcpriited io E^htaen MontAa m India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 
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nature of this gap and of the illusion of power that the new omstita* 
tion is supposed to give us. 

The provincial governments, whose prisoners are in die Andamans, 
are powerless in the matter. Many of them, it is well known, have 
asked for the repatriation of these prisoners. But they ask in vain. 
This raises important constitutional issues, but more important dian 
this is the human issue, overriding political barriers. The humanity of 
India has been outraged and the British Government have dared to treat 
it as of no consequence. But India will remember this challenge and 
will give her answer. 


12. To V. K. Krishna Menon> 


Allahabad 
August 30, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I have to acknowledge receipt of your letters dated 4th, 7th and 27fli 
August. I have already acknowledged receipt of other letters. You can 
find out from your file if any, that you have sent, have so ixt not been 
acknowledged by me. If so, they are probably missing. ' 

You say something about the Indian trade ddegation^ in one of your 
letters. This delegation, I take it, represents big business here and as 
such behaves as big business always does. To some extent it may ex- 
ploit nationalism for its purpose. I know nothing of what has been 
done there and so I cannot say. It is not obvious diat any agreemoat 
tiiat may be arrived at will necessarily be accepted here. But CkNigaess 
4:q>po5ition in the Central Assembly is weak and acts still more weakly. 
Still if there are any obvious defects in the agreement and it means tiie 
ti^iening of the imperial bond, we shall try to criticise and (^ppo^ it 
to that extent. 

About the meeting of the council of the International Pea<x Coo-, 
gress at Geneva on the I3th September, you should certainly attend 
you can manage it. You should attend all such important meetings; 
of die International Peace Congress on behalf of the Congress. 

1. J.N. Cotiapondcnce^ N.M.M.L. 

2. A ddeBstioii bad bem sent to Engbuid to conclude a new apeement to wphce 
that cooduded in 1932, afta tbe Ottawa agreenmit. 

m 
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Some time back I learpt that you were having a conference on civil 
l&erti^ in India on the f7th October. Is this fixed up and do you 
wish me to do anything in regard to it? 

I now come to your proposal for a mass demonstration on India on 
the 24lh October in Trafalgar Square. It is a good idea if you can 
bring it about. As regards Congress flags, it may be possible to send 
you some from here. You have not given me any idea of how many 
you require and of the size they should be. Probably I shall send you 
a iew samples with Ind'ra. Unfortunately our flags are not made pro- 
perly on a mass scale. Something of this kind is being thought of now 
but it will take a little time. 

About portrait banners with likenesses of Indian leaders, I do not 
quite know how you are going to prepare these banners. We have 
hardly any of the kind here. I see no objection in principle to your 
displaying pictures of some leading Congressmen who are ministers. 
However, this need not be overdone. I do not know which of the lea- 
ders you intend to honour in this way. 

You can certainly write a letter to the press on this subject and send 
it to our office here. We shall give it publicity. So far Lohia has not 
heard from you on this subject. 

So far as I know there are not many special banners of the various 
progressive movements in India. Many trade unions have just a red 
flag, sometimes with the hammer and sickle on it. 

Would it be possible for you to get fbe flags made there if we send 
ycMi suitable khadi for the purpose? Of course the flags must be of 
khadi, whether silk or cotton. Silk is expensive. If you could get them 
printed there on the stuff we send, it would be probably cheaper and 
more effective. If you approve of this 'dea, you must let me or Lohia 
know how much of this stuff you would require. 

The making of gramophone records rather frightens me. I have bemi 
rq>eatedly asked by gramophone companies, both foreign and Ind'an, 
fiM such records. One foreign company, I think it is the Columbia, 
made a record in London of a speech from Gandhiji. These people 
have g^ven a lot of trouble and have not fulfilled the financial part of 
arrangements. Partly this was due to the fact that civil disobedi- 
ence having taken place they could not sell their records in India as ffie 
gpfemment mtmv^ed. Ihat particular record, as a matter of fact, 
dealt with some religious topic. 

. Last year I agreed to make a record in English and one h Hindustani 
for a new Indian conqpany.’ Ihey were not great supcessc; but I 


3. See SriteM Wwh, V«L 7, pp. 597-598. 
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bdieve tiiey are on the mailcet. I do not suppose they will be very suit- 
able for foreign consumption, nor are they technically good, but I shall 
try to send the English one to you with Indira. 

This recording business was one of die most exhausting processes that 
I have had to undergo. It sounds simple, just twelve minutes. As a 
matter of hict, I must have spent about three hours in a wretched studio, 
on a hot stufiFy day, in Bombay when even the fans were not allowed 
to work, as they interfered with the recording. > 

Aldiough I do not look forward to a repetition of this experience, I 
might make the attempt if you are keen. Probably the best plaw to 
do it would be Bombay or some other big city. \ 

During the last year I have on three occasions made little taUdes. 
These have been jn Hindustani. The first one was banned by tiie 
government although it was very innocuous. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


13. To Mrs. Duncan Harris' 


Allahabad 
Sqitember 2, 1937 

Dear Mrs. Harris,^ 

I am grateful to you for your letter of July 16th. We welcome and 
appreciate greatly the good wishes of the Women's International 
gue. As you are no doubt aware our national movement stands for the 
removal of all disqualifications that women suffer from and all the hin- 
drances that have been put in their way by law or custom. It has long 
bear our proposal to uuxHporate this as a kind of fundamental right 
in the Indian constitution. 

You are perfectly right in thinking that the real struggle for Indian, 
foeedom is still to come. This struggle, we are convinced, is not an 
isolated phenomenon, but is a part of the world struggle. In foeto days 
when uncertainty prevails all over the world about foe future, and foe 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. Fi5.-7/19J6, p. 245, N.M.M.L. 

2. Guinnaa of the BritiA section of the Women’s International Lei^ Peaqs 
«id fkeedom. 
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clu«i(^ of international war increase, it is well that those who stand for 
peace and freedom should ijboperate with each other. 

'\^th r^ards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. To Sri Prakasa* 


Allahabad 

2.9.1937 


My dear Prakasa, 

Your letter of August 31st. As the money is not sufficient for three 
wells, you would better have two only. 

Bhulabhai and Satyamurti’s attitude regarding the sending of Indian 
troops to China distressed me greatly The other day a German jour- 
nalist came to see me and he said how astonished he had been to read 
the statement of Bhulabhai and Satyamurti. 

About the Federal Court Bill,^ I am afraid I know nothing about it. 
But I suspect that it has elements of danger in that it means accept- 
ing a bit of the federation. I wonder if you could send me a note on 
this which would inform me of the position. 

I am afraid you will have to stick on to the Central Assembly till 
something happens. We all have to stick on. My position is surely 
difficult enough. 

I am going to Bombay on the 7th to see Indira off. From there I 
shall go to Gujarat and e:q)ect to return by the 19th. 

Yours affectionatdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


T. A.I.C.C. File No. P-20/1937, p. 213, N.M.M.L. 

2. In a staiemmt issued on 21 August 1937 they said that they had no objection 
if liidian troops were used foe protection of Indian nationals abroad but in case 
of their employment in the Sino-Japanese war their "sympathy will be with 
those i^ainst whom aggressive imperial encroachment is being carried out under 
one excuse mr other.” 

3. The bill p r op ose d to oonfa upon die federal court the power to ocercise jmis- 
■ dictian more effectivdy over the courts in the provinces. Opposing the biB 

to die Centra Assembly, Sri Prakasa said: “widi the help of this Ml. . .govem- 
' Bsitot h snec^ trying to get our consent indirectly to its scheme of federatkm 
and I ani sorty. to toid that various persons wlm realty ought to know better, 
am betog caug^ to die net” 
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IS. To Bhulabhal Dasal* 


Bombay 
September 12, 1937 


My dear Bhulabhai, 

I have been wanting to write to you for some time past about the des- 
patch of Indian troops to China. When I saw the statement that you 
and Satyamurti issued, 1 was somewhat distressed. This was more be- 
cause of the implications of the statement than of what it anally 
contained. I had no knowledge, of course, at the time and I havb yet 
no knowledge as to the background of the statement and what bad 
happened behind the scenes in the matter. After a few days there were 
so many inquiries about it addressed to me and complaints, and I felt 
also that this despatch of troops was full of risk and danger for us, that 
I decided to issue a statement which you must have seen.® Since then 
1 have had letters from England and press cuttings which go to show 
fliat it has been generally taken for granted that the Congress has agreed 
to the despatch of these troops. It seems to me that this will lead ; to 
complications and great confusion in the public mind both in India and 
in England. The matter is likely to come up before the International 
Peace Conference at Geneva and I have written to them protesting 
against this despatch of troops.® 

The situation between China and Japan is becoming progressively 
worse and there is considerable danger of developments in Eun^>e also. 
It seems to me that we have to be very much on our guard and to lose 
no opportunity to declare that we shall have nothing to do with wars 
and the like which Britain may wage. Our attitude will not merely be 
a native one but perhaps an active one in terms of the Congress reso- 
lution on war danger.* In a day or two I propose to issue a statement® 
suggestittg the holding of protest demonstrations on the Chiiu issue cm 
a fixed day. 

There is the Abyssinia matter also. We can do little about it. But 
still I think we should clearly express our views, whenever possible^ m 

1. A.I.C.C. Fite No. P.L. 16/1937, p. 89. N.M.M.L. 

2. See pp. 611-612. 

3. Jawafaarlal, in fact, had written to Krishna Menon. See po$t, section 13, 13. 

4. TTie resolution passed at the Lucknow Congress in 1936 said that India be 

nude a party to an imperialist war without the consent of her and 

any atten^ to involve her would be reristed. It also disapproved of war pM- 
paraiicms faehig made in the country to create an atmo^iere of war. * 

5. See poit, sectiam 13, item 19. 
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i^rd to toe British Gov^moif s attitude to kick Abyssinia out fropi 
the League. Th^ tried do this at the last League meeting but a 
number of small nations managed to shout loud enough to prevent them. 
Jordon of toe Nevir Zealand delegation played an important part in op- 
posing the British deal. The matter is likely to come up again brfoie 
toe League in a few days’ time. I suppose the so-called representatives 
of India vrill support Britain under instructions from their bosses. I 
have therefore communicated with Jordon telling him that the National 
Congress is entirely opposed to any recognition of Italy’s aggressive 
action in Abyssinia or to the removal of Abyssinia from the League.** 

I am going to Gujarat tonight with Vallabhbhai for a five days’ tour. 
After that I go to Ajmer for a day and then to Allahabad. 

' Yours sincerely, 

Jawaharlal Nehra 

6. Jawaharlal cabled, “National Congress strongly supports continuatioa Ethiopian 
delegation I^gue. Interests peace demand no recognition aggression Ethiopia 
China." 


If. To Cwl Heath* 


‘ Allahabad 
October 7, 1937 


Dear Mr. Heath, 

Thank you for your letter of September 13th.‘ I appreciate the frank- 
ness wito which you have written to me. May I say that I agree with 
you in mmh that you have written and I realise the dangers that 
beset os? 

I can assure you that I shall put no obstruction in toe way of a meet- 
ing wito Lord linlitogow.” Some time back I felt a little diffetentiy 
ntot toe Andaman hunger strike was on. During the continuation ol 

,.1« i-H. . CcMeqxMidence, N.M.MX. 

Z. He wrote: "Once your Indian princes and Uieir federal legislative nominees 
era eotrendied it wiQ be a toe bigger job and in this fight you may conceivably 
be diivea tb some Idiid of revolutionary action. I hope not But if so you 
will have a very difficult India to deal with — all tiie India of privilege and 
power, wfaidi values toe status tpto above all consUerations. . . ." 

3. I&ato had suggested toat Jawaharlal toouU meet the \^oenqr. 

■ : m 
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tiiat strike I did not feel like meeting the Viceroy who was certainly 
partly responsible for the policy towards the Andaman prisoners. 

There is no chance of my going to Europe this year. But I am 
thinking and hoping that next summer I might be able to go fm a 
while. 


Yours very sincmely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


17. The Unity of India’ 


Most Americans, bred up in the democratic tradition, sympathise 
with the struggle for freedom in India. They dislike empire and impe- 
rialism and domination and exploitation of one nation by another. And 
yet they hesitate and are perplexed at the problem of India, and they 
wonder if it is possible to build up a united and progressive nation out 
of the seemingly infinite diversity that makes up the fabric of Indian 
life. They have heard so much of the separatist elements, of the con- 
flicts of religion and culture, of the variety of languages, of the medieval 
conditions in the semi-feudal regions of the Indian states, of social cleav- 
ages, of the general backwardness of Indian life, that doubts assail them 
whether it is possible tO harmonise all these in a free and independent 
India. Can democracy be built up on these insecure foundations? 
Can India stand together and free if British rale was withdrawn? 

These hesitations and perplexities are natural and the doubte and 
questions that give rise to them must be considered by us dispassionately 
and an attempt made to find answers. Freedom for a nation and a 
pec^le may be, and is, I believe, always good in the long run; but in 
the final analysis, freedom itself is a means to an end, that end behi^ 
the raising of those people to higher levels and the general advanoemeixt 
of humanity. In India the vital and most important problem that foces 
us is the appalling poverty of the people. Will political itidependeiwe 
help us to get rid of this as well as of the numerous ills that flow 
from iti 

1. Allahabad, 8 Octoba 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. First printed in 
^ Affmn, Janttuy 1938, and r^rmted with a few riianges in The Unity bf - 
(London, 1941), pp. 11*26. 
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It ^ wdl to lemember^jQiat tiie British have been in ^Eective contiDl 
of India for more than a kfmdied and fifty years and daring this period 
th^ have had almost complete freedom to act in any manna: diey 
diose. Thore was no democratic or any other kind of control, the 
British Parliament being too far away and too ignorant to intervene. 
India was, and is, a rich counby, rich in her agricultural resources, her 
mineral wealth, her human material; only her people are poor. It was 
indeed the wealth of India that attracted hordes of foreign adventurers 
to her shores. With these resources and material and a century and a 
half of unchecked despotism, one is entitled to ask for substantial results. 
During this period Europe has changed out of recognition, Japan has 
transformed herself up with an amazing speed, America has become the 
m(»t advanced and the wealthiest country in the world. But in India 
we have this grinding poverty, and widespread illiteracy, and general 
absence of sanitation and medical relief, and a lack of all the good 
things of life. There are undoubtedly some good works which have 
followed British rule, notably in irrigation, but how little they are com- 
pared to what might have beeni It is idle to blame the people for this 
when those people were allowed no say in the matter. The very back- 
wardness of a people is a condemnation of the government. With 
this patent result of British rule in India, little argument is needed to 
demonstrate its failure. But even admitting its failure, it is true that 
our present problems are no nearer solution. Yet it is well to bear Biis 
in mind, for the very structure of British imperialist rule has been, and 
is, such as to aggravate all our problems and not to solve any of them. 
And because these problems insistently demand solution, we have 
to look for it outside the orbit of the British Empire. 

India is smaller than the United States of America, yet it is a vast 
country in size, and in population it is far larger than Ae U.SA Our 
problems therefore are continental, unlike those of the small countri« 
oi Europe. Till the advent ci modem communications and modem 
methods of transport, it was very difiicult for such a vast area to hold 
tc^ether politically for long. The U.S.A. have grown and developed into 
a powerful unit, despite their vast area, because of this develr^moit in 
tian^KKt and communication. If the U.S.A. had a past history, going; 
bade hundrei^ and thousands of years before modem science and indus- 
try xevolution^ed life, it is exceedingly probable that they would have 
S|i|it up into many small national units, as in Europe. If IndUi 
JuA hetn qdit np politically in the course of her long history, it was 
viaevifabie under the thai existing additions. Yet always the of 
bbe politkal unity of India persisted and kings and onpetors sought to 
realise it Asoka indeed achieved it two thoumnd years ago and built 
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up an empire far greater than that of Britain in India today. Thhi 
empire stretched right into Central Asia and included A^hanistan. Only 
a tiny tip in south India remained outside it, and this because ai the 
horror of war and bloodshed that came over Asoka in the full flood of 
victory and conquest. Many another ruler in the past tried to adueve 
die political unification of India and succeeded in some measure. But 
this desire for a unified political control of the whole country could 
not be realised as the means and machinery were laddng. The coining 
of the British to India synchronised with the development in transport, 
communications and modem industry, and so the British mle succeed- 
ed at last in establishing the political unity of India. i 

This desire for political unity, in India as in other countries before the 
advent of nationalism, was usually the desire of the raler or die con- 
queror, and not of the people as a whole. In India, where for long ages 
there was a large measure of local self-government, the people were far 
more interested in their local freedom and rights than in the machinery 
of government at the top. Kings changed at the top but the newcomer 
respected these local rights and did not interfere widi them. Because of 
this, conflicts between Icings and people did not take place as in Eutoj^, 
and later under cover of this kings gradually built up their autocratic 
power. 

An all-India political unity was thus not possible in the past, but what 
is far more important for us is to see what other more basic unifying 
or separatist features there were in Indian life. This wll help us to 
understand the present and shape the future. Superficial observers of 
India accustomed to the standardisation which modem industry Iw 
brought about in the West, are apt to be impressed too much by ^ 
variety and diversity of India. They miss Ae unity of India, and yet the 
tremendous and fundamental fact of India is her essential unity Arougji- 
out fte ages. Indian history rans into thousands of years, and, of all 
modem nations, only China has ftis continuous and ancient bad^rw^ 
of culture. Five to six ftousand years ago Ae Indus Valley civilisation 
flourished all over northern India and probably extended to Ae souA 
also, and even Aen it was highly developed wiA millenia of growA be- 
hind it. From Aat early dawn of history innumerable peoples, ow- 
querors and settiers, pilgrims and students, have tnddced into Ae Indian 
plaint from Ae highlands of Asia, and they have influenced Indian life 
and oolture and art, but always Aey have been absorbed and assimilated 
by India. India changed by these contacts and she remained essem 
tiaBy her own old self; like Ae ocean Ae received Ae tribnfe of :# 
tiveis, and though she was disturbed often enoo^ and storms- 
1^ over tto sotfeoe of her waters, Ae sea contimied to be Ae sea. 


m 
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It is astonishing to note how India continued successfully this 
of assimilation and adaptatim. It could only do so if the idea of a fun- 
damental unify was so deep-rooted as to be accepted even by the new- 
comer, and if this culture was ‘flexible and adaptable to con- 

ditions. 

Vincent Smith* in his Oxford History of India refers to this: “India* 
bfyond all doubt, possesses a deep underlying unify, far more profound 
than tiiat produced either by geographical isolation or by political suze- 
rainty. That unify transcends tire innumerable diversities of blood, 
colour, language, dress, manners, and sect” 

Sir Frederick Whyte* in The Future of East and West also stresses 
this unify. He refers to the tremendous diversify of India and yet “the 
greatest of all the contradictions in India is that over this diversify is 
spread a greater unify, which is not immediately evident because it fail- 
ed historically to find exprrasion in any political cohesion to malfp the 
country one, but which is so great a reality, and so powerful, that even 
the Mussulman world of India has to confess that it has been deeply 
affected by coming within its influence.” 

■^is background and unify were «sentially cultural; they were not 
religious in the narrow sense of the word. That culture was not exclu- 
sive or intolerant to begin with; it was receptive and adaptable, and 
long ages of pre-eminence gave it deep roots and a solidify which storms 
^Id not shake. It developed an aristocratic attitude which, secure in 
its own strength, could afford to be tolerant and broad-minded. ' And 
this very toleration pve it greater strength and adaptability. iTiere was 
in it, till almost the b^inning of the Christian era, a certain rational- 
ism, something approaching a scientific outiook, which refused to tie 
itself down to dogmas. Trae, this culture and rationalism were largdy 
confined to the upper classes, but they percolated down to the masses 
to some extent. Superstitions and dogmas and many an evil practice 
gradually crept in. Buddhism was a revolt against these. But the old 
U«y irf life ym still powerful, and it is one of the wonders of his- 
tnwy how India succeeded in absorbing Buddhism without any physical 
conflict. Buddhism, which had spread throughout India, and had made 
progress from Western Asia right across Central Asia to the Far East 


2. (1M8-1920); British Civil servant and historian; author of several boda on Indian 
l^story. numisnntics, art and archaeolow. 

2. . (1882-1970); |M«sidient, Indian Lepslatiw Assembly. 1920-25; pofitical adviser 
. -te ^ national government of China, 1929-32; author of Aaa in the TwnOkidt 
Cndftrjf, China and Poni^ Powers and The Future of East and WesA 
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gradually faded out of the land of its birth. The man ndio is supposed 
to be largely respcmsible for this was Shankaracharya, who lived in the 
eighth century after Christ. This amazingly brilliant young man travel- 
led all over India, arguing, debating, convincing large audiences, and 
in a few years (he died at the age of 32 ) changed the mental atmos- 
phere of the country. The appeal was to reason and logic, not to 
force. 

This practice of debate and conference over religious ands other 
matters was common all over India and there are records of (many 
great gatherings from Kashmir in the north to the far south. VVhat- 
ever the political divisions of the country, ideas spread rapidly al^ over 
the land and were hotly debated. India hung together culturally and 
the mental background of the people everywhere was much the same. 
Even the masses in different parts of the country were not dissimilar 
in thought and outlook. The chief places of pilgrimage fixed by 
Shankaracharya were situated at the four comers of India: Badrinath 
in the Himalayas in the north, Rameswaram near Cape Comorin in 
the south, Dwarka in the west overlooking the Arabian Sea, and Puri 
in the east, washed by the waters of the Bay of Bengal. Thus there 
was continuous intercourse between the peoples of the different parts 
of India. India as a whole was their holy land. 

It is interesting to compare the intolerance of Europe in matters 
religious to the wide tolerance prevailing almost throughout history in 
India. Christianity came to India in tiie first century after Christ, long 
before Europe knew much about it, and found a welcome and a home. 
There was no opposition whatever. Even now there are many early 
Christian sects flourishing in India, which were crushed out of existence 
in Europe. There are the Nestorians, and various Syrian Christian 
sects, llie Jews came to India also about eighteen hundred years ago 
or more and were welcomed. They still live their community life and 
parts of an ancient city where they live are supposed to resemble old 
Jerusalem. The Zoroastrians also came to India, driven out from 
Persia, and made tiieir home here, and have flourished ever since. The 
Muslims came first very soon after tire advent of Islam and they found 
ready admittance and welcome and full opportunities of propaigatii!^ 
tbeir faitii. For centuries tiiere was no conflict exoq>t on tibe fomtien; 
it was only when Muslims came as conquerors and raiders that ,&tiae 
was conflict. 

The coming of Muslim rule shook India. For a nhile thoe ym a 
conflict between tiie old badk^mmd and the new, but sorm the old iphh: 
of India began to assert itself and attempts began to be made to find 
a synfoesis the old and the new. Even in r^giori^ miOSt , #Bhi^ 
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s<d>iect of all, this attempt \ps iq)eatedly made, by Nanak,^ Kabir,* and ■ 
olbets. The Muslim rulets g^erally accepted &e badcgiound of Indian 
life and culture, varied by Persian cultural ideas. There was no diffi- 
culty whatever in the adaptation of old Indian arts to new ideas. New 
styles grew up in architecture and painting which were traly a synthesis 
of the two and yet were ess^tially Indian. So also in music. Even 
in dress a certain uniformity crept in, and a common language developed. 

Thus the whole history of India for thousands of years past shows 
her essential unity and the vitality and adaptability of her culture. This 
vitality took her message in art and thought and religion to the Far 
East, it took the shape of great colonizing expeditions to Malaysia, to 
Java and Sumatra and the Philippines and Borneo, and the remains of 
great monuments there, a thousand years old, bear testimony to it. 

Behind this cultural unity, and giving strength to it, was the ceaseless 
attempt to find a harmony between the inner man and his outer environ- 
ment. To some extent this was the medieval outlook of the Middle 
j^cs in Europe, and yet it was probably something more. The profit 
motive was not so obvious and riches were not valued in the same way 
as elsewhere. Unlike Europe, honour was reserved for the man of 
intellect and the man who served the state or society, and the great 
soldier or the rich man took second and third place. Perhaps it was 
this want of stress on the outer environment that made India politically 
weak and backward, when external progress was so rapid in the West. 

This past record of Indian cultural solidarity does not necessarily help 
us today, for it is present conditions that we have to deal ^t^ith, and 
memories of what has been may be of little avail. But though that 
is perfectly true, yet an ancient people have deep roots in the past and 
we cannot ignore them. Both the good and fte bad that we possess 
have sprung from those roots; they give us strengdi and inspiration, 
thc^ also burden us and tie us down to many a harmful tradition and 
evil practice. India undoubtedly deteriorated and the vital urge in her 
began to lessen. Her power to assimilate and absorb became feeblor, 
and the flexibility of her thought and structure gave place to rigidity. 
What was dynamic became more and more static. The rationalism 
aiod the toientffic basis of her thought continued for a favoured few, but 
ioc otilidts irrationalism and superstition held sway. Caste, which was 
a dtviskm of society by occupation, and which was far ftom rigid, deve- 
feped a leaihil rigidity and became the citadel of social reacticm and 

4. ,{H60-1504); the first of the Sikh Gurus. 

5. '(l'MO-1518); a Mushnt wcava whose songs and teachings emphasised ttie 
unify of aD rchgkms. 
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the exploitation the masses. For a long time India vegetated, tiie 
strength had gone oat of her, and it was inevitable that she ^ooM fall 
an easy prey to the better-equipped and mote vital and technkally 
advanced nations of the West. 

lire immediate result of this was the growth of conservatism, a fuitiier 
shrinking inside her shell in self-defence. British rule helped this pro- 
cess by crystallising many a changing custom and giving it the force of 
law. More important in keeping India back was the economic strhcture 
which British rule built up. The feudal Indian state system, the mded 
maharajas and nawabs, and the big landlord system were essentially 
British creations in India. We have them, to our misfortune, still With 
us. But riiis desire of the British rul^ to keep a semi-feudal structure 
in India could not keep back the impact of new ideas and new conditions. 

The British themselves came to the East on the wave of the great 
impulse which the coming of industrialism gave to the world and India 
was inevitably affected by this impulse. For their own purposes and in 
order to entrench themselves, they built railways and the other accom- 
paniments of a modem administration. They tried hard to stop the 
industrial growth of India, desiring to keep her as a producer of raw 
material only and a consumer of British manufactured goods. But the 
industrial revolution had to spread to India, though it came slowly 
because of die obstmction on the part of the government. 

The British gave political unity to India. This was possible now 
owing to the development of communications and transport. It was a 
unity of a common subjection, but it gave rise to the unity of a common 
nationalism, and the idea of a united and free India gripped the people. 
It was not a superficial idea imposed from above, but die natural out- 
come of that fimdamental unity which had been the background of 
Indian life for tiiousands of years. The difference that had crept in. 
was die new emphasis on die political aspect. To combat this, the Bri- 
tish Covemmrat tried to lay stress on die religious differences and adt^- 
ed a policy to encourage them and bring them into conflict with e^ 
other. It has had a measure of success, but nationalism, in India u m 
the other countries of the East, is the dominant urge of the time and 
must triumph. This nationalism is bdng tempered today by the epo^ 
nomic urge, but this is still further removed from the m^ieval oodcidk 
whidi thinks in terms of rel^ious groupings in political aflbits. 

Hie ^owdi the powerful natimialist mov^ait in India, rqptpsoit*: 
ed the National ingress, has demonstrated the political unity nf 
Indip;. Xhiring the last seventeen years vast vpheavals, in the natyace 
a peaceful rebellion, have taken ph^ dirooi^oat the and 
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of &e country, and shaken the foundations of British rule. This volun- 
tary organisation, conunah^g the willing allegiance of millions, has 
played a great role in fbdng the idea of Indian unity in the minds of 
(Hir masses. The capacity for unit«l action and disciplined sacrifke for 
a national ideal which our masses have shown has demonstrated not 
only the probability of Indian unity but its actual existence. In India 
today no one, whatever his political views or religious persuasions might 
b^ thinks in terms other than those of national unity. 

There are differences of course and certain separatist tendencies, but 
even these do not oppose national freedom or unity. They seek to gain 
a qjecial favour for their group and because of this they hinder some- 
times the growth of the nationalist movement. Religious differences 
affect politics less and less, though still sometimes they distract attention. 
There is no religious or cultural problem in India. What is called the 
religious or communal problem is really a dispute among upper class 
people for a division of the spoils of office or of representation in a 
legislature. This wall surely be settled amicably wherever it arises. 

Language is supposed to divide up India into innumerable compart- 
ments and we are told by the census that there are 222 languages or 
dialects in India. I suppose the census of the U.SA. mentions a very 
large number of languages; I think the German census mentions over 
sixty. But most of these languages are spoken by small groups of peo- 
ple or are dialects. In India owing to absence of mass education dialects 
have grown. As a matter of fact India is a singularly unified area, so 
ffir as languages are concerned. Altogether there are a dozen languages 
and these are closely allied to each other. They fall into two groups— 
the Indo-Aryan languages of the north and centre and west, and die 
Dravidian languages of die south and the east. The Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages derive from Sanskrit and if one knows one of diem, it is easy 
to learn another. The Dravidian languages are different, but each one 
of them contains fifty per cent or more words from die Sanskrit The 
dominant language in India is Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu) which is 
already spoken by a huge block of a hundred and twenty millkin peofde 
and is partly understood by scores of millions of others. This language 
. is bound to become die all-India medium of communication, not dis- 
{^cmg the great provindal languages, but as a compulsory second Ian- 
gmige. Witi^ mass educatirm on behalf of the state this will not be 
difficult. ivith talkies and the radio, die range of Hindustani 

ia ipjead The writer of this article has had occasion to addre» 

great mass audiences all over India and almost always, emept m the 
aouthf he has used Hindustani and been undastood. Whateva diffi- 
cult problems Indk has to sdve, and they aremany, it is dear diat the 
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language problem is not one of tiiem. This is already well on the way 
to Solution. 

It will thus be seen that the forces working for Indian unity are for- 
midable and overwhelming and it is difficult to conceive of any separa- 
tist tendency which can break up this unity. Some of the major Indian 
princes might represent such a tendency, but they flourish not ftmn 
their own inherent strength, but because of the support of the British 
power. When that support goes, they will have to surrenda to the 
wishes of their own people, among whom the sentiment of national 
unity is widespread. 

This does not mean that our problems are easy of solution. They 
are very difficult, as every major problem in the world today is difficult, 
and probably their solution will depend on international as well as on 
national factors. But the real problems of India, as of the rest of the 
world, are economic, and they are so interrelated that it is hardly possible 
to tackle them separately. The land problem is the outstanding ques- 
tion of India and without revolutionary changes in our agriculture and 
land system it is difficult to see any final solution of it Feudal relics 
and the big landlord system are hindrances to development and will 
have to go. The tiny holdings, averaging a fraction of an acre per 
person, are uneconomic and wasteful and too small for the application 
of scientific methods of agriculture. Large-scale state and collective or 
cooperative farms must be established instead, and this cannot be done 
so long as the vested interests in land are not removed. Even when 
this is done the vast urban and rural unemployment will not be reduced. 
For that, as well as for other obvious reasons, we must push toe indus- 
trialisation of the country. This again requires the development of social- 
services— education, sanitation, etc. And so toe problem becomes a vast 
many-sided one affecting land, industry and all departments of life, and 
it can only be tackled on a nationally planned basis with no vested in- 
terests to obstruct our planning. Therefore many of os think that a 
socialist structure is necessary for in no other way can such planniiog 
be organised and pushed through. 

But then toe vested interests come in— there lies the real difficulty 
and conflict Far toe greatest of these is the City of London, rq>iesent- 
ing British finance and industry, and the Government of India is but 
a shadow of it when vital interests are concerned. There are toe kn- 
pierial services and Indian vested interests also, toe princes and others. 
The new constitution in India, though giving a certain levoage in toe 
provinces owing to toe extension of toe electorate, is essentially desi^ 
ed to protect these special interests and ke^ British impeiialim in India 
intact. Even in toe provinces real power rests with toe Governors arid 
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the revenues are hugely mortgaged to these interests. Such strei^;th as 
there is behind the provincial governments comes &r more {rmn fte 
organised national movementr^n from the constitution Act. Fear of 
conflict widi this movement, resulting possibly in Ihe suspension of tiie 
constitution, prevents too much interference with the provincial govern* 
ments. But the position is essentially unstable and conflicts are inherent 
in it. Besides, under the financial provisions and reservations it is not 
possible to undertake any really big schemes of social reform. 

But the proposed federal structure is far the worst part of the con- 
stitution as it gives permanence to the feudal Indian states and, in addir 
tion, gives them some power to interfere in the affairs of the rest of 
India. The whole conception of a union of imperialism, feudalism and 
democracy is incapable of realisation and can only mean the entrench- 
ment of all the reactionary elements in India. It must be remembered 
that the Indian state system is over a hundred years old and it has con- 
tinued more or less unchanged during this past century. During this 
period Europe and the world have changed past recognition and it is a 
monstrous imposition that we should be permanently saddled with these 
feudal relics which prevent all growth. Hence the fierce opposition to 
the federal structure and the constitution Act as a whole. 

The National Congress stands for independence and a demoaatic 
state. It has proposed that the constitution of a free India must be 
framed, without outside interference, by a constituent assembly elected 
on an adult franchise. That is the democratic way and there is no 
other way, short of revolution, which may bring anything in its train. 
An assembly elected by adult franchise will represent the people as a 
whole and will be far more interested in the economic and social pro- 
blems of the masses than in the petty communal issues which aff^ 
small groups. Thus it will solve without much difficulty the communal 
and other like problems. It will not solve so easily the economic pro- 
blems, but the clash of interests there is similar to that found all over 
the world. In the world-wide conflict of ideas and politics, India stands 
for democracy and against fascism and the totalitarian state. She stands 
for peace and cooperation between nations and ultimately the building 
up of a world order. 

Win an independent India be strong enough to protect herself from 
outside aggression and invasion? If India is strong enough to ^in her 
fteedom from British imperialism, which has so long been entrenched 
in her soil, it seems to follow that she wfll also be strong enou^ to 
resist fresh aggression. The strength of a nation is a rdative affair, 
d^iiending on a host interna] and external factors. Most indqien- 
'<4eat ocNint^ today are not stror^ erua^ to stop by themselves the 
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aggression of a great power. Even a great power might succumb to a 
combination of other powers. Probably the U.S.A. is the only country 
which is so fortunately situated and is so strong in every way as to 
resist successfully almost any hostile combination. The olbeis depend 
for their independence partly on their own strength, hut more so on a 
combination of circumstances. It is a precarious position, full of risk 
and danger, when world war darkeiis the horizon. 

India will of course take all necessary steps to strengthen her defence 
and she has the industrial and other resources to do so. Her policy will 
be one of friendship to her neighbours and others and she will avoid 
conflict. The National Congress has already declared that in the evait 
of Britain being involved in an imperialist war, India will not be a party 
to it. There is no doubt that India can build up an efficient defence 
apparatus. Her army today, though lacking in Indian officers, is con- 
sidered an efficient force. 

Who might be the aggressor against India? It is hardly likely that 
any European nation will embark on this rash adventure, for each coun- 
try in Europe fears its neighbour. Soviet Russia, for purposes of aggres- 
sion, is definitely out of the picture; she is wedded to a policy of inter- 
national peace, and India fulfils no want of hers. Afghanistan and the 
border tribes are also out of the question. Our policy towards them 
will be one of close friendship and cooperation, utterly unlike the “for- 
ward policy” of the British which relies on bombing combatants and 
non-combatants alike. But even if they were hostile and aggressive, 
they are too backward industrially to meet a modem army outside their 
own mountains. 

Japan is mentioned as a possible aggressor, and it is said that milita- 
rists in Japan dream of Asiatic and even world dominion. Perhaps so, 
but before they can approach India they will have to crush and absorb 
the whole of ^ina, an undertaking which most people think is utterly 
beyond their capacity, and one which will involve at some stage conflict 
with other great powers. How can Japan come to India? Not over- 
land. Deserts and the Himalayas offer an ^ective barrier and not even 
air fleets can come that way. By sea the route is long and intricate and 
full of danger as nanow straits have to be passed. Japan's invasion of 
India can only be a practical proposition if China has been completely 
crushed, and ffie U.SA., the Soviet Union and England have been 
effectively humbled. That is a large undertaking. 

Thus we see that normally speaking there is no great or obvious dai^ger 
of external invasion. Still we live in an abnormal world, full of wars 
and a^resskm, when international law has ceased to be and treaties 
and undesbdd^ have no valu^ and an unabashed gangsterism prevails 
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among nations. We realise that anything may happen in this epoch of 
levpiution and wars, and the only thing to be done to protect onesdf 
is., to rely on one’s own strehgth as well as to have a policy of peace. 
Risks have to be taken whatever the path we follow. We are prepared 
to take diem. There is indeed no other way. 

We do not underestimate the difficulties before us. We have a hard 
task, hard because of external opposition, harder still because of our owii 
weaknesses. It is always more difficult to fight one’s own failings than 
the strength of the adversary. We have to do both. We have social 
evils with the authority of long tradition and habit behind them. We 
have the elements which have gone to build up fascism in other countries. 
We have inertia and a tame submission to fate and its decrees. But 
we have also a new awakening of the vital spirit of India. The static 
vegetative period is over and a hunger for change and the ending of 
their misery and poverty has seized the masses. The world is shak^ 
by war and alarms of war and no one knows what horror and inhuman 
cruelty and destruction of human prc^ess the future holds for us. But 
whatever that may be, India will no longer be merely a passive instru- 
ment of destiny or of another’s will. 

In the subconscious mind of India there is much questioning, a 
struggle and a crisis. As of old, it seeks a synthesis of the past and the 
present, of the old and the new. It sees the new industrial civilisation 
marching irresistibly on; it distrusts it and dislikes it to some extent 
for it is an attack against and an upheaval of so much that is old; yet 
it has accepted it as an inevitable development. But still it seeks to syn- 
thesise it with its own fundamental conceptions, to find a harmony be- 
tween the inner man and this everchanging outer environment. That 
harmony is strangely lacking in the world today and all of us sed; 
blindly for it, and till we find it we shall have to march wearily throng 
Bie deserts of conffict and hatred and mutual destruction. 
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18 . To Mahatma GandhP 


Allahabad 
November 3, 1937 


My dear Bapu, 

I have just spoken to Pantji on the telephone and he informs me that 
the situation in Cawnpore is not so bad as he had feared.® I am tiio®- 
fore staying on in Allahabad for two days and am going to Cawnpore 
on the 6th.- 

One of the Andamans’ prisoners, Biswanath Mathur,® recently released 
from Hazaribagh jail, has seen me here. He was released ^bout 10 days 
ago. He went to Delhi to interview B. K. Dutt, another Andamans’ 
prisoner. Dutt, as you will remember, is well known as the companion 
of Bhagat Singh in the Assembly Bomb Case. In this case he was sen- 
tenced to 10 years. But subsequently he was sentenced to a life term 
in the conspiracy case with Bhagat Singh in Lahore. Mathur informs 
me that Dutt is in a very bad way. He is not only physically ill with 
various troubles but mentally he is in a state of extreme neurosis and 
desperation. He is practically in solitary confinement in Delhi, there 
being no other political prisoners there. Quite apart from the question 
of release, a suggestion was made to me that it would be a good thing 
if he was transferred to a Bihar jail. He would probably get better treat- 
ment there as well as companions. Also such relatives as he possesses 
live in Jamshedpur and he could easily have interviews with them. I 
understand that he has had no interview with relatives for a long time. 
I do not know what can be done in this matter as he is under the Delhi 
Government. Perhaps the Bihar Government might suggest his trans- 
fer in view of the fact that his relatives live in Bihar. I am sending a 
copy of this letter to Rajendra Babu. 

Your affectionatdy, 
Jawahatlal 


1. Rajendia Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 

2. 5,000 mill workers went on strike as a protest against alleged rictimisation and 
the breach of the agreement reached between the millowners and tiie Mandooi 
Sabha on 9 August 1937. 

3. (b. 1914); a Congressman of Gaya; imprisoned for four years ftora 1933 fn 
the Andamans for his part in the Gaya conspiracy case; later joined Cdiimntttist 
Parly. 
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19. To V.K. Krishna Manon* 

f ^ Allahabad 

December 20, 1957 


My dear Krishna, 

I returned from Assam about a week ago and I have been so frightfully 
busy with all manner of odd things during this period that I have bear 
unable even to open my correspondence. This is a bad state of affairs 
and cannot be allowed to continue. But meanwhile I am rather at sea. 
I am writing briefly to you without any reference to your last letter, 
just to tell you that I am alive. 

Lothian is here. I had a long talk with him today and we are likdy 
to meet again. Of course he is intent on pushing federation. But men 
like him do not make very much difference here in spite of their able 
and tactful approach. Dangers come from other quarters. As a matter 
of fact, federation is still a far off affair and our immediate problems are 
overwhelming. There are many things that are happening here which 
distress me greatly. It is difficult even to write about them unless I 
write an essay. \^en in Assam I had a cable from Cripps and MeUor 
asking for an article for The Tribune on the present situation which 
seemed to them puzzling. Of course it is puzzling, though in essence 
it is clear. Yet it is difficult for me, holding the position I do, to write 
frankly on the subject at present. I have to observe a certain discipline. 
Probably I shall write frankly enough later. Meanwhile the Congress 
is nearing an internal crisis. Probably this will come to a head at the 
Haripura session. There are all manner of confusing problems, not the 
least of which is a sudden outburst of intense conununalism, fanned by 
the Muslim League 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahailal 


li fitt, CntoixiBdeace, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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20. To Agatha Harrison' 


Allahabad 
December 23 , 1937 


Dear Agatha, 

Forgive me for not acknowledging some of your letters. My tour in 
Assam cut me off completely from my correspondence and since my 
return I have been hard put to it to deal with the piles of lettos ttiat 
awaited me 

Lord Lothian is here at present and I have had two long talks widi 
him, each extending to three hours or so. I am likely to meet him 
again tomorrow before he goes. The talks were of course very friendly 
but there was the difference in approach and in objectives 

All manner of irritating problems are cropping up here and it is difE- 
cult to say how things shape themselves during the next few months. 
The next Congress at Haripura is likely to be a trying affair. Apart 
from other considerations and purely from the personal point of view, 
I am looking forward greatly to being relieved of this presidentship busi- 
ness. It has been an exhausting thing. I do not suppose it will make 
very much difference so far as work and worry are concerned but it will 
be something to be relieved of a number of routine activities. Subhas 
Bose is likely to be the next President and I do not envy him the job, 
I hope his health will stand up to it. 

With all good wishes for the New Year, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 


21. Tha Need for Indian Independence' 


I welcome the demonstration organized for Indian independence in 
Ltmdon. The independence of India has become a vital problem not 
only for India, but for England and tiie world. 

1. Allahabad, 29 January 1938. Message for the demonstration fca India's inde- 
pendence held in London on 30 January 193S. The Hinduttm TfotSf, 
30 January 1938. 
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Only on the basts of this independence can the Indian problem be 
solved and only on this bas^ India can contribute her proper share fca. 
world peace. Only then cah normal and friendly relations devidop 
between India and England. To delay this inevitable solution is to add 
to the insecurity of the world. 

India can never agree to an 3 ^hing short of independence, but this 
independence includes fullest cooperation in world order and real col- 
lective security. 

It does not mean hostility to the British people, but the basis of a real 
cooperation for peace and human progress. 


22. To Bhagavan Das' 


Allahabad 
January 31, 1938 


My dear Babu Bhagavan Das, 

Your letter of the 28th has just come. I hasten to reply to it though 
I am afraid must write hurriedly and can hardly do justice to the 
subject. 

First of all I must point out to you that there has been no vital alter- 
ation in the old independence pledge.^ The phrase you have drawn 
attention to — “India must sever the British connection”— formed part (rf 
the original 1930 pledge and has remained there ever since. In fact die 
whole first paragraph of the new pledge is bodily taken, without the 
slightest alteration, from the old pledge. The remaining paragraphs of 
the old pledge dealt in detail with the political, econrnnic, cultural 
and spiritual injury caused to India by British rule, and finally there was 
an appeal for civil disobedience, which started soon afterward with the 
salt laws in 1930. These remaining paragraphs have been left out now 
simply because we wanted to make the pledge short and concise and 
details were considered unnecessary at this stage. They were not left 
out because we disagreed with them in any way. The reference to an 
immediate can^aign of civil disobedience was also out of place at 
present. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-100/1937, pp. 53-55, N.M.M.L. 

2. Eiqtressing; his fear over a seeming diange in the pledge decided upon by the 
Congress Working Committee in Bombay in January 1938, Bhagavan Das wrote 
to hbhaima Gan^ and Jawaharlal: “Any sudden severance of all omnectibn 

\ between toe two countries is lOcely to mean betnendous turmoil and bloodtoed 
in Indift/* 
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You will thus observe that no real change has been made in the 
pledge. It rraiains as it was and as it has b^ repeated on countless 
occasions and by millions of people. 1 am surprised to find that you 
or Gandhiji should think otherwise. Gandhiji’s idea that Puma Swaraj 
was not specified in this way is also not based on fact.® 

The whole idea underlying ‘independence’ and the severance of the 
British connection is that we cannot have full freedom within the scope 
of the British group of nations, even though it might gradually change 
its character. There can be and there should be no complete independ- 
ence in the sense of isolation from the rest of the world. But ind^en- 
dence for us means opportunities for fuller cooperation with the other 
countries, including the British group. Any form of Dominion Status 
means our hanging on to a group which stands as a group opposed to 
other groups. It thus prevents real world cooperation for which we 
stand. The British group is by no means a progressive group and even 
during the last few years it has played a definitely reactionary role in 
world affairs. In Indian affairs it is frankly imperialistic. Why should 
we ally ourselves with a group which is reactionary today in Ae hope 
that it may shed its reactionary character in the future? When it gets 
rid of this imperialistic outlook we shall welcome it and offer it our 
cooperation, as we shall offer it to any other country working along 
right lines for world peace and order. We shall work with all our 
strength for the evolution of a world order. 

In spite of the relative independence of the British dominions, it is 
Downing Street and Whitehall that determine British foreign policy, 
and they have determined it in a way which has encouraged reaction in 
Europe and elsewhere. I disapprove strongly of this policy and in no 
event am I going to agree to India being made a pawn in the British 
imperialistic game, in war or otherwise. 

In the economic sphere also, India is bound hand and foot to British 
interests, and any form of Dominion Status that I can conceive of will 
protect these interests and we shall remain hangers-on of tire City 
London. 

It is conceivable of course that all ffiis will ultimately go. It is possi- 
ble that force of circumstances will make England adr^t socialism. 
When that happens we shall welcome it and co(q>eiate in full measure 

3. Replying to Bhagavan Das on 22 January 1938 on behalf of Mahatma GaaAi, 
Mahadeva Desai wrote that Mahatma Gaitdhi “does not Brink Brat Bte Work- 
ing Committee has any authority to alter Bie pledge, for the siii^le leasen lliat 
the pledge is based on Bre Congress objective of Pooma Swanj, which hm 
irot yet been defined....’’ 
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mtii l^e new England. But why think in tenns of a British group or 
an Indo-British group only? ^ Why not in terms of a group of advanced - 
nations cooperating together lor the common good? 

I am Convinced that we cannot have any normal or peaceful rdations 
with Britain till the imperial link is severed and India is really indepen* 
dent. Only then can we think in terms of forging new links with 
England and other countries based on a different outlook and for a dif- 
ferent purpose. The logic of our recent history, present circumstances, 
as well as the possibilities of the future, point only this way. The psy- 
chological background of our struggle leads to this inevitable conclu- 
sion. I accept therefore, with all its implications, the phrase in our 
pledge— ‘sever the British connection’. Indeed I think it is the very 
essence of that pledge, and without it the words ‘complete independ- 
ence’ or ‘Puma Swaraj’ would have little meaning. 

But what is equally important is for us to remember that we are aim- 
ing at world cooperation and world order. Our independence will be a 
-step tor us in that direction. 

If you so wish it, you can certainly send your letter and Gandhiji’s to 
the press. But if you do so, I suggest that this letter of mine should 
be sent along with them. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. To Bhagavan Das* 


Allahabad 
February 8, 1938 


My dear Babu Bhagavan Das, 

Your letter® of the 3rd February. 

I hardly think that it is necessary for the Congress to reconsider this 
question. As a matter of fact I ^ve discussed this matter in sevoral 
statements and essays of mine, in England and in India, and made it 
quite cl^r that we shall gladly cooperate with Britain if the conditions 

1. A.I.C.G. File No. G-100/1937, p. 61, N.M.M.L. 

2. Virile thanking Jawaharlal for clarifying the issue, Bhagavan Das wanted it 
dearfy stated in the pledge that “while India must scva connection widi im- 
perialist and ^loiting BriWin, this does not mean complete and otecondlable 
srparatioa from foitani.'’ 
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of true cooperation exist I have also made it clear tiiat sevenince of 
the present British connection is an essential preliminary for sudt co- 
operation. We seek a larger cooperation which might include many 
countries. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharkl Nehru 


24. Rejoinder to Lord Zetland’ 


Let his Lordship note that the nineteenth century method of relying on 
high sounding declarations is gone by and today in the twentieth cen- 
tury India has gained so much in strength that it will not be allured 
by such offers.® 

A federation imposed on India against her will would prove dangerous 
also to Britain. 

1. Poona, JO May 19J8. The Tribune, J1 May 19J8. 

2. Referring to the aitidsms of the federal scheme, Zetland declared in his speech 
of 27 May 19 J8 that, though it may be possible to accommodate the reasonable 
requirements of both the provinces and the states, no such change could be 
considered till the federation had come into operation. 


25 . India and the World Perspective’ 


Smne six or seven days ago I was invited to a Muslim conference at 
Mhow. About thirty thousand people were present and 1 told them 
that it was the last time I would be speaking before leaving for England. 
But within these few days many engagements came up and I had 
to speak so often. I am afraid that before I sail I may have to speak 
several times more.® 

Let me thank you, the citizens of Bombay, for the expessiem of your 
affection. You have presented me with many sweet-sraellmg ffoww, 

1. Speedi.at Bombay, 31 May 1938. From The Bondxiy CkrmHele, 1 June W3&, 

2. Jawaharlal kft fpr a tow of Europe on 2 June. 1938. 
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The fragrance of the flowers will fade soon, but die sweetness of jioar 
aff^tion will endnie long yvith me. 

I have no definite programme because the condition of the world 
today is strange and ever-changing. The problems of India will be ever 
in my mind and I will study them in the context of world a&irs. Un- 
less one looks at the domestic problems in that light, one cannot 
understand them in their true perspective. If one looks ahead and far- 
ther away, problems nearer home would appear small and not so impor- 
tant as they seem. 

Take for instance the Hindu-Muslim problem. Many people get 
excited about it. But if they look at the world they will find that it 
is nothing very new. In Egypt, Palestine and Iran there are similar pro- 
blems though they are not known by the same name. It has nothing 
to do with religion. Such problems arise in all lands, where there is 
foreign rule. 

I do not suggest that we should throw the blame on the fordgn mle 
in this manner and forget our own weaknesses. But what I feel is that, 
if we look at the problem from the world point of view, the veil would 
be tom from it and we would see it tmly as it is, as a purely political 
problem, which has no connection whaboever with religion. On the 
other hand, from a nearer view it looks like a problem of jobs and seats. 

We cannot devise a cure unless we know the nature of the disease. 
We are suffering from two kinds of illness, one is common to all the 
world, the other peculiar to ourselv«, and both these are inextricably 
mixed up. 

The British Government has been with us for 150 years. At present 
we are engaged in a life and death struggle with British imperialism. 
Therefore, we must understand what this empire is, how it arose and 
how it spread, and why it is in decadence now. 

Many empires have come and gone, but flie nature of the present-day 
empires is very different. The British Empire is an empire of com- 
merce and finance. The crowned heads are mere outward symbols. The 
reality behind these symbols is the reality of big businera. 

We look at the Governors and Viceroys and think they form the 
government. Bdiind them there is the Secretary of State. But even 
tire Secretary of State is a mete dummy. Real powa lies in the hands 
o{ the ma:drants and the capitaHsts. 

This e^^lains the provision in the new constitution prohilntit^ dm 
jrassirtg of saty discriminatory legislation against British interests. All 
sorts of obsta^ are being laid in the path of erqpansicm <rf the sh^ 
pmg trade of India. We ate suppr^ed to have a new gfovemment, bk 
v Vte are dtadded and bound from afl sMes. 
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I wdcomc ti»e plain nthaance of Lord Zedani 
one thing dear, namdy. that there is an ocean of di^cc 
the British and Indian viewpoints. The Hanputa is very dwt 

on the point.* We are not opposed to the 

the question is one of the kind of federation. Is it to be a federation 

of free India or slave India? . , ^ ah- m 

In the federation, as envisaged in the Government of Inma ® 
the real power is reserved to Britain. Moreover, it attempts to duh 
together the partly democratic British Indian provinces wtii statw tirafe 
am at least a century and a half bdimd the times. One cannot yokel 
together a horse and a tortoise. If Lord Zetland does not un^tand\ 
this fact, it is his misfortune, but Ae Congress position is quite plain , 
and it will do everything in its power to secure its ob^bve. 

We stand for full freedom. We stand for a constitution framed by 
a constituent assembly of Ae elected representatives of the people. In 
the framing of this constiAtion neither Lord Zetland nor Ae Bnteh 
Parliament will have any voice. That is our demand and as long as our 
demand is'not met, Ae Indian problem wfll not be solved. 

We should derive inspiration from Ae stirring call given to his coim* 
trvmen by Kemal Pasha by getting Ae following words inscribed on Ae 
monument of freedom at Ankara: “Turk, be proud, work, have 

confidence^’. • • Tn. 

The Congress has fought many battles and won some victories. 1 he 

recent crisis in Orissa.* U.P., Bihar, as well as the clove boycott,* have 
shown the mass support behind the Congress. There was a day when 
Indians had to walk in shame in foreign lands. But today we can go 
to Aose places with some pride. Though we have not achiwed free- 
dom, we have shown Aat we have Ae courage to fight British impe- 
rialism and our achieving full freedom is only a question of time. 


3, Sec p. 379. ^ / 

4. The Congress ministry in Orissa had decided to resign from 5 May 193o m 
protest against the appointment as acting Governor of J.R. Dam, the reverm e 
Gommissioiier, during the period the Governor of the proi^ce was to 

on leave. The aisis was avated when the Governor decided not to procerf 
on kavc. Earlier, in Apdl 1938, the Congress Workmg Committee had passed/ 
a resolution stating; "Tt is difficult for the Ministers to act ^ Miaisteif W 
those who have been their subordinates and who might have Adkn Into 


favour with them” ^ 

5, The revised proposals of the Zanzibar authorities for controlluig the expm 
trade in eJove* bad not satirfied flic Indian coaniOTfnity and in sympafty with 
thwi die boycott of dove trade Was resorted to % die budnets conmnmify 


in India. 
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Working Committee has passed a resolution about an 

ambuknce to China .• Today thousands of people are being lolled in 
pwm and whole cities are being annihilated. The Chinese are fight- 
ing bravely. Though I am aware of the military power of Japan, I 
have kn^ all along that the Chinese cannot be beaten easily. 

In ftis wax, China has suffered greatly and Japan too will have much 
to suffer. I am very sorry for that. I have no ill wfll or hatred against 
. Japanese people, but the Japanese Government has so far 
im^ahst powers to the extent of dragging its country into war. 

China and India are bound together by cultural ties. India has given 
to China her religion. It is but proper that Indians should express their 
sohdanty with the Chinese people by sending an ambulance unit. 


‘ iSa ** meeting hdd in Bombay from 15 to 19 May 

yjo ^pomted a oonunittee under the presidentship of Dr. Jmaj Mehta to 
^ to send a motor ambulance unit with Uecessaiy ckwton and 
^ Chinese National Government under the diarge erf Dr. Madw i 
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SRI LANKA 


1. 8riL«ik«> 


Ceylon is bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh and yet, of recent, the 
cries of “Ceylon for the Ceylonese” there and of retaliation here have 
been raised. These are narrow and separating cries and, whatever their ulti- 
mate effect, they leave behind a bitter taste in the mouth. Every think- 
ing man, both in Ceylon and in India, must pause and consider that 
no word or act of his may spread bitterness between the two countries 
that have lived and are continuing to live in most intimate relations of 
culture and trade. In the past, India and Ceylon have had enriching 
cultural exchanges of language and literature and thought lasting up to 
modem times. Today, the Indian element forms over 15% of Ceylon's 
population and the country's trade with India easily comes first on the 
list Then, why these cries and who raises them? Over 7 lakh Tamil 
coolies on the plantations and estates and the Malayalee domestic ser- 
vants are in no way harmful to Ceylon's economic interests and do not 
enter into competition with Sinhalese labour. The lot of Tamil labour 
exploited by British estate owners is too sordid to excite die envy of the 
Sinhalese. Labour's interests do not clash and the reasons for the anti- 
Indian propaganda in Ceylon are to be found in more important and 
influential quarters. 'The Indian traders and bankers have hit their 
British colleagues rather hard and there is some competition between 
<he Indian and the Sinhalese petty curios-dealing businessmen. And so in 
the sectional interests of a handful of traders and bankers and shop- 
keepers, die rdations of two countries, who are so singularly united in 
their destiny by their past and their present state, are sought to be 
poisoned. 

India will have nothing to do with diis vicious propaganda. She re- 
cerises Ceylmi as of her own self and respects her political individua- 
lity. She is desirous to encourage trade with Ceylon and diere can be 
no talk of erection of hostile trade barriers. I only hope that die 
Shthaltte perqile will likewise recognise diat Indian and Sinhalese inter- 
ests do not clash and diat the oppressor of both rff our peqites is 
in^erialkm.' Only die continued amity of die two per^la will 

;i. Anabkbad, 8 Maiih 1957. }.N. Ptpm, NJd.ML. 
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ensure that Trincomalee, which the British have fortified as an air and 
naval base, shall not be used in defence of British capital and trade but 
shall act as the strong arm to protect the reconstruction of the Sinha- 
lese and the Indian nations. 


2. Burma and Sri Lanka' 


Burma has recently been politically separated from us^ and Ceylon has 
long functioned as a separate unit of the British Empire. But whatever 
the exigencies of British imperial policy might demand, India and Burma 
and Ceylon can never forget the cultural and commercial bonds that 
have tied them for thousands of years. The political shape of the coun- 
tries has changed repeatedly during this long span of years but our deep 
attachment has continued and will continue. It will continue, among 
other reasons, because today we have to face essentially the same pro- 
blem and the same opponent. That opponent is British imperialism and 
that problem is how to free our people. All over the world events are 
marching apace covering in a few short years the track of centuries, and 
imperialism, allying itself to fascism, struggles to maintain itself. But 
it struggles in vain, for the freedom of the peoples; of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, as of the rest of the world, cannot long be delayed. 

In this struggle between the mighty forces of imperialism and national- 
ism and social freedom, British policy is ever trying to weaken us by 
introducing fissiparous tendencies and by diverting our attention to 
minor conflicts which it encourages. We must beware of this and we 
must not permit ourselves to become tools of British imperialism. The 
separation of Burma has an inner and wider significance which must 
not be missed. It is in furtherance of British imperial preparations in 
the East for the world crisis which already overshadows tiie horizon. 
Burma has special importance because of its ofl. A little bq^nd it, 
Singapore, with its strategic position and powerful naval base, com- 
mands the routes between the East and the West. Trinccnnalee in 
CeylcHi has developed into a naval and air base of tiie first importanoe. 

1. Statement to die press, Allahabad, 11 March 1937. The Leader, 14 IMtorch 
1937. Reprinted in EighUen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 161-1^ 

2. Actmg OD the Simon Ckimmissioa's recommendation, the Act of 193$ pmvi^ 

for separation of Burma from the rest of the country, and this came htto eSpet 
on 1 1937. 
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These are the dominating facts of the situation and behind and over- 
shadowing them is the fbreat of world war. We must consider our 
smaller problems in relation to them. 

Both in Burma and Ceylon cries have been raised about Indians ex- 
ploiting the pbiple of the country. Curiously enough those who are 
tdling us about this most frequently are representatives of British impe- 
rialism and British commerce who have exploited our countries systema- 
tically and pitilessly for generations and reduced our people to a state of 
appalling poverty. They want to preserve this monopoly of exploitation 
and because Indian businessmen have entered into some competition 
witii them in certain fields of activity, they have tried to embitter the 
relations of Indians with the Burmese and the Ceylonese. Conflicts are 
arising where none existed and tarifFs and trade wars might naturally 
follow, as they are doing in the rest of the world. That would be the 
height of absurdity. If India put on a duty on coconuts from Ceylon,, 
how would Ceylon fare? Ceylon’s trade with India is easily first on the 
list, so also Burma's. Any trade conflicts between us would inevitably 
injure all concerned. 

But why should there be conflict? Not only do we have out long 
cultural background to unite us, but our political and larger commer- 
cial interests do not clash. Labour interests also do not come into any 
real conflict. It may be that certain trades come into occasional com- 
petition but diey do not affect the larger interests much and such com- 
petition is easily capable of adjustment. 

We want, of course, to protect our nationals wherever they might be. 
We want them to have fair play; we want the dignity of India to be 
respected in them even though they may be poor workers or coolies. 
We may not have the power to protect them effectively today, but we 
have the will and we shall soon have the power. But our conception 
of nationalism is not that of an aggressive racialism ignoring and over- 
riding others’ rights. We want peace and cooperation wiffi our nei^- 
bours for our mutual benefit and advantage. We want to encouia^ 
trade and contacts and are opposed to the erection of trade barriers, 
except when unavoidable circumstances may force us to do so. 

This general policy of peace and friendliness will govern our relatkms 
with all our neighbours and others who respect our tights and freedom. 
But Burma and Ceylon are more to us than neighbours; th^, are bits oi 
ouisdves, almost b^e of our bone, flesh of our flesh. How can we 
tom against each other, whatever ha{^ns? Let them realise diat wei, 
in Indis, will have nothing to do with die vicious pic^ganda that sepa- 
tmd embitters. We recognise fully that both Burma and CeyUm 
hav^ i^ir sqiaiate political entities and indivnhialities. Ihqr l^ve 

' ^ 7 '' 
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to consider it. I shall hand over to him your letter. I understand that 
in his reply to Mr. Aluwihare he pointed out that any disciiminatKm as 
regards franchise or otherwise against the settled Indian p^ulation 
would be highly unfair. Naturally he could only deal with &e prind* 
pies involved and not with the details of the legislation. He will write 
to you in answer to your letter. 

It is always desirable in such conflicts not only to adhere to principles 
and to protect the rights of our countrymen abroad but also to adopt 
a friendly attitude towards the people of the country and to seek 
arrive at a satisfactory compromise. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


VISIT TO BURMA 


5. India and Burma* 


I have come to Burma in two capacities, in my individual capadty as 
a person who has long wished to visit Burma, and as the head of a 
great organisation. I have brought to flie people of Burma the good- 
wiU and afFection of the people of India. Whatever may befall us, the 
people of Burma can rest assured of tiie goodwill and affection of India. 

India and Burma have been united by ancient bonds for over 2,000 
years and, despite separation, nothing can break that living link and the 
numerous other links of art and culture. People talk about the politi- 
cal separation of Burma and are worried over it. I want you to look 
upon the relations between India and Burma in the right perspective— 
the perspective of 2,000 years’ contact. 

Burma and India must carry on together though they are now politi- 
cally separated by England. Cooperation and the preservation di a 
friendly spirit between Indians and Butmans must alrvays be sougjit by 
all those who believe in the welfrre of the people belonging to these 

1. JawiAadd visited Burma from 6 May to 20 May 1937. This was a 0}; 
aa address presented to him at a {wblic meetmg in Rai^oon on 7 May 1$37> 
Piom The HMu, 12 May 1937. 
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countries. We must abo condemn most strongly the policy of the im; 
perialists who want to exploit the masses and the nationals of the sub- 
jugated countries for their own benefit. 

I am very tiiankful to you for the honour you have shown to me 
welcoming me to your great country. I want to tell you how very 
fascinated I used to feel by your country when as a young boy I 
had an opporunity to read books about Burma. It is only today that 
my desire has been fulfilled. In your address you have referred to my 
sacrifices for India’s freedom. I, however, want to tell you tiiat it is not 
only I who has made sacrifices for India’s struggle. Many Indians have 
done so and it is that sacrifice which has put new life and new spirit 
among us. So far as the political separation of Burma is concerned, it 
is impossible to say, during these days of speedy transport facilities, that 
any country could be separated from another. However, I want to sub- 
mit that all problems relating to India and Burma should be tackled 
in a friendly spirit and with proper cooperation. 

The fight for freedom which is now being waged will produce results 
of far-reaching importance. It is not only Ihe future of India and Burma 
that will be decided as a result of this fight. This struggle will also 
decide once and for all the future of that horrid tiling, imperialism. 

I must confess that I do not know much about the recent political 
affairs in Burma. I however wish to direct your attention to what has 
happened in India recently. In many provinces the Congress has wrm 
the elections overwhelmingly in spite of the tremendous obstacles put 
by the government and vested interests. Congress parties in six provin- 
ces are supreme. Ministries were offered to them but they refused. 
They are not after the ministries but are after the conquest of power so 
that they may put an end to the poverty and misery of the Indian 
people. Because the Government of India Act does not give them that 
power they are opposed to it and wish to put an end to it. Th^ think 
tiiey might hasten and expedite it by acc^ting the ministries and, there- 
fore, they asked for assurances. They asked that they should be given 
a free hand even in the limited sphere of legislative activity. The 
authorities refused to give them the assurances and the result was that 
phantom minority ministries, with no strength behind them, are funo- 
tioning in those provinces. 

Indians have gone to all parts of the world and I wish titem wdl* I 
am, however, of the opinion that Indians will be honoured in other 
countries only when they have achieved freedom in their own countsy. 
The troubles of Indians in South Africa and Zanzibar would disappear, 
"i^itd^s do not go to foreign countries like Europeans to ei^loit others, 
l .ivant Indians to tpresd tdl over the world, but 1 do not want tb^ to 

■ mi 
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go there to exploit the people of those countries. 1 do not want than 
to imitate the people of Europe. To the Indians living in Bunna^ my 
advice is to live in cooperation with the Burmese, for their future is tied 
up with that of the latter. If Indians think they can live apart; or at 
the cost of the Burmese, they are mistaken. They are here <m 8uffer> 
ance. This advice of mine is practical commonsense and ru>t mere 
idealism. 

I think the separation will isolate Burma and weaken her politically. 
But that is a question to be decided solely by the Burmese and the final 
word rests witii them. I would ascribe two reasons which led the Bri- 
tish to separate Burma from India. They are the growing strength of 
India and the desire to keep Burma down and under for a long time 
to come. 

I would appeal to the Indians living in Burma to' help their Burmese 
brethren in their fight for freedom. I would also appeal to the Burmese 
to help India in her struggle for independence. It is through mutual 
help and cooperation that the bonds of unity between India and Burma 
in tiieir fight for freedom will be strengthened. 


8. Why Burma was Ssparated’ 


Five days ago I arrived in Burma and during this period whatever I have 
seen has impressed me much. I feel that I am in no strange country 
but am in a part of India. 

Burma has been separated from India by the British Government be- 
cause its policy is one of divide and rule. Some people say that by 
separation a new chapter has been opened for Burma, but the fact 
remains that Burma is still a subject country. 

The growth of^ national feeling in India during the last twenty years 
is indicative of the fact that India is increasing her strength to oppose 
the British administration. 

Unemployment among the educated classes is widespread. There are 
thousands of young educated persons without jobs. The condition dt 
artisans and &e peasantry is tire same. 

1. Speedi At a publte aieetuig in Rangoon, 11 May 1937. Fima fibidMiB 
15 1937. 
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To die Round Table Conference in London, with a few exceptions, 
the gomiunent invited p’^le who were landlords, zamindars, tajai 
and nawabs. They were not sdected by the pecqile. They were the 
government nominees. The result was that these people could not come 
to an agreement. They raised various questions but &ey could not solve 
diem. 

But anyhow die British Government drew up a constitution, and some 
thought that the constitution was meant to give more powers to Indians. 
On the other hand, I would say that it was an attempt on the part of 
the British Government to secure more powers for diemselves. We do 
not want this constitution whidi has not been prepared by the people 
of the country. What India wants is a constitution framed by a consti- 
tuent assembly. I do not want outsiders to draw up the constitution, for 
us by sitting in London. 

In the recent general elections in India the Congress has secured a 
majority in six provinces. The Congress refused to accept office be- 
cause Ae Govemon refused to give assurances. The Governors selected 
their own ministers who had no support of the majority of the elected 
representatives. The Governors would not summon the legislatures in 
those provinces saying that that was not die proper time. But the fact 
is that the government knows that if the legislatures are summoned, die 
ministers whom the Governors have chosen will be turned out of office. 

The fight for freedom will however continue although we are not 
offering satyagraha or any other similar movement for the preset. 

There are still hundreds of young men and young girls detained in 
Bengal without trial. 

The press regulations and the special powers of the police are still 
there. I therefore ask: what is the good of the new constitution? The 
new constitution contains several saf^ards, and one oi them is that 
nothing should be done which may affect British commerce. I want 
to know if Indian trade could prosper under these circumstances. There 
is hungN and unonplc^ent in the country, and these can be solved 
only after the attainment of Swaraj. 

Burma’s problems are the same and here too unemployment and pov»- 
ty are increasing aldiough not on the same scale as in In^. The country 
is full of wealth such as minerals, oil, petrol and timber, but the 
foi^ner botefits by them. That is the reason why Burma has been 
s^aiated. 

The importance of oil specially in modem war cannot be overemphasis^ 
ed.. Any country without sufficient oil cannot stand a war. Fbetoties 
in Europe are busy day and night manui^ctath^ armaments. That is 
reason why « so usehil. The availaW% oi in Emma is one 
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of the causes of separation. 

The war that is going on in Spain at present has two forces involved 
in it. These are fascism and nationalism. The fete of all Europe as 
also that of India is dependent on the result of that. If fascism triumphs 
it would equally be a victory for imperialism. Therefore, India sympa* 
thises with the present Spanish Government and has helped thran in 
their fight. I am glad to say that a hundred or more Indians are fight- 
ing in Spain. The Indians have also sent monetary help to Spain for, 
the relief of the wounded. 

In the end, I want to appeal to the Indians in Burma to ccroperate 
with the Burmans and help them in their fight for freedom as they 
should help the Congress in India. 


7. The Policy of the Indian National Congress* 


Question: Is it a fact that a mandate was given by die Indian 
National Congress to Mahatma Gandhi to claim at the Round 
Table Conference Puma Swaraj meaning complete independence 
to give the nation control over the army, external affairs, finance, 
and fiscal and economic policies? 

Jawaharlal Nehra: Yes. 

Q: Has this claim been granted by the Government of India Act? 
fN; No. Very far from it. 

Q: Would it be possible to attain Puma Swaraj by working the 
Government of India Act? 

JN: Certainly not. Therefore the Congress rejects the Act utterly. 

Q: If it is not possible, what is the object of the Congress Party 
in entering the legislative councik? 

JN: To wreck the Government of India Act and work for a oonsti- 
tuent assranbly. 

1. Isterview to die press, Mouhneiii, 15 May 1957. From TAe fBuduttitn, . 
■ 23 May 1957. 
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Q: W3I a Govonor ajlow a paitjr to foim a minisiiy if its sole 
object is to wreck the r^orms? 

JN: In several provinces the Governors have actually invited tiie Con- 
gress leaders to form ministries in spite of die declared policy of the 
Congress to wreck the reforms. But the Congress leaders refused to 
form ministries, because the Governors did not give assurances not to 
interfere. 

Q: Is it not a fact that the ministry in a democratic country 
accqits office to work the constitution? 

JN: It is an undoubted fact in a democratic country. That, however, 
does not apply to India, which under the British rule is not a demo- 
cratic country. The Act is not democratic. 

Q: Is it not your candid opinion that the rejection of the reforms 
and acceptance of office are inconsistent? 

JN: They are inconsistent. But the fundamental inconsistency lies 
in the Act itself. The Act talks of responsibility but does not give it. 
Therefore, the Congress enters the councils to destroy it, not to work 
it. A person may, in theory, accept office not to cooperate but to work 
for a revolutionary change as far as possible. 

Q: Would it be possible under the Government of India Act for 
the Governor to give a pledge that he will not exercise his powers 
of veto and certification? 

JN: Yes, many eminent jurists, including Mr. Berriedale Keith, have 
declared that the Governors may give assurance demanded by the 
Congress. 

Q: Have you heard that the House of Representatives in Burma 
refused the demand in Part I of the budget by which the allowances 
of 18,000 pensioners were affected? If such a thing hiqipeiis what 
would you suggest to remedy or rectify the error? 

JN: I do not know anytiiing about the particular matter. But given the 
responsibility what the l^slatore does must be presumed to be li^t 

Q: Do you think that communal representation in tiie legislative 
bodies is tire greatest hindrance towards Home Rule? 

JN: It is bad and a htodrance, but it may not be the neatest hindrance. 
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Q: Do you know that in Buima, flie Burmese people have no 
di£Feiences of castes or creeds? 


JN: Yes. 


Q: Do you not tiiink that Indians in Burma should all join in 
the common electorate instead of claiming separate co mmunal re- 
presentation? 


JN: Yes. 


Q: There are 13 Indians out of 132 members in the House 
Representatives. Do you think they are able to protect th< 
interests? 


JN: Certainly not, if it means in opposition to the great majority.' 
But they may do so in cooperation with Burmans. 


8* On the Separation of Burma' 


The present constitutional deadlock in India) is really a deadlock between 
Indian nationalism and British imperialism. The saf^uards in the new 
constitution are designed to prevent the growth and the progress of 
Indian industries and business. 

When the question of separation first arose, it was felt in India iliat 
it was being deliberately decided upon by the British Government, and 
consulting die Burmese for their opinion was merely an eyewash. It is 
in pursuance of a larger imperial policy in connection with the naval 
base at Singapore. The problem is interconnected and is for the pur- 
pose ol strengthening the British power in the East. Ano&er factor 
which influenced British policy is the presence of ml in Burma which is 
so inqx>rtant for power and transport in times of peace and war. It is 
foolish to suppose that by political separation bofo countries could bp 
ccanpletdy severed. Ideas and ideals have no barriers and caimot be 
prevented from spreading. 

1. ^>ee(h at Raagocm, 17 May 1937. From The Orient Cong (a joutad 
lithed ai Rangoon), 2 June 1937. 
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The increase in the postal rates between India and Burma is a deli- 
berate attempt to create t^tiiers between the two countries. It is an 
astounding fact that articles would now cost more to be sent to Calcutta 
than to be sent to London, and I cannot conceive any intelligent mar t 
doing such a thing. I can understand the British Government decid- 
ing On the question but I cannot understand Burmese friends agreeing 
to it. To me it appears to be a psychologically hostile decision. I, 
therefore, appeal to you to do your utmost to remove any feelings of 
conflict between India and Burma. 


9. Farewell to Burma' 


What a magniflcent welcome you have given me, men and women of 
Burma, Burmese and Indians alike! I came as a messenger of goodwill 
to you from the Indian National Congress and our people. I expected 
friendliness and goodwill in return. But the affection that you have 
showered on me in such abundant measure has overwhelmed me, and 
now that the time has come for me to bid you goodbye, I am sad at 
heart at leaving you and the many precious friends I have made here 
during these crowded thirteen days. This fair land is pleasant and 
beautiful, but pleasanter and more delightful are the people of this 
country, their bright young faces, their women with the laughter in tlieir 
eyes. We in India who have responsibility cast on us for the future 
of our unhappy millions have a heavy burden to carry and it is not al- 
ways easy to put on a brave smile when so much suffering and misery 
and difficulty sunound us. I came to you tired and weary in spirit 
but your joyous oithusiasm removed that weariness and lightened the 
weight of the burdens that I have to carry. Your eyes told me, even 
more doquently than your verbal assurances, of the comradeship that 
is outs. Who will dare to break that union? Who will venture to 
t^ us that we are apart from one another? 

The separation of Burma has come. What of it? What difference 
can this little thing, imposed upon us by foreign will, make to us or to 

’ ], Stataneat to the press, Rangoon, 20 May 1937. The Hitavada, 30 May 1937. 

- Reprinted in EigMwn Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), ]^. 167469. 
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file bonds that unite us, bonds of the immemorial past that have sunk 
deep into our consciousness, bonds of the present, of mutual self-intei^ 
and a common struggle for freedom, shining bonds of the future with 
all its hope and promise for our pec^les? India, the ancient among 
nations, still lives and her youthful vitality in the present age has sur- 
prised the world. Even in her subjection and degradation, she has pro- 
duced great sons and daughters, and dear to her children is this old 
mother of theirs in spite of her failings and weaknesses. To Burma, her 
sister, she pve the most precious of her gifts two thousands years ago 
or mote. Long ages afterwards, the chain of circumstance brought the 
same fate to us, the same subjection, and bound us closer together in 
sonow and suffering. We shall come out of this valley of the shadow 
also together. 

Indians have come and settled down in Burma in large numbers and 
some are prosperous but many are poor exploited workers and peasants 
whose lot is similar to that of the Burmese worker or peasant. Many 
an Indian has made this country his homeland, for others it is an adopt- 
ed land. For both, the prosperity of Burma spells happiness; the dis- 
tress of Burma, misery and sorrow. More and more their interests are 
tied up with those of the children of the soil. How can differences of 
any moment arise between the two? 

We in India claim that in all matters concerning us the interests of 
the people of India must be paramount and it is for them to decide 
ultimately what these interests are. So also in Burma. TTie interests 
of the Burmese masses must be paramount and it is for them to make 
final decisions r^arding their interests. 

The world is in ferment today and vast problems face all of us. There 
is a continuing crisis everywhere and catastrophe looms over the horizon. 
How shall we confront these problems, for we ignore them at our 
peril? Little men and little countries lose themselves in die petty things 
of life and are overwhelmed and swept away when the big things come. 
But the wise and die brave look further and deeper and prepare their 
country for a high destiny. That destiny calls to us; the future beckons 
to boft India and Burma. Shall we not answer that call, marching 
in Step together through the trials that may lie in store for us, strengthaa- 
iirg and heartening each other, and winning freedom for our masses 
fogedio? 

.^od so fare you well, dear comrades of the past and of today. May 
good fortune be yours and may all of us have the courage and wisdom 
and perseverante whidi our countries demand of us. 
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10. To V. K. Krtohna Mmon* 


S. S. K^ioa 
May 22, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

After two strenuous weeks in Burma, Indira and I are going to Penang 
in Malaya. During this time in Burma I have been very largely cut 
from Indian politics. Burmese newspapers are thoroughly bad and 
since the recent enhancement of postal and telegraphic rates between 
India and Burma, press services have been reduced. Apart from this 1 
was kept on the move all the time, chiefly by air, and hardly had time 
to devote to newspapers. 

I have received two of your letters dated the 26th of April and the 
1st of May. About the Trotsky business, there is no question of my 
associating myself with it.‘ It is true that I was asked to give my name 
to an appeal for an enquiry into the Moscow trial. I have no intention 
of doing so. It is true that when I was in Europe I expressed a measure 
of sympathy for Trotsky because of what I considered unnecessaifly 
harsh persecution. But recent events have not advanced him in my 
opinion. I must confess, however, that all these recent trials in Russia 
still remain partly a mystery to me 

My Burma visit provrf to be very tiring. I covered a great part of the 
country, mostly by seaplane, and I think I succeeded in doing some good 
work. Quite a lot of mischief has been done during the last few years 
and there has been much tension between the Burmese and Indians. 
One of the evidences of this is the astonishing enhancement of postal 
rates which the new Burmese l^slature has passed. Do you know 
that it is more expensive to send letters and parcels from Burma to India 
than it is to send them to England? This seems to me monstrous. All 
this ultimately is to the disadvantage of Burma, for it isolate her. Brit* 
ish policy is to cut off Burma from India as much as possible, and the 
Burmese people have largely acquiesced in it. Politically and industrial* 
ly they are tehind India, and to be cut off from India means furtho: 
domination of British interests. As a result of my visit some realisation 
of this state of affairs has taken place. 

1. I.N. Coore^ondeoce, N.M.M.L. Extracb. 

2. Meson n hh fetter 26 AprQ 1937 sug^sted to JavdiaiM not to 
■ssocuite biandf with die aiq>eal against the trial Tiotdgr and added tibat 

' "even ftose who at iiM first trial were xadier diocked now to riodastapnd 
the natae of this wfefesinead and overt a»^acy aigainst &e U.S.S.R.’* . 

■ : m 
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Another fact that might interest you is this: oil and petrol which 
are produced in Burma in large quantities are sold at a higher price in 
Burma than in England or in India. Right in the oilfields Bie price 
of petrol is higher than the English price. A more flagrant example of 
capitalist monopoly it is difficult to conceive. The Burma Oil Com- 
pany is of course all powerful with its enormous resources and close 
affiliation with Anglo-Persian Shell and other oil combines. 

We expect to be in Malaya 13 days. We shall go from Penang to 
Kuala Lumpur and Singapore returning to Penang from where we sail 
on June 5th. We reach Calcutta on the 12th and Allahabad, probably, 
on the 14th June. There is hardly time for you to communicate with 
me in Malaya. But in case you wish to do so and there is time to catch 
me there, my address is: 9 Holland Road, Kuala Lumpur. For cables: 
Care Publicity Kuala Lumpur. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

11* To Ba Maw’ 

Allahabad 
July 21, 1937 

Dear Dr. Ba Maw,® 

I was astonished to receive yesterday a cutting from The Rangoon Daily 
News giving an interview from you.® Fortunately I received a telegram 
about the same time from Rangoon informing me that some of my 
colleagues had met you and pointed out to you that there had been a 
great misunderstanding. I understand that the misunderstanding will 
be cleared up in the press. 

I write to you, however, even without waiting for further information 
from Burma, to assure you that the reports that seem to have been 
made about my criticising you are entirely without foundation. What 


1. AI.C.C. File No. P-8/1937-38, pp. 201-202, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1893); a teacher and lawyer who entered politics in 1933; leader of flic 
Burma Anti-Separation League and member, Burma Legislative Coundl, 
1933-34; Education Minister, 1934-37, and Prime Minister of Burma, 1937-39; 
arrested in 1940 for opposing British policy; head of the state of Burma under 
Japanese occupation, 1943; intemed in Japan, 1946; latw resumed legal practioe 
in Rangoon. 

3. Ba Maw was r^ioited to have said fliat be had been pained by certain reniarhs 
aBai^ to hove been made by Jawaharlal daring his visit to Buima.. 
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astonishes me more than anything else is that a vulgar epithet shodd 
have been put in my m6wth, a word which to my knowledge I have 
never used in regard to any person, much less about you. 

I do not know when I am supposed to have referred to you in this 
or any other manner. In India I have made no reference at all in 
pubhc or in private. In Burma I think I did refer to you in a public 
speech once or perhaps twice. The reference was brief and it related 
to what you were reported to have said during the Coronation ceremo- 
nies. I said, so far as I can remember, that the speech of yours did not 
fit in with the policy you claim to stand for in Burma. That I think is 
the sole criticism that I made. Generally, my attitude was one of keep- 
ing aloof from internal Burman politics, partly because I did not wholly 
understand them and partly because it would have been absurd for me 
to interfere during a brief visit. I was attracted to some extent by cer- 
tain youth organisations who were struggling to develop a clearer ideo- 
logy. My own impression of Burmese politics was, and I give it to 
you frankly for what it is worth, that there was not enough of ideolc^ 
or clear principle about them. They were governed far more by per- 
sonalities and the personal equation. So I welcomed the growth of new 
ideas of a socialist character among young men and attended some meet- 
ings organised by these young parties. Apart from this I took no part 
in Burmese politics. Of course wherever I went I spoke on political 
questions, both Indian and Burmese, because these questions interest me. 
Personally, I am convinced that the struggle for freedom in Burma or 
India is intimately connected and cannot be separated without injury 
to both. Our national movement is more advanced than the Burmese 
movement in spite of the fact that Burma has some very great advant- 
ages. Perhaps our very disadvantages in India have spurr^ us to greater 
endeavour. 

Anyhow, I am not discussing large political issues in this letter. I 
b^an writing to you to express my regret that my name should have 
been associated with a vulgar and absurd word in criticism of you. I 
had the most hospitable and cordial welcome from the people of Burma 
and I came back, as I stated repeatedly, with great feelings of attach- 
ment and gratitude for those charming people. Even though Burma may 
be politica% separated from India, I hold that we have much in comnum 
mth each other and, in particular, that our fight for freedom is a com- 
mon struggle. In this stmggle if India can help Burma in any way 1 
shall be most haj^. 

. With rqgiatds to Mrs. Ba Maw, 

Yours sincerely, 

Jawahailal Nehm 
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12, To Niranjan C, Galllara* 


Allahabad 
Feb. 9th, 1938 


Dear Niianjanji,^ 

Your letter of the 31st January.® I am fully aware of the difficulties 
that you have pointed out. For the present, what we propose to do 
is to lay down two principles regarding Congress work in Burma. We 
do not want to consider Burma as completely cut off from India, and 
to treat it as we would treat, for instance, Malaya. On the other hand, 
we realise that we cannot treat Burma as a part of India like Bengal 
or any other province. We must therefore find a middle way. In our 
constitution, we shall just state that a Burma Congress committee can 
be formed with subordinate local committees and that the object of 
this committee will be in addition to the objective of the Indian 
National Congress, that is, the independence of India, to work for the 
freedom of Burma. This committee will not be confined to Indians 
but must include Burmans also. It is likely, of course, that few Bur- 
mans will join it. But the door must be open. This committee must 
amsider the question from the point of view of the masses in Burma 
including the Burmese and Indians alike. It must not therefore function 
as a purely Indian organisation claiming rights for Indians as against the 
Burmans. For this purpose some Indian association can function. 

How exactly the Burma Congress committee should be formed is a 
nutter for further consideration on which we should like fuller sugges- 
tmns from our friends in Burma. 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C, File No. P.8/1937.38, p. 17, N.M.MJL. 

2. An Indum political worker in Mandalay. 

3. He tefdcted to the strained relations between the Indians and the B urm e se an d 

oertaia snggestioos for making the Congress organisation in Boom n 
''-'niotn .eSective body. 
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VISIT TO MALAYA 




13. Th« Situation in lndia> 


Question: What is the aim of the Congress? 

Jawahailal Nehru: The aim of the Congress is not self-government or 
Dominion Status. It aims at achieving complete independence for India. 

Q: What have you to say about the emigration of Indians to 
Malaya? Is it desirable or not? 

JN: lam not in a position to say whether it is desirable or not. I do 
not know enough of the subject. I am, however, inclined to think that 
Indians are bound to drift here owing to unemployment in their home- 
land. In the matter of jobs, however, I think the interests of the people 
of the country should come first. They should be given prefaence. 

Q: What about the Indian children born and educated here, whose 
parents are permanently domiciled here? 

JN; I think they should be treated as people of the country. Still, 
it is not a subject on which I would like to say much as I do not know 
enough about it. 

Q; Would you please say a few words on the present situation 
in India? 

JN: It is not merely a question of the provincial Governors giving the 
assurances demanded by the Congress. It is a conflict for power be- 
tween British imperialism and Indian nationalism. Hie former has the 
power and the latter wants to get it from them. The struggle would 
gd on till we get it. As it is, in the present' situation, the new Gomn- 
ment of Ipdia Act is not functioning as it is meant to function. In 
granting &e electoral privilege, it was intended that Jthe people shcnild 
nile themsdves throt^ their elected r^resentatives. The appointment 
of rainotity ministries by the Governors a negation of all this. 

1, Jawi^lal ririted Malaya from 23 to 4 June 1937. He gave this iatervi^ 
to the piw at PmuMg on 23 Mhy 1937. From Tkt Wn4u, 31 1937. 
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Q: What would happen if the provincial Governors refused to give 
the assurances asked for by the Congress? 

JN: In three months or so, the provincial legislatures will have to meet 
to pass the budget, etc. Then, in the provinces, where the Congress 
holds the majority, the ministries will be defeated. It would then be 
open to the provincial Governors to do one of two things. They 
will either have to rule autocratically by certification or dissolve the 
legislatures and order a new election. In the latter case, the same situa- j 
tion will recur as the Congress will not assume ofiBce. The aim of the 
Congress Party is to put an end to the Act by creating a situation which 
would make it impossible for the Act to function. 

Q: Do the “reserved powers” of the Governors constitute the chief 
objection to the Act? 

JN: Yes, that is one objection. But the main objection is that the 
Congressmen have been denied the right by the British Parliament to 
decide what should be the constitution for India. India must decide 
that for herself, and the Congress has asked that a constituent assembly 
for the whole of India, elected by adult suffrage, should draw up the 
new constitution. 

Q: But what is the ultimate aim of the Congress? It is Domi- 
nion Status or complete independence? 

JN: It is definitely complete independence. There can be no Domini- 
on Status for India. She is not on the same footing as Canada or South 
Africa or Australia. English jurists have not denied that the Statute of 
Westminster gives the dominions the right to secede. It only means 
that if any dominion secedes, Britain would not go to war against that 
dominion. In the case of India, it is different. If Britain loses India, 
she would cease to be an empire. 

Q: If India gets sevwed from Britain, would she not fall a prey 
to some other great power— say, for instance, Japan? 

JN: In the first place, while Japan is a great and an aggressive power, 
her economic situation is critical, and it is doubtful if she would finan « y - 
a prolonged campaign against India. Japan is hemmed in on botii sides 
by two hostile powers, Russia and America, neither of whmn is likdy 
to ke^ quiet and let her capture India. Then, there is Chitra, next 
door to Japan, which, even though not very powerful, is hostile to Japan. 
It would ^ a better proposition for Japan to try to gain full control 
Oima, but even tiiis she has so far ^Qed to do. For &e past huiKhgd 

m 
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yean or more, tiie question of India has dominated British forei^ 
policy and her possession h^'^iven England great prestige, besides wealth 
and economic advantages. All the other powers envy England for her pos- 
session of India. If England went out, the other powers would not let 
anyone among them get control over India. This balance of power 
equation which keeps even small nations like the Balkan states intact 
would be a safeguard for India. Moreover, if India gains complete free- 
dom, it would be due to a strong moral force within her which would 
make it impossible for the British to rule over her any more. If that 
force is strong enough to reject the British who have been entrenched 
in India for over a hundred years, I am sure it would be too strong to 
allow any new foreign power to gain control over India. When India 
gains complete freedom, she would proceed to build up her defences. 
Of course, that would take time. 

Q: Is India fit enough to assume complete independence? 

JN: This question really does not arise. The process of getting fit 
begins with complete independence. Fitness comes only with the exer- 
cise of power. It does not come when others are exercising 
power. It has been suggested to us that a gradual evolution may 
be more satisfactory than a sudden transition. Gradual evolution is not 
possible in the world of today. All around us there are sudden changes 
and revolutions are taking place. 

Independence does not mean that India would be hostile to Britain. 
On tire contrary, it is quite conceivable and likely too that India would 
alter into political as well as economic treaties with Britain. This would 
become so even during the transitory period. British experts would be 
invited to assist until Indians are trained to fill all the posts. Such ex- 
perts would, of course, be under the control of the Indian government 
which would be elected by the constituent assembly representing the 
people of this country. I do not think there would be any difficulty 
about the transitory period. 

Look at our North West Frontier Province. There has been trouUe 
tiiere for over a period of a hundred years, yet no solution has been 
found.’' I think the British Government’s appioadi is hostile, and is 
&erefore doomed to failure. The problem is largely an economic (me. 
The tribes indulge in raids because they have no food and other sup- 
plies. Russia has solved a similar problem on her frontier with ^ 
same people by colonisation. Such an arrangement is more satisfoctory 
titan punitive aqpeditions. 

2, See pp. 468472. 
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14. Address to die Indians In Malaya' 


This country of Malaya had contacts with India a thousand years ago 
and here a large number of Indians came and settled down and colonis- 
ed the country and for hundreds of years brought contacts of one kii:]4 
or other. But our new relationship with Malaya should be one bf 
friendship. You must make friends with the people and try to help 
them as far as possible. \ 

I have come to Malaya not with the object of going from place to 
place doing propaganda on behalf of India. I have come here for rest 
and relaxation. Being here for the first time it is inevitable that I want 
to see my countrymen and understand their problems as we might not 
have the chance of meeting again. I want, above all, to look at you 
and I want you to look at me as we have got to understand each other 
and do big things in India. 

There is the big struggle for freedom going on in India which con- 
cerns you and me, whether you live in India or outside. If India is a 
subject country, her children will be treated as subjects and slave peo- 
ple wherever they might go and I want you to realise that we can do 
very little for them unless we change the whole structure of the govern- 
ment. 

This struggle for freedom is of very great importance and you must 
remember that we have arrived at a stage in the national struggle where 
there is no room for compromise, where there is no room for represen- 
tations and petitions, and therefore when you want us to put forward 
all manner of representations and petitions we cannot do it. I want 
you to realise that in India today our nationalist struggle has arrived dt 
a stage when the next step is a change-over of power, and when this 
change-over takes place there can be no compromise about it, because 
you cannot have two groups of authorities holding power. 

There is a great deal of confusion about this matter. Some peq[ile 
imagine that all we want is the Indianisation of tbe services and geuiog 
more and more jobs for Indians as Governors and otfaor hig^ r^Sriala i 
Now you will be surprised to learn diat^ according to mc^ if every siat6 
job in India was held by Indians from die office of Viceroy down a»l 
no otiier change was made in the govonment, it would do no good to 
die few persons who got the jobs. Therefore the freedom of doeu 

1. Ipoh, 24 May 1937. From TAc Wndu, 2 June 1937. 
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not mean Indians holding bk jobs. We are after something bi^er than . 
that. We are after the rental and the ending of the poverty of the 
Indian people. 

The main problem in India is the problem of poverty and unemploy' 
ment. We cannot get rid of that by giving some jobs. What is die 
remedy? Before we start trying any remedy for the removal of the 
disease of poverty, we must have complete freedom of action. We 
cannot taclde that problem while bodi our limbs remain tied up and, 
dierefore, we must have freedom to go along the path of progress. So, 
we have got to remove the barriers. The biggest obstacle is the govern- 
ment which is carried on in the interests of the big financiers of the 
City of London. Today, the position is that British commerce has got 
us by the diroat. 

We shall have to do something which will affect the millions in India 
and we cannot do that under die system followed by die British Gov- 
ernment. Unless we change the government we cannot change the 
structure. So, if we want to tackle the problem of poverty, we have to 
remove the stranglehold of imperialistic interests. 

If we want to tackle these problems, we must have power first. That 
power must vest with the masses of India and everyone of die 350 mil- 
lions of Indians, to whatever religion or caste he may belong, should 
have a share in that power and in that freedom. It is dien only that 
we will be in a position to fight the problems of poverty and unempli^- 
ment in India. Before we think of that we must think of removing the 
obstruction of foreign domination. Essentially the fundamental pro- 
blem is the political freedom of India. I need hardly tell you 1k>w this 
great organisation of ours, the Congress, has united Ae people of India 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and disciplined ^em to put up 
this fight. Today we are capable of united acti<m. I have no doubt 
.that the time is not far distant when India will be free. 

There is a big conflict taking place in the world today. India is in 
^rment and the big countries of Europe are aiming today and we are 
op. the edge of a volcano. B% things are going to happen and ffie late 
iff the world may hang in the balance in a year or two. I hope that 
th<»e who live here will follow the Indian stru^le dosely and give much 
hdp to it because your wel&re is linked up with it 

I want the Indians in Malaya to know that although they are hir away 
liom ffietr mother country they are not forgotten. If &e people iff 
India cannot do much for their countrymen abroad, it is because they are 
fiK^ witii difficult problems. 

The aim of die people of India is die achievement iff freecbm and 
the future of Indians abroad dqteads on the future of Indh. 
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IS. On His VitK to Maiaya> 


A Malayan daily has suggested that apparently there is some se(fet 
motive behind my visit to this country. I want to state that I do not hct 
secretly or furtively and I have given expression to whatever I have Had 
in my mind. \ 

My visit to Malaya has been sudden. I had been attracted to tbe 
country because I knew that it is beautiful and because my mind had 
been full of the historical connections between Malaya and India from 
remote ages past. As soon as I came to this country, it brought to my 
mind what had happened 1,500 or 2,000 years ago, how large numbers 
of Indians had come here, lived here, colonised the place and built up 
magnificent citadels. I found evidence in the language and customs of 
the people which reminded me of my own country, and what I saw 
made me feel more and more at home. My mind also goes back to the 
past more and more. 

I may tell you how I became interested in politics. The world is in a 
queer state today and my country is also in a queer state. I could not 
tolerate the conditions I saw, and therefore I fought widi all the 
strength in my body to change the conditions I did not like and perforce, 
whether I liked it or not, I have become a politician. Hdw could any 
Indian help it? What we find in India will inevitably be found in any 
country under foreign domination. 

This nationalist fervour is bom out of the conditions that prevail in 
the country. In its broad sweep come many other activities of the 
nation. While nationalism is a good thing, it is also a bad thing since, 
aldiough it is inevitable, you are not free in your own coimtiy because 
it makes you think of one matter only. The cultural and other aspects 
of life are then relegated to the background. 

In your address you made a reference to the even tenor of life enjoyed 
in this country. I would, however, say that no one can escape gettii^ 
rude shocks common to all of us. Today, we see tire wotid in a tremep* 
dous ferment. It is not, perhaps, wise to think that you are cut off 
from these upheavals. 1 wish to urge upon you the nee! for cemsider' 
ing these problems from a longer perspective. 

1. Speetii at Sdaagor, 25 May 1937. From Tht HinAi, 2 june 1917, 
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I want you to think of the histoiy of India. How many of you know . 
that in the Indus valley thei€ Jiave been dug up the remains of an anci- 
ent civilisation? That they dug up a magnificent city which is suppos- 
ed to be over 6,000 years or more old and during these 6,000 years that 
have passed, a lot of things have taken place. Many things have hap- 
pened to the advantage of India and many things have happened to her 
disadvantage there have been many periods of progress and decay but 
India has carried on. When you take this long perspective of 6,000 years 
of history, it seems like the end of a chapter or a story. 

I also want you to think of the Indian National Congress in a cer- 
tain way. We want freedom. Of course, we want to get rid of the 
foreign and alien control over our country. That was the basis of tiie 
movement twenty years ago. Ever since then, the movement has been 
directed to the strengthening of our people because the great problem 
before India is that our people, after long years of subjection, have not 
only lost hope but also lost all backbone and spirit. They go about 
with bent bodies and bent heads, sunken eyes and sunken stomachs with 
very little food to eat and no hc^ at all, and that is a terrible thing 
because physical domination is bad for a people. It is far worse than 
mental domination which comes after long physical domination. But 
the change that has come over the country in the last 16 or 17 years 
is a remarkable one. That change has been brought about under the 
most difficult circumstances. We had to do this in face of opposition 
from the state machinay. We had to do it under the most inhibiting 
conditions created by widespread poverty and starvation. Although we 
are very far from what we want for our people, we have advanced a suf- 
ficiently long way because we put the high ideals of the country before 
us. We do not believe in petty politics or in playing tricks with our 
rulers to give us freedom. We have got some measure of freedom 
because we have concentrated on the strengtii of the pet^le, on the 
unity of the people of India; because we have built a firm foundation 
on the reverses and the oppression suffered by us. 

Our mov^ent is not a movement of the upper or middle classes (u 
the aristocrats. Our movement has, from tiie beginning, been launched 
the active support of the peasantry and woirkets of India. We 
have put our &itfa in them and have helped them. They now form (he 
hackb^ of our struggle. This struggle has been carried on by the 
pesiantry, not by a handful of people, but by unknown thousands. 

.Reinember this that if you want to help in the struggle for the free- 
pf India, you mmt do your utmost to foster unity and raise the 
^ ^ people. You must function to^tirer. You must meet 
together, dheuss your prol^ems together, and if any troubles oome to 
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one, 3 n>u must sofEer togetbci. Only then will you be mtitied to 
together. 

I bring with me the greetings and good wishes of the Gmgress to 
Indians abroad, but I also wish to talk to you about your troubles. Many 
people have complained to us that the Congress does not do much for 
Indians overseas. The Congress cannot do much for tfiem or anyone 
else at the present moment. The time may come when the Congress — 
rather the Indian people— would be free in India, when tiiey may be 
able to do something for you. But I want you to remember this: vhe- 
ther we can do much for you or not, we have not forgotten the Indians 
who have gone abroad. I want Indians to go abroad and to be ^ 
friendly terms with other people and not to think of their advantage At 
the cost of the people of the country where they are settled. 

In the end, I thank you for your address of welcome. I also thank 
those who have presented me with addresses and purses at the Indian 
Association. I apologise to them for not being able to speak at ttie 
association. I will remember this beautiful country when I return to 
the valley of sorrow— India. 


16. Address to Indians in Slngapors* 


In this cosmopolitan audience gathered together in this cosmopolitan 
city, it is perhaps difficult to pick out tire language which will suit all of 
us; also, my own linguistic attainments are limited, but I suppose and 
I have been told that it would be best if I spoke mostly in the English 
language. I have been only three or four days in Malaya, but I have 
almost lost count of time, because in these three or four days there have 
been several events, and so many things have happened. I have 
gathered so many new impressions that my mind is full of them and 1 
almost seem to think that I have been here for many wedte. And I 
have hardly had time during this interval to separate or ponder over these 
new impressions of mine, but generally speal^g, may I say that thoto 
impressions are happy impressions, pleasant unpressions? Indeed, 1 
knew that when I came to Malaya, I would find a beautiful land and 
many hiends, and I erqpected a warm welcome here from my own 
countrymen and the people. I erqrected that welcome, but I mast ooli' 
fess that I have been a little surprised at die extreme ootdidtty sind 
wuntdi die welcome I have received wherever I have gcme. InAstd* 

i. % May 1957/ ftan Tto WnAatm Thtm, 15 Jane 1957. 
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to some extent tbejr have been boisteious. To some extent th^ have, 
come in the way of, what tifl^newspapets say, my “quest for health and 
rest”, Imt it does not matter. I am strong enough, I may tell you. 

May I say I have been slightly hurt and somewhat amused to read in 
the newspapers occasionally discussions of various antics of mine when 
I am facing crowds? I have been described as possessing flashes icrf 
temper. It has been said that a certain place I was annoyed because 
the chairman of the reception committee was not present. I do hope 
that I am not all that. I may occasionally lose my temper, but I hope 
that I am not so discourteous as to behave in such a manner. 

The fact is, I consider myself rather an expert in dealing with crowds. 

I have dealt with so many crowds, such enormous crowds as running 
to a lakh and over at a time, without any police help or any other help, 
and may I add that I found it easier to deal with the crowds without 
the help of any volunteers, unless the volunteers were specially trained 
for the purpose? So I consider myself an expert with crowds if I may 
say so, and when I see a crowd of persons pushing and jostling one 
another espemlly when there are children, the desire to curb them and 
produce order comes to me, and therefore I often jump down and 
go into the crowd, badcwards and forwards, and in this way occasional- 
ly divert their attention from one direction to another. And when I 
do this, the aowd of journalists seems to mistake it for rage on my part. 

The welcome I have received has been extraordinarily warm and I 
want you to think of that and try to find the reason for it, because it is 
not enough for me to say that I am a popular person, that people like 
to see me, or that there is something particularly attractive about me. 
That may be. Perhaps, I believe, I have a measure of popularity. I may 
have developed certain tricks to attract the crowd. 

But there is something beyond tiiis. It seems something more than 
flwt. Why does tins happen? And I want you to remember also that 
if 1 attract such big crowds in Malaya, what happens in India? 

In India, I have almost become an intolerable nuisance to my friends 
and to those who are not my friends, because it is hardly possflde for me 
to move without enormous crowds surrounding me. I don’t know 
where to go or to move, although from long practice I feel at home in 
file midst of crowds. The bigger fiie crowd, &e more at hmne I fed. 

In India, wherever I go crowds come to me. If I go to any phce; 
fiiey are fiiere, and I do not know where to go so as to be away fitoih 
them, nnless I retire into the remoteness d a Himalayan fastness. 

< I went to Burma, partly— as I came to Malaya— to see Burma, and to 
meet the Burmese pensile, and partly also m quest rest and a change. 
Bed fiih is what I found everywhere. 
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I have found people talking in a curious way— if I may say so .widi' 
out offence— and there were references made in some of the newspapers 
here about agitators and this and that, and my talking politics and not 
praising sufficiently the British Government and the British Empiie. 
Well, I am afraid such phrases stick in my throat, and I am unaccus- 
tomed to talk all the time about the weather. I want a little more 
serious topic for conversation, and I am not going to insult you with 
frivoliti^. You gather here in your tens of thousands, and I want to 
tell you what I have in my mind, and what the millions of peopljb in 
India think, and I want people to realise, whether they agree or disagree 
with me, that I think it would be discourteous of me to talk to thfem 
except about matters that are important to me, important to India, apd 
I hope important to them. 

What is this talk about agitators and my being anti-British and anti- 
this or pro-that? I thought that public men, dealing widi public a&irs, 
did not use such trite sayings nowadays. They talk of agitators as if 
millions of people are moved by a few of them, and they talk of them 
as if the world is in an uproar because of a few misguided persons. 
That simply shows that they have lost all sense of proportion. They do 
not understend what is happening. 

Think of what is happening in India today, and perhaps from these 
vast crowds gathered here you will get an inkling into the Indian heart 
and mind, a glimpse of what India is today, and what is happening or 
likely to happen to India, for India is moved by something which is 
shaking her to her foundations, and the many millions of her inhabit- 
ants— many of them unconsciously— are being swayed by a cunent which 
sometimes brings about vast changes in the national history. These things 
happen sometimes in the life of nations. Those who understand it, it 
is all right for them, but those who do not, they go under, and get 
crushed by the current of humanity. You may hke it or dislike it, but 
these things come when they choose to come. 

You have a recent example in Spain. When certain geological 
changes take plaoe under the earth, certain cracks appear, and there is 
a rumbling and a shaking of cities and populations. The people living 
in those cities are not consulted by those geological agents which brmg 
about the earthquakes. In the same way you ^ve human eardiqtndces 
in the world, when enormous currents move human beings in their mil- 
lions, and if you know history at all, you will find that human 
earthquakes have come and shaken empires. 

An intdligent person seeks to understand events, and so you had. 
better undetshmd the world of today. It is not a question of it 
or didOdog it. If I ymlk in the street and stumble <mt a. HOae, 
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it is useless and foolish oi me to cuise that stone. .Rather I have 
to blame myself for not h^ng noticed it and avoided it. And so you 
had better understand the world of today, if you want to be prepared 
for the world of tomorrow. It is going to make a lot of difference not 
only to Indians, be they in India or outside, but also to the entire wculd. 

India is a very big country. By its very size it makes a difiFerence to 
the world just like China. Therefore what happens in China or India 
is of the greatest moment to the world because both countries have 
become a big problem for it. 

You may think that China is a weak nation today, and not strong 
enough to combat or face aggression from outside. But do not think 
that a great nation like China, which has been carrying on for several 
thousands of years with many ups and downs, is going to collapse be- 
cause some foreign power has attacked her tenitories. China will rise 
again and play an important role in world affairs. And similar will be 
the position of India. 

India, in the course of thousands of years of history, has had many 
ups and downs, but she has come up again and again, and if you know 
anything about this history of India, you will know something of the 
vitality of the people. 

You who live here in Malaya may be largely acquainted with the 
Indian “coolie” as he is called with some contempt. It is trae perhaps 
because India herself has sunk to the coolie ranks among nations, and 
perhaps that contempt is justified, but remember that if India has grnie 
down, she has also toe vitality to rise again and is going to play a b% 
role in the history of Asia and in toe history of toe world. The ^ole <rf 
Europe today is in a ferment and nations are ceaselessly making arma- 
ments. If you go to Europe today you will find a tremendous state of 
tension. You cannot be sure when and on what day you will find 
yourself in toe midst of war. There is tension not only in Europe but 
all over toe world. No doubt it is a very big problem in Europe at 
present. But, as a student of history, I can also tell you that the two 
major problems of the twentieth century will certainly be Qiina and 
India. The problems posed by China and India may for toe present 
remain confined to toeir respective countries, but the internal changes 
taking place in toese countries, can better be appreciated if we look at 
toem in the background of the world situation. 

You invited me and ymi were good enough to acccnd me the gteat wel- 
come. This is a welcome whkh is obviously not meant for me but :for 
toat great movonent whito I i^iesent. In your welcmne adtoess you Imc 
pressed your heatolito; ^patoy for toe stickle for heedoia hi ladj^ 
It is i%ht that yoh your gceetings and goedwiB to tibss 
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Indian National Congress, which has disciplined tiie people of India and 
which is holding aloft the torch of freedom in India. That great move- 
ment is something which every Indian should be proud of— not only 
be proud, but should strive to strengthen it in every possible way. 

A certain newspaper wants to remind me that I have come here as a 
guest and I should not therefore forget the duties of a guest. I hope 
I have not forgotten my duties as a guest, but I am not aware that it 
is the duty of a guest to go about indulging in platitudes and suppre^ 
much tiiat he has in mind and heart. I do not like saying anythii 
about matters which I do not fully understand. About matters whic 
I do understand, I like to have my say whenever anybody asks me oi 
whenever I have the opportunity. Therefore if you ask me— and many 
people have asked me— about Malayan politics, labour conditions of 
Malaya and the rest, I hesitate to say anything because I do not know 
much about them. Probably I know more than many of you, but I do 
not have expert knowledge on these subjects which would entitle me to 
q>eak on them with authority. But I do consider myself an expert 
relating to matters pertaining to Indian politics and economics. 

I have been shown every courtesy by all I have come into contact with, 
the government officials included, but that does not mean that when I 
meet my own countrymen, I must not speak on subjects which are 
of common interest to us. 

This country, Malaya, is a pleasant country, and a very beautiful 
country, and the people are a delightful people, and may I say that the 
newspapers of Malaya have given me an agreeable surprise after my two 
weeks in Burma? In Burma the newspapers had little news, and I felt 
myself cut off from the outside world and India. Since coming here, 
I have found newspapers giving more news of the world, and &e ex- 
perience has been pleasant, because as a politician, I read a large num- 
ber of newspapers. Secondly, newspapers interest me as I always think 
tiiat if I have no other job, I might perhaps undertake the job of a 
journalist. 

Goierally speaking, this country, owing to a certain fortunate set of 
circumstances, has become politically stagnant. It is so, I feel it, I see 
it Why? Because, unique perhaps among all the countries in the 
world, Malaya is overflowing with wealth. The government of the coun- 
by is flush^ with money, and des^te dqnessum, etc., it is a . rich 
country. 

Wherever you may go in Europe or Asia, you will find tiiose countries 
ph^gued witii the problems of poverty, uhem^iymait and various oOm 
iBs. And you wifl find the governments struggling hard to halanoe flMr 
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bodgets; but llie Malayan Government, I believe, has no such difficulties 
to face. ■ 

Where does tiie money come from? It comes mainly from tin and 
rubber. You are rich on account of your mineral and other natural re- 
sources. You have got this tremendous bounty from nature. You are 
entitled to it and it is a fact that Malaya has an abundance of and can 
produce these goods which are so necessary both in peace and in wartime. 
Therefore you are likely to do well financially, and as such a political and 
eomomic crisis is not likely to overtake this country. That is why I say 
that when the rest of the world is concerned with tackling the problems 
relating to budgets and unemployment, you are in the happy position 
of having adequate financial resources. But this economic stability 
may result in complacency which may make you forget the problems of 
the world and the tension about which I spoke to you. This tension 
makes life hard for the average European. You should not forget that 
the great changes taking place in the world are bound to affect you also. 
How can you escape those changes notwithstanding your economic 
wealth? And, therefore, you have to think and understand these 
problems. 

This pleasant and magnificent city of Singapore is situated on one of 
the great highways of the world, linldng the Middle East to the Far East. 
You occupy one of the most vital parts of the world. Yours is an inter- 
national city as all kinds of people live here, and transact business, and 
in a sense you ought to develop the international mind, and consider 
international problems in their true perspective. 

Although I am a nationalist, fighting for national freedom, I try not 
to succumb to tiiis nationalistic feeling because I know that Indian 
affairs affect not only India but other parts of the world also. I tiiere- 
fore try to have an international outlook and try to understand what is 
happening all over the world. And thereby I try to get a true pers- 
pective of the world problems. 

Just before I came to the platform, somebody sent me a typed list of 
questions for answering them. To me the questions appear to be silly. 
TTicy have come from what is called the self-respect movement ^ 
Madias, a party now known as flie Justice Party,® which has been loyal 
to the British Government. The questions put to me show that they are 
not worthy of any ccmsideiation. I regard the present self-respect move- 
ment in Madias singulaily futile and very anti-nationalistic. 


2. la 1917, T.Mk Naii and P.T. ChetHar organised a party named the Sooth 
Indian liberal Fedoation, popularly known as the Justice Party, whose pm- 
aim was to promote the inboMats of the non-Brahmins. 
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One of the questions put to me is whether I could say why die Con' 
gress Party cannot support the insurgents and rebels in Spain as th^ 
are nationalistic in character. It shows complete ignorance. In %)ain 
today, you see, the rebels are trying to crush ^e democratic government 
Well, so far as I am concerned as also anyone else who cares 
for demoaacy and freedom, all our sympathy is with the pec^e (rf 
Spain and against fascism and militarism. Therefore I am glad to say that 
although our resources are limited, we have extended to Spain some 
medical help and thus we have, to a little extent, helped diem to fight 
against Franco and his fascist allies.^ ^ 

I thank you all once again for your cordial welcome and reception. \ 

3. Dr. Madan Atal went to Spain on 13 April 1937 to serve the wounded and the 
sick of the International Brigade. Some money was also collected in India and 
England for this purpose. 


17. Women Should Not Be Weidt‘ 


I do not want to address you as 'ladies’. I consider the word to be 
rather vulgar. I would prefer to call you ‘women’. 

I am sorry I have come here for only a few minutes, rushing in and 
rushing out, because I always like to meet young girls and women of 
my country, to talk to them, and tell them what I think about India, 
and hear what they think on the subject, because I hold rafter definite 
and also strong views on subjects relating to fte women of India. But 
I do not— I must confess to you— like the woman who is like fte flower 
in fte field, and fte lily in the valley, which just blooms and does no' 
thing else. I do not like weaklings. I like physically fit men and 
women who can face mobs if necessary, and during fte last 17 or 18 
years India has produced large numbeis of sudi women, who cannot 
only face a mob, but control a mob, if necessary, single-handed. 

’Ihere was a time, you remember, when fte idea of allowing a woman 
to 1 ^ -anywhere by herself was considered most unusual. She was to be 
aoocm^ianted by men to help her in case of an attadc, and she was of coone 
considered quite helpless and not capable of dcang anything to defend 
herself. Well, I suppose there are such women in India sbll, but ftey 

I. Reply to an a^en of Wdcome pretented by die Indian TjAufy Union, Stogl- 
pore, 27 Mi^ 1937. From The InSm (SingiqKire), 12 |tme 1937. 
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are becoming fewer and fewer, and there are now large numbers of 
women who are not only ^irepared to look after themselves, but after the 
whole country, if necessary. We must have a spirit of self-reliance in 
our womenfolk, and let me tell you that the biggest event that has hap- 
pened in India in the last few years relates to our women. 

We had civil disobedience movements. All manner of things have 
happened but the biggest and most heartening event in India has been 
tibis change in women. In 1930, they came into the field. Many of 
them had never left the shelter of their homes. When their sons, hus- 
bands and brothers were sent to prison, they came out of the shelter of 
their homes and took over the duties of those who had been imprisoned, 
and they discharged those duties excellently and much better tiian 
men and because of that India has risen in the estimation of ibe outside 
world. Remember, a country is finally judged by the standard of its 
womenfolk and not of the menfolk. If the womenfolk are badcward, 
uncivilised, illiterate and uncultured, then their country is no good, no 
matter what their menfolk be. Therefore, you must think in those terms 
today and derive benefit from the experience of the Indian women and 
learn to be self-rdiant. 

I just cannot appreciate the idea of women covering themselves with 
horrid jewels, like prisoners’ chains. They are the things I cannot stand. 
I tell you, persons covered with brilliant chains and glittering diamonds 
really repulse me. I may however say that women should not neglect 
themselves. They should take some care of themselves and their looks. 
We appreciate it. We look for self-reliance, character and 'beauty in 
women, but do not want them to be like dolls. 


18. To Rajondra Prasad' 


Fort Didcson (Malaya) 
May 29, 1937 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

I have just received your letter of the 22nd May. I have been having 
a vcxy str^auoiffi time in Malaya where the public receptions have been 
overwhdming. In many ways the Indian community here is very bach- 
ward, qiedally so in politics. A comparison with the Chinese in almost 
every dqsattment of life and business b very much to die disadvantage 

1. ItalnMin Fnuad Pi^pcn, Nstfamal Aidum of India. 
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of the Indians. My visit has shaken them up a great deal and created 
some stir all over the Malay Peninsula. 

We are sailing on the 5th June from Penang. We reach Rangoon mi the 
8th and the same day we take a Scindia boat for Calcutta. This is a 
slow method of travelling and I vwll not reach Calcutta before the 13th 
June evening. But I want to have some experience of travelling by an 
Indian-owned liner. This also gives me an opportunity to visit 
and Chittagong. Probably I shall remain in Calcutta for a day or two 
as I want to consult some doctors about Indira. She has been keeping 
rather poorly and managed to get a little hurt in a motor accident in 
Singapore. Fortunately the injury was slight. 

It has been difficult for me to follow developments in India. But my 
general impression is, and this is confirmed by your letter, that not very 
much is happening. Newspapers here and in Burma give little in the 
way of Indian news. And then I rush about so much that I hardly 
have time to read them. I am now, however, having some kind of rest 
for four days at a quiet sea-side place. We arrived here last night and 
even a day has made some difference and refreshed me. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


19. Indian Labour in Maiaya' 


Almost the first question put to me by journalists, on my landing in 
Malaya, was about Indian labour conditions here. Again and again, this 
question was repeated. It was a pertinent question for Indian labour 
has come here in large numbers and their present condition and 
future must demand the attention of the people of India and of die 
Malay Peninsula alike. I did not answer that question for I was not 
competent to do so. I had not read much about diem. Some officers 
of the labour d^artment of the government met me in various places 
and I had evMy courtesy from them and offers to show me any 

1. Penang, 31 1937. The Hindmtan Timee, 12 June 1937. in 

^ghieen Moatiu in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 178-167. This trtidt wai 
sent to die press in hlolq'a. 
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that I wished to see. ' Th^ were good enough to send me some govern- 
ment publications and Mrr ^linivasa Sastii's report’^ on Indian labour 
conditions in Malaya. I am sorry that, owing to my heavy programme, 

I could not take advantage of those courteous and friendly offers, except 
to visit some labour lines in Singapore and Penang. Many of my coun- 
bymen here were also desirous that I should acquaint myself personally 
widi labour conditions. 

The responsibility for not paying these personal visits of inspection is 
thus largely mine. The fault certainly is not of the labour department 
or of friends here, and 1 may not therefore speak with any authority 
about the actual conditions in which Indian labourers live. Nor indeed 
would I have been able to do so even if I had paid a few visits of ins- 
pection. The problem is a much deeper one requiring careful study and 
it is this basic aspect that interests me especially. 

I had occasion to discuss labour questions with ofBcets of the labour 
department and with others, and during my brief stay in Port Dickson 
I have read some literature on the subject, including Mr. Sastri's report 
and the Central Indian Association’s memorandum on it. I have also 
met a number of Indian labourers and seen crowds of them at various 
meetings. 

All tois would not entitle me to form final opinions about the living 
conditions and certain other specific problems discussed in the nume- 
rous reports. But behind these specific problems lie more important 
considerations about which even a newcomer and a layman may have 
something to say. 

The first line of enquiry that suggests itself to toe when I consider 
labour conditions in any country is about labour organisations. Are 
there any trade unions or other workers’ organisations? Are they more 
or less independent or are they of the kind that are called company 
unions? Are they strong enough to protect the interests of the work- 
ers? What is the law on the subject? 

Through generations of conflict and suffering in the industrial coun- 
tries iff the West, labour has learnt this primary lesson: that only by 
organising itself and developing its own strength through unions, can it 
1«^ to safeguard its interests and advance them. It has to contend 
against tire organised power of the modem capitalist madrine; it has to 
bargain with this power. What chance has poor labour got in fliis 


2. Srioivasa Sastri had been dqmted by die Government of India in November 
1916 to Stndy &e conditions Indian kbom in Malaya. His rqtort nu^ 
. sevetd rbRMntoehdatkms for inqnoving the ecmwinic status and the living oou- 
ditiens of die Indian en%ants. 
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tussle unless it has unity and oi]ganisation at its back also? Whoi we 
speak of trade unions we think invariably of workers’ unions. But diam- 
bers of commerce and planters’ associations and other employers’ orga- 
nisations are as much trade unions as any labourers’ union. They have 
great financial resources at their back, intelligence and education, usual- 
ly the support of the state, and the power to impose their own terms 
by threat of dismissal, involving starvation and misery. This has no- 
thing to do with the merits or demerits of individual employers. It is 
a group or a class we have to consider which inevitably thinks in terms 
of that group’s advantage. The strongest of workers’ unions cannot face 
the employers’ unions on equal terms. Unorganized workers are help 
less before them. 

The state (speaking in terms of a capitalist state) may help the 
workers’ cause to some ^tent and protect their interests occasionally. 
But the state can seldom do much if the workers themselves are weak 
and disorganised. The best of the state’s officers, who sincerely desire 
the betterment of labour, will be unable to meet or check the organised 
might of the employers who often have a dominating influence over 
the state. Sometimes it may be said that these employers and finan- 
ciers are, for all practical purposes, the state. But even apart from tiiis 
direct control or influence, there are other indirect but equally important 
influences at work. The high officials of the state belong to tiie same 
class or group, educationally, socially, culturally and economically, as the 
controllers of capital and labour, and inevitably it is easier for diem to 
diink in terms of that class. 

Long ago Disraeli wrote about the two worlds,’’ tiie world of the rich 
and die world of the poor, and how they were entirely apart from one 
another, with next to nothing in common. He wrote about the English 
people in nineteenth century England. How much mote is diat ap 
plicable today in other countries. And when one adds to this die diffe- 
rences of race and language and an entirely different cultural badcgroimd, 
the distance separating the two becomes vast. There may be sympathy 
and goodwill but it is difficult to understand even intellectually the 
other's viewpoint. Far more difficult is it to have an emotional aware- 
ness the other's feelings, and it is only this that brings true under- 
standing. 

Even if the efforts of the state are helpful, and they undoubtedly are 
so sometimes, they are of die benevolent parental type, which do not 

3. fiOBjonun Disradi (1804-1981); Conservative Prime Minister (rf Enj^a»»4, 1868, 
nd 1874-80; in bis nov^ pnblhlied in 184$, be ^dce of two 
diat the rich and of 6ut poor. 
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encourage self-reliance and inner strength. To advance a community, 
self-reliance must be encouiygod, and therefore an essential condition ' 
the betterment of the workers is the promotion of trade unions and 
workers' organisations. The state itself will be able to do more for 
labour then than odierwise. 

At present, so far as I know, there is little in the nature of labour 
organization in Malaya. I was told, however, and I was glad to hear 
it, that the labour department would welcome the formation of trade 
unions. I was told so in the course of a discussion about last year’s 
strike of municipal workers in Singapore. In this strike, I understand 
that the labour department supported the strikers’ demand for a higher 
wage. The strike was partially successful and wages were increased 
though not to the level asked for. The labour department is still urg- 
ing, I believe, that the full demand of the municipal workers be agreed 
to. I hope, therefore, that every effort will be made to develop workers’ 
unions in Malaya. 

But what exactly are we driving at when we talk of labour and its 
future? Is it just to maintain a large force of labour, with a certain 
minimum degree of security and comfort, ever supplying larger dividends 
to industry, but with no other vital change in their condition? Or do 
we think in terms of raising them educationally, culturally and econo- 
mically ever to higher levels, and making them tme citizens of the coun- 
try they live in and of the larger world? Surely, only the second alter- 
native is worth working for, and it is the only possible way if one takes 
a long view. The rapid and prc^ressive growth of the machine tech- 
nique in industry, a growth which means ultimately greater production 
of wealth and higher standards for all, has strangely result^ in para- 
lysing industry to some extent in the most highly devel(q)ed industrial 
countries of the world by increasing unemployment and lessening pur- 
chasmg power. The growth of man must keep pace with the growth of 
tire machine or dse both will go under. 

So used were we in the past to a lack of the good tilings of life that 
we built up an economics of scarcity. When plenty came we thought 
and acted in the same way, and even went to the extent of destroyh^ 
huge quantities of commodities and restricting production to fit in witii 
our out-of<late economics. It was an astonishing spectacle only possi- 
ble in our tojay-turvy wmrld, and it was a foolish attempt, for we must 
live up to science and the machine and their inevitable consequences. 
Crisis came and slump and depression and we imagine now that we are 
but d ibe wood. But the conflict between an age of plenty and an 
ecoiimnics d scarcity amtinoes. 
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A socialist has a cleat and scientific way out of this muddle. He 
would introduce an economics of plenty to fit in with this age of plenty. 
He would encourage production to its furthest limit and he would pro- 
duce for consumption and not for profit, and all the profits of industry 
would go to the community, ever raising its standards as the wealth of 
the country increases. There is no limit to this process as there is no 
limit to the progress and advancement of man. Private monopoly would 
be avoided and wages and salaries would be so adjusted as to give en- 
ough purchasing power to the community to consume all the goods pr^ 
duced. There can then be no unemployment and there can be no traw 
slump. \ 

But socialism is a far cry in Malaya today. Let us think in terms ol. 
an intelligent capitalism. How did President Roosevelt try to meet the 
crisis that was strangling the United States? In order to revive a lan- 
guishing trade and industry, he insisted' on raising wages aitd shortening 
hours of work, and strengthened the trade unions and encouraged them 
to deal directly with the employers. The increasfed wages brought fresh* 
purchasing power to the masses and business revived and the wheels of 
industry went round. For, under modem conditions of mass produc- 
tion, it is essential to have mass consumption. Without the latter the 
fontier cannot continue, and for mass consumption the masses must 
have the necessary purchasing power provided for them. And ultimate- 
ly this leads to far greater profit to industry. 

In Malaya probably the labour population is never thought of as 
cCHisumers. To some extent this is true owing to the nature of Malaya's 
principal industries and the lack of other industries. But a closer analy- 
sis would demonstrate that tlie wealth and prosperity of Malaya would 
increase greatly if the purchasing power of the masses was continually 
raised. 

Fortunately for Malaya, nature has blessed the country to an unusual 
d^ree and it has not suffered so far from the ills tiiat afflict the world. 
Why should it not utilize this natural wealth to raise all the people who 
live here to ever higher standards, educationally, culturally and in other 
ways? Every investment of this kind pays itself back a hundred-fold in 
the human material that it produces. If England and France had the 
standards of life that prevail here and had these material resources, would 
th^ not use them to the fullest extent to raise the living standaTd a of 
their masses, as well as their educational and cultural standards? A 
country is judged not by the few people at the top but by the masses a|' 
the bottom; a city is judged not by its few palaces but by its many slMmt- 
Therefore I think, that wages should be k^t at as high a hwd «s 
possible. A mamtenance level is not enough. Labour is at lliast; as 
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important, if not more so, as capital in the development of indostry, and 
labour should share in the^prosperity of the industry, as it is made to 
Suffer when industry languishes. In many countries industry is in a bad 
way and may find some difficulty in raising labour's standards. Not so 
in fortunate Malaya. Why then should not all the people who live 
in this country, and especially the labourers and workers, out of whose 
efforts wealth is created, benefit fully by this abundance? It is bad 
business to divert ffie abundance to unspent surpluses and abnormal 
dividends. 

I do not know why the wage figure for 1928 has been made into some- 
thing like an ideal standard for Indian labour. What mystic virtue atta- 
ches to that year or to that figure? Even the present conditions of in- 
dustry patently permit a substantial increase. And I fail to see entirely 
why Indian labour should be paid less than Chinese or other labour. 
Apart from other and vital considerations which affect the Indian labour- 
er and his present relatively low standard of living, there are national 
Aspects of this question, and India must claim equality of status and 
wage with others. 

It is perfectly true that in India the wages are often lower (though 
not always so) than the wages paid here... There are obvious reasons 
for -that but we need not go into them here. Why in any event should 
that be a measuring rod for wages here? Why should we not take tiie 
standard of wages in England or America as a measure? And then it 
must be remembered that a person who leaves his home and goes to 
another country expects and needs more. 

These are general considerations which seem to me to apply to Indian 
labour here, apart from any particular aspects of the problem. But it 
would be highly desirable to have a close study and an econmnic survey 
made of the condition of Indian labourers. Such an enquiry would 
include family budgets and tiie whole question of indebtedness. 

Labour has always attached great importance to the number of hours 
of work. The whole history of the labour movement all over the world 
is one long struggle to reduce hours of work. It is now well recognized 
that eig^t hours a day is the maximum desirable limit, and in some 
Oe^tries the working day is smaller. I think it is eminentiy desirable 
to reduce the Working day to eight hours in Malaya. 

If it is our purpose to raise the human material in the labour ar^ 
ito h%her levds, ^en education becomes a vital necessity. I led that 
these is trmeUdous room lor improvement in this respect and the fuUest 
c^pcatunities not only for primary but secondary education shmild be 
fiovided lor. 
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It is our desire and settled policy in India to put an end to the drink 
evil. We are told, however, that the revenue from excise cannot easily 
be dKpensed wito and this excuse serves to continue a policy whidi saps 
the energy and vitality of the worker and impairs his efiBciency. In 
Malaya at least this should be no reason for continuing toddy shops. 
The fear that ‘Samsu’^ brewing may spread may have some b^is, but 
surely this is no reason why a present evil should be allowed to continue. 

One other matter I should like to mention. I entirely agree widr 
Mr. Sastri that the kangany system’’ of recruiting labour should go. I 
have heard much against it and nothing in its favour. \ 

There are many other matters connected with Indian labour in Malaya\ 
which interest me. But this note has already grown , unconscionably 
long and I must not add to it. One thing, however, I should like to 
stress. A nationalist government in ludia would take the deq>est in- 
terest in Indian labour abroad. It would be interested because it would 
like to protect the interests of its nationals. It would also be interested 
because it could not agree to any conditions or status which were 
derogatory to the dignity of the people of India. 

4. Chinese spirit distilled from rice or sor^um. 

5. Under the htngftny system an Indian plantation labourer was paid commissum 
to recruit more labourers from India. 


20. A Pumtion of Mannors' 


Fm a variety of reasons I am considered 'news’ by the world of journal- 
ism and ‘stories’ are frequently built up around me. To some extent; 
of course, all who dabble in public affairs, if they are prominently be- 
fore the public eye, have a certain news value. And I come in touch 
with large numbers of journalists and pressmen and 1 must say that I 
have always had the greatest courtesy and indulgence frmn them. Per- 
haps they found in me a kindred spirit, and indeed I feel a certain 
ki^ip widi them, for I have something of toe journalist in me. He^ 
in Malaya, as elsewhere, I have found toe same indulgence extended to 
me by toe press. 

1. Statement to the ptess, Kuala Lumpur, I June 1937. Tht Bmnbdy C^omeb, 
12 jane 1937.' Reprinted ki Ei^iteen MmUta in Im&i, (.^babad, 19IS), 
ip. 170-174. 
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Some criticism has been addressed to me and sometimes ^dut I have 
said or done has not been a|q^ved. I refer to this in no spirit of irrita' 
tion, for I like criticism as it helps me to look at myself through others' 
eyes, to consider a question from various viewpoints, to try to think 
straight in the tangled web of modem life. And if a newspaper will 
not criticise, who will? That surely is one of the principal functions of 
the public press, and the press of today has a tremendously important 
part to play in public aifairs. 

I have b^ accused of a breach of etiquette, of a lack of good man- 
ners, of discourtesy to a host, of not behaving as I should have behaved. 

I am inevitably a partisan in such matters, and howsoever I might try 
to consider them impersonally and objectively, my sub-conscious self 
would incline me to partiality. Still I examine my own behaviour and 
try to discipline my actions and spoken words. It would not be sur- 
prising if an unending succession of crowds and functions resulted in a 
tension of the nerv^ and this led me astray occasionally. I live a strange, 
abnormal life. 

How far have I been guilty of these various misdeeds? I have won- 
dered to what extent these accusations were due to the strange novelty 
to Malaya of what I did or said. Into the pleasant, though superficial, 
drawing-room atmosphere I came with the dust of the field and factory 
and market place sticking to me, and my appearance or mannas were 
not in keeping with the notions of the drawing room. Elsewhere Ihe 
drawing room and country house have ceased to dominate the scene 
and the world of reality outside is continually knocking at their doors 
and sometimes pushing itself in. I came to Malaya witii no particular 
intention of meeting crowds and addressing them, but rather for a 
pleasant and peaceful holiday in soothing tropical scenery. But the 
crowds came to me and enveloped me, and their shining eyes and abun- 
dant affection found an echo in my heart, and I told them oi what they 
yearned to hear, of our struggle in India, of our hopes and fears, of die 
new strength and self-reliance that was ours, of our determination to put 
an end to poverty and unemployment, of the long night that must pass 
away before the coming dawn. 

The crowds diat came had not been trained in the mannas of the 
drawing room, and if die arrangements were not ample enoug|h there 
was much pushing and disorda. And when I adqpted otha mediods 
to end the confusion, some pe(^le thought that I was merely loring 
my tempa. Much of die confusion was due to die foct that many 
bmild not see me. I mounted a table to enable these persons to see 
BtCi Or on otha occasions I pudied my way through the oowd to 
eme dbe attain at a pardctdar where the pressure was great 
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I iDOition tiiese trivial matters because tire criticism of tbese tiucnvs 
a light (m other and more important accusations. Something novd 
happened to which some of the journalists present were not accustom- 
ed; they misinterpreted or resented it. 

So also with my speeches. There was occasional misreporting as the 
rqrorter had apparently not understood my point. But that is a minor 
matter. The real thing was that my point of view was novel to many. 
They had probably heard of it but not appreciated it or attached im- 
portance to it. And now that it came pointedly and unadorned they 
ware taken aback. They asked me straight questions; was I not to giw 
them straight answers? That indeed would have been a discourtesy tq 
them and to the public. 

In my speeches I tried to deal with the Indian problem as scientifi- 
cally as was possible within the limits of the simple language to be used 
to large and mixed audiences. I should have liked my critics to point 
out where my argument went wrong. That would have been more help- 
ful than a vague criticism or resentment. Are we out to understand 
problems in order to solve them, or to run away from them because 
we do not like them? I criticised the role of British imperialism in 
India and I pointed out that Indian nationalism was struggling for 
independence. That is the very basis of our freedom struggle and it 
would be absurd for me to talk of India if I did not make this clear. 
People may differ from us; they have every right to do so. But the 
question is whether important and vital facts should be suppressed be- 
cause they hurt the tender susceptibilities of the people in the drawing 
room. For my part I have no liking for the robots who have no will 
of their own and whose sole function is to echo toe words of those in 
authority. Nor should constituted authority itself encourage them over- 
much if it has vision and wants to keep in touch with reality. 

I am atoed if I am anti-British, anti-tois, anti-that— questions whidr 
show toat toe questioner is far from understanding the problems of our 
tone. We have grown beyond this anti-stage, I hope, and thiidc of our 
nattonal and international problems on broader and more fundamental 
lines. Why should I be anti-British, if by British is meant toe Britoh 
perq^e? 1 owe a good deal to them personally, I am attached to toeur 
language and literature, I have many friends amcHig them. But I am 
against imperiatom and empire, wherever they may exisi^ because I think 
toey come in toe way of the world’s progress. 

we ate not just satisfied with toings as toqr are^-and is there any 
intelUgrat or sensitive person who is?— then we must try to untonsiand 
as daq^asstonaitdy as possible toe world’s prolfiems and totow our wd^ 
on toe^ride whidt seems to us to c^er a solution. In hhdaya with its 
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abundant natural lesouroes I have felt, strangely enough even moie than 
dsewhere, the tragedy of the^world. For Malaya came to repiesent to 
me for the moment the natural wealth of the world. With this great 
store that nature has provided us with, and with the enormous power to 
exploit these resources through science and industry, could we not make 
of this world of ours a paradiy for all? And yet, in spite of all this 
present plenty and future promise of far more, we quarrel over trifles, 
and man exploits man and nation exploits nation, and the fearful pros- 
pect of international catastrophe darkens our lives. But the day will 
come when we shall find the way out of this complicated maze and 
coi^erate with each other to the common advantage and advancement 
of man. 


21. Indians and Sinhalese in Malaya' 


A question has often been put to me as to the contacts that should 
exist betweoi the Indians and Ceylonese in Malaya. An interview with 
me that has recently appeared in the press contains one or two state- 
ments in regard to this matter which are liable to create some misap- 
prehension and so I should like to express myself clearly on this subject. 

Nationalist as I am in regard to Indian freedom, I do not look upon 
contacte with other peoples from a narrow nationalist viewpoint My 
very nationalism is based on an internationalism, and I am very con- 
scious of the fact that the modem world, with its science and world 
trade and swift methods of transport is based on internationalism. No 
country or people can isolate themsdves from the rest of Ae world, and 
if Aey attempt it, Aey do so at Aeir peril and Ae attempt is lx)und 
to fail in the end.- I do not believe in a narrow autarchy. But the inter- 
nationalism that I look forward to is not one of common subjection, 
imposed from above, but a union and a cooperation of free nations for 
dm ctmunon good. It is Ais kind of world order Aat will bring peace 
and progress to mankind. 

F<»ce ciicninstances makes us in India act and think on Ae nation- 
alist plane. That is inevitable for all Indians wherever they m^jht live, 
fw our primary dbjective must be national freedom. But I want Aem 

I. SfeMenaeRt to die press, SingqiKe, 2 June 1937. The Haubistm Times, 13 June 
1937. RepAited in hUn^bt in IwSa, (ASababsd, 1938), pp. 175-177; 
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to devdop at die same time the international habit of mind and to 
develop contacts with other countries and peoples. We have a part 
to play in the future. Let us prepare ouisdves for it 

These contacts will inevitably be greater with diose countries and 
peoples with whom we have common interests and whose wcu'ld policy 
might ultimately coincide with outs. Thus I think diat Indk and China 
have a great deal in common and their future cooperation will not only 
be advantageous to both, but of benefit to the world at large. . 

I have therefore urged upon Indians in Malaya to devek^ the clolest 
cooperation with the Malayans and the Chinese as well as others li^ng 
in Ais country. The Ceylonese are nearer to us in many ways than aay 
other people outside- India and it is only natural diat our association 
widi them should be close. I make no distinction in this matter bet- 
ween the JafiFna Tamils and the Sinhalese or other Ceylonese. India 
has been a kind of elder sister to Ceylon for long ages past 

This should be the general outlook of the Indians here. But it is 
obvious that cooperation to develop on sound lines must be based on 
some common policy. A so-called cooperation mainly thinking in toms 
of jobs or privileged positions for a few persons is not true cooperaticm; 
it is nearly allied to jobbery and I am not interested in it Strength 
comes to a community from self-reliance and not from a few state jobs 
that might be given to it Even the state jobs come ultimately more to 
those who have this strength and self-reliance. 

Cooperation must also be in both ill fortune and good fortune. To 
share in the good fortune and to exploit the other's ill fortune is not 
cooperation and does not enhance the good name of a community. . 

Thae seems to have be^ some argument as to whether C^lon Tamils 
should be classed as Indians. Some sudi interpretation has apparently 
been given in Malaya. This seems to be wrong in fact and likdy to 
create a split among the Ceylonese which is not desirable. It is obvious- 
ly mot true in die political sense of the word. But a more important 
oonsideiation is that such an interpretation will encourage a deavage 
mnong the people of Ceylon and we should be no parties to this. We 
want the peqple of Ceylon to weld themsdves into a strcn^ imi^ which 
wM live in close cooperation and friendship with India. If Ct^bnese 
and Indians are to be classed together for any purpose we have no 
direction. We would welcome this as we would wdctnne an even huger 
assodation. But kt this be done in a stra^jht way by callup diem ItiduB» 
and Ceyhmese and not hy way ot subteifoge or fomed mterpietation. 

In to ^ duldien of the soO, it » lig^t dat their mtere^ 
should ji^ precedence over odieis. Bdt if Indians nx o&aa ase ht»n 
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here and have made Malaya their permanent home, why should they 
not be considered also as ^children of the soil? 


22. To Follow Counfrymon in Malaya' 


During my brief stay in this green and pleasant land I have addressed 
many audiences and had my say about many matters. I have discussed 
the present condition of India and what we are doing there and I have 
ventured to suggest what Indians in Malaya might do. Inevitably they 
have been vague suggestions and generalisations, for specific problems 
can be dealt with in detail only by a person more acquainted with than 
than I could claim to be. On the eve of my departure from Malaya, 
as the train is carrying us to Penang, I am attempting to put some of 
these suggestions into more definite shape. I have already written 
separately about Indian labour here and the desirability of close contacts 
between Indians and others.® 

Indians here have three duties to face, three kinds of responsibilities 
to shoulder— their duty to India, their duty to Malaya, their duty to 
themselves. The three are not mutually exclusive; they overlap and 
each helps the other. 

Their duty to India is to keep in intimate touch with curr^t events 
there, to take living interest in our freedom struggle, and to hdp it in 
such ways as are possible to them. Obviously they cannot do much 
from here, but for their own sakes ftey should try to swim in the cur- 
rent of national progress and derive strength and vitality from it. If 
they lodk forward, as they must, to share in the triumph when it comes, 
th^ must be prepared to cany some of the burdens also. Their future 
is after all intimately and inevocably bound up with the future of India. 
On India’s freedom depends their states, the protection of their interests, 
and the place ttiey occupy in the wotM. How can tiiey help? Finan- 
cially, of course. Also by observing ottr natitmal days, iismg khaddat, 
by the display of our national flag at Indian fianchons. Khaddat is not 
an economic proportion in Malaya. It must cost more than ottier im- 
ported cloth or silk. But it has become the symbol of our freedom 

1. This attkk was written on the eve of his departure btm Ms%a on 4 fine 
1957. The Otronkle, 15 June 1957. Reprinted t» Bjiflfacit Meotlri 
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straggle and of our association with the masses, and those who use it 
consciously show their allegiance to both these ideals of ours, which 
are in effect one. And if they pay a little more, let them remember 
that the money largely goes to poor Indian spinners and weavers. 

All Indians could and should do this, whether they are local bom or 
not. For the local bom are as much children of India as others and India's 
freedom most be as drar to ffiem. 

Their duty to Malaya is to live in friendship and fullest cooperation 
with the children of the soil, with the Chinese, and with all otiiers who 
live here. They must consider the interests of Malaya as their own, ror 
Malaya has become their land by birth or adoption, and must won(c 
for the progress of this country in every way. The people of the soff 
must feel that we come to coojwrate with them and not to injure their 
interests in any way. If India is their first love demanding allegiance 
and sacrifice for her cause, Malaya is dear to them also; and indeed the 
very love of India should lead them to friendship with these lands and 
their peoples with whom India has had such close contacts from the 
dawn of history, and whose interests are so nearly allied to hers. 

Lastly, their duty to themselves. My first reaction here was not a 
very favourable one. I found too many small Indian groups functioning 
separately. There was no conflict between these groups but nevertheless, 
they weakened the community. Strength requires a larger unity com- 
prising all these groups, all those who look to India as their common 
motherland. Therefore the primary need for Indians is to build up tiiis 
larger unity organisationally and to develop contacts— social, political, 
business— between Indians from all parts of our homeland. To the ex- 
tent that they succeed in doing this will they be respected others and 
have their voice heard in matters of importance. 

A larger number of Indians here belong to the labouring class and 
our future in Malaya is thus closely bound up with the future of Indian 
labour here. It is necessary therefore that middle class Indians should 
sedc to serve the labouring masses in every way and rmain in close 
touch with them, so that they may know their needs and wants and 
might help them in their straggle. I have suggested elsewhere flie de- 
sirability (rf forming workers’ unions. In cities probably these would 
be more feasible to b^n with tiian elsewhere. Far-sifted emplrqrers 
should welcome them for they can then deal with responsible (»ganisa- 
tkms and bodies of labour raf er than with a disorganised mass. Such 
toade unions need not be con^d to Indian workers only for the cause 
of kbour is not. racial. Radal or purdy national uniems are apt to he 
esplr^sd against each oflier. Thecae, as far as po^hle, unions should 
cot^nise labour in an industry. 
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It is tiie business of the state to provide free education and medical 
facilities for all. In a tfch country like Malaya this is easily poss^le 
but none the less conditions being what they are we must help ourselves 
where the state fails to perform its functions. For education is a vital 
matter for a community and all its future depends on the human material 
it produces and trains. In this matter the Chinese in Malaya have set 
a fine example by putting up innumerable up-to^te schools. Why 
should not the Indians follow? This is necessary from another point of 
view also. In the existing state schools the Indian languages are not 
taught, nor indeed has India any place in them. (For the moment I 
exclude the Tamil schools for Indian workers.) This means that our 
boys and girls grow up cut off from India and denationalised to some 
extent. In our own schools there would be an important place for 
Hindustani, our national language, as well as for the mother tongue of 
the students. Such schools, I would suggest, should cater for all Indians 
and should not be confined to one provincial or religious group. We 
do not want sectarianism in our education. Indeed if our schools are 
good enough and attract non-Indians, I would welcome them. 

For the present when even good schools are lacking, to think in terms 
of colleges is premature. But obviously we cannot end flie education 
of our children at the school stage. It surprises me how limited are 
the facilities for higher education in this country in spite of its wealth. 
There is not a single university and only one training college and one 
medical college. Some young men and women may go alnroad for 
higher studies— to India or foreign countries. But it is absurd to expect 
any considerable number to be in a position to go to ofiier oounta'es. 
Thus in effect the people of the country, Indians as well as non-Indians, 
have no opportunities to pursue their studies further. 

Apart from general cultural education, technical and scientific train- 
ing is essential for a country with such large mineral and forest resources. 
Otherwise it can only remain, as it is largely at present, a producer of 
raw material, and not one that makes the manufactured article. For 
expert work it will always have to seek people from abroad. This is a 
humiliating future for any country. 

, This question of higher and technical education is of course one for 
all the per^le of Malaya. It is not confined to Indians. But Indians 
should ^nk of it and should cooperate with other communities to te^ 
move this strange and surprising lade of the most essential conditioD of 
modem progress. 

Somdhing that 1 fed should be done almost immediately is for Indians 
to <^>en pobl^ hbmrtes and reading rooms, providing Indian newspapers, 
joiunals and hooks. To b^n widr, reading rooms shotdd be opened. 
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as tiiese are not costly, and gradually libraries should be built up around 
them. I am told that some of the Indian associations get newspapers 
from India. That is not enough. The reading rooms should be open 
to the public, including non-Indians, who should be invited to interest 
themsdves in Indian affairs. Such reading rooms and libraries would 
go some way to keep the Indian population of Malaya in touch with 
current events in India. 

There are, I believe, some Indian-owned newspapers in Malaya which 
give Indian news. Such newspapers are desirable both in the Indiaif 
languages and in English. Newspapers are the ears and voice of a com-\ 
munity. Without them a community is deaf and dumb and conse-; 
quently helpless and powerless. Therefore, I hope that our countrymen 
will build up high-class and stable newspapers and journals. 

I have recommended strongly that Indians here should take to khad- 
dar wearing. For this purpose khaddar depots should be opened where 
good and reliable khadi can be obtained without intermediate profiteer- 
ing. The All India Spinners Association or its branches should be con- 
sulted about this. These khaddar depots might also stock other Indian 
goods. 

These are some suggestions which I make for the consideration of my 
countrymen and countrywomen here. I would add that in all these 
matters we expect Indian women to take a prominent part. Ours is not 
just a men’s movement in India. Women have played and are playing 
a brave and outstanding part in it. 

In ending this article I should like to remind all my countrymen that 
if they wish to share in the honour and privilege of being India’s chil- 
dren, they must be prepared to shoulder the responsibilities that always 
accompany privileges. Wherever in this wide world there goes an Indian, 
there also goes a bit of India with him, and he may not forget this or 
ignore it. By his actions India will be judged. He has it in his power 
to some extent to bring credit or discredit to his country, honour or 
diehcmour. Let him keep this in mind always and let him bear himself 
with dignity in good fortune and ill fortune alike. India wants freedom 
and friendship with the world, and for that we labour; we are no hum- 
ble siq^liants for anybody’s favour. We are no citizens of a mean 
country, but of a noble land with a great past and, let os hc^, with a 
greater future. 'Ihat future beckons to all of us. Who will not answer 
friat <3dl7 


mi 
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28. Imperialism In Malaya and India' 


Question: Has economic and social success of what might be des- 
cribed as British imperialism in this country led you to modify your 
views on the situation in India? 

Jawahailal Nehru: It is a doubtful proposition to advance. Social suc- 
cess is measurable by how wealth is applied and where that wealtii goes. 
British imperialism, as in other countries, has succeeded in so far as tiie 
present system could succeed in exploiting natural resources and thereby 
producing wealth. 

Wealth in Malaya lies on top, and one has merely to scoop it up. It 
is astonishing that education is so poor in Malaya. It should be bristl- 
ing with industrial and technical schools and other forms of higher 
education. The crux of the problem however is that one cannot con- 
demn anything as being bad. I am a socialist but it would be absurd for 
me to condemn capitalism. In my opinion, capitalism has ceased to fit 
in with the existing conditions. Hence all the world’s troubles today. 

The Government of India Act has been passed in spite of Indian opposi- 
tion which also included the moderate elements. India is being forced 
into a steel cage from which she cannot escape constitutionally. The 
Congress is particularly opposed to the sections dealing with federal 
matters. 

Meanwhile, we are prepared to utilise the new provincial structure to 
increase the strength of the Indian people. 

It appears that Mr. Gandhi has made the position still clearer by stat- 
ing that if die government demanded the resignation of the ministers 
that in itself would be tantamount to dismissal. The Congress is not 
prepared to accept office under this condition. 

As regards the Sastri Report, I would prefer Indians to stay at home 
and starve rather than go abroad and meet with indignities. 


1. Interview to ffie i»e». Penary, 4 June 1937. From The Sunday Timet (a newt- 
papa (rf Malaya), 6 June 1937. 
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24. Farewoll to Malaya' 


For thirteen days 1 have wandered up and down the land of Malaya, 
enchanted by its beauty and charm. The spell of the country held me 
in its grip, and though great crowds came to welcome me and I talked 
to them of many things, my mind could not get rid of that spdl and 
my eyes were always seeking to take their fill of this green and pleasadt 
land where it is always afternoon and the troubles and conflicts of the 
world seem far away. And now it is time for me to go back to my 
homeland to face the heavy tasks and shoulder the responsibility that 
fate and circumstance have cast upon me. I go with regret, but I cany 
back many treasures with me— the memory of this beautiful country so 
richly endowed by nature, and far more precious memory of the love and 
afiection that have been showered upon me in such abundant measure. 
To my own countrymen here of all classes, from the labourer in the 
field to die merchant or professional person, I find it difficult to ex- 
press my gratitude. Between us there need be no formal and superficial 
expressions of thanks, but rather a deeper understanding of each other, 
and, I hope, a deeper appreciation of each other, bound together as we 
are by the strong chain of common ideals and objectives. It was this 
great cause, which I represented to them, that brought them in their 
tens of thousands to welcome me and which evoked that tremendous 
endiusiasm which we have seen and felt. It is this cause for which we 
live and which we shall see triumph. But the welcome that I received 
came from others also, from the people of the country, die Malayans, 
and the people of China who live here in such large numbers, and from 
the Ceylonese who are so near akin to us. To them all I am most 
grateful. From odiers I had every courtesy, from the press, horn such 
government officials as I came in contact with, and from the police 
during my meetings and processions. I wish to expre^ my gratitude to 
them. 

I came here tired and I have had a strenuous time here, excqit for 
a brief spell of peace at Port Dickson. But this country and its jg^e- 
rous and hospitable inhabitants have refreshed me and 1 go back tidi 
in mind and fitter in body. This memory will endure ^ long and 
cheer me in the days to cmne. 

And so goodbye I^laya, or as I would prefer to have it, m wxk. 

1. StateaBott to die press, Botterworfli, 4 June 19?7. The Leader, 18 luae 19^. 
iU|iriiited in Ei^dsen Monthi in India, (Allahabad, 1938), fp. 193-1^. 
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25. Back Home* 


It is good to come back home after six weeks of continuous wandering, 
good to see familiar sights, familiar faces, to rest for more than a day 
or two in the same place. Some have the wanderlust, and I have it 
mysdf in some measure, and I love to get out of the old rut and cross 
mountains and seas and make acquaintance with new countries, new 
people. And when one may not do this, as alas too often I may not, 

I give rein to my imagination and we take. long and improbable journeys 
and seek adventure in distant countries. But the old rut calls us back 
and we return to the day’s routine. 

So I was back from Burma and Malaya. There were numerous for- 
midable files awaiting me, and a crowd of letters to answer, and ques- 
tions and problems which a great organisation has continually to fece. 
Pressmen surrounded me— what had I to say to this or that? Had I 
seen some statement or other? Was the Congress going to form minis- 
tries? And so on interminably. Fortunately I knew little about these 
various statements and pronouncements and I felt some difficulty in re- 
adjusting myself to the old world which I had left but six weeks before. 
Before my eyes floated still the Shtve Dagon pagoda glistening in the 
morning sunlight, and the palm trees swaying in the pleasant land erf 
Malaya. 

Back to the files and the letters. A summer school has been raided^ 
and the lathi has fdled down many people. The jute strike is over but 
the grievances of the jute workers continue.^ The workers in a match 
hictory of tiie Swedish trust have been long on strike and are being ill- 
treated.* The problem of the detenus. A Congress committee has been 
suspended and protests and counter-protests liave poured in. Appeals 
frmn district committees against certain orders of Aeir provincial com- 
mittees. 'There is an interruption and fifty kisans appear on riie scene 
full of their troubles. They cannot be ignored. 

Bade again to tire files. Should kisan organisations be started m 
shmild we ccmcentiate cm makmg kisans members of Ckmgress commit- 
tees? What should be the relation between the Congress crmimittee 

1. A ll a lwh a d , 19 Jttae 1937. TAc Modtm Aeriew, July 1937. Rqpnated in 

MomAt in indSa, (ABababad, 1938), pp. 197-202. 

2. See loo and 249. 

3. Seep. 252. 

4. See p. 257. 
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and the kisan sabha? Am I in favour of functional representatim? 
Telegrams pour in protesting against the choice of a candidate to coD' 
test a bye-election. A long distance trunk call on the telephone comes 
from south India. Visitors, visitors with nothing wortiiwhile to say, 
wasting time. An occasional visitor, who is interesting, taking up more 
time. And all the while the Shwe Dagon pagoda floating in the air and 
the gem palace of Mandalay and laughing men and women in gay attire 
wandering by. 

Back to work. Financial matters, confusing and troublesome. Cates 
of disciplinary action. Some hard ones but discipline has to be main- 
tained in an oi^nisation. Mass contacts, what progress is being made 
in the villages? What with Muslims in towns and villages? Letters in 
approval of our new activities, letters in criticism. Are the Congress 
members of the legislatures working in their constituencies carrying die 
message of the Congress? 

How hot it is, and die paper one writes on sticks to the hand. And 
how pleasant it was by the sea-side in Malaya with the tide lapping the 
beach and the palm trees and the graceful areca-nuts fringing the shore. 

A conference widi colleagues in the ofiBce. Cablegrams from abroad. 
Discussion on foreign affairs. Zanzibar— Indians overseas. Visitors, visi- 
ton— hdll Why will so many people come when there is so much to 
be done? But some are old colleagues and though what they say may 
be unimportant, diey are valued comrades and may not be ignored. 
Strangers come and who knows whether their business is important or 
not? Peasants come and who can turn these helpless ones away with- 
out a word of cheer? 

The situation on the frontier— air-bombing and kidnapping, a cari- 
ous mixture, and the larger question being somewhat hidden by com- 
munal feelings on either side. When will people behave like grown- 
ups? How childish all this is and religion, as of old, warps tiie mind 
and confuses the issue. 

A note on Congress work in the Punjab, a ccnnplaint from Bombay 
whkh bkes up time. Visitors asking me to visit their districts or attend 
confetraices. 

Win the Cmigress accept ministries? When will the Working Com- 
mittee meet to consider this question? Wise people, knowing hur mme 
than I do, announce tiiat the Committee is meeting within a few days. 
Evidently they imagine that our main preocciqiatkm is to think about 
trad dhcuss this question of ministries. They would be suiprisitid to find 
bow little this has to do with our woric and how many ctiier activates 
daim our atteiriion. And tibose who question may be stflll luitlijer sur- 
prised H th^ had a glhnpse into my mind. 
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For my mind goes back over the heads of the visitors and questions 
and across the files to thc^ six weeks that are gone past recall, days full 
of wandering in strange places, old world and new, crowded days. And 
pictures of the past come up before me when the beautiful palace at 
Mandalay hummed with play and laughter, and behind this hid many 
an intrigue and cruelty, and the rapid decay of an order that had lived 
its time. That gem palace is empty today, shorn of its gems, and only 
ghosts and memories fill its deserted halls. The teak roofs and pillars 
stand as of old, but they are dead w'ood and no more. The past they 
represent is gone for ever. 

But the Shwe Dagon pagoda still towers in all its strength and beauty 
over the city of Rangoon and gives its ageless message to all who come 
under its spell. It shines in the morning sunlight and glimmers as the 
evening shadows fall, and we creep away from Burma reverently with 
this image of the soul of a people impressed on our minds and hearts. 


2S. To tho Editor, Tho Times of Malaya* 


Sir, 

A friend in Malaya has drawn my attention to an article in your issue 
of July 13th under the caption: ‘Nehru did not answer'. • I was not 
aware that a question had previously been put to me which I had failed 
to answer. But now that it has been brought to my notice I gladly 
answer it. 

Having dabbled somewhat in history I have found that dominant and 
imperialist nations and dominant classes do not leave their privileged 
positions by considerations of justice, or by sweet argument and smiles, 
and least of all in response to a beggar’s bowl. They hold on to what 
diey have got and exploit their subject nations or classes for their own 
advanis^. These subject nations or classes, not unnaturally, object to 
&is process and want a place in the sun for themsdv«. There is con- 
ffict, and in the past this conflict has almost always been a bloody one. 

I seem to remember that certain classes in England, once upon a 
thn^ rebelled against their king, who had presumed too mudi, and cut 
off his head. Subsequently these classes, wanting power, chased anoffier 

1. All S bd ji a d t 23 Jdy 1937. Paq>en, N.M.M.L. The Times of Maktjm was 
a aewsp^n pubiMnd ia Ipch. 
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king of theiis out of England. In France also the head of a king fell 
in the conflict between the rising middle classes and the old landed 
aristocracy. Of national upheavals against foreign rule the instances 
are legion. Perhaps I might mention Mazzini and Garibaldi in Italy, 
and -the Creek struggle for freedom against the Turks. I mention tbese 
two instances because they roused tremendous enthusiasm in England. 
The rebels were claimed as heroes and patriots and feted as such. 

History thus seems to teach us that if a country or class wants to 
attain freedom, it must resist the dominant power and seek to dispos- 
sess it. In order to do this effectively and successfully it must develop 
the strength and the organisation for it. In the past this resistance h^ 
been of the violent and armed variety and it has been generally recog- 
nised as justified. 

In India we are under alien imperialist rule and we seek to get rid of 
it. We want our country to be independent. We must therefore deve- 
lop the strength and organisation so that the will of the Indian people 
shall prevail as against foreign authority. But we have deliberately set 
our faces against armed revolt, for a number of reasons which I need 
not discuss in detail here, and tried to develop a peaceful technique of 
struggle. The whole basis of our struggle is thus a peaceful one, but 
neverthdess it is a dynamic straggle which relies on the organised 
strength of the masses. Perhaps The Times of Malaya has heard of non- 
cooperation and civil disobedience. They are the peaceful equivalent 
of armed rebellion. For any country desiring to be free from foreign 
rule tiie choice lies between these two methods. We have chosen the 
peaceful and more civilised course while all the highly cultured nations 
of Europe arm to the teeth and prepare to murder each other. 

“Strong enough for what?” you ask me. Strong enough to have our 
way despite all opposition, strong enough for the will the hidian 
people to prevail in India instead of that of British imperialism, strcmg 
enough to make India free and independent. 


Youis etc., 
Jawahaikl Nehru 
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THE WORLD SITUATION 




TBB W(»U> STTUAHON 


1. Messag* to the Loft Book Club' 

•’’f 


I offer greetings to the Left Book Club^ on the occasion of the rally 
for world peace and against fascism.^ 

The people of India stand whole-heartedly for world peace and against 
the menace of fascism. They have suffered long enough under crushing 
imperialism. For them there can be no world peace so long as impe- 
rialism and fascism hold sway. 

1. From The Bombay Chronicle, 8 February 1937. 

2. The Left Book Club was organized by Victor Gollancz, the socialist publisher 
of London. 

3. It was held at the Albert Hall in London on 7 February 1937. 


Zn Food for Spain* 


Our elections have absorbed our attention and most of us have thought 
of little else during the past few weeks. But now that the elections are 
over we must look around again and take cognizance of the world 
drama which pursues its tragic course and threatens world-wide catas- 
trophe. We must do so primarily because the peril faces us as it faces 
others, because the same basic forces arc in conflict elsewhere as in India, 
and the outcome of that conflict will affect us and mould our future. 
This conflict of world forces is most evident in Spain where bloody and 
inhuman war has waged for over seven months, and where a brutal 
fascism and militarism has sought to crush and annihilate Spanish peo- 
ple. They have failed in their endeavour; for the Spanish pec^lc, hun- 
gry^ ill-anned, lacking trained leadership, have yet put up such a magni- 
ficent fight that they have confounded their enemies, and shown afr^h 
what the masses can do when they fight for their own freedom. The 
ficliehce of Madrid for over thfee months has already taken its place in 
history, an inspiration to those who hunger and struggle for freedom. 
All t^e forces of reaction, the fascist powers, foreign legionaries, merce- 
naries, the farce of non-intervention, have struck hard at Madrid and 

L A&tiiaMi, 20 Febmary 1937. J.N. Fapers, N.M.M.L. First priated m the 
JmiJm press mk 22 Fihtmty 1937 and f ^printed with a few in The 

Unity ^ India, (London, 1941), pp* 265^267, 
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Spain, but the spirit of that great city still stands high— indomitable, 
invincible, a bright flame— though ruins and death and starvation 
encompass it.^ 

Whatsoever might be the ultimate faic of this epic struggle, the peo- 
ple of Spain have written history with their hearts' blood and heroic 
courage. Out of this precious material they have built up, in the midst 
of suffering and disaster, the great people's front and the people's militia 
which has held the gates of Madrid, for those gates have become the 
S}'mbols of human liberty. i 

But the Spanish war is no longer a Spanish affair. The rival forces 
of the world fight for mastery there. Fascism fights anti-fascism; iwli- 
tarism seeks to crush democracy. In this struggle British imperialistn, 
with its so-called jxdicy of non-intervention, has hindered and obstruct- 
ed the Spanish people in their fight for freedom. But everywhere the 
lovers of freedom, the exploited of the world, have raised their voices 
in defence of the Spanish people, and have sent such help as they 
could— ambulance corps, medical supplies, food supplies and even volun- 
teers. The International Brigade of Volunteers,® drawn from all coun- 
tries, has demonstrated magnificently the solidarity of the people of the 
world with the Spanish masses, and many of them have found a last 
resting-place, with their Spanish comrades, on Spanish soil which they 
defended with their lives. 

What of us in India? We are not indifferent; we cannot be indiffe- 
rent to courage and heroism in the cause of human freedom. We can- 
not fo^et that our own larger interests are involved, our own freedom 
for which we labour is at stake. For fascism and imperialism match 
hand in hand; they are blood brothers. The victory of either is tire 
victory of botih all over the world. 

We have already expressed our deep sympathy and solidarity with the 
Spanish people in many ways. The National Congress has given elo- 
quent expression to the Indian people’s voice and feelings.* But that 
is not enough. We must translate our sympathy into active and mate- 
rial help. We are poor and hungry folk, crushed under many burdens, 
dominated by an anogant imperialism, and we struggle ouisdves lor 
heedom. But even in our poverty and misery we feel for our ^[>anidi 


2. The rebel forces of Spain had besdged Madrid, the capital and Itcpdblican 
stomghold. 

It was formed to help the Spanish Republican Army in its strag|^ ag^ipst the 
tebds. The volunteers were drawn from over fifty nations indadmg 1«^. 

4/ The yaia| > ur Congress passed i resolatkm assuring tee sdiikrily of tee pei^ 
Ii^ wxte tee Stmnte people in teeir stntggle for Iteerly. 
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c(rarades and we must give them what aid we can, howsoever little this 
might be. We can hel^’in sending them medical supplies and food. 
I trust it will be possible for us to arrange to send grain and other food 
supplies, and I appeal to those who deal in such food-stuffs for their 
cooperation in this matter. 

In London our countrymen have formed a Spain-India Committee® 
with Syt. V.K. Krishna Menon as chairman and Mrs. Saldatvala* a& trea- 
surer. I suggest that for the present we might send money to them 
for the purchase and dispatch of medical supplies. I am glad to say 
that I have already been able to send £115, contributed chiefly by 
friends in Bombay. I trust that contributions for this purpose will be 
forthcoming from all parts of the country. They will be received and 
acknowledged by Dr. R.M. Lohia, Foreign Department, All India Con- 
gress Committee, Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad. It will be for us to con- 
sider later what other form or shape we can give to our help to Ihe 
Danish people. But, apart from monej', food is urgently needed and 
the call for it has come to me repeatedly. 

5. rhe committee was formed in Januai:>' 1937; in SeptembtT 1937, the com- 
mittee presented a Red Cross ambulance for use in Spain. 

6. Sehri Saklatvala, widow of Shapurji Saldatvala. 


3. A Letter about Spain’ 


Waiv bloody and brutal civil war, rages in Spain and anxiously we await 
the day s news. We have seen to what heights tiie masses can rise when 
they fight for freedom and their own emancipation; we have watched 
with amaz^ent the heroic and disciplined sacrifices of the Spanish peo- 
ple in their struggle against foscist, military and reactionary cliques and 
adventurers. But perhaps nothing brings out more clearly the funda- 
mental difference in the outlook of the rival forces than other activities 
almost unconnected with the war which take place behind the fronts 
apd which are seldom reported. The rebels have made a point of bomb- 
ing fte Iwildings containing the famous art treasures of Spain, while 
the Danish Government, though fighting for life, has yet devoted time 
and eneJgy to the protection of ftese invaluable treasures. Mme aigni- 
fiepat » fte way- tire government is tadcling big probtans. Only 

1. ABdubad, 24 19J7, , in the Indian press on 2 March' 1937. 
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recently I gave publicity to a passage in a letter ^tten to me by Mr. 
Horace Alexander, the well-known member of the Society of Friends. 
In this he said that he had been to Barcelona recently. “I was much 
impressed," he writes, “with the eflBciency, orderliness and vigour of the 
‘red’ authorities there. In spite of the war they seem to be tackling such 
problems as the vast influx of refugees, the problem of the beggars and 
destitution, etc., most effectively, and I saw no sign of violence or terror, 
though I met a number of people who were definitely not ‘red’, such 
as the protestant pastors, but who were whole-heartedly pro-goVem- 
ment". One wishes that our ben'gn government in India possess^ a 
fraction of this efficiency and vigour in tackling our problems of d^ti- 
tution, poverty and unemployment! 

I have just received a letter from my daughter, Indira, from England, 
which I find so interesting that I want to share it with others. In this 
letter she gives an account of a talk which a lady visitor from Spain 
gave to her school. This lady— Dr. Komas— is a lecturer in biology at 
the University of Barcelona. Her home was in Majorca which was taken 
by the rebels at an early stage. For six months Dr. Komas had no 
news whatever of her relatives and later the briefest of information. Slip 
has suffered considerably during the war, but Indira writes that she 
spoke quietly and without any sign of emotion. I quote below from 
Indira’s letter: 

Dr. Komas said little about the war itself, apart from briefly sket- 
ching its background. She spoke of what interested her most: 
children and education. She told us of the groups of people who 
were trying to shield the children of Spain from the horrors of war, 
to give them as calm an education and as healthy a life as possible 
in the circumstances. Big colonies have been founded in Barcelona 
and Valencia for chfidren and here the littlest ones are sent by train 
from Madrid and the surrounding villages in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. In these colonies Uiere are schools; the children are dotb- 
ed and fed. Many of them wear new clotbes for tiie first time in 
their lives. The Barcelona booksellers told Dr. Komas that they 
had never before sold so many children’s books. Food is spafee 
but the grown-ups manage with biscuits and anyfting eke tiiat tiiey 
can get while all the milk antd bread available are sort to the ooio- 
nies for the children. The main diflSculty so far is the ttao^iOKt 
of tire children, for die trains are very slow and the joum<^ is raade 
much by die nece^ity of having to avoid die l^t^ ftw rts . 
One would hardly eiqiect Madrid to rejoice during Chd^hitts or 
the New Year, but die government said that the diOdira slwuld not 
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be disappointed. A /Children’s Week’ was organised. Everybody 
pve voluntary help iind during that week the children had thdr 
dnema shows and games. Every child received a toy— many for the 
first time. ‘We tried to make them happy’, said Dr. Komas, ‘and 
fheir smiling faces gave us renewed courage and strength; they made 
us happy and we were glad that all that was possible was bdng done 
for their safety and welfare.’ But this was only in the day-time. 
At night they woke up at the sound of bombs— the little ones cried 
and the older ones remembered the terrible scenes of war. Dr. 
Komas showed us the Children’s Week posters and other pictures. 
Dr. Komas, I found, was very charming . . . 

4. To Victor Gollancz‘ 

Allahabad 
March 10, 1937 

My dear Gollancz,® 

Thank you for your letter of February 8th. I am very glad to learn of 
the success trf the Albert Hall rally. It is astonishing how the Left Book 
Club has got on. Unfortunately we are outside the pale and L^ft Book 
Club books are not supposed to be good food for us. And so, while I 
congratulate you on your success, I envy those who share it with you. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours fraternally, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. f.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1893-1967); British publisher and organiser of the Left Book Club in 1936; 
wdl known for his support of various humanitarian causes. 


I. Patcitm umI Empire* 

1 l^dly associate mysdf with the demonstration organised by (he Spain- 
Indta Committee at the Kingsway Hall. Spain and the tragedy that is 

' 1. iyUndaid, 27 Matdi 1937. Message to the Spain-lndia Committee on tbt 
eocaskiii trf a denmnstration at the Kingsway Hah, lAndon, on 9 April 1937. 
. , -'fim fflttiu. 10 >^ril 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in 
(Ah^abai, 1938),;^. 122426. 
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being enacted dieie dominate our droughts today whedier we live near* 
by in tile other countries of Europe or in far India. For this tragedy 
and conflict are not of Spain only but of the wide world, and on what 
ultimately haj^ens in Spain depends the future of so much that we 
value. Most people realise now that the Spanish war is no longer a 
Si»nish affair, or a dvil war between different groups of Spaniards. It is 
a European war on Spanish soil or, more correctly, an invasion of Spain 
by fascist forces and mercenaries from abroad.^ And so in Spain tfa^ 
rival forces fight for mastery, fascism and anti-fascism, and democracy, 
crushed in so many countries of Europe, fights desperately for life.\ 

The issue as between Italian fascism and German nazism, on the one 
hand, and Spanish democracy on the other, seems to be clear enough 
and I suppose that most people in England, who stand for democracy 
and freedom, sympathise with the Spanish people. But many of these 
very people are perhaps not so clear when they consider the policy of 
the British Government in regard to Spain. And when they go a few 
steps further and think of the relation of British imperialism to India, 
all clarity disappears. 

And yet tiie real lesson of Spain is that fascism and imperialism ate 
blood brothers, matching hand in hand, though they may have their 
faces averted from each other, or may even come into occasional conflict 
with each other. Englishmen see, more or less, the democratic side of 
their government functioning in the domestic sphere, and they conclude 
that elsewhere also their government has this democratic background. 
But the whole foreign policy of Britain during the last four years has 
shown that the forces fet move it have nothing to do witii democracy; 
they are friendly to the development of the fascist powers, though they 
have half-heartedly and unsuccessfully tried to che^ this development 
occaskmally when it seemed to threaten British imperial interests. That 
is the story of British policy in the Far East, in the shameful betrayal 
of Abyssinia, in the intrigues of central Europe, and in tiie farce ci 
non-intervention in S^iain, culminating in tiie open avowal of fiascht 
Italy that it will continue to send its armies to crush the people of 
Spain. 

Many pec^le are bewildered by tiie seeming inconsistencies and con* 
tiadfatkms British foreign policy, and yet there is no real mcomtstv 
en<^. The mconsistency is in tiie minds of tiiose who imagine that fhe 
democratic background of Brithh domestic policy governs lorei^ po|kiy< 

2. In the Spanish dvil wnr, the fascist conntties siqiplied men awieilM fa 
Inge t^naatitiB to the rfael fnm to endile diem to hied: fae ledfanoe of 
the lUpdbiicaii may. 
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alsoi or sometimes tiieie is inconsistency in the utterances of foie^ 
ministers and other politicians who juggle witii words to ddude the pob' 
lie into re(»ndling these contrary tendencies and policies. In the fidd 
of action British foreign policy has pursued consistently and unhesita- 
tingly the path of rapprochement with fascism. All the horror of Spain 
has not diverted it from its set purpose, the recent blood-curdling mas- 
sacres in Addis Ababa have not affected it in the slightest degree.® Even 
fear of endangering Britain’s international position by the growth of fas- 
cist powers in northern and central Europe and in the Mediterranean 
has not resulted in a marked variation of that policy. 

Why is this so? Because essentially imperialism and fascism are close 
of kin and one merges into the other. Sometimes imperialism has two 
faces— a domestic one talking the language of democracy, and a colonial 
one verging into fascism. Of the two, the dominant one is the latter 
and it ultimately governs larger policies. So we see that whatever gov- 
ernment functions in Britain, whether it is a Conservative government 
or a Labour government or a ‘National’ government, in India this gov- 
ernment wears a fascist uniform. The drift towards fascism continues 
in India and the new constitution, with all its democratic facade in the 
provinces, is essentially fascist in conception and probably in action, 
especially in the federal structure. The only really democratic part of 
it is the larger electorate in the provinces and this electorate has declar- 
ed overwhelmingly in favour of scrapping the new Act. But the Act 
and the constitution continue, and the tremendous majorities elected 
under this very constitution are powerless and cannot have their way. 

Empire and democracy are two incompatibles; one most swallow the ' 
otiier. And in the political and social conditions of the modem world, 
empire must either liquidate itself or drift to fascism, and, in so drifting, 
carry its domestic stracture with it. 

^ the question of British imperialism in India is intimately rdlated 
to British domestic policy and governs the latter. It seems inconceiv- 
able that there will be any major social change in Britain so long as the 
em^ Nourishes, nor is there likely to be any marked change in fore^ 
policy. It seems more probable Aat great change will take place in 
lii^a, ending in the liquidation of the empire, and these will result in 
maifor chan^jes in Britain. Or the two may come mote or less sinndta- 
nemrily. 


3. Hundreds of Ethiopians, including women and chOdren, were massacNd ly 
the Italii^ Cplluwing attempt at assassination of an Italian militaiy com* 
wswitiit* 
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The badcground of the Spanish struggle therefore is one (rf world 
conflict between democracy and the forces of freedom everywhere and 
fascism and imperialism. That is the lesson Spain teaches in her agony 
and through her blood and suffering. We who stand for Spain must 
leam that lesson in all its implications and stand equally for the ending 
of fascism and empire and all that they signify. We must pull out the 
root of the trouble. 

But while we argue and debate, blood flows in Spain and heroic men 
and women and even children fight our battles and give their lives for 
human liberty. Governments deny them the aid that was their due, but 
the peoples of the world have heard their cry for succour and have res- 
'ponded to it, for was not that cry the cry of the exploited everywhere? 

We are ourselves helpless in India and hunger and stark poverty meet 
us everywhere; we fight for our freedom and to rid ourselves of the em- 
pire that exploits and crushes us. Famine and flood and natural cala- 
mity have pursued us and added to the burdens of empire. But out of 
our hunger and poverty we will send what help we can to our comrades 
in Spain, and though this may not be much, it will carry with it the 
earnest and anxious good wishes of the people of India. For diose who 
suffer themselves feel most for their brothers in misfortune elsewhere. 


Appeal for Aid to Spain' 


We appeal to die people of India, who themselves struggle against im- 
perialism and reaction, to help now and immediately, before it is too 
late, our Spanish comrades in their struggle for freedom, life and 
culture. 

We can be no parties to this policy and we must un<torstand the true 
nature of the conflict, its significance and implications. We must give 
our whole-hearted support to the Spanish people, not only the support 
ot our words and good wishes, but more tangible support which flic 
people of Spain, perishir^ under fire and gas and by hunger, so urgent- 
ly need. Unhappily situated as we are, we cannot do mudi, fm: we our- 
selves suffer under the yoke of imperialism and struggle for fripedour. 
But food and medical supplies and money for them we can seiid, 

I AOahabad, 30 March 1937. The Bomfxty Chromde, 5 April 1937. JawafotM 
was me of the n^patodes to this appeal. 
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With the object of organising our support, and co-ordinating news 
and propaganda about Spaiil,^on a nation-wide basis, we propose the 
estabhshment of a committee for aiding the Spanish people and we 
appeal to the people of India to help now and immediately. 


7. India and China' 


I'am ashamed that physical illness should incapacitate me from keep- 
ing my promise and being present at Santiniketan tomorrow for the 
inauguration ceremony of the Chinese Hall. It has not been so usually 
with me, and so I gave my word gladly and with full confidence that I 
would join in this great ceremony, great in the memories of the long 
past that it invokes, great also in the promise of future comradeship and 
the forging of new links to bring China and India nearer to each other. 
What a long past that has been of friendly contacts and mutual influ- 
ences, untroubled by political conflict and aggression! We have traded 
in ideas, in art, in culture, and grown richer in our own inheritance by 
the other’s oifering. Political subjection came to both of us in varying 
forms, and stagnation and decay, and at the same time new forces and 
ideas from the West to wake us out of our torpor. We have been strug- 
gling to find a new equilibrium, to rid ourselves of the forces that 
throttle us, to give expression to the new life that already pulsates 
through our veins. The whole world seeks that new equilibrium, but 
the forces of darkness are strong and in the name of fascism and impe- 
rialism and their allies seek to crush the spirit of man and all the art 
and culture that flow from it. But that spirit of man is not easily 
crushed; it has survived many a barbarous onslaught; it will triumph 
ahesh. 

China and India, sister nations from the dawn of history, with their 
long tradition <rf culture and peaceful development of ideas, have to play 
a lading part in this world drama, in which they themselves are so 
.deeply involved. And it is right that they should draw nearer to each 
odier, seek to understand each other afresh and draw strength from 
their past mid present. All understanding to be real must be based on 
the cuhuial and ideological background of a country. I welcmne, 

t ^irixaiea]; to die puss, AHahabad, 13 April 1957. The Min^, 15 April 1957. 

Rquaited in £%hta«n Monthe ^in india, (Albhabad, 1938), pp. 165-166. 
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therefore, the inauguration of the Chinese Hall, situated most appro* 
priately at Santiniketan, and I trast that it will be a real meeting 
ground of the best in China and India. I must offer my grateful thanls 
to the Chinese scholars and friends who have made the building of this 
hall with its library possible. I earnestly hope that this hall will lead 
to ever-widening contacts between the two countries, and tiiat Chines 
scholars will come to India and Indian scholars will visit China, and 
thus set up an ever-flowing stream of mutual understanding which will 
help us both in the solution of the problems that face us. 


8. The Need for Active Support to Spain' 


For more than seven months, civil war has raged in Spain with almost 
unparalleled brutahty. We, in India, have view-ed this stru^le with 
concern, our sympathies have gone out to the Spanish people in the 
hour of their trial, we have sent messages of goodwill to them. But, 
on the whole, our interest has lacked warmth and direction. The con- 
flict calls for our closer attention, and some action on our par^ for 
it vitally concerns the interests of the Indian people. The forces in 
bloody conflict in Spain are essentially the same as are in conflict in 
India, and they threaten a catastrophe to the world and to India. The 
praple of Spain are today defending their newly-won democratic free- 
dom against a host of reactionaries and militarists, who are openly sup- 
ported by the fascist governments of Germany, Italy and Portugal. 
British imperialism has indirectly aided the reactionary rebels in Spain 
by its policy of non-intervention. 

The Spanish people, poor, almost unarmed and untrained, have wHh 
indomitable vidll and courage faced these militarist rebels, mandiing wi& 
mercenaries and foreign legionaries and supplied vrith the latest and most 
horrible engines of warfare. In the course of their heroic sriuggle, they 
have built up their great bulwark, the people’s front, and have organised 
the people’s militia. Madrid, after three months of siege and continur 
o&s attack, broken up and ruined by bombardment and aerial atta^ 
still stands unconquered, the city victorious, whose gates are d^raided 
by the unshaken and fierce determination of the people. . 

Millions of people thrraighout the world, lovers of freedrnn and tbe 
espkrited td all races, have responded to the call of the Spanidi people, 

1. CakDtta, 20 April 1937. 'Che Hindu, 22 April 1937. Jawaliarlal ym one dt 
^ sqpitteiriei to i^i|ieiaL 
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The diplomacy of British imperialism, subtie and Machiavdlian, has, 
ditough its so<alled policyfo^ non-intervention, lent support to the fas^ 
cist countries in their adventures in Spain. So it has sought to protect 
its large financial interests in Spain and its wider imperialist interests else- 
where. This policy threatens to draw the Indian people on to the side 
of imperialism and reaction. 


9t To J. Mascaro* 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1937 


Dear Mr. Mascaro,® 

Thank you for your letter. Indeed I remember meeting you in Ceylon 
very well. As for Spain there is no question of your thanking me or 
my thanking you. The fight in Spain is a fight in which all who are 
interested in democracy and freedom must give their support and 
sympathy. 

Should you come to India I shall be happy to meet you. Do send 
me your translations of the upanishads when they are published. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


1. J.N. ConeqKtndence, N.M.M.L. 

2. A student at Cambridge of Indian religions. He later translated some of die 
Indian classical literature into En^h. In his letter of 31 March 1937, Mascaio 
recalled his meeting with Jawaharlal in Ceylon in 1931. 


10. Furthar Appaal for Help to Spain* 


C^s is a much hackneyed word in this world of today for everywfaae 
there is crisis, omtinaing, persistent, threatening crisis and feverish pro- 
paratum for the catastrophe that all fear and yet cannot avert. Itti India 
WO (»e in the middle a crisis and the wheels of tibe gods move slow- 
ly but inevitably to future conflicts between our urge to freedom and 

• i. ItetWneat to die press, Allahabad, 24 April 1937. The Hindustm Titnee, 26 
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the imperialism which binds us. We cannot shirk diem and we will 
meet them in flie days to come with courage and with the strength that 
our people have shown so often before. Yet, engrossed as we are in our 
own struggle, we may not forget the tragedy of Spain where freedom 
and democracy fight for breath and life. All the world watches anxious- 
ly the issue of this struggle for on it depends so much that we care for. 
This issue will have its far-reaching consequences everywhere, and not 
least on our own struggle for freedom in India. By helping the people 
of Spain we help ourselves and our freedom movement. We have just 
learnt with pride that a hundred countrymen of ours are fighting in the 
ranks of the International Brigade for the people and Government of 
Spain. I have recently had news that an old colleague of ours. Dr. M. 
Atal, has gone to Spain to give his medical services to the wounded and 
to the starving. In Bilbao women and children starve and the might 
of the British Empire bows down before the insurgents.^ Or is it that 
the British Government sympathises with and indirectly supports these 
insurgents? 

I venture to appeal again to the people of India to give all the help 
they can to support this struggle for freedom in Spain. Our A.I.C.C. 
ofi^ in Allahal»d will gladly receive contributions and pass them (m 
immediately to the proper quarters. 

2. Delay in despatch of food supplies to the besieged city of Bilbao by the British 
caus^ considerable difficulties to the people, and the city ultimate^ fell to the 
rebels in June 1937. 


11. To Govind Madgavkar' 


Allahabad 
August 26^ 19?7 


My dear Sir Govind, 

Gandhiji showed me your letter to him in Wardha.’ The question of 
sending an envr^ on bdialf of the Congress to foreign countries has not 
been considered by us. The matter is full of difficultia as in focdgq 
countries, eqiedally in Eurrqie, the divisitm between rival groups is 
marked. Not only are countries aligning against each olher ^ in^do 

1. AJ.C.C. File No. G.5{KW)(2)/1937, p. 353, N.M.MX. 

2. GovM Mad^kar, in his fetto of 12 August 1937 to 
tdfoud to serve die countiy abroad. 
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tiie country there is the same alignment. A visitor frmn India cannot 
remain wholly neutral and if^he remains so he carries little weight with 
both groups. Thus it becomes necessary to develop a definite foreign 
policy. To some extent such a development has gradually taken place. 
But it is still vague. Invitations sometimes come to us from organisa- 
tions and intonational conferences. But the very nature of such invita- 
tions to some extent commits us to a certain policy. Last year we were 
repres^ted at an International Peace Congress held in Paris.’* This was 
an anti-fascist organisation and we had no hesitation in joining it be- 
cause we agreed with the general background. 

Personally I do not think that it is desirable for us to adopt a neu- 
tral attitude in regard to world problems. For instance, in regard to 
China and Japan, I think we should definitely express our fullest sym- 
pathy for China, although of course we cannot do much for her. In 
the same way in Europe I feel that we should align ourselves with the 
anti-fascist forces. 

With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


?. Sec Selected -Works, Vol. 7, pp. 576-577. 

It. To A. E. 8hoh«l* 


Allahabad 
August 26, 1957 


Dear Mr. Shohet,^ 

Thank you for your letter and the copy of the Jewish Advocate which 
you srait me. I should like to write on the Palestine problem, but I am 
too full of other work at present. Perhaps a little later I might write 
to dm press on tiiis subject. 

|t has always seemed to me that this problem should be setded by 
OUdiQal ccmsultatkm between Arab and Jewish leaders. Unfortunately in 
the past die Jewish leaders have relied too much on British support as 
ai^ihut the Arabs and have thus, in the eyes of the Arabs, become sup- 
poeteis of ifeadsh impoialism in Palestine. It seems to me clear that 

l" AJ.C.C. File No. G-S(KW){2)/1957, p. 363, N.M.MX. 

2, Edto, JewUk Advocate, puhMed horn Bcnabay. 
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the proposed partition is utterly bad and is bound to create more trou* 
ble in the future.^ It is certainly not a solution of the prol:^em. A 
real solution must be based on the following factors: (1) independence 
of Palestine, (2) recognition of the fact that Palestine is an Arab coun- 
try and therefore Arabs must have a predominant voice in i^ and ( 3 ) 
recognition of the fact that the Jews in Palestine are an integral factor 
and their rights should be protected. 

I feel sure that there is no inherent conflict between the Arabs and 
the Jews and that if the matter is approached in a spirit of cooperation, 
a mutually satisfactory solution can be found. That solution cannot be 
based on the interests of British imperialism. These third party inter- 
ests will always tend to widen the gap between the Arabs and the Jews 
and, in the name of protecting one against the other, in reality to pro- 
tect British imperialism at the cost of the other two. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndini 


3. The Peel Commission in its rqwrt published in July 1937 recommended the 
partition of Palestine into three areas: a Jewish state, an Arab state and a 
mandated territory consisting of Jerusalem and a corridor to the sea at Jafl6a. 


13. Zanzibar and the Boycott of Cloves' 


For some years past the problem of Indians settled in Zanzibar has been 
before the country. The British Government of the cotony, suj^xnted 
by the Colonial OfiSce in London, has been devising laws and regula- 
tions which crush Indian trade and will ruin the Indian commtmity in 
Zanzibar. Our countrymen there refused to submit tamely to fliis process 
of squeezing out, and they protested with all their might They loolced 
to India for sympathy and help in their trials, and they did not look in 
vain. The people of India responded to tiiat call and at hmitmetal^ 
meetings e^ressed thdr solidarity with their countrymen m Zanz^wr. 
The Congress gave emphatic expression to this feeling and passed num- 
m'ous ttoolutions in supjmti of the cause of Indians in Zanzibar. Evmi 
the Ckrvemment of India appeared to sympatoise and consideied the 

1. Statement to flie press, AQalmbad, 28 August 1937. Bombiy QmMt, 
1 S^tember 1937. Rented in fitghteen Months In fndtii, (ASdadiaf^ 

ppu '276*282. 5 ' 
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pri^osed legislation as a menace to Indian interests and a breach of pre- . 
vious agreements. But the wfteels of the Imperial Government and the 
Colonial Office moved on, regardless of Indian interests, and the legisla- 
tion was passed with minor variations.^ 

Ruin faces the 15,000 Indians in Zanzibar and they have resolved not 
to submit to this usurpation of their rights. A month ago they started 
their campaign of passive resistance against these measures and they are 
carrying on their peaceful and gallant stmggle. They have voluntarily 
gone out of the port trade in cloves in which they have been tradition- 
ally engaged. The Working Committee of the Congress, at its last 
meeting, called upon the people of India to help their countrymen in 
every way and demanded an embargo on the entry of cloves into India. 
Further they asked the people to boycott cloves so long as this problem 
was not settled to the satisfaction of Indian interests. This was &e least 
that our people could do to help our countrymen abroad in their hour 
of trial. 

The Government of India meanwhile has veered round from its old 
position and has become an apologist of the new legislation in Zanzibar 
which creates a clove monopoly. Probably it had to do so because of 
pressure from the imperial govemmrat, of which it is a subordinate 
branch. But it is surprising to find that certain elected members of the 
Central Assembly should have also forsaken the Zanzibar Indians and 
helped the government in opposing the demand for an embargo. The 
arguments, advanced by them showed an astonishing and pro-imperialist 
bant of mind.^ Those who oppose India’s struggle for freedom, there- 
by supporting British imperialism in India, usually support this impe- 
rialism abroad also, even at Bie cost of Indian interests. 

It is utterly wrong to say that our struggle in Zanzibar is to protect 
Indian vested interests as against the interests of the people of the coun- 
try. The Congress holds by the principle that in every country the 
interests of the people of that country must be dominant and must have 

2. As the dove ^weis assodatian’s monopoly of the trade was being resented by 
Indian traders, the Government of India protested to the British Government 
l|;ainst the pnqrosed legislation guaranteeing the association’s monopoly. As a 
tesni^ some concessions were obtained, but these being inadequate, ffie Zanzibar 
Indkm a^ealed to the Congrms for help. The Cmigress, supporting their 
•demands, called i^n Indian traders to boycott clove imports from Zanzibar. 

3; For iattSno^ Jiantdi, ea^ressing his doubt whether the government deserved to 
be censured, said in the Central Assembly on 23 August 1937 that so far as 
. im had foBqwed it;, the scheme “is at any rate intended to safejpiaid the hiter- 
- eitrid the Indians fakfy wHhont to wy way prdudid^ the obiectiw^ natody, 
Butt die ichef mnst be i^voi to die growas as tor as posable. ...” 

■’ , ■ w 
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first consideration. We apply that principle to India and therefore we 
cannot tolerate any foreign interests imposing their will on us. We 
apply that principle to other countries also and we would willingly put 
an end to Indian interests there if they conflict with those of the peo- 
ple of the country. But we are not prepared to submit to, and we shall 
fight, any attempt to injure Indian interests for the advancement of 
British imperialism. In Zanzibar it is this imperialism that is function- 
ing and it is in its interests that the changes have been made. An anti- 
Indian clove monopoly has been established to enrich the British mono- 
polist at the expense of the Indian small trader. The Zanzibar distillery, 
which is an imperialist British concern, is in a position to buy from the 
monopolist association clove stems at half the rate that would otherwise 
have been obtainable in a free foreign market. 

Secondly, it is notorious that Britain’s colonial administration, as diat 
of India, is exceedingly expensive, extravagant and top-heavy. To keqr 
this running and to find money for it, the people are heavily taxed. Hie 
burden falls especially on the poor. In many African colonies the in- 
iquitous ‘hut-tax’ or a ‘poll-tax’ is imposed on the poorest to enable the 
administration to pay heavy salaries and allowances to its officials who 
are usually Britishers. Sir George Maxwell,'^ a distinguished public 
servant of Malaya, has recently pointed out the scandal of these expen- 
sive and over-stafiEed administrations run at the cost of improvarishing 
the already poor and of stinting the barest expenditure on public W(Hks, 
public health, education and other essential public services. Fie gives 
many startling figures from Malaya and Africa. One colony with a total 
population of 3,001 (men, women and children) maintains a heavily 
paid Governor and Commander-in-Chief and numerous officials. But 
we need not cross the seas for such instances; we have remarkable exam- 
ples in our own country. 

Zanzibar has put up with such an expensive over-staffed British admi- 
nistration. Like Topsy, it “growed”, fattening on the prosperity of the 
clove trade, which had been built up by Indian industry. Every boom 
period was taken advantage of to add to the number or ^oluments 
the army administrators. Then came the slump and it was not »> easy 
fen the unhqrpy country to shoulder this heavy burden. Instead nk 
reducing the number of big officials and the amounts paid to them hi 

4. In many African colonies, the poll and hut taxes were imposed on the AM cmnii 
bofli to force fliem to go out to work for their ‘white’ employers and to triw 
revenue. 

5. (18714959); a British civil servant who served in Malaya for sevttod ! yuim 
and letiiied as dtief secretary in 1926; was later vicediainnan of the shvtty 
committee of die League of Natioos. 
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salaries and allowances and thus making the administration fit in to 
smne extent with the necessitt^ and realities, fresh sources of revenue— 
not for public works or education— but to keep the administration run- 
ning in the old way were anxiously sought after. Further taxation was 
out of the question. And so this device of collaring the profits of tiie 
clove trade and running the -administration with their help. These pro- 
fits, which would have been spread out over a large number of traders, 
were diverted, by the creation of a monopoly, to the administrative 
machine as well as to British imperialist concerns. Recently, a new' 
burden has been undertaken by the Zanzibar Government for the honour 
and glory of British imperialism. The recurring cost of a naval coastal 
defence unit, or part of the cost, will fall on ^nzibar. 

Thirdly, the political rule of the British over the colonies is perpe- 
tuated by this strategy of creating conflict on other issues and of divert- 
ing the attention of the Arab and African inhabitants from the funda- 
mental anti-imperialist issue. Anti-Indian feelings are sought to be rais- 
ed and the real imperialist exploiter hides behind this screen and carries 
on merrily with his w'ork of exploitation. 

This clove monopoly, it is obvious, has little to do with the interests 
of the African and Arab growers of clove. The monopoly is bound to 
hurt them in the long run. A monopoly by an independent national 
state might have some virtue in it; monopoly by a socialist state would 
inevitably benefit the growers as they would be the owners and benefi- 
ciaries of the monopoly. But a monopoly by an imperialist govern- 
ment in a subject colonial country can only benefit that government 
and the imperialism it represents. 

The issue is thus quite clear for all who wish to understand it. The 
Zanzibar Indians are the victims of British imperialist policy, and their 
cause is the cause of all of us in India. For us it is a national questiem 
of grave import and no communal considerations affect it. Yet it is 
interesting to remember that the Indian merchants in Zanzibar, who are 
suffering from this new legislation and are fighting against it, are Mus- 
lims. Some of the Muslim members of the Central Assembly, who 
have constituted themselves as the guardians of Muslim interests and 
who voted recently with the government and against the interests of 
Zanzffjar Indian Muslims, might well ponder over this fact. 

The proldem has a larger significance for it affects all Indians over- 
seas as well ais flie natibnal status of India. India cannot tolerate the 
iusmiliatmn and injury of her children abroad, and when they call us for 
anQcour,. can we retnain sffent? Whojever tiicy live or carry on business 
ftiqf am subjec^ to ignominy and drscrimination, and constant crmflicts 
laiise, tbday:Wtf dnm s^teqaate and dhet^ aid, but the’ 
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time will come when the long ann of India will reach them and will be 
strong enough to protect them. But even today we are not so weak 
as to watch helplessly the ruin of our countrymen. 

The result of this brave resistance of Zanzibar Indians will have far- 
reaching consequences. If they win, they will increase the status of 
Indians abrc^d and all our countrymen overseas will be strongs to hioe 
the difBculties that encompass them. If they lose, it is not th^ only 
that lose, but India loses, and all her children abroad, wherever they 
might be, will sink in their helplessness. Zanzibar Indians occupy a 
strategic position among overseas Indians in the British colonies. The))! 
are a strong community which has played and is playing a decisive role\ 
in the economic life of the country. It is not easy to ignore them or 
suppress them, and if we help them they can win. 

What can we do to help them? We had asked for an official 
embargo on cloves but the British Government, unhappily supported by 
some of our own countrymen, has refused to have this. Let us then 
have an unofficial embargo and boycott cloves and stop their import 
into India. This is a big enough weapon to paralyse the clove business 
of Zanzibar, for India is the biggest purchaser and consumer of cloves. 
Already, this has had a marked effect in Zanzibar where the price of 
cloves has fallen greatly and the government there is gravely embarrassed. 
We must organise efficiently this unofficial embargo and show to our 
alien government that the people of India can act effectively despite its 
opposition. 

The Working Committee of the Congress has given the lead and I 
appeal to my countrymen to follow it. I appeal to the merchants not 
to import or deal in cloves. I appeal to all consumers to give up the 
use of cloves till this struggle ends satisfactorily for us. It is a small 
sacrifice but the cause for which we work is a big one. And let us 
remember that meanwhile our countrymen in Zanzibar are bravely car- 
rying on their campaign of passive resistance. 


14. To V. K. Krishna Monon’ 


Allahabad 
August 30, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I had fust written two long letters to you this evening when yoUr aSS»- 
gram arrived asking for airmail instructions for the Geneya medffi^ lof 

1. Corrdpoacte^ N.M.M:L. 
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the thirteentli September in regard to China, Abyssinia, and the Indian 
national peace oiganisation/ ^ 

About Abyssinia I do not know what the present position is. In any 
event we should adhoe to our old policy of refusing to recognise the 
Italian conquest. No peace policy can be based on die acceptance of 
aggression simply because it has succeeded. 

The Indian national peace organisation refuses to materialise. I see 
no prospect of it in the near future. The various organisations to which 
you once referred in a letter do not function at all and it is futile to 
expect anydiing from them. The Congress functions but it is overbur- 
dened with work. For the Congress to start a peace platform with 
others simply means that the whole burden falls on the Congress, and 
yet others interfere and make work difficult. It is fairly easy to coope- 
rate in a demonstration, but it is far more difficult to do so organisa- 
tionally. The Congress is so vastly more important than the others. 

I am glad you have reminded me about China. Our attitude is one 
of complete opposition to Japanese aggression and of sympathy for 
China. Recently Indian troops were sent, or are being sent, to Shan- 
ghai. It was stated that this was to protect Indian interests diere— an 
absurd and pritently false pretext— unless by Indian is meant British. 
Unfortunately Bhulabhai Desai and Satyamurti issued a very foolish 
statement in regard to this. Soon after I issued a statement^ about it, 
a copy of which I enclose. I think you should record your strong pro- 
test (HI behalf of the Congress at this exploitation of Indian manpower 
and resources in the interests of British imperialism. The real (langer 
is that this might be rq>eated on a larger scale later, and might even 
result in India being dragged into some war. We must lay the greatest 
stress on this aspect of the. question and make it perfectly clear that we 
shall resist it In die interests of world peace, this kind of thing must 
not be allowed to occur. 


Yours, 

Jawahadal 


2. ^p« 
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15. To Hooooinbhoy A. LalJoo> 


Allahabad 
August 31, 1937 


Dear Mr. Hooseinbhoy,® 

Thank you for sending me the resolutions passed at a meeting in 
Bombay on the subject of Palestine.® I entirely agree that the British 
Government’s proposals to divide up Palestine are objectionable ahd 
cannot solve the problem. I look upon this question from the politkiial 
point of view and not from the religious. For me the Palestine mo>^- 
ment is essentially an Arab movement of national freedom and I symi- 
pathise with it completely. You know also that the National Congress 
has repeatedly expressed its solidarity w'ith the Arabs in this matter. 

Yours sinceidy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW) (2)/1937, p. 255, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1890-1971); a prominent nationalist Muslim and founder-member, Swaraj Party; 
member, Bombay Legislative Council, 1924-34, and Central Assembly, 1934-45; 
president, All India Shia Conference, 1937 and 1964-65. 

3. The Muslims of Bombay, at a meeting on 10 August 1937, passed resolutions 
condemning the British proposal for the partition of Palestine and expressing 
solidarity with the Muslim Arabs of Palestine. 


15. Th« CongrMS and World Probloms* 


Allahabad 
September 4, 1937 


Dear Cmnrade, 

We have to face many intricate and difficult domestic problems, but 
because of these we may not ignore world problems which affect tK 
directly and indirectly. Ihe status and position that our national 
nisation has obtained in this country as well as abroad necessitate 11^ 
we should take this larger view and fashion our own policy accocdas^. 
Ute wishes and (pinions of the Indian people already count for 'wompr. 
ithing in world affairs and the day is soon coming, we bopev 

1. Gprcuhr to P.C.Cs. Rajendra Prasad Prqxs^ Natfonat Ardiivea of India.: 
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will count for a great deal more. It is also a wdQ recc^jnised fact Aat 
interaational affairs ate clofely knit together and even a national pro- 
blem, in order to be fully understood, has to be considered in its rela- 
tion to world problons. The danger of international war and crisis 
is ever before us, and therefore it is necessary that we should educate 
public opinion in regard to affairs abroad and direct it to right channels. 

I am therefore drawing your attention to some of these urgent pro- 
blems, so that you might take necessary steps by asking Congress com- 
mittees to organise meetings and demonstrations in regard to them. 

Zaniibar and boycott of cloves— We have already addressed you on 
this subject. The future of all Indians living or trading abroad depends 
on the success of the passive resistance movement that is being carried on 
by Indian merchants in Zanzibar. The Working Committee has called 
for a boycott of cloves and this boycott must be pushed by all Con- 
gressmen. 

Palestine— The struggle for freedom in Palestine has been going on 
for many years and it has taken many shapes. British imperialism is now 
attempting to cut up this little country into three parts so as to per- 
petuate its dominance there and safeguard its air route to India. The 
Congress has given its full support to this struggle for independence and 
we must condemn this fresh attempt at weakening the national move- 
ment in Palestine by splitting it up. It is our belief that the tight way 
to solve the problem is on the basis of an undivided and independent 
Palestine. The approach to this is for the Arab leaders and the Jewish 
leaders to confer together without any interference from British Imperia- 
list authorities. 

Abyssinia— The tragedy of Abyssinia is too recent to be forgotten. For 
that tragedy die partial responsibility must rest with die British Govern- 
ment which adopted throughout a weak and vacillating policy and in- 
dker^ly ^couraged Italian aggression. Lately the British Govemm^t 
has been endeavouring to get Abyssmia out of the League of Nations. 
We are not enamoured of the League and we do not expect anydung 
from a body which has shown itself to be weak and powerless and ir^ 
callable of doing anything effective. But die driving out of Abyssinia 
fibiB the League will be a betrayal of a brave pec|>Ie in the hour of 
their def^t and humiliation; it will be a recognition the right of an 
aggressor natimi to dictate its will to the Lea^ whidi it had flouted 
and insnited. So tor as India is concerned, we must oppose this and 
stand by the unhappy people of Ethiopia. 

On the last occ^n when Britain sought to get Ahyssinia out of the 
League thb was hy Mr. Jordan, toe r^ieseihative of New 

Zealand. All pra^essive forces were mobSoed to myiptot .litow Zealand 
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rad they sucked, for the time being, in preventing this from happen- 
ing. But Britain is likely to make the attempt again and it is quite 
possible that the so-called Indian rq>resentative,® nominated by the Go- 
vernment of India, may be ordered to support Britain. We must 
it clear that the people of India are entirely opposed to this suppression 
of the Abyssinian people or to any recognition of the aggressor nation. 

Indian troops sent to China — ^The sending of Indian troops to Shanghai 
without any previous consultation or consent of the Indian people, or 
their representatives, is not only an affront to India but is a Tna^■^pr pf 
the most vital concern to us. The first question is: is Indian manho^ 
and are Indian resources to be exploited for the protection of Briti^ 
imperialist interests? But the implications of this are vaster and more 
dangerous, and flie second and more vital question arises: is India to be 
push^ into a war for the sake of British imperial interests? That is a 
question on which the Confess has spoken with emphasis and clarity on 
many occasions. Our position is clear as the day. We will not permit 
this exploitation of our people and we will be no parties to an imperialist 
war. 'nierefore it is clear that we must protest against this despatch 
of Indian troops to Shanghai. 

China and Japan— In the war that is going on in the Far East our 
sympathies must inevitably be with the people of China and against the 
aggression of Japan. We must give full expression to this sympathy. At 
the same time we must make it perfectly clear that if the situation deve- 
lops towards world war, we will be no parties to it. 

It is desirable that we should draw the attention of the public again 
to the Congress resolutions on war danger. Public opinion must ke^ 
wideawake and vigilant on this issue so that it may be prepared in some 
measure to face the dangers and crises tiiat might suddenly descend 
upon w. Wars come today undeclared and unheralded and if we for- 
get this fact we do so at our peril. /' 


Yours sincer^; 
Jawaharlal Ndhiu 


2- The Ag| Uian elected president of the ]>ague of 

m ' 
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17. To Mufti Amin HuMoini' 


Thanks for your cable.® The Indian National Congress sends you 
greetings and assurance of full solidarity in the struggle for Palestine in- 
dependence. We trust that undivided Palestine will secure complete 
freedom from British imperialist control, enabling all communities 
there to cooperate together for their common good and for the progress 
of the country. To this end, we hope that the Arab leaders and Jewish 
leaders will confer to solve their problems without interference from 
British imperialism. 

1. Cable sent from Allahabad, 4 September 19?7. The Bombay Chronicle, 
5 September 1937. 

Mufti Amin Husseini (1893-1974); Mufti of Jerusalem for forty years, organised 
Palestinian Arab opposition to the British mandate in Palestine and against 
Zionism. 

2. It read: “The Palestine Arabs read with admiration your pronouncement regard- 
ing Palestine. . .and request your continued support.” 


18. Formation of Clove Boycott Committees’ 


It is time to take effective steps to bring about the boycott of cloves in 
India to help our countrymen in Zanzibar. For this purpose, I have 
appointed today a committee in consultation with the leading merchants 
of Bombay and other colleagues. This committee is a strong committee, 
strong from the Congress point of view and strong in its inclusion of 
lading merchant dealing in the trade of cloves. The strengBi of this 
committee is a measure of the earnestness with which we are gmng to 
deal with this problem. Tiis committee is meant for all India, but to 
m^e it effective and workable it consists of Bombay men only so far. I 
hc^ it will coopt leading merchants of Calcutta, Madras and elsewhere. 
I also the clove boycott committees consisting (ff businessmen and 
otbqs will be formed in Calcutta and Madras by provincial Congress 
eohunittees in cooperation with the local merchant and in consultation 
wWi the central committee. We must carry on this boyccrtt ffirot^hout 
and there are going to be no half-hearted measures in this respect. 

h SlatmuSit to press, Bombay, IZ September 1937. The Hindustan Tinus, 
13 Seirtember 1937. 
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I congratulate the merchants on their patriotic attitude and deckion. 

I send greetings to our countrymen in Zanzibar and assure them again 
of our fullest support. Indians in Zanzibar have called for help, we have 
heard that call and they will hear our answer which will be an answer 
of action. 


19. ObMTvance of China Day, 1937' 


TTie war in China goes on undeclared in the approved modem way, but 
nevertheless is mthless and accompanied by the slaughter of thousands 
of human beings. Japanese aggression continues and the League of 
Nations, originally founded to protect the rights of the peoples and to 
prevent aggression, has become so helpless and impotent that it dare 
not even discuss the urgent problems of the day, much less take a deci- 
sion on them. 

Meanwhile, fascism grows and tears up every international treaty and 
obligation. Britain, one of the principal League powers, does not even 
protest and gives its indirect support to fascism. India, though not in 
a position to take any effective action, cannot remain a silent spectator 
of this tragedy, which might affect it considerably. We must organise 
our protest and keep a vigilant eye on what is happening. 

I suggest that Sunday, September 26, should be observed as a special 
day for this purpose, when we should condemn the Japanese aggressimi 
on China and send our full sympathy to the Chinese people. 

We must also record our organised protest on the sending of Indian 
troops to China without the assent of the Indian pec^le and, in doing 
so, we should keep the larger danger of the intenutional war before us. 
The 'war danger* resolution of the Faizpur Congress should therefore be 
repeated and er^lained. 

I trust that Congress committees will organise meetings all over tire, 
country for this day and pass these resolutions. 


I. StatenKnt to die press, Broadi, . H Sqitember 1937. The SondMy 
IS ^ptento 1937. 
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20. Boycott of Japonoso Goods* 

Horror upon horror piles up in China and Japanese imperialism tries to 
crush the spirit of the Chinese people by the massacre of non-com- 
batant men and women and even children. 

Flourishing cities are destroyed from the air and terror reigns in that 
great land. We see something of what modem war is and we realise 
again the ruthlessness and inhumanity of imperialism. 

All over India mass demonstrations and great meetings have condemn- 
ed this, and we have sent our deep sympathy to our brothers and sisters 
in China. They are fighting most gallantly for their freedom and what- 
ever suffering they may have to endure they will win through in the 
end. How can we help them? Boycott of Japanese goods has been 
suggested, not only in India but also in other parts of the world. 

This suggestion is natural and justifiable and we give it full considera- 
tion. Organisation of such a boycott in India is not easy as Japanese 
goods are already controlled by a quota system and although a large 
variety of them come in, quantities are limited. 

But it is clear that we must create the psychological atmosphere for 
such a boycott and each one of us, who feels hurt at the suffering and the 
sorrow of China under Japanese aggression, must avoid purchasing 
Japanese goods. But this must not be done in favour of other foreign 
goods. Mere sympadiy is not enough. Let us do this much more at least 
to help the people of China in the hour of their trial and distress. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 30 September 1937. The Bombay Chronide, 
I October 1937. 


21. To V.K. Krishna Menon* 


Allahabad 
September 30, 1937 

b<(y 4«sr Krishna, 

I sMan to have a ^eaf of letters from you which I have so £ir not 
^^dbtowledged. One is dated the 8th September, anotoer the 17tii and 
twp are dated the 18th Sq>tember. Also the picture of die ambulance, 
1 note what you any about your interview with Jordan. 

I, J.N. Qaiespoodence, NJilJd.L. 
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I have read your private report about the meeting of the Council of 
the International Peace Campaign at Geneva. 

About China, there can be no difference of opinion in India. But, as 
I have pointed out elsewhere, a boycott of Japanese goods here is a 
complicated affair. As you will notice 1 have suggested something of 
the kind. Probably we shall pass a resolution to that effect in the com- 
ing A.I.C.C. meeting.^ But I do not quite see what we can do except 
general propaganda. I have not yet seen the resolutions passed by the 
International Peace Campaign. India’s attitude, more particularly th4 
Congress attitude, is being appreciated by the Chinese abroad and I have 
received cables to that effect, \ 

I am interested to leam about the proposed agrarian inference in : 
Febraary next.® I should like you to take part in this conference on 
our behalf. 

We are prq)ared to send our affiliation fee to Dolivet at any time. 

I have not written to you about the Palestine issue. As you know this 
matter is agitating India quite a lot and all Indian sympathy is with 
the Arabs. So far as the Muslims are concerned there is an attempt to 
make it a religious issue. I wonder if you can lay stress on this in the 
I.P.C. or elsewhere. Our position is that Palestine must be essentially 
an Arab country and indq)endent. Further that the Arabs and Jews 
should meet together and compose their differences on the basis of 
Palestine independence. The legitimate rights of Jews should be safe- 
guarded by mutual agreement and not by the imperialist power. I think 
that both the Jews and the Arabs are beginning to realise Biat there is 
no solution to the problem except one of mutual agreement between 
them. But there is still too much of a reliance placed by the Jews on 
British power enforcing its will against the Arabs. I read the full text 
of Weizmann’s* address at Zurich. It was a very feeling one but there 
was little of approach to the Arabs. To some extent we have be^ in 
touch with both the Arabs and the Jews in Palestine. In England ap- 
parently the Arabs’ cause is hardly represented and all sympathy is wi& 

Z At a meeting in Calcutta in October 1937, the A.I.C.C. passed a resolution call- 
ing .upon the Indian people to boycott Japanese goods as a mark of synqnthy 
with the people of China. 

3. The Intenational Peace Campaign had decided to call an agrarian conference. 

. in Geneva in Felmiary 1938 to discuss problems affecting peasants and agricul- 
tural workers. This was to counter the effect of the conference to be con- 
vened in February 1938 by the International Labour Organisation to be rdfend- 
ed mainfy by iqsesentatives of landowners and governments, 

4. Chaim Weizmann, presidait of the Zionist organisation and later jPretAddht of , 

fsta^ stated the Jewish case at the twentieth Zionist Congiese at in 

August 1937. 
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the Jews. While I symp^hise with the Jews I do not see why this 
should blind us to the fact l!hat we are dealing with an essentially Arab 
country and Arab interests should dominate. ^ 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


22. To V.K. Krishna Menon’ 


Allahabad 
October 7, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I have your three letters, two dated the 25th September and one 29th. 
I have nothing to add to what I have written to you about the boycott 
of Japanese goods. The vague indication that I made to this effect has 
had a good response and I have even had messages of thanlcs from China. 
But I am not yet clear how to organise this and at the same time not 
to push forward flie sale of British goods in India. 

I have already sent you a message for the civil liberties conference.^ 
I enclose another copy of this. 

I had not read Masani's pamphlet but your exceeding annoyance at it 
^de me look into it. Parts of it seem rather exaggerated but the feel- 
ing behind ftat speech of Masani is pretty common in India.® 

I am leaving Allahabad for a considerable time, going to the Puniab 
and the Frontier. ' 


Yoius, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.Ni Correqxjftdence, N.M,M.L. 

2. S^ -^. 261-264. 

3. la a tpeedi ddivaed on 2 September 1937 in Bombay and liter printed as a 
pdmphlet entitled A Foreign PoUey for India, Masani argued that until India 
oec^me tndq>endent she cotiM not mataially influence developments in the inter- 
nahonal ^ete. He pleaded for Indians resistance to war, nationjd self-reliance 
.and wiflidrawal horn the League of Nations. He also said flat capitalism and 
SNA fososn was the cause of war, and that the single was not between fascisni 
and democsacy but between capitalism and socialism. 
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23. On ih* World Situation* 


The peace of the world is menaced and preparations for war are going 
on in Europe and other countries at a feverish pace. 

Factories manufacturing war materials have been working day and 
night for the last two years and men engaged in the production of war 
materials enjoyed not even Christmas. j 

Although such is the pace at which production of war materials b 
going on, no country in the world wants war. Nations tremble at the 
devastating nature of the next war. But war is inevitable. It will come,. 
In fact, it is already on us. 

Japan is waging an undeclared war on the Chinese, and the civilian 
population, including women and children, is being bombed. War has 
been going on for a considerable time now in Spain, and trouble has 
started in Palestine also, where martial law has been imposed and so 
many institutions have been declared unlawful. Newspapers have be<m 
banned. British imperialism is trying to crush the brave Arabs. 

Disaster will follow the next war and there would be utter ruin on, all 
sides. We are already reading about horrible happenings in places where 
war is being waged. 

The events happening in other parts of the world will have their effect 
on India and the British Empire. I cannot say how the British Empire 
would fare in the next war, whether it would survive it or not. Nobody 
can foresee that but I can say this much, that within the next ten or 
fifteen years tire British Empire will be profoundly affected and it is 
possible that it might break up. 

I would not be sorry if that happens for ffie British Empire has been 
the cause of much unhappiness to the subject nations. 

There would be only two forces working in the next war, namely/ 
the one which struggled for the freedom of their respective countries 
and the ottier trying to keep the nations in slavery. 

The events taking place in Spain profoundly move us. We caniKit 
send our men to fight for the Spanish Government but we couM send- 
an ambulance corps. 

We should follow world events keenly and must be ready fmr wsiS 
when it comes. We must be in a position to defend ourselves and il^ 
this the primary need is organisation. The Congress is the only togani* 
sation in ^ country which can fight British imperialism. 

1. at Defti, 10 October 1937. FVom Tbt WnAatm TUfm, 11 Oelsber 

1 ^ 37 . 
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We cannot afford to ^ht over petty matters and communal ques- 
tions when weightier issues'^are before us seeking solution. Hiere are 
many dangers before us and we should therefore forget our small quar- 
rels and concentrate on the achievement of freedom for the country. 
For who lives if India dies? 

India’s condition seems perplexing to me at times. I am a profes- 
sional politician. As President of the Congress, I have tremendous res- 
ponsibilities on my shoulders. I cannot run away from them. I must 
therefore shoulder them. At times they are very tiring. I have should- 
ered these responsibilities for a long time now and I have never shirked 
them. The fate of many millions of people is entrusted to the Con- 
gress. Faced with certain difficult situations, it is not easy for anyone 
to say which course one should follow and which one should not. 

1 have to feel the pulse of the country and see whether the country 
is going backward or forward. I have to see that the forward step is 
maintained. I can see that we are on the threshold of freedom for our 
motherland. But we cannot shut our eyes to the many difficulties be- 
setting our path. 

The mere shouting of Inquilab Zindabad will not bring us freedom. 
India cannot achieve freedom through these slogans. We should con- 
sider seriously the questions facing the country and the world. I cannot 
say how far Indians have understood these problems and their impli- 
cations. The achievement of freedom is not an end in itself. There are 
questions like unemployment, poverty, etc., which we shall have to face 
courageously and find solutions for them. However, these questions are 
not easy of solution. We have to create mass consciousness among tire 
people for their rights and duties and a feeling of self-confidence. If 
there is no awakening among the masses, the attainment of freedom 
would not mean anything. We have therefore to realize our own strength. 
If we do that there is no nation on earth which can keep us down. 

The civil disobedience movement symbolised our strength. But we 
most remember that a handful of leaders cannot do much tQl they have 
the istrength of the masses behind them. If we forget this, we shall 
find ourselves in a sorry state. 

The fact that Congress governments have been established in seven 
provhices does not mean that we have achiev^ Swaraj. The Congress 
haS' aoc^ied office after nearly two years of discussion. We have acc^- 
ed nc^ on ^ petty oonsUeration but with a view to malm om- 
sdhres strong., If v\re ^ve the power vre would he^ the peasants and 
Itdxsureis and improve their conditions. But it is a fact that we do 
not have much power to he^ tiiem. 
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We cannot help the peasants because the country is, so to say, nuHt- 
gaged to the I.C.S. We are, therefore, not in a position to bring about 
the necessary reforms in the country. It is for that reason that we hesi- 
tated at first to accept office. Conditions, however, have remained pra- 
ctically the same. The poor peasants feel that there has been no change. 
They can only breathe a little more freely under he Congress ministries. 
That is all. They can now go to the ministers and complain if police 
and other officials misbehave. From his hey should not however con- 
clude that we have got all power. Our fight is not yet over. We havel 
therefore to malce ourselves strong. \ 

The U.P. ministry has decided to release all political prisoners. While \ 
on he one hand, the Congress ministries are releasing prisoners, on the ' 
oher hand, more arrests are being made on political grounds in he 
Punjab and in Bengal. 

There can be no compromise on the question of federation. If fede- 
ration is introduced it would block our pah towards freedom. We 
would be tied dowm along with the states and it would hamper our pro- 
gress towards our goal. I am also averse to the very system of monarchy 
which has caused only misery to the people. 


24. The Need for a Broader Outlook’ 


I am speaking to impress upon you he need for taking a rational view 
of men and events. I hink the British Government is not contriving 
to precipitate war. On the oher hand, it wants to avoid it. It i$ he 
fear of war and the armament activities of oher nations that prompt 
it to intensify its own war preparations. In fact, Britain, France and 
America have too much of possessions and riches of he world to risk war. 

War in fact never ceased during the last eighteen years. Even after 
he Great War, boh economic and actual wars have been going on he 
world over. Even after he war ceased, foodstuffs to Germany were 
not allowed and children were starved to deah for some time. 

1 was in London in 19^5 on Armistice Day, when e^ty lakhS’ df 
pecqjle suspended all business for two seconds which was very in^fMes^Vd^ 
All over Europe, people were deq>ly touched by he sdemn occa»oh. 

1. Speech at ABahabad, 11 Nbveiid>er 1937. Pam The Somb^ Chronfeda, 12 
■' ^ NownA^r, 1937J / ' ' . • 
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They all hate war. It is wrong to suppose that either the British or di? 
Germans are cruel people. ^-It is not proper for us to generalise in that 
manner. Our fight is not against individuals. We stand for definite 
principles. 

I want to utter a note of warning that we should not take a narrow 
view of things. If we want to achieve great things, we must have great 
minds and big hearts. 

In the event of war it becomes incumbent on us to think rationally 
and also make our organization strong. We do not want that the blood 
of Indians should be shed in an imperialistic war while they remain 
as slaves. After having made sacrifices in the past, we should see that 
we utilise the international situation to our own advantage and enlarge 
the bounds of our freedom. We are not going to be mere tools to be 
used in the imperialistic game. 

I would plead that base actions and mean thoughts are not allowed 
to tarnish our ideals. Some people complain that the British are trying 
tp divide the Hindus and Muslims, but the fault, in a large measure, 
is of the Indian people who are foolish enough to allow themselves to 
be exploited in this way. The only method by which we can strengthen 
ourselves is to maintain high ideals by rising above the petty considera- 
tions of communal gains and selfish interests. 


in* Indian Sympathy for China* 


You must have read of the decision of the All India Congress Committee 
regarding a boycott of Japanese goods. It is difficult to organize this as 
fihe Japanese goods dribble in under a quota system and are very cheap. 
Nev^heless we are trying to create a psychology of boycotting these 
goods. As you know, there is a strong anti-Japanese and pro-China feeling 
in the country. Ibe recent events in China have shocked the people of 
India and all our sympathies are with the people of China. 


i. Jamdiarld seat this message to iWesSor Tan Yun-Sban, toundet-dkector, Cheena 
fihavim, Vimdjiunrati. the HmA/ahm Timet, 28 ttovtoiber 1937. 
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26. Appeal to Help Chin«> 


I have received the following cable from Dr, John Dewey,* Prof. Albert 
Einstein, Mr. Bertrand Russell and Romain Rolland from New York: 

In view of the wanton destruction of oriental civilization, and for 
humanity, peace and democracy we propose that the people of all 
countries should organize a voluntary boycott against Japanese goo&, 
refuse to sell and load war materials to Japan and cease coopes- 
tion with Japan in ways that help her aggressive policy whije 
giving China every possible help for relief and self-defence until 
Japan has evacuated all her forces from China and abandoned her, 
policy of conquest. Wish the Congress to endorse this statement 
and give publicity and call all India to join action. 

The following reply has been sent by me to Dr. John Dewey: 

Your cable. Congress already expressed condemnation of Japanese 
aggression and full sympathy for China. Called for boycott of 
Japanese goods and agrees to general policy and objective of your 
statement and is giving publicity. Congress is most willing to co- 
operate for humanity, peace and democracy everywhere and for eli- 
mination of fascism and imperialism. 

In issuing this message to the press I should like to draw the attention 
of the public again to the urgent necessity of abstaining from purchasing 
Japanese goods. Horror piles upon horror in China and armed might 
and air bombs and poison gas kill hundreds of thousands of her children 
and crush her very soul. We are sickened at the brutality and inhu- 
manity of the Chinese scene. But mere sympathy is not enough. We 
must give such help as we can. This help can be of two kinds— refusal 
to purchase Japanese goods and financial assistance for medical relief. 
I trust that Congress committees and other organisations will cany on 
propaganda for this boycott. Donations for sending medical relief will 
be received in the All India Congress o£Ece and will be forwarded to pro- 
per quarters. An urgent demand for medical supplies has b^ received 
by us and I earnestly trust that the per^le of India will giye what they 
can for relief of suffering and tortured humanity in Chiria. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 18 December 19)7. The Borabey Chremkie, 

20 December 1937. H 

2. (1$$9-19$2); American philosopber, educationist and critic; aim foctoder af 
Anwrksn Civil Eiberiies Union, 1920. 


m 
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27. ObsMTvanc* of China Day, 1938' 


I have recently drawn the attention of the Indian people to the horrors 
attendant on the Japanese invasion of China and appealed to them to 
help our Chinese comrades by subscribing for medical supplies. I have 
today received an appeal for help from Chu Teh,“ commander-in-chief, 
eighto route army, China. Chu Teh, it will be remembered, was the 
chief of the famous army which performed the prodigious feat some years 
ago of marching 8,000 miles in spite of almost insuperable difEculties. 
The feat is unique in military annals. 

I suggest that Sunday, January 9, be observed as China Day through- 
out India and that meetings be held and collections made for the pur- 
pose of helping the Chinese with medical supplies. All such contribu- 
tions and collections should be sent to the Foreign Department, All 
India Congress Committee, Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 24 December 19?7. The Hindu, 25 Decem- 
ber 1937. 

2. (b. 1886); leading commander of the Chinese communist armies before 1949; 
vice-chairman, central people’s government, 1949-34; vice-chairman of the re- 
public of China, 1954-59; chairman of the National People’s Congress Com- 
mittee, 1959-69. 


21. Th« Congress and China Day' 


Allahabad 
December 25th, 1937 


X>ear Comrade, 

I should like to draw your particular attention to a statement I have 
issued to thfe press suggesting that Sunday, January 9th, 1938, be observed 
as Chma Day throughout India. On this day public meetings should 
be kdd in towns and the large villages to express sympathy for the peo- 
pte of China in thdr hour of trial and to explain the significance of the 
druggie ftat is going on in the Far East. The public should be request- 
ed not to buy Japanese goods but this does not mean that they should 

'i' - I. , ,‘i.. , , ^ 

,1. CStcBln to P.C.CS. A.I.C,C. Fik No. P4/1937-38, p. 9, NJd.M.L. 
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buy oUier foreign goods. In particular, Japanese silk should not be pur> 
chased. On that day collections should be made for the purpose of 
sending medical supplies to China. 

Please inform all your local committees of this and request them to 
take st^s immediatdy to organise this work. 

All money collected for the Chinese people should be sent to the 
Foreign Department of the A.I.C.C., Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


29* To Rabindranath Tagore' 


Allahabad 
January 9, 1958 


My dear Curudeva, 

Your telegram announcing your generous donation for the China Relief 
Fund came last night. It gave me great pleasure. Apart from the sum 
itself, the lead you have been, and are giving, in regard to China has 
been of inestimable value to us. Perhaps you know that even our feeble 
gestures of goodwill and help have produced a deep impression on the 
Chinese people. Unfortunately our politicians, or most of them, are 
so engrossed in their domestic problems that they pay little attention to 
world events, even though these may have an important bearing on India. 

Affectionate regards. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. Visvabharati Papers, Santiniketan. 


Th« NMd for Help to China' 


A sort of world conflict is going on in which detuocracy is jpihdiod 
against imperialism and fosdsm. What is happenit^ in C3iina? 


1. Speech oo . China Day, All^abad, 9 Jammy 1938. The Le«kr, 15 JShu^ 
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is trying to secure dominatuHi and political influoice over China )vhic^ 
would mean the strangling «f the Chinese aspirations for freedom. If 
we understand that imperialism stands against the political emancipa- 
tion of nations and if we also understand that the victory of imperial- 
ism at one place is bound to have its influence over other places, we 
would surely extend our sympathies to the people of China. The 
Chinese are fighting an imperialist power which is almost fascist in 
character. Japan first attacked China a few years back. l/)ud protests 
were made but they had no effect. Now seeing China becoming more 
powerful and organized every day, Japan fears that her imperialist ambi- 
tions may receive a setback. It has therefore suddenly attacked China. 
Formerly there used to be a regular declaration of war, but now hostili- 
ties commence even without such a declaration. In these hostilities 
bombers are used and thousands of people are killed and immense loss 
to property is caused. Our fellow human beings are being oppressed 
in China and, in the name of humanity, it is Our duty to help these 
innocent people. But what help can we give? Even if we send a few 
men from here, that is not enough. We can show our sympathies by 
sending medical supplies and such other help at this hour of their 
national struggle. \\^t, however, would have a telling effect on Japan 
is the boycott of Japanese goods. I do not mean any harm to Indian 
merchants who have commercial dealings with Japan, but they should 
not place any further orders with Japan. In any case, I would like 
the public to boycott Japanese goods. I also suggest that the names 
of the shopkeepers, who have signed the pledge that they will not sell 
Japanese goods, should be brought to the notice of the people so that 
they may patronize their shops. 

I have recdved numerous letters from the Chinese leaders and gen- 
erals expressing gratitude for India’s sympathy and seeking assistance in 
ffie hour of their crisis. 

The vital issues confrcmting the world cannot be settled in one day 
and soon enough we will have to decide on which side we would range 
ourselves. We have to be prq)ared for the ^ture struggle which is 
ineyitatfle for winning the country’s freedom. 'The international situa- 
tion is at present very complicated and any day there may start a gen- 
eral conflagration. Most of the European countries have been making 
vast preparations for some time past and Britain too is not lagging be- 
hind. It is for thfe reason that the Congress for tiie last two years has 
: Ixstti sayii^ tha.t Indhi wil] not Join Britain m any future war whkh 
wckild be hr. hirtiierance of its impt^alist designs and I want to make 
life peifedly dew titat Ir^itis do not want to be a party to any war. 
If a war is forced i^n us agamst our will then Bribihi would have to 
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fight with India first before it fights with anyone else. Therefore we 
have been trying to organise the masses and str^gthen our itatimiRl 
forces. 

Whether we could send some doctors to help the Chinese is a matter 
under consideration. In the meanwhile, we should try to hdp the 
Chinese in other ways. 


31. To Jamos S. Cushman' 


\ 

Allahabad 
February 2, 1938 


Dear Mr. Cushman,® 

Miss Agatha Harrison has forwarded to me the cutting about the Trot- 
sky trial* which you sent her. Thank you for thinking of me in this 
connection. I have read Walter Lippmann’s* article with interest. I do 
not often agree with Walter Lippmann and I do not agree with him in 
the present instance. But 1 certainly think that the events in Russia ' 
during the past year and more, and specially the trials of many persons 
who had been prominent in the revolution, have been very distressing 
features. They made one feel that there must be something wrong 
about a system which has to indulge in such craelty and suppression. 
It seems that violence must necessarily breed violence. And yet I do 
think the socialist ideal and collectivism are right and ultimately inevi- 
table. The way to them might be somewhat different. 

The New Year is well on but still may I send you and Mrs. Cush- 
man my good wishes for it? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. An American who visited India in January 1937 and met Jawabatld in AfidiRr 
bad. 

3. In 1936 and 1957 several leading communists were tridd in Moscow on rihw yt 
of assist Trotdey against Stalin and fot plotting agains^ the state. Tl*^ 
wee hie executed. 

f 1889-1974); leading American newspaper cokunnisif and poKtietd writer. 
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12. To J. Olsvangar* 


Allahabad 
Febiuaiy 2, 1938 


Dear Dr. Olsvangar, 

I’ am grateful to you for your message of sympathy^ of the 12th Janu- 
ary 1938. 

I do not remember if I thanked you for sending me a copy of The 
Round Table containing an article on Palestine.® I read this article 
with interest and I have been trying to follow developments in Pales- 
tine with some care. I must confess that I am distressed at what is 
happening there and I see no way out of this tangle by the method that 
the British Government is pursuing. I wish the Jews did not rely so 
much on the British Government and would seek a settlement directly 
with the Arabs. That would be both honourable and lasting. Any 
other attempt at a settlement will fail and will bring greater bitterness 
in its train. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharkl Nehru 


1. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. On the death of Jawaharlal’s mother on 10 January 1938. 

3. An article entitled Palestine And The Arab World discussed the economic 
mih'tary issues arising out of the plan for the partition of Palestine. 


33. To Nnamdi Aslkiwo* 

Allahabad 
February 11, 1938 

Dear Mr. Nnamdi Azikiwe,® 

I >have received your book Renascent Africa which you have been good 
enoi^ to send me. I am grateful to you for this gift and I am look- 
ing forward to reading this book with pleasure. I am greatly interestod 

|.K. Oonespradoice, N.Nf.MX. 

\ Jb. 1904); vke^msident^ N^erian Nationd Democratic Party, member, NigetiaB 
lighlidnie Coondl, 1947-31; minister, Covemment of Eastern ^^aia, 1955-57{ 
Cmfcnior GenenI and Commandet-in-Cbief of Nigeria, 196043 and pl«ddea^^ 
196346. 
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in the future of Africa and I welcome signs of awsdcening amcmg fbe 
Africans. May I assure them that they have the good wishes (rf the 
Indian people? We hope that in the near future the terrible burdens 
tiiey have suffered from will be removed and they will be given an op- 
portunity to grow in every way. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal N^hru 


34. To Tan Yun-Shan* 


Allahabad 
April 10, 1938 

My dear Professor,* 

I have received your letter of April 7th. As you are going bad: tb 
China I hope that you will carry to the Chinese people the deep sym- 
pathy of India in their preset trials. You will tell diem how tiie peo- 
ple of India have followed with pain and anxiety the invasion of China 
by the Japanese army and how they have been shocked by the brutalities 
committed by the invaders. All over die world we see the most shame- 
less gangsterism in international affairs. What the outcmne of all this 
will be it is difficult to say. But I agree with you that ultimatdy the 
forces of good will triumph over the forces of evil. I have no doubt 
that China will meet with success in rqielling this invasion. But in 
doing so I eamesdy trust that she will not adopt the militarism of die 
West but will retain the noble qualities whidi made her so great in the 
past. China and India have stood for certain ideals in human Hfe fat 
ages past. These ideals must be adapted to the (hanging drcumsfamces 
of die world today. But diey most remain to guide us in die firtiae as 
they have done in the past. I trust that it may be givea to our tsvo 
countries to cooperate together in die cause of wotM peace and fetohnn 
and diat neither of os, in good fortune or Ql fortune, wiB lote pm soQlt 
in the pursuits at some temporary advantage. 

1. JJN. Conapoadeace, NAfAl.L 

2. ^b. 1901); ■ Qiinese sdfiolar of orkntai and western philosa^foen tamjjht 

Obineie and cnltere at Visvabhaiati, 1928-31 and 1934; louaderdiiMelQr, 

Cbeena Bbavm at &ntiniltetan, 1934-67. 
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Recent news from Chii^.lias heartened us. But what has encouraged 
us most is the fine unity mat the Chinese people are showing in the 
face of trial and disaster. It is that spirit &at counts and that must 
win. We in India have much to learn from this example of unity and 
sacrifice for the cause of national freedom. 

I hope that when you come back to Santiniketan I shall have the 
pleasure of meeting you again. I intend visiting Europe this summer. 

With kind regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. To Madam 6. Duchane* 


Allahabad 
April 29, 1938 


Dear Madam Duchene,® 

Thank you for your letter of the 21st April informing me of the Wo- 
men’s International Conference that is being held at Marseilles on the 
13th of May. I am afraid it is not possit)Ie, at this short notice, for any 
woman of India to participate in Ais conference but I am quite sure 
that Indian women will give you their fullest cooperation in the task 
that you have set for yourself. Recent events in Europe, mote particu- 
larly in Spain' and Austria,' have shown us what a brutal and unscru- 
pulous fascism can do. It is time fihat all men and women of goodwill, 
all over the world, who believe in peace and democratic progress should 
ally themselves to combat this grave menace. 

Recently we have also seen that the British Government has agreed 
to recognise the conquest of Ethiopia by Italy.® This is tiie very nega- 
tion of all morality in international relations. If governments weaken 
and err, it s up to the people to stand up for the right 

1. A.I.C.C. Ffle No. F.D.-7/1936-38, p. 425, N.M.M.L. 

2. Ao attivo mcsnibcT of the Women’s International Conference held in Marseilles 
in May 1938. 

J. TbH rdtel troops under General Franco had succeeded, by 15 April 1938, in 

■ M obt sHg Baiocim and Catalonia from the test of the country. 

4. Atntfda was smmA by Germany on 13 March 1938. 

J. The Am^4t8!ian AffoeamA of 16 1938 led to the recognition by Britain 

of the ItaEan oosMiueit of Ethic^ 
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I send my. greetings to the International Women’s Qmference and 
wish it all success in the great task which it has undertaken. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. Th« Failure of the League of Nations' 

The Working Committee at their last meeting appointed a commi 
on foreign affairs. A great country like India and an organisation 13te 
the Indian National Congress must necessarily at any time pay attention 
to international affairs and lay down their policy in regard to them. In 
tiie present state of ever-deepening world crisis, continuous vigilance is 
necessary on our part lest events should march ahead and catch os un- 
awares and injure the cause we have at heart. In full recognition of 
this fact the Congress at Haripura passed its resolution on foreign 
policy® and the Working Committee appointed their foreign affairs 
committee. 

Nearly twenty years ago tiie World War ended and in the minds and 
hearts of many people there was some hope that the tide of war had 
been stemmed and the foundations of a system of collective security laid. 
They looked to the new League of Nations to check the aggressor and 
protect die law-abiding among nations. Yet the history of diese twenty 
years is one long record of failure and the League of Nations stan^ 
today weak and helpless, discredited and ignored. All the brave words 
about disarmament and the outlawry of war have ended in nothing, idle 
dreams tibat have vanished at the coming of cruel day. Hie world 
hovers today at the brink of war and catastrophe and spends three dmes 

1. Statement to die {mss, Allahabad, 30 April 1938. The Tribum, 1 May 1938. 

2. The resolution passed at the Haripura session stated: ’'The people of In£a 

desire to live in peace and friendriiip with their nei^bonrs and with dl other 
countries, and for this purpose wish to remove all causes Of conflict betw ee n 
them. Striving for their own freedom and indqieiidence as a nttiOB, 
derire to respect the freedom of others, and to build up their sfrcpg& OB ffse 
base of international cooperation and goodwilL Sixh cooperatieQ Wnst be 
founded im a world orda and a free India wOl gladly associate itseff ' with' .f yb 
an order, and stand for disarmament and ooQective seom%, Bnt wMld 
operation is ii^possible of adhievemeat so long as the roots of txm- 

flict remohi and one nation dominate over another and nh^etidtn he|& 
sw^. Is order titeefore to estaUfrh world peace rm an bdn^ ioK 

prnrdism rtel. the exploitatHni of one people hy anotiwr mus t end. . . .** 
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as much on annaments as it did in 1914. International moiality, fee- 
ble as it always was, has'^iCeased to exist. Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, 
Austria are the bloody witnesses of the new order of unabashed and brutal 
gangsterism which fascism is seeking to impose upon the world. The 
League is paralysed and can only think in terms of localising a conflict 
which spreads continually. The League powers, and notably Britain, 
%note Ae League and its decisions and make pacts with the aggressors. 
Peace and security are thus non-existent and the strong are free to bully 
and violate the weak. 

India, engrossed as she is in her own problems and stmggle for free- 
dom, can be no passive spectator of this tragedy which will powerfully 
affect her own future destiny. India must therefore make her voice 
heard among die nations and make it clear that when opportunity offers 
itself she will take action to support the cause she has at heart. She 
cannot be a party to the foreign policy of the British Government, 
which is increasingly becoming pro-fascist and is leading to war. India 
wants freedom and security and peace and believes in a system of col- 
lective security. But collective security cannot be based on imperialism. 
The two are incompatible as democracy and imperialism are incompati- 
ble. The failure of the League of Nations is largely due to the attempt 
to make it function as a guardian of the imperialist powers backing it 
If imperialism goes then alcme can the dream of peace and security take 
shape. 

In any world solution of the problem of collective security the free- 
<h)m of India thus becomes an essential factor. Without it Aere is no 
solutimi and die seeds of conflict remain. This fact must be realised 
by all who work for peace and security. 

Britain has recendy cmicluded a pact with Italy and has agreed to 
recognise the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. She will now try to induce 
the League of Nations to do likewise. The British Government may 
forget its solemn pledges and betray the League and the cause of peace, 
^t India must make it abundantly clear that she will be no patty tt> 
this shamehil policy. She will not recognise die Italian Empire ova 
Ethif^ia and the League of Nations must be made aware ci India’s 
idjtod in dm matter. India stsmds for freedom and peace and collective 
Sednrity and wfli take her place by those powers who support these 
piinoptes and of^iose the recognition of the Italian conquest of Bthio- 
. We have instructed our representative on the executive <rf the 
International Peace Ctopaign accordir^y and in response to his leqni- 
an eniergenc^ DMiedng of the otecuthe of the Intemadonal Psaee 
Campai^ h belBg hdd at Geneva tm May 7th laior te the Lei^ 
oomcfl meeting. 
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37. India and World PolitiM> 


It is always a fascinating game to tiy to lift the veil over the future. 
The future, and that too not a distant one but the near future is go* 
ing to change the map of the world considerably. Unfortunately, many 
people, caught in their humdrum life, do not care to think of the future 
at all. It would not be a peaceful future, but it is going to be a bloody 
one. I think that people of India do not wish to be passive spectatote, 
but want to be actors also, trying to shape their destinies according ro 
their will. \ 

I do not know how you look at world events. Do you think that 
these events have taken place as if by magic or do you think that there 
are some underlying forces that shape events? Do you want to think of 
history in terms of the history of the 19th century or the 13th century 
or of some remote age? 

Perhaps you would be inclined to draw a paralld from the past. There 
was power politics in the past. Politics was dominated by power. If 
you still view history from the point of view of power politics, you would 
be h(^>elessly mistaken. For the very concept of powor h^ changed. 
It would be dangerous to measure the present with the yardstick of the 
past. The present age is a dynamic age, a revolutionary age, a c hanging 
age. Not in politics alone but socially, economically, and industrially, 
the world is changing rapidly. And we have to be on guard, lest we 
may think of ttnnorrow in terms of today. There has been r^hf firroi^ih 
history a lag of ideas. Ideas do not keep pace with events. Far in- 
stance, I would mention the French Revolution. The underlying cause 
was presumably economic and the distress of the peasant. The con- 
ditions which preceded the French Revolution are to be found in some 
parts ot this country. The conditions existing under the present zamin- 
dan sjotem can be compared to Qiose evtstirig in France of the pro* 
revolutionary days. Lihctty, equality and fraternity enthused foe peo- 
ple in foe Frenfo Revolution. Great men like Voltaire and Roussean 
had given these ideas to the world, and for a hundred years 
^read aH over Europe. In France itself, foe oH land system was tmt 
an end to after foe revolutkm and was broo^t iq> to da te. 

MeanWfail^ swnething strar^ was hsppensng, and foat w» foe fo- 
dastrial revolution which dianged foe structure of society. Even if foe 
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fimft of the Napoleonic wars, new problems had already arisen out of 
the industrial revolution. ^%e ideas of the French Revolution did not 
solve the problems of Ae people. 

On account of this lag of ideas, occasionally these outbursts or revolu' 
tions have occurred in the world. These upheavals are merely attempts 
on the part of the people to catch up with events. They are efforts 
to cover the gap and fliat would mean the breaking up of old vested 
interests. So, Europe marches step by step towards catastrophe and all 
that fine European civilisation' is again threatened with extinction. 

If you want to understand current events and their future course, you 
must get over the gap between ideas and events. I am not address- 
ing these remarks to the Liberals who belong to the past generation. 
Nor do I refer to the communalists who belong to the medieval times. 

I address them to Congressmen. Many in the Congress are so en- 
grossed in the national stmggle tiiat tiiey do not think in terms of ideas 
or of the future. Nationalism makes people lop-sided. They concen- 
trate too much on the immediate issues ^fore them. They cannot think 
of social and economic problems which a progressive country would think 
of. That has been the fate of the Indians and that has been the fate 
of the Irish people. And yet nationalism is the inevitable step which 
they have to take before thcw pass on to the next phase. Even in the 
Congress, when people think in terms other than that of politics, at 
once the lag in ideas becomes apparent. It is said that one chief func- 
tion of the Congress is tiiat of achieving political freedom and that 
other steps would follow after that freedom has been won. That is true. 
But these st^ do not and would not follow in such a methodical tosh- 
ion one after another. There is bound to be overlapping. For example, 
there is medieval feudalism, and side by side there is the most modem 
type of industrial capitalism. Ihe process of development cannot be 
confined to the sphere of politics alone. History has shown that pcffiti- 
cal freedom has to precede all other forms of freedcmi, but at the same 
time^ all these forms oi freedtnn are inter-connected. Capitalism in this 
country n in its, early stages and it is yet developing. But tire toct re- 
mains Brat capitalism is a world phenomenon, that if it cracks in Bie 
Ltoffsd States ot in England, it is going to thrive in thB country. 

So the OoUigtess whuh is essentially a political body cannot hdp think* 
ii^ to terms of social and economic questions. Hiat is why the Congress 
governments aite m totally interested to solving the land jnobtems 
ing the peasants. 

What is toq^pentog around ns is that the peeple of the worid have 
chosen dtfBeient stoes of forces to stand by. todia dioidd ato* 
her mtod whkh tide she has to tdv. 

m 
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If we understand &e conf&:t of these forces such as fescism and 
nazism, we would at once undostand the politics of the British Govern- 
ment. We shall see tire enormous mediocrity of the British 'National’ 
Government. The British cabinet seems to have lost the capacity for 
Blinking clearly and conectly. Since the loss of America, no gov^- 
ment in Great Britain has ever been more incompetent and more indE- 
cient than the presort 'National’ Government. 

In Great Britain, the class hatred has developed to such an extent 
that the ruling families are prepared to see the extinction of the empib 
rather than see the down-and-out come into their own. That is hoW 
the attitude of the British Government towards Franco can be explained 
They do everything to help the rebels indirectly, knowing full well that 
success of the rebels would mean disaster to the empire. 

We must therefore try to locdc at the underlying causes of world tei- 
sion. Hence I want the people to think of the present in terms of the 
future that is yet to come. 


38^ On Framing India's Foreign Poiicy> 


In a world full of war and preparations for war India stands significantly 
as a country which has deliberately based its policy on peace and non- 
violence. How far it is possible to apply these methods in the interna- 
tional sphere today, it is difficult to say. 

But it must be remembered that the nonviolence of the Indian stru^^ 
is not a weak, passive and ineffective pacifism. It is a dynamic thing 
with sanctions bdiind it and if the world is to pn^ess in culture and 
civilisation, it will have to adopt peaceful methods of solving its jho- 
Nems. Tl^t day may yeX be distant But India will coopoate With aB 
her heart to bi^ it nearer. 

For a subject country like India, fore^ affairs and fatdga poHcy are. 
considered by many to be outside the scope of practical pities. They 
aie a game at which oi^ hee nations can play. There is some troth 
m this for a subject country is controlled and brand down by the 
nalhig power even in regard to its internal policy, and much moie 0o 
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legsrding its f(»etgn policy. India may be an original member of the 
Ixagne of Nations but aU'it^e world knows that this means an flddjHnniil 
voice and a vote for the British Foreign Office. The people of India 
have no say in the matter and their so-called representatives are nomi- 
nal by the British Government. And so, inevitably, the subject coun- 
try concentrated on achieving national independence before it could 
think of playing an effective part in international affairs. 

And yet this is a half-truth and we see its limitations even today. In 
spite of her political subjection to Britain, India is increasingly interest- 
ing herself and to some extent influencing foreign policy. Even today 
the voice of India counts for something in international affairs. Why 
is this so? Because it is recognised that India is on the threshold of 
freedom and a free India is going to make her weight felt in world 
affairs. Because also the background of international affairs has chang- 
ed and is continually changing. Cabinets and governments still play a 
drnninant role in shaping foreign policy, but the mass of the people and 
their wishes count for more and more and though they ma y not yet be 
able to give shape and content to this policy, they influence it and some- 
times exercise an effective check over it. That influence of the pec^le 
will grow till palace politics and the intrigues of cabinets give place to 
a real and open collaboration between the peoples of various countries, 
till a league of governments gives place to a league of peoples. 

The people of India will cooperate fully in this task, and it is rig^t 
therefore that even today they should range themselves witii tire forces 
that work to this end. But as a matter of fact it has never been easily 
possible to separate domestic policy from fore^ policy; each acts and 
reacts on the oflrer. Today that separation is a manifest impossil^ty. 
And the Congress, in spite of its preoccupation with the internal strug^e 
for freedom, has been compiled by force of circumstances to thinV of 
outside affairs and express itself in regard to them. As early as 1921, it 
passed a resolution on the foreign policy of India assuring our neighbour- 
ing countries of our frioidship for them. As tire war danger devd(^)ed, 
Ihe Congress exprwsed itsdf clearly and dedared that India would be no 
party to m imperialist war. We were interested in the fate of Effiiopia, 
W9 protested against Jt^Mutese aggression in China, we sided whole- 
lMSsute% with the %»nish Government in its heroic against 
in¥ash» md dmnestic rehdUcm. 

We took de(^ interest in all this and more not only because of our 
Qf|Efaihy for a people who were fighting for freedom but because fte 
Indian peoph were understanding foe true sipiificaace dF events alaoad 
and were devdr^iing a definite foiei^ pdUcy in r^rd to them, ‘nroy 
saw that Ii»£a*s fotcoe Was to some ractent bound im adfo what was 
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happening in Euit^e or tiie Far East. As our vision and und^standing 
have grown, so has our interest in foreign a&its. 

The Haripura Congress went a step further in defining our foreign 
poliq/’ but still we are on the threshold of tiiis domain and it is right 
that Congressmen should give thought to this matter and hdp in deve* 
loping a clear-cut and comprehensive policy. Events match rapidly nowa- 
days and we must not lag bdiind th^ or be caught naj^ing when the 
time for action comes. 

I welcome this essay of my colleague. Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, asja 
contribution to the further study of this subject. He does not necessa^ 
ly commit the Congress to what he says, but his baclcgtound is that 
the Congress and many will agree with him. He has discussed at sotne^ 
length the changing policy of the British Labour Party. This policy 
has often been in the past hostile to India or at best indififerent. It has 
been weak and ineffective in the domestic field. It has given passive 
support sometimes to the reactionary ‘National’ Government of the day. 
And yet at their last conference there were gleams of hope and we must 
welcome them.^ We welcome them because if that policy is really pursu- 
ed it might offer a basis of cooperation. We have stcx>d up against die 
British Government and resisted it but we want to make it c^r that 
our resistance is to their policy and to their domination over India. 
We would welcome cooperation with the British people and with o&ct 
peoples on the basis of Indian independence and world peace. That is 
the corner-stone of our policy and we cannot give it up. 

There is a talk of collective and pooled security to ensure peace and 
freedom, while on the other hand the world rushes headlong to war and 
catastrophe. Those who talk of collective security will have to he dear 
in their minds about it. Is it going to be bas^ on pacts of certain 
Western governments and on the continuatkm of the imperialist sys- 
tem? To imagine so is to ignore realities. There can be no collective 
security or peace on die basis of imperialism, just as there can be no 
peace if fescism holds sway. There can be no pooled security unlesil the 
probl^ of India and lilm problems are solved. India vriU diiow her 
whole wdght in any real scheme of collective security and peace. But 
if her own freedom is ignored she will consida the sdieme a duun and 
a farce. The problem India is thus an essential fnrt of the vradd 
^blmn. Whatever haj^iens she makes a difference and it is dntt 
this should be ledised. 

Meanwhile it seems dear that collective security mud be backed Ity 

2. The Labout Farty at it* aaiiiaal confeience in October 1937 had tufcd a fiixn 
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some kind of effective sanctions against the aggressor. What must these 
sanctions be? Military salictions may perhaps be necessary and inevit* 
able on particular occasions but they involve war, and the remedy miglit 
be as bad as the disease. Economic sanctions may also involve that risk, 
but not necessarily so. They are powerful and on the whole peaceful; 
though their effect might not be immediate, it is far-reaching. It is 
quite possible to control the aggressor by economic sanctions alone. To 
have no sanctions is to allow free play to the aggressor and ultimately 
to bow to his will. That cannot be agreed to, for that means no col- 
lective security. It means the law of the jungle. 


St. Despatch of Medical Unit to China* 


Allahabad 
June 1st, 1938 


Dear Comrade, 

On the eve of my departure for Europe, may I draw your attention to 
the medical unit that is being sent to China on behalf of the Congress? 
The President has already issued an appeal for funds for this. I am 
sure that this appeal will meet with an abundant response if Congress 
committees interest themselves in the work of collection. We* must send 
a gift worthy of India and of the Congress. Already our decision to 
send a medical unit has been warmly welcomed in China and elsewhere. 
We must take speedy steps to give effect to our decision. I hope there- 
fore that you will circularise your district and local committees to mate 
collections in this behalf and to send fliem to tiie A.I.C.C. office. 

It may be that under the President’s direction we may have to cele- 
loate special days in connection with our Chiiut mission. If so, it is 
desitabfe that on tiiese occasions Congress committees should fly our 
national flag and the Chinese flag jointly. Confess cmnmittees should 
thotefore procme Chinese flags. If there & any difficulty in obtainmg 
titeni, the secretary of our China committee, Shri G.P. Hutheesing, 
j Gahhan Vilte, Otenar Park, Warden Road, Bombay, shouM be asked. 

Yours sinceiely, 
Jawahailal 

1; CSrcaht to P.C.C$. AJ.CC. File No P.1/1958, pp. 67-68, 
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THE HABIPmiA CONCKESS AMO AFIEK 


I. Report to the A.|.C,C. at Haripura' 

ffi ^ 


My colleague, the general secretary, is submitting to the A.I.C.C. the 
report of the Congress work during the year. It has not been the prac- 
tice for the retiring President to add to this or to have a separate say, 
but nevertheless I am venturing on this course as I should like to place 
certain considerations before toe Committee. Although I have called 
this note a report, the designation is not quite correct. I am not travers- 
ing the ground covered by the general secretary, nor do I propose to 
make a survey of the past year's activities. But I do wish to draw atten- 
tion to certain important aspects of the problems we have to face. 

These problems grow more complex and the burden of responsibility 
on the Congress ever increases. This is the inevitable consequence of 
the growth of the Congress itself and toe ever-widening influence that 
this great organisation exercises on the hundreds of millions of our coun- 
trymen. History has cast on us, of the Congress, the task of mould- 
ing India’s destiny, and the history of tomorrow will record how we have 
faced this great task. We have rendered a good account of ourselves 
in toe past, and, with all our faults and weaknesses, served India with 
fortitude and with abundant love for her suffering children. But the 
future is harder to face. '\\Tiat will it say of us and of toe Congress? 
We who meet here at Haripura, in a comer of peasant India, have to 
carry this heavy and crushing burden of the future, and what we say 
and do here will fashion to some extent the future that is to come. 

What are we? Individuals linked together in a mighty organisation. 
Individuals play their role on the public stage and sometimes influence 
events; organizations give content to the lives of large numbers of people 
and mould their activities. But toe individual and toe organisation 
move in their narrow spheres, ineffectively, so long as they do not re- 
present in some way the inner urge of the masses and toe great forces 
that go into the making of history. It is because toe Congress became 
toe instrament of these great forces in India, because it came to repre- 
sent the hunger for freedom of our people and toeir passionate desire 
to he lul of toeir poverty, that it played the great role of India’s stan- 
dard-bearer in toe face of imperialist might. 

We cannot shirk the responsibility that has bem cast on u& That 
responsibility inclines not only our domestic problems, vitally important 

1. This was written by |awaltarlal on 10 Febraaty 1958 and submitted to the 
A.I.C.C. session at llariwiia on 16 Febroary 1958. The Bombay Ommide, 
17 Fdimaiy 1938. 
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as they axe, but also our international problems. Engrossed as we are 
in our struggle for freedom, we liave already begun to take part in inter- 
national affairs, and that part is certain to grow. In any event we could 
not have ignored the growing shadow of war and the strange evolutions 
of power politics in flie world. They affect us intimately, both diiecUy 
and because of their effect on British imperialism. But as the day of 
our independence draws near, we have to be clear in our own minds 
about our foreign policy and the part we shall play in intematirmal 
affairs. I 

We have already made it abundantly clear that we shall be no 
to imperialist war, and if British imperialism seeks to drag us into i^ we 
shall resist the attempt. Further we have repeatedly stated that impMal- 
ism itself, and the economic roots that underlie it, which result in the 
subjection of one nation by another and in international rivalry, is the 
domina tin g cause of war. Imperialism and peace are as the poles apart, 
and to have peace in this world we must rid it of imperialism. 

We see to^y fascist aggression all over the world and frightfulness 
beyond description accompanying it, and an open glorification of war. 
We see also countries genuinely anti-imperialistic and desiring peace, as 
well as imperialist countries, sated with conquest and tibe spoils of con- 
quest, fearful of war lest they lose what they have. There is talk of the 
&scist powers and the democratic countries, and we are asked if, in the 
conflict that seems to be inevitable, we are going to refrain from helping 
the democratic countries. We must clear this confusion in our own and 
in other people’s minds. 

We are entirely against fascism, and the Congress has given the strong- 
est eiqpression to its condemnation of fascist aggression in Africa, Eurc^ 
and tiie Far East. But what are the democratic powers and what will 
they be fighting for when world war overwhelms us? England? England 
is certainly democratic to some extent; but only in the domestic sphere. 
It is anti-democratic and imperialistic in regard to its empire. So far 
as we in India are concerned, we have tiiis imperialism as our constant 
compatnon. If England fights and wins, it is British imperialism that 
wit» and the British hold on India is strengthened tberdiy. On no 
account therefore can we be parties to India helpir^ in such a war- 
even against the fascist powers. If democracy is going to fight fascism, 
thmt ^mociacy must live up to its name and be democratic at home 
and al»oad. 

X«boiir leaden and pacifists in Eng^nd are indignant against fascism 
and are even pci^iaied to shed their pacifism in defence Eoj^and. 
But 0 wy v^ew with equanimity tire continuance of Bfititib inq^odalhm 
hi an4 console ihcmsdb/ts with the tirooj^t tiiat tiny left 
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THE HAKIFOKA OONCaES^ AMO AVm 

India we would fell a Japan or Germany or Italy. It is a curioiis 

and comforting delusion arid shows how a dormant imperialism colours 
the outlook of even those who call themselves democrats, pacifists and 
socialists. The obvious contradiction in a policy based on democracy 
at home and imperialism abroad is not seen. But the contradiction per- 
sists none the less and inevitable consequences will flow from it. These 
consequences are that we will on no account assist British imperialism 
and that our primary objective is to get rid of that imperialism. Every 
socialist, as well as everyone else desiring world peace, must, if be under- 
stands the implications of his creed, support us in this attitude and strive 
to end imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

To talk of a Japanese or German or Italian invasion of India is to 
forget realities completely and to live in a world of fantasy. Japan is 
further away from India, for all practical purposes, dian England is. The 
land route is entirely closed and impossible of passage, even for air- 
craft. The sea-route is very long and terribly dangerous and cannot be 
n^otiated till British sea power and air power have ceased to exist in 
the East, and probably America has been wholly disabled. Japan cannot 
think of coming to India till she has absorbed the whole of China, a 
task almost certainly beyond her competence and resources. Even after 
that, the next countries on the list are Australia, the Phil^ine Islands 
and the Netherlands India. 

It is equally fantastic to think in terms of a German or Italian inva- 
sion of India. Both these countries will have their work cut out for 
them in Europe and their objectives lie in Europe or North Africa. But 
if, by any chance, the fescist powers gain an ovmrhelming victory in a 
world war and the world lies prostrate before than, then of course any- 
thing might happen. Even so India wiH not go as a to anybody. 
She will resist &e invader to the utmost and, in spite of lade of military 
and sudi like resources, she has developed enough ^lengdi and techni- 
que of her own method of stru^le to make an invasion a terriUy bur- 
d^sewne operation. We have to struggle today widi an entrench^ 
tern which has dug itself deep into our very sofl. It wiQ be far easier 
to deal with a newcomer who comes with hostile intentions. 

fteoently we have had the farce of air-raid {oecautioife in some of our 
dties and gsumasks have been flourished bdme us. The i(ka df ^vfeg 
gas-nmsks instead of food or work to starving peo{de iray have some 
humour in it^ or ^mbably it is just the product of the avda^ itni^aty 
mind, but in India today it is a manifest absurdity. There is no obvious 
tide of air raids in India excq>t possibly mnfe stray atterqpt Are Geo 
man OBT' Ifelfeii ot Japanese planes coming across thousands cd mSes over 
ermtinents and oceans to bomb Indian cities? That woidd bo difficult 
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enough under any circumstances, and it would be totally useless from 
&e point of view of the larger objective that the enemy forces would 
have. It is clear that the air-raid precautions in India have tmly one 
end in view— to familiarise the Indian people with the idea of approach- 
ing war, to create an atmosphere favourable to our joining it Many 
of our countrymen have not realised this and seem to welcome these 
fanciful activities of the military in India. It is time they understood 
their significance and opposed them for what they are— preparatiom of 
British imperialism to rush us into an imperialist war. j 

For the same reason we have opposed the despatch of Indian t^ps 
to China. India has sent her whole-hearted sympathy to the peop$ of 
Qiina in dieir travail and we would gladly help them to the best of bur 
ability. But we will not tolerate the use of Indian troops for the pur- 
poses of British imperialism. 

If we are opposed to any participation in an imperialist war, we must 
be equally opposed to any increase in armaments in India. The army 
in India is not a national army. It is an imperialist army and partly a 
foreign army of occupation. To increase its strength or effectiveness is 
to strengthen imperialism and we can be no parties to this. Indeed we 
cannot approve of any expenditure on it. Recently the mechanisation 
of the British army in India was debated in the Central Assembly. We 
are totally exposed to this not only on the ground that it is the British 
part of toe army that is mechanised, or that we object to additional 
military expenditure, but on the more fundamental ground of resisting 
toe strengtoening of toe apparatus of imperialism in India. We are 
told that this is required for toe defence of India, but toe defence (ff 
India, in toe vocabulary of our rulers, means toe deforce of British im- 
perialism and British vested interests in India. 

The world seems to be in a perpetual state of crisis and no or^ knows 
when this might lead to catastrophe. We most therefore be peitoctiy 
dear in our own minds where we stand and what we prr^rose to do, and 
we must let other people know our minds. In the confiiict between 
fascism and democracy, we are all for democracy, but England does not 
come to us in a democratic garb and we will not cor^rerate with her iin- 
poialisin. Even apart from India, British foreign policy, doling toe 
past eight y^sus, has been singularly pro-fascist. Britain has a^iveiy 
supported or passively accepted fascist aggression in toe Fat East mi 
in toe West. In spite of brave wr»ds to toe contrary, she W ooor 
sistently hdped toe toscist powera to grow in statnie and powfflr and hes 
wetoened toe Le^;ue bf Nations. The key to toe undeistaiM^ bt 
intematibnal affans in rec^t y^rs is this attitude of the Eritoh 
ji* Goveenment Disannameat came to grief because jt G^raoty 
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repudiated the Treaty oi Ver^illes and entered into a naval treaty with 
Britain over the head of the League of Nations. The British Govern* 
ment is very largely responsible for the shameful farce of non-interven* 
tion in Spain, and recently this government has even sent an official re^ 
presentative to tire rebels in Spain. France might have followed a diff- 
erent policy but fear of being isolated has made her a hanger-on of the 
British foreign policy. Thus the British Government must largely 
shoulder the responsibility for the failure of disarmament, the fading 
away of the League of Nations, and the deplorable deterioration in inter- 
national relations. Imperialism must necessarily result in ever-increas- 
ing armaments. 

The policy of the Congress is governed by two basic considerations— 
complete independence, our constitution being framed by a constituent 
assembly elected by the Indian people, and resistance to India’s participa- 
tion in Britain’s wars. Both these are aspects of one and the same thing 
—anti-imperialism. On the constructive side of peace we are prepared 
to go to the fullest extent to outlaw war and establish world peace and 
collective security. Indeed we go further, as the very basis of our national 
struck has shown, for we want to eliminate all violence from national 
or international affairs. As such we must stand for disarmament on the 
widest possible scale. Believing as we do in a world order, we ^all 
cooperate with every attempt to evolve cooperation between nations. 

The League of Nations was undoubtedly such an attempt, but the 
League was in effect a League of governments, and our government being 
a forei^ government, we have so far had no place in the League. In 
the name of India the British Government has had an additional vote. 
We cannot agree to this misrepresentation and hence we have condemned 
die League and often demanded India’s withdrawal from it. A free India 
would gladly cooperate with the League and would seek to make it a 
real League of peoples and not governments. Only when India is in- 
dependent will she be properly represented in it. 

Our ardent desire to work for world peace and to cooperate with other 
natiofli in dm vital task is evidoiced Ity die Congress joining the World 
Peace tDongiess. An essential part of the programme of die World Peace 
Congress is the strer^hening cff the League of Nations. We accept this, 
but subject to mir present opposition to the League when we can find 
no place thme. We must also make it dear that by accepting the Le^tie 
when we are free, we do not accept the sbOm <luo in intematu^ affiun 
m numy tff .dw grossly imfiair treaties imposed by imperialisdo complies 
on Wdto nittions. Thte Lesgue can (»ly hunc^on eff^vdy on a basis 
of erpiity and deiiiocta^ and wtHmperiahwn- 
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Collective security would involve die use of some kind of sanctions 
against the aggressor nation. India would unhesitatingly join in sanc- 
tions, but it must be remembered that the whole Congress approach to 
this problem, as to others, will be governed by the policy of nonviolaice. 
If we have adhered to nonviolence in our own struggle for freedom, 
equally so will we think in terms of it in considering international a&tirs 
and tile coercion of an offending and aggressor nation. It may perhaps 
be open to doubt how far this policy will be applicable in defending a 
country against foreign aggression. Most of us, if we were in Spain or 
China today, would probably be compelled, by force of circumstances, 
to adopt the violent method of defence, rather than be infective 
spectators of tragedy and disaster. But in considering international sanc- 
tions the Congress is bound to oppose military sanctions for these would 
lead to war on a more extensive scale. Our policy would be economic 
sanctions which, if properly applied, are likely to be even more effective 
in the long run. 

In world affairs today England is often referred to as a democratic 
nation, and yet the democracy underlying Britain's government can be 
judged by the new constitution in India with all its safeguards and special 
powers vested in the Governors and the Viceroy. Even more so by the 
proposed federation which seeks to bolster up the feudal states and through 
them British imperialism. India will resist this federation and the im- 
perialism that lies behind it, and we shall continue our struggle for freedom 
whether war comes or crisis. 

The Indian states still function in their old bad way and try to hold 
on to a century that is past. They endeavour to crush all attempts at 
political activity and yet all over India there is a stir and an awakening 
among the people of tiie states. The Congress objective in r^rd to the 
states is clear. The independence of India inclu^ the states, and the 
people of the states must have the same freedom as those who live in 
other parts of India. Our movement for freedom includes in its scope 
all the states. While the ot^ective is clear, there has been some doubt 
as to the way of approach to it by tiie Congress. Some have advocated 
a policy of non-interference by the Ccmgress in the states, leaving it 
to the people of the states to shoulder the burden of theif stru^le. 
Inevitably that burden must fall on them, but it is neither possible nor 
desirable for the Congress to keep aloof. We can and should prevent 
the name of the Congress being exploited, but the Congress is vastly 
interested in every struggle for freedom in the states and, whoever possil^ 
it has to give its stqiport. The states are dark and unwholesome ccnnets 
in In<ha where tilings happoi and pec^ disrqrpear leavii^ no 

trace bdiir^. During^ the pint year, mre of the most advanced hi 
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India, Mysore, has gained an unenviable notoriety because of its attempt, 
to crush an agitation aiming^at responsible government in the state. The 
A.I.C.C. passed a resolution condemning the repression there. This 
resolution was criticised as ultra vires by Gandhiji, but I think it was 
entirdy within the competence of the A.I.C.C.® If a state like Mysore 
behaves in this fashion, what shall we say of the other states? 

We have now had six months’ experience of the working of the 
Congress ministries and life has not been easier for us because of the 
new problems that have faced us. The ministries have functioned bravely 
in spite of enormous difficulties and have a substantial record to their 
credit. And yet we wish it was more. There are so many things ihat 
cry aloud to be done, so many abuses to go, so much leeway to be made 
good. A vast amount of the ministers’ time and energy is spent in 
getting little things done which the representatives of the old order do 
not like. The conflict inherent in the constitution is always there in 
spite of all attempts to cover it up, and even though it may not see the 
light of day, it eats up their time and energy, and important work suffers. 
The old services, even with goodwill which is not always present, cannot 
be the agents of the great changes that the Congress wante to introduce. 
They have been brought up in a different tradition and their competence 
is largely confined to work in the ancient ruts of an irresponsible im- 
perialist administration. An attempt to leave the mts fills them with 
apprehension, and where we demand and require a flaming enthusiasm 
for the new order, we get a reluctant passivity. It is difficult to carry on 
effective work in this way and our over-work^ ministers live a Care-wom 
and exhausting life. They deserve our fullest sympathy in their thankless 
task. 

We see in India today a rapid development of social forces and some- 
times of social conflict. 'The Congress, representing as it does different 
forces, itself becomes to some extent the forum for these conflicts. We 
have thus certain disrupting tendencies and, at the same time, the strong 
unifyittg tendency which has held us together for so long. I have no 
doubt that the unifying tendency must be made to triumph for any other 
outcome would do great injury to our cause. Much has happened recently 
before and during our Congress elections, which has made many of us 
thirds hard, and pained us greatly. I do not wish to discuss diese mattm 
hon exc^t to say diat the spirit of hictkm is far too evident. Inevit^ly 
there is a rig^ wing of the Congress and a left wing and varbus middle 
grotqu, tiiough this sirrrple dassification somerimes misleads. An atten^ 
to ^ve out the Idt, if ^wces^l, wou^ be fatal for it rquesents a vw 

Z See h SS7. 
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part of the movement without whidi it would lose much of its flair and 
become increasingly wedded to petty reformist activities. It would ^read 
confusion in the mass mind, more especially among the peasantry, and 
thus weaken the Congress. I feel that some such attempt has been made 
during recent months and it has created considerable bitterness. 

Certain leftist elements in the Congress and outside have also erred 
and thus themselves partly created a situation which has done them harm. 
Hiere has been too much of a tendency to take advantage of a temporary 
mass excitement, too much of an identification of dieir own wish-fancies 
widi the supposed urges of the masses, sometimes a support of methods 
which are not in consonance with the Congress policy, sometimes a sup- 
port of wrong action for fear of losing influence with the people. Such a 
policy is likely to become adventurist and bring at least temporary failure 
in its train. 

We have to hold to our anchor and not allow ourselves to be swept 
away in these grave times by momentary excitement, or by party strife, 
or by desire of temporary gain at the cost possibly of the larger good. 
We have to rememter that during these many years we have tried, not 
without success, to function politically on an unusually high ethical plane, 
and we have to live up to these standards of integrity in public affairs 
which we have so often proclaimed. We may not forget that nonviolence 
is not a mere phrase for us, but a deliberate policy which we have adopt- 
ed and pursued with remarkable results. It is true that many who talk 
loudly of truth and nonviolence have little to do with either, and tlffiy use 
these terms for narrow purposes of their own. Nevertheless truth and 
notiviolence have to be adhered to by us to the best of our ability. What 
will this game of politics be worth for us if we lose our ideals and tarnish 
our integrity? 

We have seen recently a strange and disturbing outburst of OHn- 
munalism. We have welcomed the new orientation of the Muslim League 
wiffi its objective of indep^dence. We have welcomed the rapidly rising 
political consdousness of the Muslims, which has sent huge numbers of 
them to the Congress, and moved large numbers of others to function 
mitside the ranks of the Congress. But the communalism that these 
latter have exbilnted has been distressing, for sqraratism is always a s^ 
of backwardness. But far more distressing has been die singular lade of 
decency and die ordinary standards of publm life that has been in 
evidence. Vtolenoe has often been encouraged and has already led -fo 
some depbiable occurrences. 

But this wffl pate and what will rmnain is the new awaken^ ywiwftg 
the Mu^m masses. It wOl pass if the Coi^ress holds hard to jfs j^olicy 
eff treating all somonties widi not Only full juStke but g e n ero d iy tu IB 
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to gain their confidence and goodwill. It will pass because other and 
more vital problems confroritwos. It is the peasant who is beginning to 
dominate India, and it is to him and his kind that we shall have to go 
again and again, and if we find favour in his eyes and give him relief 
from his agedong bondage, it is well with us. But it will not be well with 
us if we fail him and do not keep the promises we made to him. 

I believe as firmly as ever that only socialism will solve our problems 
as also those of the rest of the world. But Ihe fundamental tasks before 
us at present are two: to put an end to imperialism, and to end the relics 
of feudalism in the states and in our land system. 


2. The Congress and Federation’ 


The Congress will not under any circumstances whittle down its opposi- 
tion to federation. I am surprised to see all kinds of inelevant subjects 
being brought into the discussion. We must remember that we are now 
faced with big issues. I want to know what is going to be our stand 
on the constitutional crises in Bihar and the United Provinces?® 

I disapprove of so many amendments having been moved to the resolu- 
tion.® I would like that the Congress during every session .discussed 
only one or two important resolutions in which could be brought every 
outstanding problem of the day. To some extent, I can understand the 
anxiety of the members that the Congress might whittle down its oppo- 
sition to federation. But we should remember that today the Congress is 
a gigantic oiganisation and that members of toe Working Committee are 
only too well aware of their responsibility and therefore their words, as 
embodied in the resolution, have the fullest import of what they convey, 

1. Speech on Bhulabfaai Desafs resolution opposing federation at the subjects 
committee . meetmg at the Haripura Congress, 18 FebruKy 1938. From The 
Hindu (evmii^ edition), 18 Fdmiary 1938. 

Z. The Ccmg^ ministiies in Bihar and U.P. had resigned on 15 Fdsniary 1938 
ai tiie XSovemors of these {sovuices did not apee to tiie release of dl political 
prisoners. The Governors later backed down. 

3. M.R. idasani'a amendment h«d wanted the Congress to make it clear th^ im- 
less oon^kle independence was given to tire M India, the Congress 

! would sot accept {edetaticm. Z.A. Ahmad’s araeitdment wanted toe Congress 
to Coopemte wito toe otiier anti-impecitdiiU: organisations fat fi|^- 
it^ agitot. toe inangontiiott of federation. 
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TTiere is no need to say that we are going to fight federation'.* There 
is no point in saying that at this juncture. Regarding the suggestion of 
direct action, what other weapon have we in our armoury? It must be 
eidier threat of direct action or direct action itself. So what is the point 
in laying it down as a part of our decision to oppose federation? 

Then there is the demand for uniting with kisan and other organisa- 
tions. I am in sympathy with some of these, and some odiers I do not 
like, but, all the same, I would undoubt^ly co(^)^te widi every one of 
you to fight a conunon foe, whatever differences we might have. What 
particular advantage would we have by saying that we will cooperate 
with other anti-imperialist organisations, or that we will resort to direct 
action to fight federation? The status of the subjects of the Indian states 
has been brought into the. discussion.* I may assure you that I fed very 
strongly on this subject, but a resolution on federation is not the occasion 
to deal with that issue. And what is the use of rubbing in the question 
of Indian states at every conceivable opportunity? We are only doing 
harm to the Indian states by this attitude. We are face to face with b^ 
issues. What reply are we going to give to the country on the crisis with 
which we are now faced? The British are not going to leave our shores 
on hearing threatening speeches. I assure the House that the fact diat 
some British leaders have toured the country* should not lead us to the 
conclusion that the Congress would whittie down its opposition to 
federation. I wish you to study carefully the proper resolution'' and see 
if it does not embody our viewpoint completely. Remember clearly the 
implications of the federal scheme, which is nothing short Of an attempt 
to bind us down for ever. 

The Working Committee has huge and heavy responsibilities. Their 
decisions affect the history of India and the destinies of millions of her 
population. The Working Committee, therefore, cannot be ejqiected 
to indulge in any irresponsible talk. It cannot make itself ieq)onsible for 
reckless and undignified talk as you and I sometimes indulge in, in our 
individual capacities. One of the previous speakers had urged fhe 
freedom of the vote. I endorse that si^estion, Imt I am afraid 1 caimot 

4. Kamabdevi Chattopadhyaya’s amendment proposed that if the federatioB sMK 
foi^ied on India it would be combated in eveiy way "ksding to dfaect tfiljaa 
ka die oveiduow of the constitution and preparation for mnvm ifig a con- 
stituent assembly.*' 

5. N-G. Ranga moving another amendmat had said: "the proposed f Hkr l» dp p if 
inqxised widiont reforming die states would not rmly enoontage sqnrsitiit' ten- 
i&ncies but further d^ten British imperialist hold upon India." 

6- 1^ 37^379; 

7. Stee p. 3B. 
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agree with some of the suggestions of the previous speakers to lay our ' 
cards on the table as to whaf Aethods exactly we have in mind fwr figjif' 
ing the federal menace. 

When we talk of resorting to direct action or taking kisans or trade 
unions with us, we do not talk of fighting the federal scheme. Such 
talk serves only to deflect attention from the supreme task of fighting 
the federation. The Confess today is very different from other organisa- 
tions. You may say there is no harm in allowing a rat to walk in the 
company of an elephant, but does tiiat make a rat an elephant? 

To weigh the Congress and the States People’s Conference in the same 
balance is a mockery. These comparisons detract from the dignity and 
prestige of the Indian National Congress. If you say, ‘Do fight for 
freedom, but at first bargain with the States Petrie’s Conference’, will 
it not look ridiculous? 

1116 constitutional crises in Bihar and tire U.P. are big issues about 
which we are expected at the present moment to give directions as to 
how our ministers should conduct themselves. I hate to talk big on any 
and every issue and give knocks with hard words. But that does not 
mean that I want to give in to the British Government on Ihe federation 
issue. We must go forward to implement our decision, but before we 
do so, we must collect our thoughts. 


Si> Th« CongrESS and the Indian States’ 


I wish to invite your attention to the resolution passed ten years ago 
the Calcutta Congress which had clarified the Congress position.* To 
say that the Congress does not concern itself with the welfare of states 
is utterly wrong and a misinterpretation of the Congress attitude. It is 
b^^d compr^ension how tire Indian Naticmal Congress claiming to 
fi jhi’ to secure independence for all India could, even for a momeot, 
leave out of consideration such a great part of the country as out of 
its scope. It b utterly unthinkable. How can we picture a free India 
wHhoi^ fteedom iat the states that tun throughout the length and bteaAh 

1. Speech at Ae sehjectj committee meeting at fte Haripiira Conj^ 18 Fdmttiy 
»?8. Item The HMu, 19 FekvMiy 1958. 
vH, it idd: ‘Hth Congress assures Ihe pec^ of die Indian States d its sjoapa^ 
atfport in dwa fcgitanate and peaceful stmggle for dm attAmept 
' : . fd lid lespiMd^ 
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of the land, spread everywhere in profusion, intermingled with the other 
territories surrounding them or s^arating them? It is our rig^t and doty 
to fight as much for the people of those states as for others. For our 
goal is a unified and undivided India. But the states are in a slightly 
different cat^ory as regards their nature and structure. In these nume- 
rous states, there thrive many such ideas and people not of today but 
those discarded some time back. It is, therefore, meet and proper that 
we apply different methods of approach and plan a different line of action, 
suited to the conditions of these states, and strive to bring them in line 
with us and make them play their rightful part in the national stru^le. 
I wish to assure you that there never has been even the thought of not 
including in our great movement the states that are part and parcel of 
our country. 

My views on Indian states are very well known. I hold very strong 
views and my position is that I cannot tolerate even for a short while 
the continuance of states in their present form. Their very existence 
cypresses me. In them, I see exemplified two things— the feudal order 
and British imperialism— both of which I dislike intensely. It is not cor- 
rect to argue that by this resolution the Congress is trying to wash its 
hands off the states and pursue a policy of non-interference.* It is 
physically impossible to separate the problem of Indian states from that 
of Ihe rest of India. I have no doubt this matter is now cleared up and 
there is not even a shadow of doubt. 

The first half of the resolution stresses the objective of independence.* 
That is common both for British Indian subjects and Indian states' 
subjects. While this is recognised, it is absurd to talk of non-interference. 
It is with this background that I approach this subject. AH 
of us have deeply pondered over the subject. We may differ 
in our approach to this question but our objective is the same. 
We are absolutely of one mind that it is the duty of every one of os to 
wmk for the realisation of the Congress ideals, in the Indian states. 

3. The resolution stated: “Congress, tiierefore, directs that for the present Con- 
gress cmniiiittees in states diall function only under the directkm and omtnd 
of the Working Committee and shall not engage in any parliamentaiy acfivitiei 
nor eagtge in direct action in the name and under the ao^ces of tiie Coo- 

. . gtess not undertake intemal struggle of per^le of the states in the name of the 

4. “The Coiigtess stands for the same pohtica], social and economic freedom in 
ffie statm as is the rest of India and considers the states an mtegml pmt uf 
India whidi cannot be sqsarated. The Foma Swaraj or coMipHe fodqMa- 
deac^ wbkh kt the objectfoe of the Congress, is for the whole irf Indhi, In- 
dorims. of the datn^ ffie fotcfrity and unity of India must be maintaiaed 

, su feeedom ns k baa been uohitiiMd in subject. . ' 
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You must remember that there have been in the past, both in the Con* 
gress and in the A.LC.C., occy^ons when conflicts arose over the subject 
of Indian states. There have been very unwholesome debates creating 
an atmosphere whidi is injurious to the interests of the people of the 
Indian states. 

At Calcutta a resolution was adopted condemning rqiression in Mysore 
and subsequently certain events happened which resulted in aeating an 
atmosphere which instead of proving helpful to the agitation had an 
advose effect.^ This thing had troubled me greatly and I tried to think 
about it and analyse the situation in my mind. I thought how we could 
help this struggle in the states. May I now say something, perhaps in 
criticism of that resolution, because I did not personally like Ae resolution 
which came before the All India Congress Committee at Calcutta in 
regard to the language and certain phrases of it? But the essential part 
of that resolution, regarding the condemnation of repression in Mysore, 

I wholeheartedly endorse, because in the course of my presidentship I 
had had a lot to do by way of conespondence in regard to the afiEairs in 
Mysore with all sorts of people. I speak with some knowledge on the 
subject and with that knowledge I can say definitely what happened 
in Mysore deserved the severest condemnation from the All India Con- 
gress Committee. 

It may be that some people in the states erred, but on the whole Ihe 
states’ people carried on the agitation with resolution. And certain con- 
sequences followed. It is not good enough for us to act in that maimer, 
more specially now when we have to face big problems and big crises. 
It would be better, perhaps, if we' tone down our resolution and tone 
our activity slightly, so far as the use of the Congress name is concerned, 
and push forward and prepare good ground for action not only in British 
India but also in the states. Today a remarkable awakening is taking 
place all over India, including the Indian states. We, on our part, must 
try to nurse it, cherish it; and above all we must organise ourselves. 

We arc all agreed on this. The most cMitroversial point in the Wmk- 
ii^ Committee’s resolution related to the clause which banned &e 
organisation of Congress committees in the Indian states. Personally, 
I would wdc^e the formation of as many Congress committees as 
all over India. But during all these yem how many commit- 
tees have been formed? Except for a few that existed "in the imagma- 
tilon of the fatthfal”, Ae use of the Congress name by these oiganha- 
whhh wos placed under different circumstances, was more a. 
tttn4itn(« than a h^ 

5. Sce pp. 561-580. 
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During my presidentship, I had on many occasions advised the Mysore 
Congress Committee not to launch civil disobedience against the Dur- 
bar’s order although I had all the while felt that the Mysoreans had die 
perfect right to do so. But the Congress, which for the moment was fol- 
lowing a diflEerent policy, could not get embroiled in civil disobedience in 
the Mysore state with its implications and repercussions in other parts of 
the country. So what help did the Mysore Congress Committee get 
from us? For carrying out the constructive policy of the Congress, there^ 
were all-India organisations working independently of the Congress] 
'nietefore Congress committees in the states were not required to do^i 
this. Thus the use of the Congress name by the states’ committees was ' 
definitely a hindrance to them and thoroughly useless. It is best to face 
facts. It might be that m a year or two conditions in the states might 
change. In fact, I feel that this would happen earlier than the people 
believed and then the Congress could certainly reconsider the position. 
But as it is, it would be better for the states’ people to depend on them- 
selves and not to look outside for help from the Congress. I want to 
assure the states’ people that this resolution in no way goes back in the 
slightest degree on the Congress attitude towards the states’ people. 
But the question that has become vital is that we must face realities and 
march independently towards our common goal. 

4. Th* ConorM* md Burma* 

It is difficult to e3q>lain the Congress attitude on the question of Burma. 
Burma is neither a province of India nor a part oi it It would be 
absurd to say that the Burma Congress Committee stands for the free- 
dom of India and not of Burma.^ We do not want Burma to remain 
a colonial province of India. I do not want to attach much import- 
ance to the fact of the s^iation of Burma. I have always treat^ it 
from a realistic point of view. The conditions in Burma are different 
and most of die resolutions passed by the Congress have no bearing on 
diCT. It would be wrong also to treat Burma as a fore^ col<my like 
M^ya where diere are a large number of Indians. Burma's assocah 

1. at the subjects committee meeting at the Haiipura Congress, 19 Fehroaiy 
1938. From The Hindu, 19 Fdmiaiy 1938. 

2. Consequent t^mi die separatum Burma from India, the subjjecU oqmmtttee 

lU dm Har^ura Omgress a^uoved ite removal from the list of pro- 

vhsces ta dm Coi^iest constitution, and creation m its {dace of a new Buma 
cwaa nt tee to woifc for the freedom of dm petqde of Bwan. ; 

:m'' ' 
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tion with India and the Coiieress is veiy old. Unfottunatdy, the mafo- 
lity of the Bunna Congress Committee’s members are Indians and only 
a small number of Burmans have participated in it. I hope that mcne 
Barmans will join the Congress committee. The present change is only 
an attempt to face reality and get over certain difficulties. 


5. On «M Rights of Minorities' 


Mr. President, Brothers and Sisters, 

I am reading this resolution in English.^ In Indian politics 
the question of majority and minority often crops up. Our country- 
men look at this question in a strange manner and even after 
thinking over it they are unable to understand what this ques- 
tion is and why they fear each other. You must have seen that 
during the last few years several things have happened in India, one of 
which is that the majority has advanced towards the Congress. During 
the last 20 years large numbers our Muslim brothers fought for inde- 
pendence. Since 1921 several such occasions came when our Muslim 
brothers were widi us in lakhs. In the movement of 1930-31, ten to 
fifteen thousand Muslims went to jail. Last year the Muslims joined 
the Congress in a very large number. Not only the Muslims but 
tire Christians, the Jews and die people of several other communities 
which are in a minority in our country also joined the Congress. In diis 
resolution we have expressed our pleasure on their joining the Congress. 
Our effort is still continuing. We want that people of every com- 
munity in India should join this struggle. You must be remember- 
ing that such a resolution was passed at the Lucknow session of the Con- 
gress and a prr^amme of mass contact presented before us.^ Since 

1. {awahivlal moved a resolution on minority rights at the Haripnra Congress 
session mi 20 Fdsuary 1938. This is a translation of his speech in Hindi 
cm the occasion and printed in the Report of the Fifty First Indian Ndtioaal 
Couffm, Fdsniary 1938. 

2. Tlie resolution, passed by the A.I.C.C. on 20 Felnuary 1938, declared that 
Congress ’Vqpuds it as its pihnary duty and fundamental policy to protect the 
rc^|ion^ Ih^nistic, cultural and other ri^ts of the minorities in India and 
wSi give widest sci^ for tiieit devdopnrent and thd^ partic^Htion in ^ fsd;' 
fcst measure in the political, economic and cultural fife of the md>oi>”. 

3. See Sekettd Works, Vol 7, p. 222. 
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Gandhiji gave a new colour to the Congress we have been thinking over 
this problem. We discussed this problem at the Lucknow Congress. 
We said that our objective was mass contact. At Faizpur we emphasized 
this very thing that the message of the Congress be carried to every 
home, to the homes of the Hindus and Muslims both. In the last dec* 
tion oUr attempt was to spread the Congress message from door to door 
and bring it home to every community— Hindu, Muslim and Christian. 

We conveyed the message to every home. On behalf of the Congress 
sufficient work is being done among the Muslims and its result ha8\ 
been good. Even then some people had taken exception to it. They' 
ask what right has the Congress to work among the Muslims. Likewise, 
others can ask what right the Congress has to work among the Sikhs. 
Hindus can ask what right the Congress has to work among the Hindus. 
But they do not understand that the Congress is not a communal orga- 
nisation. The Congress is a political organisation whose aim is com- 
plete independence. At the same time our country is very poor. We 
have to remove its poverty. We have to remove the poverty and sla- 
very from this country. As for the political and economic questions, the 
Congress is ready to help everyone. Its doors are open to everyone. 
We cannot solve these problems on a communal basis. Had the Con- 
gress not been there today it would have been incumbent on me, you 
and all of us to create such an institution whose doors were (^en to 
everyone. If we raise separate voices on a communal basis it would 
be of no avail. The door of the Congress is open to every Indian. It 
is cl(»ed only for those who do not want full independence. And who- 
ever wants full independence, for him it is open. Despite tiiis it is re- 
peatedly said that if India becomes independent it would be for a par- 
ticular community. But this is not true. Only a fool or a brainless 
person can think in terms of Hindu and Muslim rule. There can 
never be such a rule. If there is any rule it would be only Indian rule. 
Today we have to see what is there in the Congress which can jeopar- 
dize the interests of the Muslim or Christian brethren. Swaraj is for 
all— rich and poor. You should understand this fully well that in re- 
gard to religious matters everyone should have complde freedom. 
Everyone should have religious fre^om. 

The kisans in our province are very unhappy. Hindus and Muslnns 
bo& are laden with ddrts. You know that in the Punjab the Hhnin* 
Muslim {Hoblem is very complicated. Despite this diae is no edoumif 
nalism among &e khans and the small zamindars. Thef want ^ 
den of ffiteir d<|)ts to be lightened. Everyone of them hm the woBit- 
psohlan...’ 

m . 
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It is also important that people should have regard for the culture, 
manners and language of%fery community. There have been long 
ddiates on Ihe question of national language. What is its outcome? We 
should have one national language. It does not mean that if you are 
a Gujarati all your work will not be done in Gujarati. Instead, in 
Gujarat the people will be completely free to do their work in Gujarati; 
in Madras they will be free to do their work in Tamil and Tdugu; in 
the Frontier they will be free to do their work in Pushtu. Everybody 
will be free to do his work in his own language in his province. This 
also we should understand that in regard to culture and education peo- 
ple will have full freedom. In regard to these matters there should be 
no conflict whatsoever. There can be differences in political views. 
Between the zamindars and the farmers, the labourers and the 
millowners, there cannot be any communal question. There may be con- 
flicts between a zamindar and a farmer, between a millowner and a 
labourer, but they cannot be called Hindu-Muslim conflicts. Even so 
people call them Hindu-Muslim conflicts and break each o&er's 
hea^. This is not a matter of principle. According to the prin- 
ciple, all of us should be free to do whatever we like. Unfortunate- 
ly in our country there are a large number of foolish people and among 
them there are mostly educated people who discuss political problems 
and often the conflicts emanate from them. In the Punjab Assembly 
the Muslims are in a large number. Even then why are there conflicts? 
If you study it carefully you will find tiiat wherever there is tilie Hindu- 
Muslim question it is started only by a few upper<lass people. The 
middle class is not benefited by it. Instead, it suffers loss. The big 
people quarrel over trifles like government service, membership of ffie 
councils, etc. These days a new question has cropped up. It is about 
ministries. But it is a question of a handful of people. These upper- 
class per^le dupe the Hindus, Muslims and Christians and make Aon 
fight for their own beiiefit. I am v^ happy that the Muslim League 
has declared full indepmdence as its goal. But by its other utterances 
it $e»ns that its sole policy is to abuse and malign the Congress. But 
this not pn^r. For the last eighteen to twenty years Congress has 
been fimctiqnii^ as a dignified organisation and lakhs of people are its 
niemhm. In Muslim League there are people who are well educa- 
ted. But (mly recently I was taken aback after hearing thdir speeches. 
Several times 1 tried to understand what the matto: was after all and 
nhistilwr there was any fundamoital issue in it. What do they want 
to say? Genoally their ccHuplamts are about the Congress mmisbri^ 
and about die language. They raise die question of the Urdu hrigu- 
age. Now have raised a new question. It is about the Bctndi 
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Mataram song which they say stands foi the Hindu state. But this has 
been proved to he totally falro. The purpose of raising this qu^tion is 
moely to create a rift About the Hindi-Urdu controversy l^hatTnafi 
had approved of an agreement at Karachi.* As a matter of policy the 
Congress wants the Hindustani kngrrage. 

Now take the question of Bande Mataram. The Bande Mataram 
has been in vogue for thirty years and no one ever objected 
to it. Despite this, about the last portion of the Bande Matoam, 
to which some exception can be taken, four months back the i 
Congress Working Committee decided in Calcutta that generally 
it might not be sung.® As regards the first portion there is not even 
a single word in it to which anyone can object. There are some diffi- 
cult Bengali and Sanskrit words in it which one cannot follow easily. 
But a song which has been connected with our political life for thirty 
to forty years cannot be discarded by any kind of threat. We have to 
advance in our struggle for freedom. Many of our brothers and sisters 
who have come here as delegates know how for the last eighteen to 
twenty years we have been involved in so many minor and futile issues. 
It is my earnest request that if someone could speak on this and plead 
in a proper manner, then the Working Committee and tiie A.I.C.C. 
would be ready to settle all the issues connected with it. But please do 
remember that the Congress has some principles. It cannot give up those 
principles. As far as the minorities are concerned we are always ready 
to make a settlement with them. In this resolution nothing new has 
been said. If you study it and read the Working Committee resolutton 
carefully you will find how clearly the rights of the minorities have been 
mentioned therein. Congress has declared what path we will adopt. If 
tiiere is any point at dispute. Congress is ready to settle it. The Con- 
gress has expressed its views very clearly and quite fearlessly. Ours is a 
democratic organisation and our main aim is to fight the British Empire. 
Ilte question of majority and n^ority has been dehberately raised in 
slave countries. Imperiidism always tries to see that the question oi 
majority and minority is kept alive and nationalism receives a setback. 
These days the problem of Palestine has also become complicated like 
this. You must be aware that Englishmen arrived there only W 

4. ^Making on the tewlntion on fundamental li^ts at the Kaiadu Congicem in 
March 1931, Mahatma Gandhi had said: "diough I am sure that Iihmic and 
Aryan cultures, are not mutually exclusive and fundamentally difierent, .1 amprt 
recognise diat Musahnans look upon Islamic culture as dishbctive bem Aryan* 
Let us dxtefim cultiyate tolerance. Let us try to km &e Unto 

and Uidn sct^ md understand the Musalman*s iBasteace nq it:” 

5. See ,p. 23fi. 
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years back. Prior to tiiat, for 1,500 years, flie Jews, tire Muslims and the 
Arabs had been living there. ?yt ihe Arab-Jew question never arose be- 
tween them. No sooner than imperialism stepped in, the Arab-Jew 
rdations became strained and assumed serious proporticHis. 

We do not know where this problem will lead us. But in my 
opinion its growth is to be attributed to imperialism. If we became 
successful in our fight against imperialism and British rule came to 
an end, it would assume a different form altogether. As tong as flie 
British ruled, this communal voice against the Congress would continue 
to be raised. Today, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and Parsis are joining 
the Congress in lakhs. Vested interests are therefore afraid of its grow- 
ing power. They fear that their control over flie masses will be removed. 
Therefore they want to spread conununal feelings among them. In order 
to establish their own leadership they adopt wrong means and spread 
communalism in the name of freedom. When we were fighting against 
imperialism and were in jails, the people of the Independence Party* 
who today pose to be the supporters of freedom were against us. 

It is tiie duty of tiie Congress to go halfway to meet the minorities 
and allay their fears. In flris resolution there is nothing to feel perturb- 
ed about. The Congress wants to adopt such a policy which would be 
found satisfactory by all the people. I hope you, the delegates to the 
All India Congress Committee, will consider this resoluticm fully well 
before its adoption, keeping in view your position and responsibility. 

6. See p. 121. 


9. On thn Hunger Strike by Political Prisoners* 


Hiete is only one amendment moved so far urging the deletion of the 
ptHtion which refers to hunger strike by political prisoners.* On this 
issue I prr^ose to, explain the position of the Working Committee clear- 
ly. We ate not condemning the hunger strike resorted to by the Anda- 
mans nor censuring them. We only want to state out point 

1. at sttbjects committee meeting at the Haripota Cmffm, 20 Fdaa- 

aty M38. The Hindu, 21 February 1938. - . t 

2. Saadar Patri had moved the rewlution diai^ving flie hm^ smae by um 
yqttiwii sttoners in the Punjab. Sohan Sin^ Josh qrposing it s^; 
^oudar's government calls our patrfots murderos and daooits. Out 

ja ttm asaembly have Med. I request you not to join in the condemSatioo 
of Imagw strike." 

m 
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of view, since Congress has never before announced its views about 
hunger strike. But in doing so the Working Committee did not dis- 
approve of the action already resorted to by the political prisoners in tire 
Andamans (x elsewhere. 

Hunger strikes by prisoners have complicated the problem of their re- 
lease rather than helped it. In several cas» hunger strikes have actually 
impeded efEorts to secure the release of prisoners and we should resist 
the temptation to go on a hunger strike. I don’t think it proper that 
one should go on a hunger strike to secure release. | 

Hunger strike is a very serious and dangerous weapon. I do not saa 
that political prisoners should, under no circumstances, resort to hunger! 
strikes in order to ventilate their grievances. Occasions may certainly! 
arise when political prisoners may have no other alternative. But still . 
we must discourage the application of this dangerous weapon with a 
view to securing release. 

Mr. Munshi Ahmed Din® has told us here this morning that the 
Punjab political prisoners have not resorted to hunger strike in order to 
secure release but for the mitigation of many humiliating and ddiuma- 
nising jail regulations. I will still appeal to you to be clear about this. 
It is an extreme .step and should not be encouraged. 

The resolution moved by Sardar Patel is the most important resolu- 
tion of the present session of the Congress. All the time we had been 
considering other resolutions, our minds were occupied with this crisis. 
In fact, we had our eyes on the clouds that had gathered on the hmizon. 

I agree with Mr. Masani who said that we should mobilise for the fi|^t. 
And as I take a peep into the future, I say this problem does not con- 
cern only Bihar and U.P. but all the provinces. 

Englishmen expressed surprise that we were so calm and quiet while 
the crisis was impending. Such people are ignorant of the past history ci 
the Congress. We have always worked with a cool head and with smil- 
ing hices. We give an opportunity to the other side to retrace its steps. 
Our resolution may app^r outwardly cold and even mild but we have 
calculated all that is to fc^ow in the wake of the present crisis. 

The Governor has made statements relating to certoin activities of the 
Kakori prisoners.® Nobody would say that the ilakori prisoners were 

3. (1899-1967); a teadtng Ccmgressman of the Punjab. 

4. ToBsnmg the res^ation offered by the U.P. Con|res mitiistiy on the inae of 

the idease of political ptisoneis, Ae secretary to die Governor of U4^. arid: 
"Those tor wh^ release they pmsed, in jKffticnlar, were prisoneif Who Had 
been convicted in the iCakoti case which dealt wilh an dsibotato c o ns pir ac y 
oilendtog Over a coruiderable {wriod in course of nduefa a nttnber of daootdes 
and tamim wore conanittod." ■ 
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murderers and dangerous ,f|^>eople. They were brave men who had ho 
axe to grind and who risked their lives not for personal benefit. It is 
possible that after fifteen years of incarceration, completdy shot off 
from the outeide world, the released prisoners may have committed smne 
mistakes or uttered what they should not have. But after having 
personal talks with some of them, I am confident that they no Imiger 
believed in their old methods. 

I am glad that Mr. Dubash has spoken on this resolution.* It is good 
that the comrades of the Kakori Conspiracy Case stand before us and 
have expressed their views honestly and sincerely. It is clear that ffiese 
prisoners have sincerely changed their views. This new orientation in 
their political outlook should not be interpreted as mere opportunism. 
I haVe talked with many of them and I can assure you that they have 
sincerely abjured their previous creed. We have not coerced them to 
accept our creed. We have given a pledge to the millions of voters 
that we shall secure the release of our political prisoners. I am glad 
we have unflinchingly striven to honour our pledges. 

?. Durgashankar Dubash, a Kakori case prisoner, had said: "the Andaman fni- 
soners had realised that days of tenorism had gone and it was not out of selfish 
motive to seek hbaty that they said this; but th^ had come to subscribe to 
the Congress creed and had honestly and sincerely decided to work Hie Com 
gress pro^amme.” 


7. To N.S. Hardikar> 


ghali 

March 14, 1938 


My dear Hardikar, 

. ; ; I think some kind of all-hidia directicm and control is necessary for 
our vplunfoer organisation, but, apart fimn this, I think the provindEl 
Gbagmiss omunitt^ should be given a fair amount of heedom to oigae 
nse vdunteets tm ^ general lines laid down by the Wodcing C<mh' 
mittee <» some volunteer board nominated by it 
I fed that the work foe Seva Dal lus done during the last 1$ yosas 
c« sov though useful, has not home a$ much fruit as it to base 

1. htS. Hwdiktf Pi^s, RMML Eidracts. 
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done. We have woiked too much from above and made the stmctuxe 
top heavy. We have given some training to a few hundred posons, but 
most of these have got lost in their cities or villages, and the gain to 
us has not been much, while the cost has been considerable. I was 
greatly impressed by the Khudai Khidmatgars. These have grown up 
from below, chiefly from the villages, and have spread with remarhable 
rapidity. They have hardly cost anything. It is true that they vary 
greatly in efflciency and otherwise and there may be undesirables among 
them. But, generally speaking, they represent a higher level and they 
help greatily in keeping the people up to the mark. They represent an 
ideology of disciplined service and (to the extent they understand it) of 
nonviolence. It is these Khudai Khidmatgars who have been the bade- 
bone of the movement in- the N.W.F.P. and it is they who have hdped 
to keep it peaceful. 

I think we should profit by their example in several ways: 

(i) by building from below; 

(ii) not spending too much money on the superstractur^ 

(iii) by allowing the undoubted sentiment in favour of volunteer- 
ing which exists almost everywhere to take shape without 
undue restrictions from above, but always guided from above; 
and 

(iv) thus trying to build up a kind of mass movement in favour 
of volunteering. 

I look upon volunteer organisation from two points of view: 

(i) to build up a rather loose organisation on a mass basis as 
indicated above; and 

(ii) to have a chosen body of well-trained persons, relatively small 
in numbers but of a higher mettle. These to come out of (i). 

For the mass organisation which we encourage to grow in r^lages, 
etc., some simple rules should be laid down and fot the rest each vill^ 
shmtld be ask^ to raise its own volunteers ior local woik. Whese jpoth 

we should (rf course try to teach toem and tram them, but oar hir 
capacity to reach or train all of them should not be a bar to dUsir hiiv 
mahon. In one \ray, however, we should try to rouh all of them, 
that is through printed teaSeb giving directions for trainiqS;, wOrk, tifo. 
For the rest we dumld largely leave toem, to bogfo to fiieh ovm. 
lesbtobiss. 
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The ^eial directions to diese village or town units should ccmsist of 

■ <-■ 

(i) how to fonn and train themselves— some simple rules; 

(ii) stress on nonviolence and acting always in a truthful wa^ 

(iii) idea of service and cooperation. I think each village unit 
should undertake some practical work from time to time, say, 
once a week or fortnight. They could clean up the whole 
village; or build huts; or roads and pathways; help in village 
reconstruction work; or make playgrounds for the children; 
or run literacy classes if they can manage them; or help in die 
fields; or do so many other things. While helpful su^estions 
might be made, the initiative might be left to them; 

(iv) they should all meet together once a week for a march. TTiey 
might go to a neighbouring village and meet anotber unit. 
This should be in the nature of a holiday to promote esfrM 
de corps and develop die cooperative spirit. National scmgs 
should be sung in community fashion; 

(v) some simple scouting rules should be taught; 

(vi) they should be told definitely that as volunteer units they 
must be absolutely clean from party politics within the Con- 
gress which is beaming a damnable curs^ 

(vii) they should keep in touch with headquarters and send reports 
of their activities. Headquarters, on their part, soiding peo- 
ple, whenever possible, to train, help and inspect. But as I 
view this development, much of the instruction ' will inevit- 
ably be through leaflets which will teach such subjects as how 
to organise a meeting, how to control crowds without pushii^ 
or shouting, etc., apart from the subjects mentioned above. 

I would not ask these volunteers (the mass organisation) to take any 
complicated pledges. They should prmnise toithfully to abide by the 
basic rules tk die organisation (nonviolence, troth, service, discipline, 
cooperation among diemsdves). No other pledges are necessary lor 
them. 

The <Hher class of volunteers, the chosoi ones, will require a stifier 
tnhiing, b%^ standards, and a greater ideological preparation. Foe 

a teaediock be prepared. 

I dii^ we should begin by ooncentating on die first dass of vdintr 
teers—^e loose organisation, chiefiy in die villages but also in the 
towns. For this ptupose a central board should frame dm{de dkecth»0, 
wd the P.C.Cs dioidd draw up further roles H necessary to suit Iheh 
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The coiiral board should then draw up more detailed rules for tiie 
second class of volunteers (die selected ones). They should undergo 
training for a fixed period, say, three months, and later on should give 
some time every year to practical service. Out of these trained selected 
volunteers we can get our instructors and inspectors for the first class of 
volunteers. 

This is a very hastily written and imperfect note but I am sending 
this to you as it may give you some idea of how my mind is working. 
It would work more efficiently and concisely if I knew that something 
definite was going to be done. It is difficult to work in the air. For 
some time past there has been talk of reorganising our volunteers but 
nothing has come of it, though there are signs of awakening in some 
provinces. It is now possible either to organise on some definite all-India 
basis under the directions of the Working Committee or to leave it to 
the P.C.Cs to do as they think best. Or, as we have done in the 
past, to let matters drift. 

There is one other matter which I think I should mention and Gandhiji 
has hinted at it also. Gandhiji and several members of the Working 
Committee have not got much faith in your manner of doing work. 1 
have not been able to find out exactly why this is so although I tried 
to do so. There was, I believe, some article that you wrote three years 
ago to which exception was taken. At my request you sent me an article 
written by you, but I was given to understwd that this ^s not tiie 
article in question. I have seen no other article and so I am unable to 
judge. In any event if there is this want of faith in you, it will be diffi- 
cult for you to work effectively. If such is the case then perhaps you 
had better work in a more restricted sphere. Your work will also depend 
on your state of health. For some time to oome you ought n^ to 
exert yourself too much. In any event clear indications should be given 
as to what should be done and where you can fit in, if you can fit hi 
at all, in the work to be done. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Gandhiji to save time. I am 
also sending a copy to Subhas Babu who is deeply interested in voAun- 
teering and has no doubt definite ideas of his own .... 


Yonrs sinceidy^ 
Jawaluudal Ndira 
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PERSONAL 


1. To Mohanlal Nehru* 


Dehia Dun Jail 
18.1.35 


Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your circular letter dated 8th January 1935 addressed 
to the trustees of the Swaraj Bhawan Trust. 

The pr(^osal that has been made to utilise the entire Swaraj Bhawan 
buildings and land for the purpose of a general hospital to be called 
‘Motilal Ndiru Hospital’ raises a number of issues which have to be 
carefully considered, and it is difficult for me to give a definite reply 
without consultation with my co-trustees. As I am not in a position to 
have diis consultation, I am indicating to you briefly some ideas that I 
have had on the subject of Swaraj Bhawan and I shall be obliged if you 
will communicate them to the otha trustees. 

Your proposal involves four separate questions: (1) The utilisation of 
Swaraj Bhawan, (2) tiie inauguration of a memorial for Pandit Motilal 
Nehra, (3) the futum of the Congress Hospital in Allahabad, and (4) 
the establishment of a general hospital in Allahabad to supply a badly 
felt need. 

To take diese in inverse rnder. As a citizen of Allahabad I would 
wdoome the establidunent of an np-tOHlate general hospital. In the 
evoit of such a modem ho^ital being started, tiie necessity for carryii^ 
on the present Congress Hospital would naturally cease and it could bo 
cmne merged in tire new hoqntal and all its equipment and matoial 
would be presented to it. The Congress Hospital was started by my 
jfotiusr a toarporary measure to meet a f»rticular situation. It has 
been csutied on because it was obvious that it was supplying a real need 
and givii^ medical relief to thousands in tire ndghbcmxhood. Partly 
abo there was a sentimental disindination to wind up something that had 
been started % my tother. If a new hoqdtal is started, that need wSI 

L J.N. Goanponddiotv NMMI. 
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be attended to by it and the sentimental consideration will not matter 
much. 

In case the scheme for a new hospital does not materialise in the near 
future, it would be desirable to carry on the Congress Hospital for the 
present, if that is not financially impossible. Probably it will not be difiE- 
cult to do so on the present modest scale. Since a nominal fee has been 
charged, a monthly income has come in. This may develop. If an 
additional Rs. 200/- or Rs. 250/- a month could be guaranteed, the imj 
mediate difficulties would recede into the background. I shall be glaa 
to contribute Rs. 50/- a month. Indeed I contributed this sum indirect-^ 
ly from the beginning of 1932 to last year, during the period Swaraj ' 
Bhawan was in government possession, and the hospital was lodged with- 
out rent in my cottage. The hospital having gone back to Swaraj 
Bhawan, the cottage has been rented out and I suggest that the sum 
realised in rent be treated as my monthly donation to the hospital. If 
necessary, I am prepared to add to it. 

This question of the upkeep of the present hospital or dispensary will 
of course not arise if the larger scheme of a new hospital is given efitect 
to. But as the consideration of this may take time, it is as well to 
make arrangements to carry on. 

It is mentioned by you that it is proposed to have a hundred beds in 
'the new hospital. This is rather vague and does not convey much infor- 
mation. As you know there were at one time, in 1930 and 1931, twenty 
or thirty beds in Swaraj Bhawan. But beds do not by themselves make 
a good hospital, and it is by no means clear whether the intention of the 
Allahabad committee is to have a really up-to-date mod^n ho^ital or 
some small second-rate afiEair. The latter would only mean an erctwisinp 
of the present Congress Hospital. On the other hand, an up-to-date 
ho^ital with the latest modem apparatus and devices is a very eiq>en- 
rive afiEair and its cost will ran into many lakhs of rupees. It fe douUfol 
if the rambling, spread-out Swaraj Bhawan braiding would be suited for 
ftis. A modem hospital requires a modem building especially built for 
it. The recuning expenditure will also be heavy. 

Whu^i of these ^o ideas has foe Allahabad committee in mnKi? If 
foe former, fora it is hardly worthwhile making a great fuss about it and 
calling it by a grandiloquent name. If foe latter, fora foe quesifon of 
a budding is almost a minor aflfeir and all dqprads on foe fun^ avafl- 
aWe. The trustees are adced to hand ov» Swaraj Bhawan on foe vm 
^tamx of a cmnmittee that they propose to have a hospital 
They .«n^ hardty expected to disckaige fteir tn»t ly divestmg foiafo 
ft ^ such a manner and without knowing definft^y foat sudt 
<aeift fimfo are ahes^ fo s^t for a proper use of foe trust piopaty. 
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If Ae Allahabad committee desire to have a general hospital and at the 
same time to have a local m<Jfaorial to Pandit Motilal Nehra, &ey ought 
to go ahead witii their scheme quite apart from Swaraj Bhawan. Of 
one thing they can be assured, that the Swaraj Bhawan authmities will 
help them in every way, and it is quite possible that evaitually they may 
wen offer them land or building. But it seems to me premature and 
improper for any promise to be made at this stage. This would not 
only depend on the hospital scheme and the money already collected 
but also on other considerations. 

These other considerations are: the question of having an all-India 
memorial to Pt. Motilal Nehru and of associating it with Swaraj Bhawan. 
The proposed hospital can hardly take the place of such a memorial. 
It will be a local affair with largely a local appeal, though if it is on a 
big OTOugh scale it may assume more importance. An all-India memorial 
to Pt. Motilal Nehru should ordinarily be inaugurated by his old col- 
league of the Working Committee, Gandhiji and others, together with 
prominent men and wom^ in other walks of life, and such a memorial 
should naturally be associated with Swaraj Bhawan. It should furtiier 
^ cause which he had at heart and for which he gave Swaraj Bhawan. 
(His letter containing the offer is clear enough tm this subject).® A 
hospital is by no means excluded under the terms of the gift but there 
can be no doubt that other uses wcMild be more appropriate. 

T^ trustees and the ^rd of Management of Swaraj Bhawan have 
aeretore to consider this larger question before tii^ can dispose of 
S^ra) Bhawan in any way or Wnd themselves down, to do so. 1 bdieve 
that vanous suggestions have been made vaguely but so far no serious 
consideration has been given to this subject owing to disturbed political 


?r ^ ofter trustees 

hmk likewise) that a museum of national growth and regeneration -- 

■“ ^ established fterc, and 
together with it a hbrary and study and a research institute. This nation- 
al museum should be a picture of our recent (say, during the last fifty 

to on 27 March 1930, had stated: 

to the past history of the house and tiw 
^ *toi8gle for freedom thT^n^ 

f o can be put is to make it the permanent headqin^ 

Conetess Sn ** Afl India 

permanently located in the house and parts of ft 

b? dSSSJt’' ** tor other national p^Ls to 

be detammed later in consnltation with the members ^ thewSd^ 
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yeais) growth, our struggles, faflures and successes in various departments 
of die national and cultural activity. I would gladly give my library to 
this and I believe it will not be difficult to get wide^read siqiport in. 
money and material for this idea. It would be novel and worthwhile and 
it would serve a definite purpose and attract both the serious student and 
everyone interested in India's immediate past and present 
lire idea can be developed in many ways. I only wish to hint at it 
here. The whole scheme may well become an ambitious one and. yet 
it will not require very large funds and it can develop from relatively 
small b^innings. If it had been possible for me I would have disctWd 
this with my co-trustees, but as 1 cannot do so, I trust they will constoer 
it among themselves. 

Because I have this notion of utilising Swaraj Bhawan, and at tire 
same time having an all-India memorial for my father, it is difficult 
for me to commit mysdf to this handing over of Swaraj Bhawan for a 
hospital or any other purpose. But I need hardly say that this does not 
mean any opposition on my part to the hospital scheme. I hope the 
scheme will be worked out and continued independently of Swaraj 
Bhawan. The Congress Hospital and its material will always be at the 
disposal of the promotots of the scheme, and later on it may be possible 
for the trustees of Swaraj Bhawan to help them in other ways. 

The point is that the proposed hospital in Allahabad should not be 
treated as an all-India memorial to my fatiier but more or less as a local 
effort, with outside support, and Swaraj Bhawan should not be tied up 
with it at present. A hasty step now may prevent us from develr^ing 
worthwhile schemes later on. 

I shall be glad if you will send a copy of tiiis note to members of the 
Board of Management of tire Swaraj Bhawan Trast. I agree that the Pre- 
sident and the working secretary of the A.I.C.C. be coopted to the 
Board required by t^ie trust deed. This is a formal matter and need not 
require a meeting. But I would suggest to the trustees and the Board to 
have an early meetmg to cortsider various pn^Kiaals and make some 
arrangerrient for the future. Of course, I shall not be thoe but that is 
no reason why they should not meet 
Ihis note may be drown to friends interested in tire matter, Imt 1 
would prefer that it was not given puldicity in the press or otherwise. 
Scane of tire ideas I have expressed in it dionld be cons^eied by fh* 

trustees before they are placed before the puUkx 

♦ 

Yoon lirice^, 
Jawalndid NtSm 

m ' ' 
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2. To Indira Nohru' 

Ahnora JaO 
May 26, 1935 


Darling Indu, 

Your letter and mummie’s, sent prior to sailing from Bombay,® reached 
me today. I am replying to it immediately as my letter is already over- 
due. I shall send tliis by air mail, so also my future letters, which 
will of course go fortnightly. I have no idea when the air mail leaves 
but as there are frequent services now this does not matter much. I 
want you and mummie also to write by air mail direct to the Ahnora jail. 

I don’t suppose I shall be transferred from this jail for some time. 
In case of my transfer I shall try to inform you. 

I shall send my letters c/o Thomas Cook, Geneva. Also, any cable or 
wireless message that I might send. So please keep in constant touch 
with Cooks at Geneva. In the event of your settling down anywhere 
for some time, that address should immediately be communicated to 
me so that I can write direct. I have told Madan Bhai to send cables to 
Anand Bhawan and have arranged that they be sent on to me here. But 
tell him that in the event of an urgent message requiring a quick answer 
he might cable direct to me here. I don’t suppose any special necessity 
for tliis will arise. After all, what can I advise or suggest from this dis- 
tance? All decisions will have to be taken by you three, and it is as 
well that this should be so. We should all be self-reliant and depend 
upon ourselves. You know my general views and I have gone even fur- 
ther than I might have done in giving all manner of unnecessary de- 
tails. That is a bad habit I have got into which even jail does not rid 
me of. 

Our Bombay friends, and they are so many, were wonderfully good 
to you and did everything conceivable for your comfort in Bombay and 
daring the voyage. That is very pleasing, of course, and yet I sometimes 
tiiink there is dai^;er in sudi abundant goodwill and help being showoed 
^ (HI usi We get spoilt and b^in to expect it everywhere as of right and 
when it is not forthcoming we feel grieved and cantankerous! We get 
into die habit of d^ending on others— a bad habit Of course, in Enrc^ 
yoh cannot ei^^ect all this pnsonal attendance and help. That inde^ 
is one of die advanta^ of going there and getting out of one’s shell. 


I* hidira Gandhi Papers, 

Kmiuda Nidmt sailed ka Eun^ on 23 1935 tor medical treatment. 
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I want you to write to Pilloo’ and give her a message on my bdialf. 
Curious that I should send a message to Bombay via Eur(^ but such 
is life at present for us. I cannot write to her direct. Indeed I cannot 
write to anyone but you and mummie. Tell Pilloo that I think she is 
a perfect luick and that I am ever so grateful to her. And give her 
my love. 

You must be in the Arabian Sea, as I write this, far from aU land. 
On board also you will have abundance of kindness. There are msjny 
friends and the Lloyd Triestino people are decent. Besides, with 
Italian Consul’s letter and Scarpa at the other end you will have the 
shadow of Mussolini to help you and that is a mighty shade on an Itali^i 
boat. I have an idea that this is about the time when MussoKni's 
march on Rome^ took place and if so this will be celebrated on board: 
Do you remember the celebration on board the ‘Cracovia’ in May 1931 
with its songs and Blackshirts and ewivas? One of the very few tilings 
I like about Italian fascism is their song of youth— Giovinczza— with its 
haunting refrain. 

You have a number of b:g guns on board. They are pretty dull people 
as a rule and do not look quite so big from close quarters. I am glad 
you met Mrs. S.K. Datta. I gatiier she is taking a crowd of Indian girls 
for a European tour. She does so every year. So you must have plenty 
of agreeable company. I have never met Mrs. Datta but I know Dr. 
S.K. Datta well and I think he is a very fine man. He was a friend and 
admirer of Dadu’s. He felt Dadu’s death so much that he gave up 
smoking, quietly, without any fuss. This was a very touching and grace- 
ful tribute to a friend, and it was a sacrifice for a smoker to give up a 
life-long habit 

I hope you are having a calm voyage and will escape tiie monsoon. 
And yet I almost wish that you— not mummie— might have eiqiaience 
of the monsoon on the high seas. There is a magnificence abwt the 
sea— with its great waves tossing about the little ship and huge showm 
of spray enveloping the dedcs. 'The cloud-bursts come with a peculiar 
fiury and in the distance you might see what look like huge columns con- 
neding the sea with the clouds above. Appatoitiy the water is sndsed 
tq) tiimugh these columns. Twice in my student days I passed tiito ^ b 
the Arabian Sea monsoon. Almost evoybody on boar^ that is the 
paniengets, was laid low and groaned all the way frmn Adm to Botpbayl 
But I survived with about half a dozen otiier passenger and x^ilaily 

3. S^mati Pffkxr Vmgar, indiar^ (A TaUi sdwlarsfai^ shaoad, 

4. la laef the mwch on tUune ^ ia Octotax 1922. 
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appeared for my feeds in the dining saloon. It was a job to walk about 
clinging to various objects, ^and food sometimes would hop about. 

So you are going to Tri^te and Vienna or shall I say Wien as the 
Austrians call it? My mind goes back a quarter of a century or more>- 
1 think it was in 1909— when I visited the place with Dadu and Shridhar 
Chacha. It was pre-war Vienna, charming and graceful, full of beauty 
and historic associations. It was the home of music of the gentler 
variety, of waltzes and comic operas and songs. Do you know the famous 
old Blue Danube waltz? Perhaps the younger generation have forgotten 
such dainty trifles in these days of the strident jazz. The Viennese 
were a peculiar and very happy mixture of the Germans and the Italians. 
Somehow they had managed to get many of the good qualities of both, 
and life seemed to flow, at the top at least, with a charming grace. 
But this was long, long ago, not so much in point of time as of a suc- 
cession of tragic events. Vienna, proud Vienna, thousand-year-old Vienna, 
was very badly hit by the Great War and ever since then it has gone 
down and gasped for breath. Today it leads a precarious life in the 
shadow of an ever-impending tragedy.® No one can tell what its future 
will be. Only last year there was a dreadful civil war there. 

But of course you will have nothing to do with all this and during 
your brief stay there you will see the surface of the great city only and 
may not even realise what lies behind it. But the glmy has dqrarted 
from Vienna, and I am sure that if I went there I would fed sad. It 
is or was one of the great cities which have a soul or a perscmality— like 
Rome and Paris and Lx>ndon— not Berlin. I remember being teken up a 
huge dome of a cathedral in Vienna from which we had a fine view of 
the city. And there on the dome were pointed out to us buHet marks, 
caused hundreds of years before, by the invading Turks who besiqged 
the city.® 

One thing modem Vienna produced after the war which was cmi- 
sidered unique. This was a series of very fine workers’ flats, beautiful 
palace they were, where ordinary workers could live very cheaply. Many 
of these workers’ buildings were knocked down in last year’s civil war. 
Still they are very well worth a visit to see what a go-ahead mtmic^lity 
can do for the poor«t of its citizens. Compare them to our mud hovel^ 
if you have a c^nce to go to see them. If Nanu is there he can easily 
take you. 

$. Gki^ehert DoTifuas, the Austrian Chancellor, snqtended parhamentary gev- 
emmeht in Mar<h and the next year suppressed tire socudists, to hi 

, fuV he Was himsi^ aumdered by the Nads. 

6. Vienna was bonciged the tiidts in 1529 and ld83. 
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I hc^ Nanu is there with you and that yon sent him a telegram on 
arrival at Trieste. He will not only be of immense hdp to you but his 
presence will save you a deal of money for he Icnows the place and the 
people. 

It is good to visit Vienna and other places but I do hope that yon 
will all soon settie down in good old bourgeois Suisse. I do not at aU 
fancy mummie being carted about from place to place and I particularly 
hope that she will not have to go to Berlin. The sooner she gets settled 
down in Switzerland the somier will you be able to settle down a^ 
with your work. Afterwards, when mummie is better of course, I wouM 
like you both to tour about a little. But there is no fun in travellirw 
when ill. Your present movements will naturally depend on mummie's 
treatment and the possibility of an operation. Probably this matter will . 
be decided within two or three weels of your arrival. Will you please 
ask Madan Bhai to send me a feirly detailed cable about the advice of 
the Vienna physician on the desirability of an operation and future 
treatment? 

Mummie and you will of course manage everything marvellously, as 
you say. You have no business to do otherwise for you have the family 
reputation to keep upl For the present the management will have to 
be done largely ^ you for mummie will have enough to do to look 
after herself. But I do want you to take personal interest in the arrange- 
ments, whether it is engaging hotel rooms, r^erving accommodation on 
the railway or the many other things that will be cropping up. Do not 
put too much of a burden on Madan Bhai. You must get used to 
shifting for yourself or else later on you will have difficulties. Interest 
yourself in the money side too, so that you may know what is haj^ioi- 
ing and can take charge whenever Madan Bhai happens to be away. I 
suppose Madan Bhai will have an account at Cools at Geneva. This 
might be in your joint names— yours and his. 

Meanwhile, keep in touch widi Mile. Hemmerlin. 

. My dear, I do not worry. I ^ not the pining sort If I had been 
inclined that way I would have pined away already. But instead I ptos- 
per and ffitten in the face of difficulties and adverrities and I find life 
worth living because of them. When any actkm or work feces me I 
concentrate on it and try to do my b^. When actirm h dtuied 
me I shut that drawer of my mind and (^pen some odier. And so now 
that I do little else I take a vast interest in my little jail garden and flfiy 
flowers and seedlings and exerdse sudi managing capacity on them u 
I possess and give them the bttiefit of my care and tendeme^. titejcaih 
has been pbyii^ us fe]% and there has been practtcaBy no obiq hn 
two mont^. But I am ^tfeg this perverse aeatum^lmr my 





must find an oudet— and carefully utilising every little 1^ d water diat 
I can lay hold of. Somefof my little flower plants have dried up but 
(Ml the whole I have kept my end up so far. 

1 live in my little tent for my barrack is under repairs. It is very hot 
in die middle of the day but I prefer this tent to the banack for 1 have 
the starlit night above me and the tent gives me an illusion of tiavd. 
And diough you may plough through the great ocean, my imaginary 
journeys are vaster and take me to greater distances. 

This morning I had an interview with Raja and chhoti ptiphi. TTiey 
came to Almora yesterday and returned to Bhowah today. The call of 
the baby was insistent. In my next interview, a fortnight hence, I hope 
to see Chand and Tara and Ritu. Dolamma is not well. I hope you 
will send her a few lines regularly. These will cheer her up tremendous- 
ly. Also write to the puphis and keep them informed of your plans, 

I have received a copy of Vol. 2 of the Glimpses and I gather that 
you have taken a number of copies with you. The book is formidable 
to look at and handle. You must be terrified at the prospect of read- 
ing it! I wish it had been split up into two volumes. Unfortunately it 
is full of misprints and minor enors. As I could not correct the proofs 
this was inevitable but none the less it is initating. Probably you will 
not miss the meaning anywhere. 

I had your telegram from Bombay. I am not writing separatdy to 
Madan Bhai. Tell him all that interests him and pertains to him in 
this letter. 

And so au revoir and all my love. 


Your loving 
Papu 


3. To Imllra Nohru* 


BadotweOer 

15.1.36 


Jhidu dear, 

Ycstetday morning I wrote to you that mummie was looking better. 
Ibe as{nration with oil had been a success. In the afternoon she bad 
a bad ti*»e with a cou gh, trying to bring out a lot of slimy stuff whidi 

li Jtedira OuhUh hipm, N.MAf.L. 
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was troubling her. This seems to have been due to weakness of toe 
heart which was not functioning prc^erly. It was an attadc of the kind 
she had on Dec. 22nd, only milder. It may have been partly due to toe 
reaction from the oil, but chiefly, I suppose, from the etoaustioni of h^ 
temperature for a long time. The attack did not seem to involve im> 
mediate danger but it was very exhausting indeed as it lasted for three 
or four hours. The night was a restless one with little sleqp. It was 
not considered desirable to give her a strong sleeping draught as this hu 
a numbing effect on the heart. The temperature also went op h^n 
during toe night. Early in the morning— about 4— she fdl sound asleira 
and she still sleeps as I write at 10.30. \ 

I wrote to you about your German that you should do what you think l 
proper after consultation with Mile. Hemmerlin. It is difficult for me 
to advise without knowing much more of the kind of teaching that is 
givdi there. Generally speaking, it is desirable to keep up toe toread of 
learning a language, as once broken, one has to begin afresh. It is prO' 
ferable to give less time to it, to giving it up altogether. But toese vague 
considerations must be applied to concrete facts. These facts can be 
considered best by you and Mile. Hemmerlin. 

I have received a provisional programme from London about my 
forthcoming visit. It is already pretty full and is likely to be a heavier 
one than last time. But it is more scientifically arranged and so easier 
to manage. I shall probably meet a number of autoors and writers. 
You see I am myself supposed to be one of that fraternity since I wrote 
toe GUmpses. It would have been a good thing if you had also met 
some of toese people, for they are interesting. But you will have plenty 
of chances in future of meeting them. One must make oneself interest- 
ing— intellectually and otoerwise— before one can meet other attractive 
folk on an equal footing. There is no reason why the interest should 
be on one side only. 

We have been having mnty and rainy days. I suppose that k so in 
toe greater part of Europe. But toe weather seems to be chai^c^. 
Last nigjbt toere was a slight frost here, I imagine that toe snow will 
be back within a few days. 

Love from mummie and 


Your loving 
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4. To Indira Nohru* 


London 

30.1.36 


Bun mmee. 

For several days I have been thinking of writing to you. But all day I 
am .out, rushing from one place to another, and I return very late at 
night dead tired. I write a few lines to mummie and that is all I can 
manage before weariness and sleep overpower me. I have an even heavier 
programme to face than we had on the last occasion. It is much more 
businesslike and scientific and carefully arranged. People come to fetch 
me from one place to another and everything fits in l^utifully but my 
exhaustion grows as the day draws to a close. It is a difiFerent type of 
a programme. I am not going to Indian organisations or seeing many 
Indians— mostly I meet English people in groups or separately. I usually 
go out to feed in English houses. 

I arrived at a peculiar time when the country seemed to be behaving 
in an extraordinarily sentimental and sqrpy way owing to the late king's 
death.^ The newspapers were for many days tell of the silliest stuff in 
black borders and hardly any news appeared. I am afraid I did not read 
them. I even missed the pomp and pageantry of the funeral. I was 
in my flat carrying on with my interviews while kings and princes and 
the like marched solemnly surrounded by vast crowds. From all ac- 
counts the crowds were prodigious. I should have liked to. have seen 
them for I am interested in the psycholc^ of crowds. 

The flat I am staying in is not nearly as bright and cheerful as the 
Mount Royal one. It is an old style one patronised by retired o^onds 
and their Idnd. I have two .small rooms and a bath-room. It is a coh- 
venwnce to have a separate bedroom and a sitting room. There is alro 
more of 'service'— maids, and valeting, etc. 

The day I arrived here I had to go out to dintier with Lady Rhonda,’ 
who is the daughter of a mfllionaire coal-miner. She showed great mgar 
nising capacity during the big war and now owns and ecUts a wedl^ 
p^er— Time and Tf«fe— with sodalistic sympathies. 

i** ■ *♦* 

1. tedim Coikflii tapacs, RM.M.L. Inopnqdete. 

2. George V dnd oO 20 1936. 

3. at hUmtd Women, T1A was My World and Notiar on Um 
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5. To Indira Nahru* 


Cairo 
March 8, 1936 


Darling, 

Here am I again stopping at a very fashionable hotel, reeking of luxury 
and jazz and dancing, and enormous public rooms, and wide corridors, 
and crowds of waiters and dragomans and page-boys dashing about. I 
take advantage of the lovely bath-rooms by having two baths during nw 
short stay. \ 

When I left Marseilles I could see in the distance the snow-covered' 
Alps, prolwbly Mont Blanc was one of the peaks. Today, on rising 
from Rome, we had a fine view of the city and of St. Peter’s. Later, in 
south Italy we crossed the Apennines with their peaks covered with 
snow and ice. We were flying high — about 4,500 metres which is, I 
think, over 14,000 ft. This means that we were not very much below 
the height of Mont Blanc. Our window-panes got covered with frost 
and it was difficult to see out. Again in Greece there were snow-covered 
mountains below us. The Athens landing ground was far from the city 
but we passed over the city and had a good and rather unusual view of 
the Acrqpolis. 

The Mediterranean was of a wonderful colour— deep blue sometimes 
turning to emerald green near the coastline. A spot moved rapidly 
across the face of the waters— it was our shadow. Little islands were 
continually appearing and disappearing, cunningly shaped they were, fan- 
tastic lit^ things dotted about over the blue sea, which crept inside 
them and sent its arms to embrace them. Over above them floated 
tiny wisps of douds. 

Ihe great height at which we were flying made it just a little di&ult 
to breathe with ease. The pressure of the atmosphere was less. At any 
tat^ I oqxNKnced some slight discomfort. It was not much. Our 
plane is a beauty. It is a great big aluminium bug with two eyes stiddi^ 
out over its nose and graceful wings stretching out on either side. It 
bean the name: Perkoetet, which in Dutch nrcans, I think, wood pigeon 
or some such thing. 

Hie height played strange tricks. A fdlow passenger took out his 
fountain-peri. As he unscrewed the cap a fountain of ink splashed out 
The lessening of atmospheric pressure had induced the ink to jump out 
in this way. The poor man’s clothes were spoilt. 

1. Indini Gocaii Fapets, N.M.M.L. 
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We had five passengers in all, including myself. Two dropped mit 
Athens. So now we are'%iree. One, a woiman, is bound for Bahivia. 
She is Dutch. Tlie other, an Englishman, is going to Calcutta. 

On arrival at the Cairo airport I found Fouad Bey waiting for me. 
He was the same as ever and embraced and kissed me. One of his first 
questions was about you. He told me that he might be gcwg to Suisse 
next summer and if so he would visit you. I gave him your address. 
Also he impressed upon me that whenever you passed this way to India 
you miiSt visit him or at least let him know so that he can come to see 
you. You might keep this in mind and note down his address. Here 
is the address: 

Mr. Fouad Selim Bey Al-Higazi, 33 Sharia Dawawine, Cairo. 

His wife is away and so 1 did not see her. But Bobby, his son, came 
round later and we had a long talk. He has grown of course and is a 
nice-looking boy. Fouad Bey told me that he was too full of politics 
to attend to his studies. He belongs to the Bazis (after the Nazis)— from 
Baz, a hawk. I was surprised to find how extremely naive he and others 
were about political matters. They seemed to know precious little and 
chiefly lived on enthusiasm. Even a little conversation with me was a 
revelation to him and he said that many of his old notions were upset 
and he was beginning to think on new lines. 

It would be a graceful thing if you would send a few lines to Fouad 
Bey and tell him that you would be happy to see him when he comes 
to Suisse. This would cheer him up no end. 

From tomorrow the deserts and then day after India. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Paim 


S. To Indira Nottru* 


Allahabad 

1.4.36 

Chilling mine,. 

Tmu' letot df tite 22nd March came today. What awful things exarai* 
natkms are to. worry and harass usi I mnember reading once a Ccmr* 
panson by a pidtonor of the Sorbonne, many hundred of years 

1. iuditi NJMJdX. 
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ago, ol examinations with tiie tonnents of purgatoiy, and he came to 
the decision that the former were worse. They are evil tilings, these 
examinations. Yet somehow th^ pursue us and we cannot quite get 
rid of them. But do not worry overmuch. I am sure you will do well. 
And if yon think in June that you are not strong enough in Latin, and 
your teacha agrees with you, why, drop it for the time and appear in. it 
later. But you have two months more and that is a fair period. 

I hqie you are already in Italy and feeling the charm and magic of 
tiiat beautiful country. How I wish I was with you. My own visits to 
Italy have been too brief and I have always hungered for a closer ac^ 
quaintance. To Sicily I have never been, and all I know of it is from^^ 
the distant glimpses from on board the ship as we passed the Straits of 
Messina. 

You have the spring. Here the brief spring is passing, though it is plea- 
sant enough still, and the trees have dropped their leaves. Fans some- 
times are necessary and the sun is hot. 

Do you worry about my having time or not to write to you? I always 
have time for that. I like writing to you and it is a relief to me frmn 
care and work. It is true that I am well occupied and likely to be more 
so. Today I feel quite light and free. I had reserved five or six days 
for writing my presidential address for the Congress.® For three days 
I laboured hard at it all day, and late last night I finished it. Suddenly, 
as I finished it, I felt as if a burden was off my shoulders. It is not finally 
done with for I am likely to change it, but the first draft is off my hands. 
I do not usually change my original drafts but others might induce me 
to make changes. It is being t)ped now and I hope to send you a copy 
separately tomorrow by air. 

I molt to you about Gurudeva’s tribute to mummie.® I saw it a littte 
while ago and it moved me greatly. I am enclosing it. It is really a 
wondaful thing how mummie’s personality has impressed millions of 
pe(q>le. Nothing like it has happened to my knowledge in India. The 
tributes that have come frdm the most unexpected quartos have not 
been formal ones; they have been full of affectum and scmow and ad- 
inimtion.\ Character and dignity and quiet restraint, together with in- 
ati fire, have a way of stealing into tiie hearts millions. 

Many poems m English, Hindi and Urdu and other lan gi^get have 
heea writtm. They are not good as poetry, often they are siuy, but 


2. See Srfwtoil Warfa; Vol 1 , pp. 170-19S. 

, % For Bt&iodnRi^ Tl^((lr<?s tr^te to Katmala Ndmi see Sdectei WmIu, Vial. 
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give some expression to this universal love which vast numbers felt .for 
mummie. I enclose tw^-'Such poems for you to see. 

I am enclosing also a copy of some resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee at Delhi. 

My Longines wrist watch, of which I have been so proud and which 
has given me uninterrupted service for nine years, suddenly stepped the 
other day to my astonishment. I had no other and I could not do 
without one, so I rushed to a local watch dealer and purchased a cheap 
West End one— an incassable. Three days later the Longines chang^ 
its mind and started functioning again, but I am a little doubtful of it 
now. It was curious that after returning from the home of watches I 
should have to buy one in Allahabad. 

Your letter reached Dolamma today. She was greatly affected when 
she had it read out to her. 

I have a fairly light day tomorrow— mostly letters. But from tomorrow 
night a stream of guests are coming. First Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
for a day or so. Then Bapu with his entourage and soon after the 
Working Committee crowd. We shall have a busy time and Anand 
Bhawan will be very full. 

Would you like me to send you unusual foreign stamps? I get them 
pretty often. I have been giving many, which I received rni condolence 
letters, to Chand. 

Love, 


'Your loving 
Papu 


7. To Indira Nohra' 


Na^mr 

27.4.36 


JDarHng Indti, 

i have 1^ a very strenuous ffiree days in Nagpur— huge meetings and 
^eedbea one after the other, and the Hindustani literary ocmferences.* 
I have even ventured to htdd forth on die development of Hindi litera' 
hire, not kncnvuig much about iti I am afraid I must live up, m try to 

^ 1. Indira Gandhi Papers, NMM.L. 

' 2. Hie twenty fifth AH India Hhidi Sahitya Sammelna was hcM at Nagpw hum 
24 to 26 Aptd W36- 
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do SO, to die literaiy rq>utation I am acquiring. That will be a hard 
job. 1 fed I must improve my Urdu also. That will be even hard^. 
But something of this kind must be done if we are to live in touch with 
devdopments of thought in our country. 

We are just off to Wardha by car. There I intend remaining for two 
days and toen I go bade to Allahabad. 

It has been very hot here, hotter than at Allahabad. 

All my love, i 

Your loving' 
Papu 


t. To Indira Nehru> 


Allahabad 

30.4.36 


Darling mine, 

I have just returned from Wardha by the Bombay Mail. It is late at 
nig^t but the air mail goes early tomorrow morning and so I sit down 
to write to you. 

I found two letters from you waiting for me here— one from Palermo 
and the other freun Taormina. I am happy that you have been enjoying 
yoursdf in Sidly. I have been having a heavy time in Wardha. The 
physical strain was not so bad. I am used to that, but the contimious 
tug of war in the Working Committee is a most exhausting process and 
it distresses. I am afraid we ate in for this continuous internal conflict, 
for difieient ideas fight for mastery. It is always difficult for people to 
fh'e up old ideas in favour of new ones. 

I teve been travelling 3rd class. In this wradier this is a bit of a 
trial hut it is comforting to know tiiat a good deal of money is being 
saved. The difiFetence in cost between 3rd and the higher clasMS is very 
great 

1 read m the train today a boede I liked. It is an antobiognqihy by 
Vincait Sheean,* a journalist, called In Search of History. It dealh with 
the mental crmflicts and development oi a young man, and sudi borfles, 

1. fodira Quidhi Papen, N.MM.L. Extracts. 

2. (189M475)r Aniericao joum^st; atahoi of sevend bools Pmouti 

Witary, Sh/hstm ^ T^mider and tite Son md Ndim—Tha Yam cf Porm.' . 





if they aie sincere and well-written, are always worthwhile. This book 
is both. I think you will like it. Shall I send it to you? More (Mr less 
it is a book. I think, on the lines of Anna Louise Strong’s^ book which 
Nanu sent you. I have not myself read the latter, but I would like to 
do so. When you have finished with it, could you send it to me? . . . 

Love, 


Papu 

3. (1885-1970); American journalist known for her left-wing leanings; organisied 
Moscow Daily News, 1930; deported from the Soviet Union in 1949 on charges 
of espionage which were withdrawn in 1955; her publications included Songs of 
the City, Chinese Millions and / Change the World, 


9. To Indira Nehru^ 


Allahabad 

4.5.1956 


Darling mine. 

Today I received your letter of the 21st April from Taormina. Your 
praise of this little place is enthusiastic and I have caught something of 
your endiusiasm and sought to see it through your eyes. It is better 
that way for yours are younger eyes and mine are tir^ and ‘weary. I 
am glad you saw the Greek play acted in the old way— or what is now 
imagined to have bear the old way— in an open-air theatre. I don’t 
remember ever havmg seen this done though such performances teke 
place soihetimes in England. But I have felt the enchantment of these 
Creek plays even when I have read them. It is extraordinary how these 
stories (tf an ancient people, so far removed from us and so (Afferent, 
st01 grip us and move us strangely. Is this the power of great art alone 
wbkh transcends time and space, or is it that essentially humanity is 
^ sfime thcNigh its external trappings change? 

So you liave finished your holiday and are back again in more prosaic 
Bex. You will remanbor your visit to Italy and Sicily. Such interludes 
are f^teasant. arid fbeir memory survives and refreshes. 

I refixciiied to iMlahabad ti[)i$ morning after a two-day stay at Ldeknow. 
I rduiB a^naio k&e pow iot ten day^ and tiien go to Bombay fior a 
(dieiuioaa week.... . 

BrUiacts. 
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I have given you quite a budget of news about people's comings and 
goings, llie supply is exhausted for I am a bad news-vendor. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 


10. To Indira Nehru' 


Allahabad 

7.5.56 


Darling Indu, 

I have your letter from Bex after your return from your Sicilian tour. 
You are full of praise for Florence and Taormina. Taormina I do not 
know but Florence comes up beh)re my eyes with all its sleepy beauty 
and old-world charm. Even when writing to you my historical lettera 
I succumbed to this charm and my style became less prosaic. Do you 
remember that passage?®. . . 

All my love. 


Your loving 
Papu 


1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. See Glimpses of World History, (Bombay, 1967), pp. 268-269. 


11. To Indira Nuhru' 


Lahose 
June 2, 1956 


Dadiag Indu, 

I have not been aUe to survive the six days ot my Pimjab tour. Four 
days it have laid me low and today, the fifto day, I am t^tending 
laigdy ia bed. Pmijabi popular wdomies are tornudable rdbueh In 
my case they have b^ truly terrific. Both in towns and viBsfe^ vaiSt 

1. Indba GaadN N.&1MX. 
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crowds have collected and have overwhelmed me. The programme has 
been a terribly heavy onef involving long motor journeys. The heat was 
bad but it was finally the dust that proved too much for me. My throat 
is all swollen and I can hardly speak without difficulty. 

All this great popular affection, though trying enough, is also moving 
—among a wilderness of excited compliments the most charming and 
pleasing was one from a young man who objected to much that was said, 
but added: 

cflTTTlwl i* 

Tomorrow night I go back to Allahabad. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 


2. You are fine and lovable. 


12. To Indira N«hru* 


In train to Wardha 

29.6.36 


Darling, 

My thoughts go to you today especially and I tiiink of (he burden of 
your examination. It will begin today and you will have your seven 
hours of it, and again tomorrow and the day after. I remember reading 
somewhere what a famous professor rff (he Sorborme said once during 
the middle ages. He compared examinations to the sufferings in purga* 
tory and came to the omclusion that the former woe far worse. Not 
knowing much about purgatory I caimot say but I am sure that exami- 
nations are a nuisance. All ^t can be said for them is that (hey dp 
pmh us on a little and bring some tension in our minds and tons h^ 
in making them sharp and dear. But there is too much of tiiis tenskm 
and smnetimes this results in blurring and confusing our minds instead 
(ff cl^ring t^tt. Especially so in India, where far too mudi importanoe 
is aliadht^ to the pa;^g of examinations and failuie is oonsidoed a 
tmffile dis^pace. As a matter of fact, examinations as th^ are conduct- 
today are nu mal test ^ anythii^ wmtfawhife. Often th<»e who do 

' Cmdfai'Pifecs, NAiJdL. Extracts.' 
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well in examinations are failures subsequent^ in life, and vice vena. So 
it is absurd to take them too seriously or to grow enthusiastic depres- 
sed over them. We try to succeed of course in whatever we put our 
hands and minds to but we must not lose our sense of proportion. 


Anyway your examination troubles will be over, for some time at least, 
when this letter reaches you and I hope you feel pleasantly relaxed 


I am on my way to Wardha for the Working Committee meelmg. 
I shall be there for two or three days and then I intend going to Bon^y 
for a day for some business— also to see Padmaja after her operation. 
Love, ' 


Papu 


Wardha 30/6 

This letter was too late for the air mail yesterday and so I kept it back. 
As usual I have had a very tiring and distressing time with all-day 
debate and argument. My colleagues in the Working Committee are 
greatly irritated with me as they think that my talking about socialism 
puts them in a false position. It frightens the rich folk. And so they 
have almost come to the conclusion that we should part company.^ This 
may result in my resigning from the Congress presidentship. I am not 
sure yet. Anyway I doubt if I can carry on in this way for long. It is 
a depressing business. 

I wrote to you once about Vera Brittain’s* Testament of Youth. I 
have been reading bits of it here to try to get my mind pcditics. I 
jdiink it is a book you will like, especially as it contains a lot about 
Somerville. Shall I send it to you? 

P. 


2. See SefwM W«i». Vol. 7, pp. 309-311. 

3- <1093-1970); Sritidi aatlior, whose best-kaowa amk is her. aiitQbio|inpliy» 
Te^tmeut ^ YiiM. 
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IS. To Indira Naliru* 


In bain to Madts^ 
5/10/36 


Darling Indu, 

Where are you now, I wonder? What are you doing? Are you having 
some rest after your examinabons? These thoughts come to me as I 
rush along to the south. I reach Madras soon and later on, after three 
days, I go further south to Madura and beyond, almost to Cape Como- 
rin, which we visited, mummie and you and I, more than five years ago.* 
This journey makes me feel that I am going further away from you. 
And so I am, but it is not so much the actual distance that counts but 
tiie fact that news of you does not reach me regularly and it is delayed. 
In Allahabad, I have a sense of nearness to you — letters come more or 
less regularly— and there are so many things belonging to you which 
give me a feeling that you are not far. But when I travel away I seem 
to lose touch with you and I feel a little bit lonelier than I usually do. 
Lonely in the midst of crowds, vast and friendly crowds, overwhelming 
one widi their affection. 

Yesterday I was in Wardha and saw Bapu and then I took the train and 
at most stations since then, night and day time, there have been crowds. 
A tiring business. I am a little frightened of the Madras tour for I fear 
it might almost prove too much for me. Because I have hardly been this 
way at all, the crowds are all the more eager to see me. 

I am being promoted. I came to Wardha from Allahabad in a 3id 
class compartment. From Wardha I was asked to travel 2nd and 
so now I am sitting and writing in lordly fashion. But as we near 
Madras, I am told that we shall be transferred to a small special traiii 
which will take us to Madras. Pomp and circumstance! And then a 
ptocesskm— and then meetings, addresses, parties, and everywhere speeches; 

Daring my tour I shall be taken to Pondicherry also— French India. 
I am rather looking forward to it. I have never been to any of the 
French qmts in India. It was a little unusual for me to receive tele* 
gtams m Frcndi from Pondicherry. 

1 wish Nan had come with me. This would have been a new eaqpe* 
tience lor her. 

Keqik St, my dear. The mind functions well only when the body is 

w^. 

t $ee SfUvted Wwihk Vo). 4, pp. 532-5S9. 
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I have no idea. when tiie air mail goes from Madias. Probably I have 
just missed it. And then air mails are so irregular now. Imjpaial Air> 
ways have had a bunch of disasters. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 



This letter was too late for the air mail. So I kept it. I am just adding 
some pictures from the papers here. 

Love, 


P. 


14* To Indira Nohru* 


Somewhere in Tamil Nad 
(my geography is not strong enough 
to remember these odd names) 
15.10.36 


Darling Indu, 

For some days I have been attempting to write to you— in vain. I am 
carried along in a rush from early morning to midn^t and it is not 
easy to write after a twenty-hour stretch of speaking and motrmng alter- 
nately. The way the people have come to meet us everywhae has been 
astoundii^. Yesterday I was within hail of Kanya Kumaii and I did so 
much want to go there. I like toe place and especially toe f^ng that 
I am on toe uttermost tip of India. But it was 60 miles away and toat 
nncant 120 miles there and back on an indiderent toad. This could not 
po^ly be fitted into my terribly heavy programme. 

Today I uns at Madura and I made a point of going to the laimms 
temple toere. It was a private visit. Hardly anyone was told of it 

1. WiitteB ty }«wilinhl «n route bom M^htrat to TiradKhiriqpfriffi. ladin 
Gamflii Papnt N.M.M.L 

■M" . ■' 
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But, lo and behold, a great crowd suiiounded the temple and fdlowed 
me into its vast corridors.ff A strange way to see a place with a mass ci 
seething humanityl My ideas of the temple are consequently vague. But 
the vast size was impressive and sometimes oppressive. TTie conidois 
were enormous, and huge statuary, some of which very good. I was 
taken to the inner sanctum, the holy of holies, the shrine of Meenakshi, 
an incarnation of Parvati. A great honour. I was struck by the curious 
way of the Hindu faith which refuses to part with any bom within its 
fold. Here I am accused of irreligion and yet treated as one who is a 
devout follower. A present of a silk scarf was also given to me — a 
special gift of the goddess. I realised in this vast temple with its innu- 
merable corridors and inner chambers, faintly lighted up, the great psy- 
chological influence of these religious edifices. How they must impress 
and rather frighten the multitudes and inaease the power of the priest- 
hood. That temple put me in mind of the days when the priests were 
triumphant and ruled over the minds of men, of the great temples of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, and, to some extent, of the great cathedrals. 
There are not many people who can resist this numbing effect 

I have never seen so many roses in my life as here. Everywhere there 
are enormous garlands of roses, fat heavy things, each containing a 
thousand to two thousand roses. In the course of the day I mi^t get 
200 of such garlandsi They are not specially good roses but even so 
their very number is overwhelming. It seems such a pity to waste them, 
and what am I to do with these quantities? The car gets filled up and 
then I distribute them to girls and women and children by the roadside. 

Sometimes very artistic decorations are made for our meetings. Fes- 
toons of flowers, roses and chrysanthemum, the meeting area shaded 
with a bamboo network covered with green leaves. 

But I must not go on. I am due to be back in Allahabad mi tiie 
22nd. 

I have had no news of you for ages. No doubt you must have written 
and your letter is following me about. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 
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IS. To Indira Notiru^ 


AHahabad 

1 - 11-36 


Darling Indu, 

I have your letter of October 21st. I am sorry that you feel lonely. 
Of course that feeling comes to all of us and for a time is rather over- 
whelming. I feel terribly lonely often enough and seek an es^pe in 
intensive activity and work. That is a poor way escape an<i yet it 
serves its purpose. For me to feel that way is to be expected for mough 
physically active and fit, I am very old, old not so much in body', as in 
mind and feeling. I have always had that feeling of loneliness but lat- 
terly it has grown" upon me. But it is all wrong for you to fee^' this 
way. For you and the people of your generation there is going to be 
excitement enough in the days to come. The aeroplanes that hover 
over you are the reminders of what is coming. The prospect is not a 
pleasant one but it is not a dull one. What a horror is this Spanish 
affair. It makes me feel almost sick. 

I can quite appreciate your wishing to spend some time in London 
during the Christmas holidays. You have friends there and cheerful 
engagements. And yet Miss Baker® is probably right in thinking that 
London will tire you. I think that too long a stay there will necessitate 
your having to recuperate later, as you had to do last time. Aird, 
strangely enough, some days full of excitement in London lead later on 
to that very feeling of loneliness of which you complain. 

Cornwall is not a bad place. I rather like the idea of a stay there 
but then it is not I who am going but you! Still the point is that you 
should go where you want to go and do it cheerfully. Switzerland I 
imagine will be good and you can indulge in winter sports which oug^t 
to budc you up. I suppose if you go to Suisse, you would go to Bex 
for most of the time or on some excursions, etc. Partly you might be 
with Lu.’ But wherever you might be try to avmd too mudi excitement 
and inegular hours. 

3 have written to Miss Baker. I have suggested Switzerland to her 
as an alt»native to Cornwall. I have said that personally I like the 
idea of going to Cornwall but Switzerland with winter qxirts might 


1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Frtnc^I of Badminton School, Lcmdoo. 

3. Ma. hoaise Gekskr; h^sed Indian stodents and others in Certeaay doting the 

, period. 
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appeal to you more. Finally I have suggested to her to find out how you 
feel in the matter. If she^fr^ks you tell her frankly how you feel about it 
Today is Betty’s birthday. She and Raja have been in Delhi and are 
returning here today. Soon they will go back to Bombay. 

Writing of birthdays, yours will be here soon. I sent you through 
Kailash Nath Katju a garland and some odd bags. I want you to get 
something for this birthday— something you particularly like. I am not 
referring to the many utilitarian things we cany on with but to those 
we can well do without. So, for the moment, forget utilitarianism. I 
enclose a cheque for £, 5 for this. I am afraid you will not have much 
of a chance of buying anything in Bristol. 

I am off to Calcutta tomonow and from there I go to Orissa and 
Andhra and C.P.— returning to Allahabad on November 18th. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 


IS. To Indira Nehru< 


In train to Calcutta 
5.11.56 


Darling, 

Yesterday I was in Santiniketan and it was peaceful and quiet there. It 
was vacation time, the Puja holidays were not over, but still there was 
a considerable colony resident in ^ntiniketan and Sriniketan. I stay* 
ed at Sriniketan as Curudeva was living there and I had a long, long 
talk with him about many things. My affection for him grows. I found 
him a little better than he was when I saw him last in Delhi in March 
soon after my return from Eurc^. He was more wide-awake though 
age strals over him. And yet he still drinks of travelling abroad and rat- 
ing China next summer! But I doubt if he will be able to go. For- 
tunately some big donations have relieved him of financial anxiety feu: 
Santiniketan. 

We talked of you ai^ he told me what a good influence you had 
been for bthos in Santiiuketan. And I fell to wondering what influ- 
ences had shaped you— how good they were or otherwise— and how you 
were reacting' tp yout i^cesrat enviremment. It is eight months since 

. 1. Indira Gaadfai fifea, KMJM.L, 
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I saw you, my dear, and 1 wonder how you are growing and c hang in g . 
Perhaps in another six months’ time we might meet again. 

HieTe was Krishna Kripalani there and his wife Nandita and Anil 
Chanda and one or two others whom 1 recognised and many whom I 
did not know. 

And now I am oS to Calcutta. 

Love, 


Your (loving 
\Papu 


17. To Indira Nehru* 


Dugadda— Gaihwal 
Nov. 25, 1936 


My darling one, 

I am sitting in the mountains again, or rather the outer fringe of thdn. 
This morning I reached Kotdwar, which, as its name implies, is tire gate, 
the gate of Garhwal. This mountain district of our province is singu- 
larly cut off from the outside world. Except to Lansdowne, which is 
a military centre, there are hardly any roads, and so the outsider seldom 
comes. I never entered it properly before, although I have skirted the 
fringe. It is a huge district, 200 miles long, sprawling over the Hima- 
layan foot-hills and mountains. 

Dugadda means the two rivers. How uncouth is mrRr, h>r river. Com- 
pare it to tire melodious, flowing HtsTT, ! Poor, poverty- 
stricken areas, with fine human material, as we often find in the moun- 
tains. But Garhwal has become femous for the Garhwali reg^ent 
which refused to fire in Peshawar during the civil disobedience move- 
ment of 1930. Even now two of the Indian officers— Chandra Sh^h^ 
and Naiayan Singh*— are in prison for that offeree. 

It is chilly here even at midday. At night it must be very cold. I 
am here for a few hours only and this evening I return. I y^h! 1^ 
to go m tiie interior but I may not. There has been one great dis- 
appcHntment. Did I write to you that I intended going to l^drinath, 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M1.. 

Z (b. 1891); joined Indian army, 1914; remained intprisoned till 1941 after dis- 
missal from service in 1930. 

3. Inined hidiaa anny, 1914; was teteased in 1937. 
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the famous place of pilgrimage high up in the Himalayas? I was so 
looking foiwaid to could not of couise go on a fortnights ^>um<^ 
over the mountains. But for some time past an air service functicms 
from Hardwar and goes about 2/ 3rd of the way. I cannot go to Badri- 
nath because of the difficulty of landing there. But I had hoped to be 
able to fly over Badrinath without alighting there and have a good look 
at the vast expanses of snow and ice. All this has gone as I found 
that the service stopped because of the coming of winter. I feel depriv- 
ed of a pleasure I had been looking forward to so greatly. 

I was at Bareilly for three days for the provincial conference.* M.N. 
Roy came there, just discharged after five years of prison, broken in 
health, his fine straight body rather bent and the signs of age on him. 
I have sent him to Lucknow to consult doctors. Then he will come to 
Allahabad and stay with us for a few days early in December. AgaBia 
Harrison is also coming and Charlie Andrews. So we shall have a mix- 
ed lot in Anand Bhawan. 

The Carhwalis are gathering for the meeting. Many have tramped 
50 miles over the mountains. Simple people, I like them. But Bien I 
like mountain folk for we have also some mountain blood in our veins. 
I am going now to the meeting and I shall speak standing under a big 
precipice— a noble background. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 


4. The U.P. Political Conference was held on 22 and 23 November 1936. 


IS. To Indiro Nohru* 


Allahabad 

8/12/36 


Darling 

I ha^w been wanting to write to you at some Idsure and some length>- 
perilous thou^ for it results in my waiting for this leisure. Four diQfs 
ago 1 was rushed and so ! dkl not write. Today I have been reducri 
to this, that I have to scribble the^ lines in the early morning, just be- 
fore catching the mail to Bombay. It is difficult to devel(^ a nmod 

1, buivt Gfli^ Papo^ 


m 
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for writing under these drcumstances, .and yet my mind has been full of 
odd ideas and fancies sedcing to clothe themselves with ini and appear 
bravely on the written page. They have no great importance and 1 sup- 
pose they will retire and be for the moment forgotten, cropping up at 
odd times from some odd comer of my brain. 

You must be in London or may be in Switzerland when tiiis letter 
teacha you. Have a good time and enjoy your holidays and come back 
refreshed in body and mind. For me Christmas week will be the her^vi- 
est of all. For it is practically certain now that I shall be Presidrat 
again of the Congress, and the burden is a heavy one. I feel rather mt 
and stale already and my capacity for work seems to be less than it w^. 
Evoi a week’s change would put an end to this but I shall have tiio 
such week till the end of February. 

Agatha has been h^— she spent only a day and a half with us but 
it was good to have some first-hand information and impressions of 
you. She has gone back to Wardha. 

I enclose a snap taken at Sriniketan. Nandita was standing near me. 

The train calls me now— I must go away. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 


19. To Indira Nehru* 


Allahabad 

14.12.56 


Darling, 

You must be leaving school for the Christmas holidays. After a period 
erf hard work a holiday is pleasant and I hope you will enjoy it. And 
through you I shall also have my share of joy. The present is rather a 
heavy time for me. The Congress is coming and I am again to be its 
President. The presidential address is the next job for me— a difiicult 
(me, for my mind b tired and stale. Ten days in tire Himalayas would 
freshen me but I could not possibly marrage tiiem. Within a wedfc we 
go to Faizpur and so far I have not given even thought to the address. 
There are so many otiier things to do, urgent rrratters whkh cannot be 
overlooked. After toiimrrow I think J shall lock mysdf in, 

L Indira Gandhi Fjqrers, N.M.M.L. 
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So you have chan^^I Of course you have and you should at your 
age. I find myself grdwing and changing even at my age. Strangers 
may not notice such changes for they see the surface only but when 
there is an emotional bond between two persons even slight moods be- 
come apparent. A gesture, a word, a way of looking or speaking betrays 
the change. So you are not likely to pass uimoticed by me, or rather 
the change in you. Only the dull and self-centred ones remain more ot 
less static. And we are not dull and too narrow, are we? 

Edward Thompson, whose article you sent me, has paid us a rather 
nice compliment. “You Nehrus”, he writes to me, “have been very 
lucky in many ways, and lucky most of all in your charming and splendid 
women.” He was thinking of mummie perhaps, about whom he had 
read in my book, and he had recently met Nan. He goes on to say: 
‘Tour letters to Indira are an altogether charming record. If she will 
regard my wife and myself as friends we shall feel honoured; and she 
will find we are friends”. 

They live at Oxford. So when you go there you might meet them. 
They will help you to form your ideas about the English as a race. He 
writes a very stupid article (the one you sent me) and yet in his own 
way he is perfectly straight and honest and keen on doing the right thing. 

I was amused to read about your reactions to the English. They are 
a curious pec^le. I must say 1 like many of their qualities— most of all 
their restraint. It impresses one. It is an aristocratic quality. But 
when the aristocrat becomes afraid of losing his special privile^ he 
comes down the scale immediately. And so the English 'people, fearful 
now of losing their special position, are losing the good qualities th^ 
possessed. Yet some remain. Unhappily, we have always come into 
touch with the wrong side of them. That was inevitable as our rela- 
tionship was all wrong. 

I suppose the change of kings and all that lay behind it has excited 
people a lot in England. Yet I must say that everybody behaved rather 
decently. The hunum element in the drama was powerful and when 
kings beliave as simple humans, people are gripped by the story. On the 
whole Edward came out latiier well. Not as a very great person, but at 
any rate as one who refused to behave as an automaton and who could 
deci^ for himsdf m spite of all the pressure that was brought to bear 
on hhn. I listened to his farewell speech on the wireless. 

AH toy love, 

Your bvtog 
Papu 

m 
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ON SCIENCE 


20. Science and Planning* 

Most of us unhappily are too much engrossed in the business of politics 
to pay much attention to the finer and more important aspects of life. 
That is natural perhaps in a nation which struggles for national freedom 
and to rid itself of the bonds that prevent normal growth. Like a per- 
son in the grip of a disease it can think only of how to gain health apii^ 
and this obsession is a barrier to the growth of culture and science. We 
are entangled in our innumerable problems; we are oppressed by the ap- 
palling poverty of our people. But if we had a true standard of values 
we would realise that the silver jubilee of the Indian Science Congress 
this year is an event of outstanding importance. For that Congress re- 
presents science, and science is the spirit of the age and the dominating 
factor of the modem world. Even more than the present, the future 
belongs to science and to those who make friends with science and se^ 
its help for the advancement of humanity. 

On this occasion of the silver jubilee, I should like to send my greet- 
ings to the Indian Science Congress and to the many distinguished scien- 
tists, our own countrymen and our visitors from abroad, who are assem- 
bling in Calcutta. He who was chosen to preside over the Congress 
session had to end his life’s journey before he could come here, but that 
life itself of distinguished service in the cause of science and great achieve- 
ment has a message for all of os. Though Lord Rutherford* is not here, 
his written word ^s come to us and, through the courtesy of the editor, 
I have been able to glance through his presidential address. 

Though I have long been a slave driven in tiie chariot of Indian poli- 
tics, with little leisure, for other thoughts, my mind has often wandered 
to the days when, as a student, I haunted the laboratories of that hrane 
of science, Cambridge. And though circumstances made me part com; 
|rany with science, my thoughts turned to it with longmg. In later yeais^ 

1. AUahabad, 26 Deceuiber 1937. The tUnduatan Times, S Jaauaiy 1938. 
Jawabnlal soit this message on the occasion of the alver jnbitoe of the Indian 
Science Congress held at Calcutta on 3-9 January 1938. Repimted in The 
Unity of Jndu. (tondon, 1941), pp, 175-177. 

2. (1871-1937); professor erf {diysics at Cambridge, 1919-36; was awarded tl» 

N(d>d Prize for in 1908; donon^ated the first artificial qpfiUiaf of 

itbm, 1919i 
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tiirough devious processes^ 1 arrived again at science, when I realised 
that science was not only "S pleasant diversion and abstraction, but was 
of the very texture of life, without which our modem world would vanish 
away. Politics led me to economics and this led me inevitably to sci^ce 
and the scientific approach to all our problems and to life itself. It was 
science alone that could solve these problems of hunger and poverty, of 
insanitation and illiteracy, of superstition and deadening custom and 
tradition, of vast resources running to waste, of a rich country inhabited 
by starving people. 

I have read therefore with interest and appreciation Lord Rutherford’s 
remarks on the role of science in national life and the need of training 
and maintaining research workers.^ And then I wondered how far all 
this was possible under our present scheme of things. Something could 
be done no doubt even now, but how little that is to what might and 
should be done. Lord Rutherford tells us of the need tor national 
planning. I believe that without such planning little that is wortowhile 
can be done. But can this be done under present conditions, both poli- 
tical and social? At every step vested interests prevent planning and 
ordered development and all our energy and enthusiasm is wasted be- 
cause of this obstmction. Can we plan on a limited scale for limited 
objectives? We may do so in some measure, but inunediately we come 
up against new problems and our plans go awry. Life is one organic 
whole and it cannot be separated into watertight compartments. The 
Mississipi Valley Committee, writing in their Letter of Transmittal to 
the federal administration of public works, U.S.A., refer to this pl annin g 
business: “Planning for the use and control of water is planning for most 
of the basic functions of the life of a nation. We cannot plan for wator 
unless we also reconsider the relevant problems of the land. We can- 
not plan for water and land unless we plan for the whole people. It is 
of little use to control rivm unless we also master the conditions which 
make for the security and freedom of human life”. 

And so we are driven to think of these basic conditions of human 
life, of the social system, the economic stmcture. If science is the dmni- 
nating factor m modem life, then the social system and econcHnic struc- 
ture must fit in with science or it is doomed. Only then can vve plan 
effectively rmd extensively. Lord Rutherford tells us of toe need for 

3. fa his addfass 1/mi Ruthetfoid observed; “This is in a sense a scientific 
where there is an ever-increastng recognition throq^ut the world of the no* 
portanee cd science, to aaticHia] development.... With the growth of le^onsi- 
ble govennnent te India^ h is to he anticipated that tiie staifi required for 

, scientific seiWn in India and for industrial research wiQ more and snore fa 
drawn fann students tniaed in the Indian univertities.” 
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cooperation between the scientist and the industrialist That need is 
obvious. So also is the need for cooperation between the scientist and 
the politician. 

I am entirely in favour of a state organisation of research. I would 
also like the state to send out promising Indian studoits in large num- 
bers to foreign countries for scientific and technical training. Fm we 
have to build India on a scientific foundation, to develop her industries, 
to change the feudal character of her land system and bring her agricul- 
ture in line with modem methods, to develop the social services which 
she lacks so utterly today, and to do so many other things that shout 
out to be done. For all this we require trained personnel. ^ 

I should like our central and provincial governments to have e]q>ert 
boards to investigate our problems and suggest solutions. A politician 
dislikes and sometimes suspects the scientist and expert. But without 
that e!q)ert’s aid the politician can achieve little. 

And so I h(^e, with Lord Rutherford, “that in the days to come India 
will again become the home of science, not only as a form of intellec- 
tual activity but also as a means of furthering the progress of her people”. 


21. The Progress of Science' 


Friends, 

You are men of learning and many of you have distinguished records in 
the realm of science. Yet you have honoured me, an outsider, with an 
invitation to participate in this annual gathering of yours and I have will- 
in^y acc^t^ that invitation. Science and academic halls have not 
known me for many a long year, and fete and circumstance have led me 
to die dust and din of die market place and die field and the factory, 
where men live and toil and suffer. 1 have beccmie involved in tire great 
human upheavals that have shaken ini recent years this land of ours. Yet 
in spite of the tumult and movement that have surrounded me, 1' do not 
come to you wholly as a stranger. For I too have wonhipped at the 
^rine of sctence and counted myself as one of its votaries. 

Who in^ed can afford to ignore science today? At every tom we 
have to sedc its ahl and the whcde fabric of die wodd today is of its 

1. Address at ihe snvatfa anoml meeting of &e NstioBal Academy of Sriencset 
hdd m ASatubad im S March 1938. The Hkviu, 9 Maidh 1938. 
in The Unify Jnik, (London, 1941), pp. 178-183. 
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iBaking. During the ten thousand years of human civilization, science 
came in with one viisVsweep a century and half ago, and during these 
150 years it proved more revolutionary and explosive than anything that 
had gone before. We who live in this age of science live in an environ- 
ment and under conditions which are totally different from those of the 
pre-scientific age. But few realise this in its completeness, and they 
seek to understand the problems of today by a reference to a yesterday 
that is drad and gone. 

Science had brought all these mighty changes and not all of them 
have been for the good of humanity. But the most vital and hopdful 
of the changes that it has brought about has been the develc^ment of 
the scientific outlook in man. It is tme that even today vast numbers 
of people still live mentally in the pre-scientific age, and that most of us, 
even when we talk glibly of science, betray it in our thought and actions. 
Even scientists, learned in their particular subjects, often forget to apply 
the scientific method outside that charmed sphere. And yet it is the 
scientific method alone that offers hope to mankind and an ending of 
the agony of the world. This world is racked by fierce conflicts and 
they are analysed and called by many names. But essentially the major 
conflict is between the method of science and the methods opposed to 
science. 

In the early days of science there was much talk of a conflict between 
religion and science, and science was called materialistic and religion 
spiritual. That conflict hardly seems real today when sci^e has spread 
out its wings and ventured to make the whole universe its field of action 
and converted solid matter itself into airy nothing. Yet the conflict was 
real for it was a conflict between the intellectual tyranny imposed by what 
was deemed to be religion and the free spirit of man nurtured by the 
scientific method. Between the two there can be no compromise. For 
science cannot accqjt the closing of the windows of the mind, by what- 
ever pleasant name this might be called; it cannot encourage blind &ith 
in someone els^s faith. Science therefore must be prepared not only 
to look up to the heavens and seek to bring them under its control, but 
also to look down, unafraid, into the pit to hell. To sedc to avoid either 
is not the way of sdence. The true scientist is die sage unattached to 
life and the fruits of action, ever sedcing troth whoesoever th» quest 
lead )ihn. To tie himself to a fixed anchorage, from winch ^ene 
s no inoy^ is to give up that search and to become static in a dynunie 
wctfld. 

there is ncK lesd. ccmfiict between true religkm and science butr 
if so, rdigion must put on tile garb c^ science and tqiptoach all pro- 
blems in the q[>iiit of science. A purely secular jdiil^phy of IflSe nury 
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be considered enough most of us. Why should we troulde ouisdves 
about matters beyond our ken when tire problems of the world insistentiy 
demand solution? And yet that secular philosophy itsdf must have 
some background, some objective, other than merely material weH-bdng. 
It must essentially have spiritual values and certain standards of behavi- 
our, and, when we consider these, immediately we enter into the realm 
of what has been called religion. 

But science has invaded this realm from many fronts. It has 
ed the line that was supposed to separate the world of things frcnn the 
world of thought, matter from mind; it has peeped into the mind arid 
even the unconsciuus self of man and sought the inner motives tluK 
move him, it has even dared to discuss the nature of ultimate reality. 
The reality of even a particle of matter, we are told, is not its actuality 
but its potentiality. Matter becomes just a '*group agitation” and na- 
ture a theatre for such agitations or “for the inter-relations of activities”. 
Everywhere there is motion, change, and tiie only unit of things real 
is the “event”, which is, and instantaneously is no more. Nothing is, 
except a happening. If this is the fate of solid matter, what then are 
the things of the spirit? 

How futile the old arguments seem in view of these astonishing deve- 
lopments in scientific thought. It is time we brought up our minds in 
line with the progress of science and gave up the meaningless controver- 
sies of an age gone by. It is tme that science changes and there is noth- 
ing dogmatic or final about it. But the method of science does not 
change and it is to that we must adhere in our thought and activities, 
in research, in social life, in political and economic life, in religion. We 
may be specks of dust on a soap-bubble universe, but that speck c^ dust 
contained something that was the mind and spirit of man. Through 
the ages this has grown and made itself master of this earth and drawn 
power hrom its innermost bowels as well as from the thunderbolt in 
tire skte. It has tried to hithom the secrets the universe and brought 
the vagaries of nature itself to its use. More wonderful than the earth 
and the heavens b dris mind and spirit of man which ever grows might- 
ier and ^ks ftedi world to conquer. 

Hiat is the task of the scientist, but we know that all scienttsis are 
not fashioned m the heroic mould, nor are they the philosopher-kings 
of whom Plato told us in the days of old. Kin^iness might not be 
^ixs hat even philosc^hising is often lacking, and the day’s tadc follows 
a narrow sphere and a dull routine. As diey specialise, and ^teciaBiie 
tlu^ roust, they lose s^t the larger prchire and becooie {ledanls out 
of hOModh tea^. In India the pcditkal condituMh; und<^ which we 
have had die whErotone to live have stunted theh growth asid 





pievented them from playing their rightful part in social progress. Fear 
has often gripped them has gripped so many others in the past, 
lest by any activity or even thought of theirs they might anger the gov- 
ernment of the day and thus endanger their security and position. It is 
not under these conditions that science flourishes or scientists prosper. 
Science requires a free environment to grow. When applied to social 
purposes, it requires a social objective in keeping with its method and 
the spirit of the age. 

That fear complex which oppressed India has happily disappeared to 
a large extent owing to the activities and movements initiated by our 
great organization, the National Congress, and even the poor, hungry 
and miserable peasant has a franker look today and a straighter back. 
It is time that the shadow of that fear and apprehension vanished from 
our academic halls also. 

We have vast problems to face and to solve. Th^ will not be solved 
by tire pohticians alone, for they may not have the vision or the eiqpert 
knowledge; they will not be solved by the scientists alone, for they will 
not have the power to do so or the larger outlook which takes everything 
into its ken. They can and will be solved by the coc^eration of the 
two for a well-defined and definite social objective. 

That objective is necessary for without it our efforts are vain and trivial 
and lack coordination. We have seen in Soviet Russia how a conscious- 
ly held objective, backed by coordinated effort, can change a backward 
country into an advanced industrial state with an ever-rising standard of 
living. Some such method we shall have to pursue if we are to make 
rapid progress. 

The greatest of our problems is that of the land, but intimately con- 
nected with it is that of industry. And side by side with these go the 
social services. All of these will have to be tackled together and coordi- 
nated together. That is a vast undertaking but it will have to be 
shouldered. 

Soon after the formation of the Congress ministries in August last, 
the Workuag Committee of the Congress passed a resolution which 
should interest scientists and experts. I should like therefore to draw 
your athmtion to it. It ran thus: 

The Wmking Committee recommends to the Congress min^tries 
the rqrpomtment of a committee of erqxats to ccmsider urgiait and 
vital prdrier^, tiiie srdution (rf which £s necessary to any srheme <rf 
nariond rec^tatetion and sodd planning. Such solution will le- 
qu&e extox!^ and flte cdlectbn of data, as well as a clem- 

ly define sodd Directive. Many of these probtens cannpt be ikalt 
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with effectively on a provincial basis and the interests of adjcming 
provinces are inter-linked. Comprehensive river surv^ are neces- 
sary for the formulation of a policy to prevent disastrous floods, to 
utilize the water for purposes of irription, to consider the problan 
of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for the development 
of hydro-electric and other schemes. For this purpose the whole 
river valleys will have to be surveyed and investigated and large- 
scale state planning resorted to. The development and coi^ol erf 
industries require also joint and coordinated action on the part of 
several provinces. The Working Committee advises, tiierefori that, 
to begin with, an inter-provincial committee of experts be aj^point- 
ed to consider the general nature of the problems to be faced> and 
to suggest how, and in what order, these should be tackled. The 
expert committee may suggest the formation of special committees 
or boards to consider each such problem separately and to advise the 
provincial governments concerned as to the joint action to be 
undertaken. 

Something has been done in this respect, a power alcohol and other 
committees have been appointed, but I wish more had been done. I 
should like an aggressive and widespread tackling of our problems by 
experts. I should like museums and permanent exhibitions for the edu- 
cation of our masses, especially the peasantry, to grow up in every dis- 
trict. I remember the wonderful peasant museums I saw in the U.S.SJ^. 
and compare them with the pitiful agricultural exhibitions that are <Hga- 
nised here from time to time. I remember also vividly that splendid 
and astonishing museum, the Deutsches Museum at Munich, and won- 
der rather wistfully when some such thing will grow up in India. 

It is for this Academy of Sciences to take a lead in all sudi matters 
and to advise the government thereon. The government should 
cooperate with them and help them and take full advantage of their 
e]q>ert knowledge. But the academy must not just wait for the govern- 
ment to give it a push every time. We have got too much into the 
habit of waiting for government to take the initiative in evetyffiing. It 
is die business of the government to take the initiative, but it is also 
the business of the scientists to take the initiative themsdves. We can- 
not wait for each offier. We mmt get a move rm. 

so, hanng taken up so much of your time, I commend you to 
yem labours, and lu^ that you will have die privilege irf smit^ India 
and (rf beifung in the progress and advanconeat <rf to peophs. 


m 
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TO THE STUDENTS . 

22. On th« Kanpur Studante' Strike' 

I have been distressed to learn of the recent developments in the DA.V. 
College in Cawnpore resulting in a strike of the students of the college. 
It appears that a large number of students took part in the polling day 
arrangements for the assembly election in rural areas and this was dis- 
approved by the college authorities. This was done not only in Cawn- 
pcfre but in various parts of India, and I am partly responsible for this 
as I, in common with some of my colleagues, appealed to the students 
and others to help us. It seemed to me that it was a well-recognised 
right and privilege of students to participate in elections in this manner. 
In other countries they do so; even in India, with its authoritarian atmos- 
phere, they have done so. Senior students are often themselves voters 
and it is right that they should take interest in this working of tiie con- 
stitutional apparatus of the government. From the point of view of 
their education even and their preparation for life, it is desirable that 
they should be encouraged to do so. It is tme that abnormal condi- 
tions prevail in India and, situated as we are, there is bound to be con- 
tinuous conflict between our nationalism and will to freedoni and the 
government which is based on authoritarianism. This inevitably intro- 
duces complications. But this conflict and these complications do not 
and should not limit this elementary right of the student world. The 
students stand on the threshold of life and they must walk across that thre- 
shold occasionally to see and understand life as it is. Only then will they 
be able to live it worthily and play an ^Eective part in it. Thus in 
India, where all of os await eagerly the change from the dismal present 
to a brighter and freer future, it is all the more necessary for students to 
prepare themselves for this future by understanding the present and tak- 
ing same part in its manifold activities. Else they will be out of joint, 
ttnlui{^y misfits in a changing world. I am convinced therefore that we 
were ri^t in asking die students to join in some of the eleetkm activi- 
ties and Aey were right in responding to tiiat call. Ordinarily die inat* 
tat would h^ ended there as it has so ended everywhere dse in India, 
induding die other colli^K in Cawnpore. 

1. ABahahadi 21 Fdaruary 1937. JJH. Papas, N.M.M.L, 
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But unhappfly in the D.A.V. College there was friction and die stor 
dents were told, or thought, that they would be victimised for thdr be- 
haviour. This excited some of them and it is stated that some cries 
derogatory to the principal were raised and some petty damage to win- 
dow panes, etc., was done. The students as a body deny these cries but 
it is quite possible that a few among them wae responsible for them. 

It is regrettable that any student should have used unseemly lan guage 
or indulged in unruly and rough behaviour. Such bdiaviour injures the 
cause of the students as it diverts attention from the principle involved 
to other matters. \ 

It seems to me that a small matter has assumed needless impc^nce 
and the sooner this conflict between the college authorities and the stu- 
dents is ended the better for all concerned. Discipline must exist in any 
establishment or organisation, much more so among the students. All 
life is largely a matter of discipline. But this discipline, in order to be 
of value, must be largely self-discipline. Imposed discipline often defeats 
its purpose. 

I feel that the right of students to take part in orderly and constitu- 
tional politics must be recognised and to penalise such activity would be 
a grave wrong. In the present case, in view of the unruly behaviour of 
some students, it is right and proper that the students should expr^s 
their regret to the principal for this. 

I am sure that die principal has no desire to penalise his students and 
thus lay the foundations of discord. He must want harmony and tiie 
spirit of cooperation. I trust he will assure them that there will be no 
victimisation and the students will end their strike. 


23. ToP.S.8ingh> 


Allahabad 
April 18, 1937 


Dear G>mTade,* 

I have your letter of April 9rii. 1 am glad to kam Biat the Indian stur 
dents in Great Britain and Ireland have started a fedaatiaa. I have 
read widi interest the message that Mr. George Bernard Shaw has sent 
you. I think he is perfectly right in laying stress on the desirability 

1. |.N. Cotrej^xMidoace^ N.M.M.L. 

2«, Sdtlrn’, Tht htdim SMtttt, a jeumal publidted frctai Lpadcm. 
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Indian students develq>ing contacts with nonJndians and of faying to 
understand the spirit Eurc^rean culture. That indeed should be the 
objective of every Indian who goes abroad to Europe, for only tiius can 
he widen his own horizon and understand to some extent the modem 
world, and thus make himself fit for die future service of the Indian 
people and of humanity. 

But this emphasis, right as it is, does not in any way lessen the de- 
sirability of Indians who go abroad meeting each other, cooperating with 
each other, and acting together whenever such joint action is called for. 
Indeed Mr. Bernard Shaw himself approves of your aims which necessi- 
tate jmnt action. This joint action can only come if you have an orga- 
nisation which brings Indian students together to discuss among them- 
selves their common problems. These problems are the problems of 
Indian students abroad; even more so they are the problems of India 
and the world. If Indian students do not give thought to these larger 
problems during their studies abroad, they do not learn much, and they 
return to their mother country with vacant minds, or minds which are 
full of useless lumber, for which there is no demand in this country. 

I welcome therefore the attempt to organise Indian students abroad. 
1 do not know anydiing about this organisation and how it is likely to 
shape itself. The time for congratulations will come later when you 
have justified yourselves by your good work. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawdharlal Nehiu 


24. Th« Republic of Youth* 


I send my greetings toi the World Students’ Association which is lunribg 
its international conference soon in Paris.^ The preset generation has 
had to face great problems and conflicts, and all over the world rival 
forces fi^t for mastery. Many have laboured for a haf^ier and mote 
wottitwhilc order which will solve these problems and put an end to 
these ccmflicts. When that order comes we cannot say, but meanwhfle 
we carry the heavy burden of today and think of the cata8tn^[rhes that 

1. ABahabai 2 Ai^st I9J7. J.N. Papes, N.M;M.L. 

2« Ihis ccn^anoe, held ia Ootobe. 1937, was dewtod to die' freedom ol Ccdmid 
pee^ and rrf peace the wwM. 
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tlureaten to overwhelm as. The students, iqnesenting the coming gen- 
eration, are yet, to some extent, free from this burden, but even now 
they cannot wholly avoid it and all too soon their time will also come. 
I hope they will shoulder it worthily and bring the enthusiasm and broad- 
mindedness of youth to the solution of our problems. They must avoid 
the nanow creeds that separate and keep us in the old tuts, and seek 
the broad path of mutual cooperation for human betterment. The stu- 
dent world is astir with these ideas, in the East and West, and therein 
lies the hope of the future. I welcome, therefore, this international 
conference which brings students from all over the world and dwelops 
contacts between the youth of different countries. For studenn are 
essentially members of the republic of youth which ignores nanow* boun- 
daries and racial and other baniers, and thinks of the world as its theatre 
of action for the common good. I wish the conference all success. 


25. Students and National Service' 


We have already lived a major part of our life. After some time we shall 
go away leaving the burden to be shouldered by you. It is a troublesome 
world but you have to live here. How will you face it? 

I desire to peep behind the curtain of the future and see what sort 
of men would carry on the struggle, for men are instruments of history. 
It all dq>ends on the human material and the qualities of head and 
heart that the people possess. That is what I am looking for amrmg 
the new generation. It has been said in the past about Indians that 
they can make a great deal of noise but lack perseverance and constancy. 
The charge is not wholly unfounded. But within the last few years great 
changes have taken place in India. These changes have bem for the 
good. 

DifBcult times are ahead and we must understand tibat no country can 
make prr^ress without making some sacrifice. A country's history is 
made when it comes out successful through ite trials. A great deal of 
raiq>hasis has been laid in India on administration, so much so that v^t 
is admmister^ has itself been lost sight of. We have got aocnstom- 
^ to diis ui3^tis&ctoty state of aifeirs as a matter of habit. Thlop ire 
bad in India compared to foreign countries.- India aj^peats like a . 
^jpidated country. 

I. |U]ibr 0 ■yffS^aatoe a^Mress presented by the stndents of Kajnisfta Paftediaia, 
30 AitgMt 1937. , From Thf Bombay Ckrcmdtf, 31 Angnst 1937. 
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In England only stupid boys think of entering fte services and fakhig 
up )obs. I would adVW the students to choose the path of naS 
service and sacnfice and not hanker after the I.C.S. or the P.C.S. You 
shOTld put your enthusiasm to proper use. You should aim high and work 
mdefabgably for your ideals. Although reading of history shows dut man 
IS the most stupid being and that thought has often depressed me, still 
the history of the evolution of man with that tiny grey matter and his 
conquest of nature are wonderful adiievements and inspire me with 
hope for the future. Man has never admitted defeat 


28. Law and Sociaty* 


Students generally study law in order to join the legal profession to earn 
their living, but I want them to think of flie other phases of life also. 
When two countries are involved in a conflict then die principle diat 
opaates in the making of laws is: 'might is r^t, and not what the 
subject people would like to have. A law enacted widiout die pec^le’s 
willingness and support behind it can enjoy litde respect. 

If we look at the struggle between Japan and China, we shall see drat 
It IS the beginning of a big fight. Formerly, as in 1914, the breaking 
out of a war was preceded by a formal declaration to enable the bellig^ 
rent nations to withdraw tiieir ambassadors from the enemy's toritory. 
But now a war begms suddenly with bomb-throwing and l^Hy one 
cannot call it a war, as a declaration is not made according to inter- 
national law, altiiough thousands lose tiieir lives. 

What I wish to emphasize is diat law is certainly a desirable thmg, 
for without it society cannot go on. But laws should also be changed 
to suit die changing conditions. At present, everytiiing in the wmH 
is undergoii^ a change. It ther^re makes no sense if we say that oM 
laws would cbndpne. Precedent is the basis of English law. Prece- 
dents are followed in arriving at decisions while the fact tiat ««ndi'rin i Tif 
have changed and the precedents would not apply to the co n ditio ns 
pevailing ribw is not taken into consideration. 

So far as social laws are concerned, religious beliefe and custmas 
whidi have the force of law §^ve them the necessary sanctum. Pei^ 
enfertahi a sort of fdur in introducing a change ot reform m the dd 
customs. 

,i. Mhon to die AffiAdaet yRivemfy Law Soowty, 1 Srptemba WI7. fto®. 

Th$ Lfwbr, 4 Scptei^ WJ7. 
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As legaids administrative kws, tiiey are made by the patty in ponver 
and fte party in power makes such laws as woidd make its interests 
secnre. Prcq)aganda is drnie everywhere for creating an atmosphae in 
favour of those administrative laws. Education is a great means for 
doing such a propaganda. In the present age, radio and cinema are also 
being utilised for the purpose. 

Hindu law is based on customs. Customs change and with tiiat 
the laws also chaiige. However, with the advent of the British raj 
those customs were codified^ with the result that the dynamic character 
of the Hindu customs was suppressed. If there had been no statute 
law customs could have changed with the change in times. The Hindu 
custmns, which were codified, do not rq>resent progressive views, Wt 
they represent the views of the reactionaries with whose advice they 

were codified. The result is that radical changes are needed in the 

Hindu law because there are many things of which Hindu society is 
tired but it is bound by the statute. 

The society's bond with the old customs and laws is like a growing 
child whose coat has to be changed as he grows. Otherwise, the same 
coat would cause him considerable inconvenience and ultimately it 
would be tom for it would not fit him. Similarly if laws tiiat gov- 
erned a society are not changed when the society developed and pro- 

gressed, a time would come when it would be impossible for it to con- 
tinue in its old dress, and an attempt consequently would be made to 
tear it, a process which is called revolution. Therefore, if you want to 
have good laws tiien die laws should be such as would suit the prevail- 
ing cmiditions and should be dianged when the conditions do not re- 
main the same. The time has now come when it is impossible for the 
society to continue to wear the old coat and that is the reason why you 
notice revolutionary tendencies in the society. 

Behind every law there is some power. It is the power of public 
opinkm and if public opinion goes against any law, it becomes impossi- 
ble for it to have imy force. Looking at the conditions as diey prevail 
now in die world and in our country, it seems that the present laws 
have oudived their utility. Ours is a country on die march and if Aere 
be no obstacles, India cannot only equal other advanced countries of die 
world but can go ahead of them. 

I vcxy much wish the students of law to think over die questions raised 
by me today, for unless the students of law appreciate diat the laws 

2. A code of Hin^ hw was prepared io 177$ during die time of Wanen Hastings 

. it obdil^ autonu reiatiiig .to inheritance, marriage^ caite and Mer edigiora 
ufl(ges and pititatiotts of die Hindus. 
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should change with the changes overtaking the society, fliey would not 
be able to help in flie? framing of the right type of laws. If, on the 
other hand, they beh'eved that the old laws should continue then they 
would not prove themselves to be useful citizens and the country would 
also not be benefited by them. 


27. Students and Discipline' 


My way of addressing a large gathering is to talk to them. I want you 
to understand the nature of even the most difficult problems before you 
and form your opinion about them. I do not like the blind carrying out 
of the orders of great leaders, however eminent they may be. Thou^ 
tire leaders’ ability does matter, still I would say that an opinion formed 
by the mass of the general public carries more weight and influence than 
the opinion of a leader. Strength comes to you not from a public leader 
but from yourselves. It is, of course, our good fortune that we had a 
succession of distinguished leaders in our country. During the last 20 
years or so, that we have been fighting against the government, many of 
our comrades have passed away. We feel their loss. So would frie lead- 
ers of today also pass away, one by one, but the battle of freedom that we 
are waging would continue till the goal is achieved. 

I am a political worker and I am greatly interested in that work. I 
am very pleased to see the new spirit that came over the Indian mas- 
ses during the last two months. It looked as though die nation had 
taken a different turn. New hopes are visible on die faces of evea the 
poorest farmers in the country. There is no doubt that all this is due 
to the Congress ministries coming into power. But that does not mean 
diat we have obtained Swaraj. The same old British Government still 
rules over us. The Congress ministers have somdiow been allowed to 
find a place frar themselves in the governmental apparatus. They are 
very much handka]^[>ed in their work because not only have they to 
work with die same old civilians who are placed under them but have 
also to redcon with the extraordinary powers vested in the Goveirtois. 
It is true that even uraiex the exfrti^ conditions they have (^p<»tan£> 
ties to increase thdr strength. I also do not wish to ignore the potm* 
dsdidies ixx doing good whkh the Congress ministries have acqaued 

L Speedi at Kanpor, 28 September 1937. FnH& T/w Leadin', I Octabw 1937. 
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after coining into power. Danger however lies in the fact that &is 
small strength which Ih^ have acquired might make them so com- 
placent that they may sh^ working for their real object. But it is also 
good that under the Congress ministries we have now got an opportunity 
to conserve our strength and increase it further. But we should not 
become over-jubilant on seeing the Congress in power because who knows 
on what issue the ministers may have to resign. For yean we had only 
one type of work to do and that was to fight. But we have now turned 
our attention to this work of a different type. I 

I also want to refer to the regrettable change that has come overmie 
students. The recent student outrages in several parts of the province 
must be condemned by all. Students get unusually excited on trifling 
issues. Of coune, the students have the right to oppose injustice but 
they have no business to indulge in acts of indecency and outrage. Hie 
methods followed by them are of the fascist variety. These methods 
have found approval in Germany and Italy. If the students followed 
these methods they would soon acquire a bad name. They should, 
therefore, realize that they are following a wrong path and should give 
it up. 

We have gathered here today to express our sympatiiies for the 
Chinese who are at present involved in a serious struggle. It may s^m 
curious that those who are slaves should sympathize wiffi the Chinese 
who are free and are fighting to preserve their freedom. We do so be- 
cause we are interested in the Chinese struggle and wish to see all 
ffown-trodden pec^le, wherever they may be, become free. The Sino- 
Japanese fight is in many respects extraordinary. It was started without 
a regular declaration of war. It has been very fierce in its nature and 
there is eveiy likelihood of the war assuming the pr^mrtions of a world 
conflagration. There is every possibility of both China and Japan being 
destroyed. It is true tiiat the Chinese are less powerful than the 
Japanese but the Chinese are not so weak now and the Japanese cannot 
easily overpower th^. The Japanese, finding a closer rapprochemetd 
growing between the Chinese and the Russians and bdieving that the 
Ruanans are getting involved in their domestic troubles, attacked the 
Chinese without «ay provocation. The only fault of the Chinese s that 
Biey ate trying to grow strong. I condemn jffie policy of tonding Indian 
tro^ to fight abroad for imperialistic purposes. In future, we should 
not agree to Bie mployment of Indian trorqrs iat such purposes. Sale- 
goar&ig the Indum interests has been given as the ostoisffde reason 
tot ^ de^attch of Indian troops to China. It has, however, failed to 
convince atqnne. 
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28. Commitineni aifd Creativity' 


I am glad to see that you have a students’ union in your university. 1 
however want to ask you whetiier you have formed any study circks 
devoted to the consideration of important problems. We are living in 
times of dynamic changes, and soon enough you will have to shoulder 
grave responsibilities. Are you prepared to shoulder those responsibili- 
ties? At Oxford and Cambridge there are numerous clubs for the diS' 
cussion of important questions. You should also start such clubs. You 
cannot remain in academic seclusion. 

During the last twenty years, India has raised herself considerably 
from her depressed and weak condition. We do not know what lies in 
store for us during the next ten years. May be, there will be no British 
Empire on the map of the world— not because India is waging a fight 
against it but because the world today is at the end of an q>odi of 
capitalism, and many new forces are emerging to fight imperialism. 

I want the students and teachers to think about big issues for thus 
alone can big problems be solved. I want such organisation of the stu- 
dents to be developed as would pose a challenge to the empires of the 
world. I do not want you to bdiave like a frenzied crowd. 

You people live comparatively in an atmosphere of freedom and have 
fewer cates and anxieties. You are, therefore, in a better ppsition to take 
a dispassionate view of things. You have the time and opportunity to 
train your minds. At the same time you have also to shoulder the b^ger 
responsibility of training others who are not so fortunate as to receive 
university education. 

India is, at present, pulsating with a new life. If you develop 
the right outlooS^ then you will be prepared to undertake the responsi- 
bility of shaping India's future. You must develop an individuality if 
you want to perform great deeds. India can become a great country if 
its people develop a spirit that befits great men. It is not by shouting 
or raising big cries but by the accomplishment of great deeds by its peo- 
pk that out cotmtry shall be reckoned as one of the geat tiatio ns , 1 
have often wonder^ if bdiind all rftis shouting there is any real mieigy 
and foiCc. I want to know how many of ymi are Ihmking of big ismes 
and have gteat amlritkiui? Search foi johs and security (rf Irfe cannot 
be caUed <m ambitkai. 

1. to Hut OadmU tatdenow 17 Novendber 1937. iPton 

Th0 20 NoveoAer WJ?. 
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We lack a spirit of cooperation among us. The greatest service tiiat 
the Ck>ngress has done has been to inculcate a spirit of cooperation 
among the people. Cooperation has been the hallmark of Western 
civilization. 

1110 situation in the world is becoming so complex that no one can 
say what wmild happen in the next ten or fifteen years. A great catas- 
trophe faces the world and I think a new world is likely to emerge out 
of the preset crisis. Though our country has become strong as|a re- 
sult of the great awakening brought about among tiie people by the 
nationalist movement, still we continue to suffer greatly b^use we nave 
not rid ourselves of the slavish mentality, and the gap between ourlpro- 
fession and practice remains as big as before. It is difficult to fight 
these evils. But before we try to fight them, we must think clearly what 
we want to change. No action taken without proper thought ever pro- 
duces right results. 

I am happy to note that the people are slowly giving up the fatalist 
mentality. TTie larger the number of people who challenge the planets 
rather than feel over-awed by them, the better it would be for the coun- 
try. I would prefer to command nature and conquer it than be its slave. 

I hate being a weakling. 

The relationship between the teacher and the taught is different from 
that which exists between the employer and the employee. Strikes, 
tiierefore, really do not fit in with the life of the students. I would 
not therefore approve the idea of students going on strikes on flimsy 
grounds during normal times. We cannot, however, lay down any rules 
for the revolutionary period. I would like the students to behave in a 
dignified and disciplined manner. I cannot appreciate the idea of stu- 
dents shouting slogans and paiadin| in the streets like excited mobs. 

It is a sad thing to see the spirit of communalism grow, of all places, 
in the temples of learning. I do not get excited When the cxrmmunal 
questton crops up because it is mainly raised by a few upper-class city- 
dwdlets, although I know they can sometimes make a nuisance of 
thmiselves. Nobody however raises tiiis question in rural ateaa as it is 
not after all a question affecting the wbtfie mass the people in tim 
country. Obsession with this questicm shows the mental badcwaidness 
of the people who raise it. It inevmts dear and unbiased ffiinkmg, 
Ihe recent imadent* which todk place m Al^aih Univetsity dtows the 
mme obsession hma which some students seem to be suffer^. I lu^ 
it h only a monetary aberration. I expect cultuied men not to 


Z See p, 196. 
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be swept off their feet by the propaganda carried on by the communal 
elements in our sodefy;' 


29. On the Allahabad Students’ Strike’ 


I am primarily interested in fundamental matters and am anxious to find 
out how our young men can be prepared for the service of the country. 
We can expect bright people only to come out from our colleges and 
universities. During the noncooperation days it was said that schools and 
colleges were ghulam khane'^ and it was for that reason that a boycott 
of the educational institutions was started. The Indian colleges and 
universities have already earned a bad name. The system of education 
in the country is also bad and ought to be changed. A complete change 
in the system throughout the country is not an easy task though the 
Congress ministries may take some steps in that direction. Those 
who are students today will soon be called upon to cany Ihe burden 
of the administration of the country. They should, therefore, acquire 
such a high standard of efikiency as would earn them the respect and 
admiration of all. The students should try to develop their mental facul- 
ties and should aim high. They should not hanker after jobs. 

Therefore I am not much impressed by the students resorting to strikes 
on petty issues. There is something at the present moment which has 
caused a sort of stir among the labourers, the kisans and others. I noticed 
at Cawnpote that the labourers were leading a new life. But we 
should remember that when one gets stiengffi and new life tiheie is a 
danger of that new energy and power being misused. The Cawnpore. 
labourers have shoAvn improvement in dieir organisational abilities. I 
am simply surprised to notice the military precision with which they 
OTggnatd picketing in connection with the strikes. But there is ffie 
dr^er of this new power being frittered away and misused. 

So htr ss the students are concerned they should show greater lestodnt 
in didc conduct because (hey ate educate and are therefore expedtod 

1. Speech at a meetiiig otgmised by the Allahabad Stndeots Assodatian <n 2$ 
ember 1917. F^om The Leader, 22 November 1937. Restiidioin plooed by 

. the wAdritiei in regard to flaghoistiQg and paiticqntion of N]]^ents in t^ 
eiecihm kd to widespread strikes in cdkges and schools in the J*. 

Peq^to JfwSharhd's advic^ the sttidatts oi Allsdiabad contkined the stribe. 

2. Homes ba die daves. . 
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to be cultured and well behaved. But I see less restraint among them. 
The question of fees, in my view, is not so serious as to necessitate 
strikes. The fees charged differ from one institution to another. In 
some institutions they might be somewhat high but I cannot appreciate 
the students resorting to strikes on that account. 1 cannot understand 
at all the reason for a strike on the question of fees. The party which 
should protest and represent against fees should be the parents but it 
is strange that while the parents could bear the payment of the fees,, the 
students are becoming khudai faujdar^ and questioning the propriety of 
the fees. I appreciate that students should be full of enthusiasm button 
the issue of fees it was not proper for them to have gone on strike. \ln 
my view, if the students carried on, by constitutional methods, a cou- 
certed agitation against the fees, which they consider to be unjust, their 
demands would be conceded. 

The relationship between the employer and the labourer, and ffie 
zamindar and the tenant, is of the exploiter and the exploited. Hence 
the struggle between them is bound to continue; but the relationship 
between the teacher and the taught is not that of the e^^loiter and the 
e]q>loited. Both are engaged in the same task, though due to the pr&- 
valence of a system of foreign administration die students think that 
they are being suppressed. 

I am emphatically of the opinion that they should not waste their 
growing strength by resorting to strikes indiscriminately though I do not 
say that there should be no strikes. As regards the Ewing Christian 
College question, I feel diat they had put Dr. Ahmad in a very em* 
banassing position because he could not even express his opinion freely 
On the subject due to his own involvement in the matter raised the 
students.* I realize that certain actions of the college authorities have 
aroused resentment but 1 would advise the students to consider the situa* 
tkm coolly and try to find an honourable solution for ending the strike 
as soon as possible. I hope the notion of false prestige would not be 
allowed to mar the prospects of success for arriving at an honourable 
settionent. 

1 am surprised at the way in which my speeches at Ludcnow and 
C^wnpore have beoi reported. They seem to have given an imprerakm 
that I cdled the stndents bhaHana. I have not been pn^ly r^ented. 
What I had said was that the students' meetiiigs should not be die 
nujlia cf bhatiam.* Incidents such as had taken place at Piaaa at 

3. S(K*qqxiiBted gaandians. 

A. 2LA. Almwi haA been invited by die students fw tbe ft^4o«ting cemnoBy 
but the college authorities did not permit ^ 

5. A meeting of dm uactvi&sed. 
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Lucknow and at Christ Church College at Cawnpoie bring the studqits 
into disrepute only. 


30. Th« Duty of Indian Studanta in Britain' 


I send my greetings to the federation of the Indian Students Societies in 
Great Britain on the occasion of their second annual conference. Many 
Indian students go to foreign countries for their studies. Of these the 
largest number go to Great Britain and therefore it is important that 
the Indian students in Great Britain should organise themselves and 
hold together, and prepare themselves not only individually but also cob 
lectively for the work ahead of them in India. That work is going to be 
of the most exacting kind requiring clear thought and vision, training, 
efficiency and perseverance. It is not good enough for us to push along 
in the old ruts. 

Indeed, these old ruts are visibly disappearing before our eyes, not only 
in India but elsewhere also. Vast and intricate problems face us every- 
where and the burden of solving them will inevitably lie on the should- 
ers of the younger generation. How far are the Indian stud^ts abroad 
pr^ring themselves for shouldering this burden and for answering the 
questions that the modem world pute to them? It is not good enough 
to repeat catchwords and time-wOm phrases in answer to these questtcms. 
We have to go deeper if we are to understand the complexities of the 
situation today in India and the world. 

We have to develop something of steel in us which will not bend evoi 
under the stress of adverse circumstances. We have to prqpaie ouisdves 
to face unffinchingly any situation and any crisis that might come our 
way, In this world full of crises and impending catastrophe, it is the 
men and women of clear vision, trained minds and strong wills, devoted 
to the cause of freedom and betterment of humanity, who will mouM 
history. India needs sudi mm and women. How many of her people 
abroad rise to the occasion, dre future will show. I hcpe diat die 
oonfemnce. of die Inclian students in Cheat Britain will help in placing 
these ides^ bdote our countrymen abroad and in o^anising thm for 
work ffl this behalf. 

1. Khali, 23 March 193$. .7hv BomtaO* €3»otude, 19 ^ptil 193$. This 
Wto tent to Fenne Gandhi, tite organizing secietaiy. 
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31. Message to the Canadian Youth Congress^ 


I send my gteetings to the delegates of the Canadian Youth Congiess. 
They will discuss their common problems but they will realise that thdr 
problems are a part of the wider problems of the world. A true solu- 
tion of national problems must be founded on a solution of international 
problems. It is right that youth, which is not hidebound and tied down, 
to the ancient ruts, should consider the problems that encompass lu and 
try to find ways of solving them. We have to face today an a§^essive 
and brutal fascism and those who have grown up in a democratic tradi- 
tion are repelled by it. But democracy is not merely anti-fascists. It 
must necessarily be anti-imperialist. It must base itself on the freedom 
of all peoples and countries. Only then can we have security and pro- 
gress in this world and cooperation for the common good. 1 have no 
doubt that the young men and women of Canada will stand by this 
ideal of peace and freedom all over the world. I wish them all success 
in their deliberations. 

1. Allahabad, 30 April 1958. A.I.C.C. File No. F.D.10/1936, pp. 209-210, 
N.M.M.L. The third Canadian Youth Congress was held in Toronto in 
May 1938. 
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32. On the Hindi-Urdu Controvnrsy’ 


Latdy the Hindi-Utdu controversy has risen again and the people sos- 
ped: diat the protagonists of each are suppressing those in hivour of &e 
(Mh^. Widiout thinking over the problem, spuited articles are syritten 
as it is ooi^teted that the more one attacks aiiother the in(»e one bene- 
fits cate’s own langnage. Bat a little re&ction wooM show the utha 

1; MeiMte to Ae Hindi Saniya 5aimiaebn. 6 >|oV 
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Utility of this. The litpature in any language does not progress in this 

It is also found that we often attach very different meanings to lite- 
rature. We get greatly involved in minor matters with regard to a 
language and forget the basic issues. For whom is a literature meant? 
Is it for a few educated people or for the common man? Until we 
answer this question we shall be unable to discuss clearly the future 
trend of a literature. If we realise this, then probably our other dis- 
putes abo, including the Hindi-Urdu controversy, might be resolved. 

Tlie first thing to bear in mind b that our literature at present isi very 
backward. Compared to any European language ours is quite inferior. 
The new books that are being publbhed in our country are not of a 
high standard; so to understand the present-day world it becomes neces- 
sary to read books in foreign languages. New ideas are reflected very 
little in our literature. There are very few good books on history, poli- 
tics, economics, science and other subjects in our languages. We have 
to pay full attention to this problem, otherwbe our languages cannot 
develop and those who are keen to learn these subjects will be compelled 
to go elsewhere. 

A number of questions arise. I cannot deal with all of them here. 
But I want to draw your attention to certain points. 

I fully believe that rivalry between Hindi and Urdu b harmful to 
both. They can progress only by cooperation, and if one progroses tiie 
other will also gain. Therefore their mutual relationship should be not 
of livahy even if they have to go different ways occasionally.* One should 
be pleased to see the other progress for it would then result in one’s 
own progress. When in Europe the new literatures (Englbh, French, 
German, Italian) progressed, all of them did so together and not by 
competition or by suppressing each other. 

This does not mean that the lovera of a particular language should 
not make a separate effort for the advancement of ffieir own language. 
They must do so; but such effort should not be directed against any 
other language and should always bear in mind the basic principles. 

Not only with t^rd to Hindi and Urdu biit with reprd to all oar 
major languageS’^-fiengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil, Teli:^u, Kannada, 
ihould rmdce it clear that we want ffie progress of aH ol 
tiiein and not any rivalry among dion. In each province the languid 
of that fnnvittoe k siq^eme. Hindi or Hindustani b cotamly t|» 
nafikmai lar^SQ^ ami Ht mig^t to be. But it can come only after the 
piQWindal If this is decided upon much mbunderstuidiB^ 

can be lemov^ and the :ielatimiship among tibe different Jar^uagn^cao 
also improve. 
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Although Hindi and Urdu are very close to each other, they are some- 
what drifting apart, thereby causing harm to both. There are two heads 
on one body; yet both keep quanelling. We have to understand two 
things which are apparently contradictory. Firstly, we should write and 
speak such language in Hindi or Urdu as is a middle language, not con- 
taining many difficult words from Sanskrit or Persian or Arabic. This 
language is generally called Hindustani. It is said, and ri^dy, that if 
such language is written the drawbacks of both sides creep in ind a 
hybrid language is created which has neither beauty nor force. Altnough 
this is correct, it is not so important. I think Jhat by a combination of 
Hindi and Urdu we can in course of time evolve a very beautiful and 
potent language which will have the vigour of youth and rank ^4;h 
among the languages of the world. 

Despite this we have to ronember that languages are not evolved or 
do not progress by compulsion. A literature blooms like a flower; if 
force be applied, it withers. Therefore if Hindi and Urdu drift apart 
temporarily we should not worry. We should try to leam both langu- 
ages. because the larger our vocabulary the better it would be. 

As for the script, it should be made quite clear that both die Hindi 
and Urdu scripts should co-exist and that everyone should be free to 
write in either. It is often said that the Hindi script is suppressed in 
<me province, say, the Frontier Province, and that in anodier province 
die Urdu script is not given enough scope. We should not express die 
viewpoint of one side alone; rather we should propound the principle 
that both scripts be allowed full freedom everywhere. The lovers of 
Hindi and Urdu should come to an agreement and work for it. 

Ihis questicHi, in fact, goes even beyond Hindi and Urdu. In my 
opinion, every language and every script should have full freedom pro- 
vided a sufficient number of people speak that language or write in that 
script. For example, if in Calcutta there are a considerable number of 
Tamil-qieaki^ pec^le, they should have the right to have Tamil as the 
medium instiuctkm in their schools. It is obvioto that politicdi <x( 
other mch vmrk in a province cannot be done in a number of languages. 
It can be dme only in the language of that furovince. In nordiem' and 
oeotral India, where Hindustani is the language of the common man, 
one IrngofiS^ and two scripts should he ns^ It does not mean 

that emyme will have to leam bodi die acr^ts. It will he too grad 
a tnuden on rduMien. Thetdoie they, or thdr p»pents, &oald decide 
whkh they dioidd leam. But mi eSmt skuild he made to mdce 
some peo]^ team hoto the sc^its. 

There has been much controversy m regaid to the wmda Hmcfl and 
Hindudani, and this has created misundostanding. It is an unaecesiaiy 
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controversy. Both tbe words can be used for oiir national langnage. 
Both are beautifal and tested to our country and pecqrle. But it would 
be better if in order to end this controversy we call the spoken langua ge 
as Hindustani and the script as Hindi or Urdu. Then one will clearly 
understand what we say. 

What should be the form of this Hindustani language? The pec^le 
of Delhi or Lucknow say that their dialect is intelligible to all and so it 
should be treated as Hindustani. But if you go to Banaras, Patna, 
central India or Rajputana, you will find a lot of difference. And if you 
go from a city to a village you will find still greater difference. WTiat 
language tiien should be ours? 

^r language should be a cultured language and understood by the 
maximum number of people. We cannot evolve such a language by 
sitting togedier and comparing certain shortcomings, nor can a few 
scholars of Hindi and Urdu do it jointly. A strong foundation for our 
language will be laid only when the writers write and the speakers speak 
for the common man. Then all this academic discussion as regards the 
proportion of Urdu and Hindi words will come to an end. The com- 
mon man will make the decision. Whatever is intelligible to him will 
remain and ffie rest will gradually disappear. 

Therefore the basic issue before os is that we should build up out 
literature for the common man. When we write, we should have him 
in our mind. Every writer has to ask himself, “For whom do I write?” 

One thing more. It is essential that the famous books of Europe be 
translated into Hindi. Only thus will we be able to bring here the 
ideas prevalent in the world and derive advantage from foreign literatures. 


33. Th« QuMtIon of Lwiouago* 


We have had during recent montiis a revival of the old controversy 
betweoi Hindi and Urdu, and high excitement has accompany it and 
chaises and otHinter-chaiges have been flung about. A subject enunen% 
suiM for calm and sdhr^rly consideration and academic ddiate has bear 
dragged down to the level of the market-plac^ and onnmunal pasrions 
have centred round it. ineffably, many ci toe champkms who have 

1. 2$ 19i7. Tfie Bombay Cbronkie, 1M3 August 19)7, Re. 

priifled ia TW 'Un&y Rd&i, (iemdim, 1941), pp. 241-261. It 
piAlidied by ^ A.I.C.C. » a fiimiiliiet, 
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entered the field of battle have little to do with sdiolaiship or die 
love of a language for its own sake; they have been chie^ concerned 
with the government orders and court procedure. Hiose who love 
language as the embodiment of culture, of airy thought caught in the 
network of words and phrases, of ideas crystallized, of fine shades 
meaning, of the music and rhythm that accompany it, of the fasdnat- 
ing history and associations of its words, of the picture of life in all 
its phases, those to whom a language is dear because of all diis and 
more, wondered at this vulgar argument and kept away from m 

And yet we cannot keep away from it or ignore it, for the question 
of language is an important one for us. It is not important b^use 
of that cry of the ignorant that India is a babel of tongues with hun- 
dreds and hundreds of languages. India, as everyone who looks round 
him can see, has singularly few languages considering its vast size, and 
these are intimately allied to each other. India has abo one dominant 
and widespread language which, with its variations, covers a vast area 
and numbers its votaries by the hundred million. Yet the problem re- 
mains and has to be faced. 

It has to be faced for the moment because of its communal and poli- 
tical implications. But that is a temporary matter and will pass. The 
real problem will remain: as to what policy we shall adopt in a scheme 
of general mass education and the cultural development qj, the people; 
how shall we promote the unity of India and yet preserve the rich diver- 
sity of our inheritance? 

The question of language is ever one of great consequence for a peo- 
ple. Almost exactly three hundred years ago Milton, writing from 
Florence to a friend, emphasized this and said: “Nor is it to be consider- 
ed of small consequence what language, pure or corrupt, a people has, 
or what b their customary degree of propriety in speaking it. . .for let 
the words of a country be in part unhandsome and offoisive in them- 
selves, in part debased by wear and wrongly uttered, and what do they 
declare, but by no lig^t indication, that the inhabitants of that country 
ate an indolait, idly yawning race, with minds already long prated for 
any amount of servility? On the other hand, we have never heard that 
any empire, any state, did not at least flourish in a middling degree as 
loi^ as its own Iflcing and care for its language lasted.” 

A living language is a tiirobbing, vital tiring, ever changing, ever grow- 
ing aird mirroring tire people who speak and write it. It has Us toots 
in the masses, tirough its superstructnre may reprment tire culfane of a 
few. - How; th«i, can we change it ot shape it to our liking by resolu- 
tions os orders ftom above? And ye® I find this w^dy prevali^t tiotfon 
that we can.fort» a language to behave i|i a partirsdar irnmno^ if we 
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only will it so. It is true that under modem conditions, with Tnass edu- 
cation and mass piopagBhda through the press, printed books, cineina, 
and flie radio, a language can be varied much more rapidly than in past 
times. And yet that variation is but the mirror of the rapid changes 
taking place among the people who use it. If a language loses touch 
wifli the people, it loses its vitality and becomes an artificial, lifeless 
thing instead of the thing of life and strength and joy that it should 
be. Attempts to force the growth of a language in a particular directiem 
are likely to end in distorting it and emshing its spirit. 

What should be the policy of the state in regard to language? The 
Congress has briefly but clearly and definitely stated this in the resolution 
on fundamental rights: “The culture, language and script of the minori- 
ties and of the different linguistic areas shall be protected.” By ffiis 
declaration the Congress is bound, and no minority or linguistic group 
can require a wider assurance. Further, the Congress has stated in its 
constitution, as well as in many resolutions, that, while the common 
language of the country should be Hindustani, the provincial languages 
should be dominant in their respective areas. A language cannot be 
imposed by resolution, and the Congrras desires to develop a common 
language and carry on most of our work in the provincial languages 
would be pious wishes, ignored by the multitude, if they did not fit in 
with existing conditions and the needs of the situation. We have thus 
to see how far they so fit in. 

Our great provincial languages are no dialects or vernaculars, as tire 
ignorant sometimes call fliem. They are ancient languages -with a rich 
inheritance, each spoken by many millions of persons, each ti«i up in- 
extricably wiflr the life and culture and ideas of the masses as well as of 
the ujqrer dasses. It is axiomatic that the masses can only grow edu- 
cationally and culturally through the medium of their own language. 
Therefore it is inevitable that we lay stress on the provincial languages 
and carry on most of our work through them. The use of any offier km* 
guage will result in isolating the educated few from the masses and in 
w f^rding foe gTOwth of the people. Ever since foe Cmigress todc to foe 
use of these provincial languages in carrying on its work we devdoped 
contacts with tire masses rapidly and the strength and prestige <rf foe 
rywigress increased all over foe country. The Congress message reach- 
ed fte most distant hamfot and the political consciousness of the masses 
grew. Oor system of edt^tion and public work must therefore be based 
on the provincial languages. , 

What am titese IsptrguageS? Hindustani, of course, with its prirrc^l 
afreets off Himh and and its various dialects. Then there ate 
Bdogali, Kfoiathi, and Gujarati, sister lai^^iages of Hindi and neatly 
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allied to it. In the souto there are Tamil, Tdugo, Kannada, and Mak- 
yakm. Besides these there are Oriya, Assamese, and Sindhi, and Pan* 
jabi and Pushtu in the north-west. Hiese dozen languages cover flie 
whole of India, and of these Hindustani has the widest range and also 
claims a certain all-India character. 

Without infringing in the least on the domain of the provincial lan- 
guages, we must have a common all-India medium of communication. 
Some people imagine that English might serve as such, and to some 
extent English has served as such for our upper classes and for pll-India 
political purposes. But this is manifestly impossible if we mink in 
terms of the masses. We cannot educate millions of people in a\ totally 
foreign tongue. English will inevitably remain an important language 
for us because of our past associations and because of its present impor- 
tance in the world. It will be the principal medium for us to commu- 
nicate with the outside world, though I hope it will not be the only 
medium for this purpose. I think we should cultivate other fore%n lan- 
guages also, such as French, German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, Chinese, 
and Japanese. But English cannot develop into an all-India language, 
known by millions. 

The only possible all-India language is Hindustani. Already it is 
spoken by a hundred and twenty millions and partly understood by ‘ 
scores of miUions of odiers. Even those who do not know it at all at 
present can learn it far more easily than a foreign language. There are 
many common words in all the languages of India, but what is far 
more important is the common cultural background of these languages, 
die similarity of ideas, and the many linguistic afEnities. This makes it 
relatively easy for an Indian to learn another Indian language. 

What is Hindustani? Vaguely we say that diis wmd includes both 
Hindi and Urdu, as spoken and as written in the two scripts, and we en- 
deavour to strike a golden mean between die two, and call this idea of 
(mis Hindustani. Is this just an idea with no reality for its bosia, oc is 
it somediing num^? 

There are many variations in Hindustani as spriken and written in 
various parts of northern and central India. Numerous dialects have 
arisen. But diese are die inevitable consequences of want ol education, 
and with mass education these dialects will tend to disaj^iear and a 
certain standardization will set in. ' 

Hiere h the question of script. Devanagari and the Urdu scripts are 
utieriy d^fieioit horn each oth^, and there is im possibility eHha of 
than assimilating the odier. Therefore wisdy we have zgneA diat both 
^mld hove luB play. This wit! be an additional hmdea on dmse riho 
have to hsjf^ bdit and it wdl encom^ sqparathm to smne eideiit. Snt 
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we have to put up with these disadvantages, for any other course is not 
open to us. Both dte^stripts are part of the genius of our knguagi^ 
and around them have gathered not only literatures peculiar to the scripts, 
hut also a wall of sentiment which is sohd and irremovable. What the 
distant future will bring to os I do not know, but for the present both 
must remain. 

The Latin script has been advocated as a solution of some of our 
linguistic difficulties. It is certainly more efficient than either Hindi or 
Urdu from the point of view of rapid work. In these days of the type- 
writer and duplicator and other mechanical devices tiie Latin script has 
great advantages over the Indian scripts, which cannot fully utilize these 
new devices. But in spite of these advantages I do not think there is 
the slightest chance of the Latin script replacing Devanagari or Urdu. 
There is the wall of sentiment, of course, strengthened even more by 
the fact that the Latin script is associated with our alien rulers. But 
there are more solid grounds also for its rejection. The scripts are essen- 
tial parts of our literatures; without them we would be largdy cut off 
from our old inheritance. 

It may be possible, however, to reform our scripts to some extent. 
We have at present, besides Hindi a^d Urdu, the Bengali, Marathi, and 
Gujarati scripts, each of these three being very nearly allied to Deva- 
nagari. It should be easily possible to have a common script for these 
four languages. This need not necessarily be Devanagari exactly as it is 
written today, but a slight variation of it. The development of a com- 
mon script for Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, and Marathi would be a defi- 
nite gain and would bring the four languages much nearer to each other. 

I do not know how far it is possible for the Dravidian languages of 
the soufib to fit in with a northern script, or to evolve a common script 
for tiiemselves. niose who have studied this might en lig hten us on 
this point. 

ITie Urdu script has to remain as it is, though some slight simplifica- 
tkm of it might be attempted. It might easQy absorb the Sindhi scr^^ 
which is very similar to it, 

11108 we o^ht to have kter on two scripts: fte composite Deva- 
i^gari-Betagali'Mara'Sii-Gujaxati and flic Urdu, and also, if necessary, a 
southctn sct^L No attempt inust be made to suppress any one of these, 
unktis these h a posrilulity by genera] agreement of fliose concerned to 
& in flie southqn hmgoages wifli a northern sci^t, which is likely to 
be Bindi yaiktion of it 

I^et rtt COHisuhn Hiu^^mii bofli as flie motoer tongue trf the north 
aM central India and as an afl-India language. The two sspecfy are 
dHKEeient and most be dealt with separately. 

833 
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Hindi and Urdu are two main aspects of this language. Obvious- 
ly they have the same basis, the same grammar, the same fund <rf oidir 
nary words to draw upon. They are, in fact, fte same basic language. 
And yet the present differences are considerable, and one is said to draw 
its inspiration from Sanskrit and the other to some extent from Persian. 
To consider Hindi as the language of the Hindus and Urdu as that of 
the Muslims is absurd. Urdu, except for its script, is of die very soQ of 
India and has no place outside India. It is even today the home lan- 
guage of large numbers of Hindus in the north. 

The coming of Muslim rulers to India brought Persian as a conn lan- 
guage, and to die end of the Moghal period Persian continued to tc so 
used. The la n guage of the pec^le in north and central India conWu- 
ed to be Hindi throughout. Being a living language, it absorbed a 
number of Persian words; Gujarati and Marathi did likewise. But essen- 
tially Hindi remained Hindi. A highly Persianized form of Hindi deve- 
lop^ round the imperial courts, and this was called Rekhta. The wmd 
Urdu seems to have come into use during the Moghal period in the 
camps of the Moghals, but it appears to have been used almost synony- 
mously with Hindi. It did not signify even a variation of Hindi. Right 
up to the Revolt of 1857, Urdu meant Hindi, except in regard to script 
As is well known, some of the finest Hindi poets have been Muslims. 
Till ffiis revolt, and even for some time after, the usual term allied to 
the language was Hindi. This did not refer to ffie script, but to the 
language, tiie language of Hind. Muslims who wrote in the Urdu script 
usually called the language Hindi. 

It was in the second half ot the nineteenth century that the words 
Hindi and Urdu began to signify something different from each odia’. 
Hiis sq»ratuan grew. ProbaUy it was a reflex of the rising natmnal 
oonschramess which first aflEecM die Hindus, who be^n to lay stress 
cm purer Hindi and die Devanagari script. Nationalism was diem 
meratabty at the beginning a form of Hindu nationalism. A littfo kter 
the Mm^ms slowly-devehqied their form of nationalisin, which was 
Muslim natirnidsm, and they began to consider Urdu as their own par- 
ticnlat preserve, Ccrntroversy centred round the sct^ and their me hi 
law courts and {nibhc r^ces. Thus the growing sqnrathm in ht ^ ia g e 
and the conffbt of sci^ was die outxxime ci dm growdi d pdttieid 
and xmtiowd consdoinoes, wha^ to b^gin wifo took a eommnml thm. 
As dds nadonahsm became trufy national, thiiddi^ in terms of todhi 
and not in those d a partknlar community; the de^ to stop ^ sepo- 

fcew with it; and mtdl%ent people h^an 
^ la^ Shm hmmneiaNe ccrninum features of Hindi and Urhi. 

There was talk of Hindustani not only as die tangnagft of nordtem mmI 
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central India, but as the naticmal language of die whole country. But 
stfll, unfortunately^ dommunalism is strong enough in India, and so die 
separatist tendency persists along with die unifying tendency. Hiis sepa- 
ratism in language is bound to disappear with die fuller development of 
nationalism. It is well to bear this in mind, for only then shall we 
understand what the root cause of the evil is. Scratch a separatist in 
language and you will invariably find that he is a communalist, and very 
often a political reactionary. 

Although the terms Hindi and Urdu were interchangeably used for a 
a long time during the Moghal period, Urdu was applied more to the 
language of the mixed camps of the Moghals. Round about the court 
and camp many Persian words were current, and these crept into the 
language. As one moves southwards, away from die centres of Mc^jhal 
court life, Urdu merges into purer Hindi. Inevitably this influence of 
the courts affected the towns far more than the rural areas, and the 
towns of the north far more than the towns of central India. 

And this leads us to the real difference between Urdu and Hindi 
today— Urdu is the language of the towns and Hindi die language (ff the 
villages. Hindi is, of course, spoken also in the towns, but Urdu is al> 
most entirely an urban language. The problem of bringing Urdu and 
Hindi nearer to each other thus becomes the much vaster problem of 
bringing the town and the village nearer to each other. Every other way 
will be a superficial way without lasting effect. Languages dian^ (np- 
nically when the people who speak them diange. 

While Hindi and Urdu or ordinary household speech do not difia 
much from each other, the gulf between die literary languages has grown 
in recent years. In written literary productions it is fotmi&ble, and 
this has 1^ some people to believe that some evil-mmded peiscMis are 
the cause of it. That is a foolish fancy, though undoubtedly there are 
individoals who take delict in increasing separatist tend^cies. Bat 
living languages do not function in this way, nor can diey be twisted 
much by a few individuals. We have to look deqier for ^ cmise$ of 
ih& apparent divergence. 

This divergence, diough unfintonate in itself, is really a sip of 
healthy giowdi. Both Hindi and Urdo, after a bog period of stapar 
tfon, nave woken iii> and are poshing ahead. They are stTqgi^ing to give 
expression to new ideas and leavu^ the old ruts for new forms of Bfo- 
laty apesaon. . Hie vocabohuy rff each » pom as for as these new 
jdtou are C(tocerned,^ h^^^ dmw cm a tkh source. Thh somoe 

is Stoskrft in &e rme caw and Persian m the oth^ ar^ hewce; Os soon 
as we leave die oniony hm^aage of foe home or foe 
and erdar more ab^mct le^ont, foe dwergences grew, litemry societiei^ 
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jealous flie parity of ttie language they use, cany this tendency to ex- 
treme limits, and Aen accuse each other of encouraging separatist ten- 
dencies. The beam in one’s own eye is not seen, the mote in the 
other’s eye is obvious enough. 

The immediate result of all this has been to increase the gulf between 
Hindi and Urdu, and sometimes it almost appears that the two are des- 
tined to develop into separate languages. And yet this fear is unjustified 
and there is no reason for alarm. We must welcome flie new life that 
is coursing through both Hindi and Urdu, even though it might lead to 
a temporary widening of the gulf. Hindi and Urdu are both at present 
inadequate for the proper expression of modem ideas, scient^c, 
political, economic, commercial, and sometimes cultural, and they are 
both trying hard, and with success, to enrich themselves so as to m<^ 
the needs of a modem community. Why should either be jealcms of 
the other? We want our language to be as rich as possible, and this 
will not happen if we try to suppress either Hindi words or Urdu words 
because we feel that they do not fit in widi our own particular back- 
grounds. We want both and we must accept both. We must realise 
that die growth of Hindi means the growth of Urdu and vice vena. 
The two will powerfully influence each other and the vocabulary and 
ideas of each will grow. But each must keep its doors and windows 
wide open for these words and ideas. Indeed, I would like Hindi and 
Urdu to welcome and absorb words and ideas from foreign languages and 
make diem their own. It is absurd to coin new words from Sanskrit 
or Persian for well-known and commonly used words in K n g lisb or 
French or odier fore^ languages. 

I have no doubt in my mind that Hindi and Urdu must come nearer 
to ^h other, and, though they may wear different garbs, will be essen- 
tially one language. The forces favouring this unification are too stnmg 
to be. resisted by individuals. We have natkmalism and the widesinead 
desire to have a united India, and this must triumph. But stronger 
dian diis is the effect of rapid commum'cations and tmnspmt and into- 
diai^e of ideas and revolutionary changes going on in out political apd 
social spheres. We cannot remain in our narrow grooves when the tw- 
i&at <4 wodd change rushes past us. Educatknv ^idien it i^neads to the 
masso^ win also ineWtably produce standardisatkm and uni^tion. 

We must no^ thocefcne, even look upcm tim s^iate development rff 
Hindi ai^ Unhi wiffi suspicion. The entiiusiast for Urdu dimdd 
come the new sphff that is animatmg Hmdi and tiie lover ^ Hindi slumH 
eqmdly apjnecaate ffie laboois of those who sedc to advance Unfo- 
may wodc today, along patalld lines srimewhal sepsmte .finmi ea^ 
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but file two will coglf^ce. Nevertheless, though we tolerate willingly fliis 
existing separatism, we must help in the process of fiiis unification. On 
what must this unity be based? Surely on the masses. The masses must 
be the common fector between Hindi and Urdu. M<»t of our present 
troubles are due to highly artificial literary languages cut off from ffie 
masses. When writers write, whom do they write for? Every writer 
must have, consciously or subconsciously, an audience in his mind, whom 
he is seeking to influence or convert to his viewpoint. Because of our 
vast illiteracy, that audience has unhappily been limited, but even so it 
is big enough and it will grow rapidly. I am no expert in this matter, 
but my own impression is that Ae average writer in Hindi or Urdu 
does not seek to take advantage of even the existing^ audience. He thinks 
much more of the literary coteries in which he moves, and writes for 
them in the language ffiat they have come to appreciate. His voice and 
his word do not reach the much larger public, and, if they happen to 
reach this public, they are not understood. Is it surprising that Hindi 
and Urdu books have restricted sales? Even our newspapers in Hii^ 
and Urdu barely tap the great reading public because they, too, generally 
use the language of the literary coteries. 

Our writers, therefore, must think in terms of a mass audience and 
clientele and must deliberately seek to write for them. This will result 
automatically in the simplification of language and tire stilted and flow- 
ery phrases and constructions, which are always signs of decadence in 
a language, WiU give place to words of strengto and power. We have 
not yet fully recovered from the notion that culture and literary attain- 
ments are the products and accompaniments of courtly circles. If we 
think in this way we remain confined in narrow circles and can find no 
entrance to the hearts and minds of the masses. Culture today must 
have a vtider mass basis, and language, which is one the embodi' 
ments (ff that culture, must also have that basis. 

Ibis approach to the masses is not merely a question of simple words 
and phrases. It k equally a matter of ideas and of tire inner contort of 
those words and phtaso. Language which is to make appeal to tire mas- 
ses most deal witir tire probktrts of those rrrasses, with thdr joys 
sOHDols, tikar Impes and aspirations. It must r^resent and mirrcH’ tire 
fife of tike pisople » a whole and not that of a sirrall group at tire top. 
Then only wifi it have its roots in tire $m! and find sustenance hom ft 

This hot onfy to Hiitdi aitd Urdu, but to all our In£an hto- 

I kaoar that la all of them these id<as are fitiding utterai^ 
and tirey are kroltiii^ more arrd inore towanfe tire ma^. Hris process 
must be acoe^te^ rmd our writers shottid d^hoately aim at or* 
/ooutaging it "'-v 
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It is also desirable, I think, for our lai^uages to cultivate contacts 
with foreign literatures by means of translations of both the old cktssips 
and modem books. This will put us in touch With cultural and literary 
and social movements in otiier countries and will strengthen oui own 
languages by tiie infusion of fresh ideas. 

I imagine that probably Bengali, of all die Indian languages, has grme 
furthest in devdoping contacts with the masses. Litaary Bengali is not 
something apart ^m and &r removed from the life of die peopU of 
Bengal. The genius of one man, Rabindranath Tagore, has bri&ed 
that gap between the cultured few and the masses, and today his bemti> 
ful songs and poems are heard even in the humblest hut. They Iwve 
not cmly added to the wealth of Bengali literature, but enriched &e life 
of the people of Bengal, and made of their language a powerful mediutn 
of the finest literary expression in the simplest terms. We cannot pro- 
duce geniuses for Ae asking, but we can all leam from this and shape 
our coarse accordingly. In this connection I should also like to men* 
turn Gujarati. I am told that Gandhiji's simple and powerful language 
has had a great mfluence on modem Gujarati writing. 

Let us now consider the other aspect of Hindustani as an all-India 
language, bearing in mind that it is no rival to the great provincial lan- 
guages and there is no question of its encroaching on them. For the 
moment let us set aside the questimi of script, for both scripts must 
have full play. We cannot, of course, insist cm everyone learning botii 
scripts; that would be an intolerable burden for the masses. The state 
should encourage botii scripts and leave tiie perscms concerned, or tiieir 
parents, to choose between the two. Let us tiierefme consider the con- 
tent of the language apart from its script 

Apart from its widespread range and dmninance over India, Hindus- 
tani has certain other a.dvantages as an all-India language. It k rda- 
tively easy to leam and its grammar is sinqile^ except for tite confi^on 
of its genders. Cap we simidify it still fuitiier? 

We have a remarkabfy successful eaqietmient to gpide us, that of 
jBasb. Fpg^h. A numb^ of sdholars, aftor many years’ kboup have 
eydived a sim^dified foon of Englitii which h essmtudly Englii^ smd 
iru&tmgudPibfe from it, and yet whidi is astonidiiag^ easy to leam. 
Grammar has ahnost disappared except for a few simpfe nd^ and fibe 
basic voealmlary has beea rt^ced to about 850 woids^ excludui^ scient^ 
tedinical, and qommercul terms, this whole vocabulaiy and pumaax 
cm he put ibwu <m <me dreet of prpep and an intdlii^t person can 
leam it in two or three yseehs. lie. wifl requite jpnctioe, dt oouac^ in 
tlic 





This eqieriinent mpt not be confused with the many previoiis at* 
tempts to evolve a cohimon world language— Volapuk, Esperanto, eto. 
All such languages, though simple, were highly artificial, and to kam 
them was an additional burden. 

The breath of life did not vitalize them and they could never become 
the languages of large numbers of people. Basic English, having all their 
advantages, does not suffer from this disadvantage, as it is a living lan- 
guage. Those who learn Basic English cannot only have a simple and 
efficient means of communication with others, but they are already on 
file threshold of standard English and can proceed further if they so 
wish. 

My enthusiasm for Basic English might lead to the query, why not 
have this as an all-India language? No, this cannot be, for the whole 
genius of this language is alien to our people and we would have 
to transplant them completely before we could impose this as an all- 
India language. The practical difficulties would also be far greater than 
in the case of Hindustani, which is already so widely known all over 
India. 

But I think that where we teach English as a foreign tongue— and we 
shall have to do tiiis on an extensive scale— Basic English should be 
taught. Only those who wish to make a special study of the language 
should proce^ to standard English. 

Can we evolve a Basic Hmdustani after the fashum of Basic English? 

I think this is easily possible if our sdiolars will turn their minds to 
this end. The grammar should be as simple as possibly almost runir 
existent, and yet it must not do violence to the existing grammar of the 
language. The essential thing to be borne in mind is that while tfan 
basic language is complete in itself for the e]q)ression of aD nontech- 
nical ideas, it is yet a stepping-stone to the further study of toe langu- 
age. The vocabulary mi^t consist of a thousand words or so, not 
sen at random because they are common words in the Indian langu- 
ages, but because they form a complete whr^ and require no extnneous 
assistance for all ordinary speaking and writing. 

Such a Basic Hindustani drould be the all-India langu^ and with a 
little effitxt from the state it win sfrtead with extreme lapidtty all over the 
cmmtry aird wiQ hei^ in Imng^ about that national unity yvitiih aS 
de^ It win Hindi and Urdu doser together and wffi also be^ 
in devdqnng an dl-India linguistic unity. On that sdid and common 
foundation, even if variatbns grow or diverskms occur, they wQI not kud 
to separatism. Those uho whh to add to thdr knowledge ol li^DdU»> 
tan! can easily do so; those who are contoat witii knowing Basic Hindito- 
tani only can yet part in the larger life cd tire natii^ 


m 
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I have said previously that we should not object to the development 
of Hindi or U^u separately. 'Fhe new words that come in from either 
direction will enrich our inheritance, if they are vital, living words forced 
on us by circumstances or coming up from the masses. But the forma- 
tion of artificial words with no real sanction bdiind them has no such 
significance. To a large extent we have to form artificial words to meet 
the growing needs of our political, economic, scientific, and commercial 
life. In the formation of such words we should try to avoid duplication 
and separatism. We should be bold enough, I think, to lift oodily 
foreign technical words which have become cunent coin in many \parts 
of the world, and to adopt them as Hindustani words. Indeed, I 
like them to be adopted by all the Indian languages. This will make it 
easier for our people to read technical and scientific works in various 
languages, Indian and foreign. Any other course will lead to chaos and 
confusion in the mind of the student, who has to grapple with* large 
numbers of technical terms, and who often has to read important books 
in other languages. An attempt to have a separate and distinct scientific 
vocabulary is to isolate and stultify our scientific growdi and to put an 
intolerable burden on the teacher and the taught alike. The public life 
and affairs of the world are already closely knit together and form a single 
whole. We should make it as easy as possible for our people to under- 
stand them and take part in them, and for foreigners to understand our 
public affairs. 

Many foreign words can and should thus be taken in, but many tecii- 
nical words will have to be taken from our own language also. It is 
desirable that linguistic and technical experts- should make a list of such 
words for common use. This will not only bring about unffoimity and 
precision in matters where variety and vaguene^ are highly unde sir ab l e, 
but will also prevent the use of absurd phrases and expressions. Our 
jmimalist fidends have a knack of translating literally foreign wmds and 
phrases without caring muth for the meaning behind them, and then 
dKse loose words become current coin and prodwe ocmfuskm of thoo^t. 
*Ttade onkm” has been translated sometimes as yyapar son^ a pafectiy 
literal translation and yet as fin removed ftom the truth as any&img 
could be. But the choicest of the translations has been that of "imperi- 
al pti^oence." This was called by an enterpriniig jipamalht shahi pamti. 

What should, tiren, be the policy of the state in regard to 
The state has to decale tiiis quest^ in r^ard to its courti aod -^fices 
and educatii^. 

TV ofiicia} Imgaage each provmce Igo: aiaiis -of state dWMsIiI he 
tiie language of the jjfnovince. But everywheae to tShe 
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India language, should J>e officially recognized, and documents in it ac* 
cepted in both the DeVanagari and Urdu scripts. In the Hindustani* 
^peaking provinces the two scripts must be officially recognized, and it 
should be c^en to any person to address a court or an office in either 
script. The burden of supplying a copy in the other script should not 
be put upon him. The office or the court may occasionally use either 
script, but it would be absurd to enforce tiie rule that everything should 
be done in both scripts. The script that is mostly used in the area 
which the court or office serves will become the dominant script of that 
court or office. But notifications should be issued in both scripts. 

State education must be governed by the rule that it should be given 
in the language of the student. Thus in each linguistic area the langu- 
age of that area should be the medium of instruction. But I would go 
a step further. Wherever there are a sufficient number of people be- 
longing to a hnguistic group, even though they might be living in a 
difiFerent linguistic area, they can demand from the state that special 
provision be made for teaching them in their own lang ua ge. This would 
depend, of course, on such students being easily accessible from a con- 
venient centre, and it would apply to primary education and, perhaps, 
if die number were large enough, to secondary educaticm. Thus in 
Calcutta the medium of instraction would be Bengali. But there are large 
numbers of people there whose modier tongues are Hindustani, Tamil, 
Telugu, Gujarati, etc. Each of these groups can claim from the state 
that their primary schools should be run in their own language. How 
far it win be possible to extend this to secondary education I do not 
quite know. That would depend on the number of pupils concerned 
and other factors. These pupils would, of course, have to learn Bengali, 
the language of the lii^uistic area they hve in, but this is likely to be 
done in the early secondary stage and after. 

In the Hindustani-speaking provinces both Devanagari and Urdu 
scripts will be taught in die schook, the pupils ot thdr parents dioosing 
between them. In die primary shige only one script should be used, 
but the learning of the other script should be encouraged in: the second- 
agr stage. 

In non-Hindustani-^ieaking piovinces Basic Hindustani should be 
taught in the secondary stage, the script being left to the choice ci the 
person ocmoeined. 

Uith«»ii|^ education should be in die language of die linguistic aria, 
Hin&istaiti (mdriri* scri|^) and a fomign language being compulsoiy sub- 
jects. This annpulaon need not apply to technical schools and higher 
technical ooinses. Piovitiaa for teadring foreign languages as weH as 
our classica! languages dtould be made in our secondary schools, but die 

' ' ..'.’Hi 
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subject should oot be compulsoiy except foi certain courses oc Tpn- 
paratkm for the univ^ity stage. 

Among the provincial languages I have mentioned Pushtu and Pun- 
jabi, I think primary education should be ^ven in these, but how ha 
higher education can also be given through them is a doubtful matter 
requiring consideration, as they are not sufficiently advanced. Probably 
Hindustani will be the best medium for higher education in diese areas. 

I have, widi great presumption, made various suggestions ranging from 
primary to university education. It will be easy to criticize what li have 
written and to point out the difficulties in the way, for I am no espert 
in education or in languages. But my very inaq>ertness is, perhaj^, in 
my favour and I can consider the problem from a layman’s point of vjew, 
with a detached outlook. Also I should like to make it clear that I Em 
not discussing in this essay the important and difficult problem of edu- 
cation as a whole. I am only dralmg with the language side ci it 
When we consider the whole subject of education we have to think in 
terms of the state and the society we are aiming a^ we have to train our 
people to that end; we have to decide what our citizens should be like 
and what their occupations should be; we have to fit in this educatum to 
their life and occupations; we have to produce harmony and equilibrium 
in their private and social and public life. We shall have to lay hi 
greater stress on technical and scientific training if we are to take our 
place in the modem world. All this and more we shall have to do^ and 
in doing so we shall have to upset the present incompetent and meffi- 
cient and top-heavy system of education and build anew on securer 
foundations. 

But for the moment let us confine ourselves to the question of lan- 
guage and arrive at some general agreemoit in regard to it. I have writ- 
ten this essay with a view to invite consideration erf Biis pmblem fam 
a wider angle. If we agree to the general jnindples I have disctissed, 
the applicaticHi of them in practice will not be ffifficult We are not in 
a positiem to aj^ly ipost of these principles today; in spite of soNBaOed 
provincial autonmny. We have no finwe^ resources ai^ our- 
are tied in a variety Of ways. But to the extent we can pot oar 
pnnciples mto practice we shoi^ do so. 

It may be that there is germral agremnent in regard to smne of tire 
suggestimis I have made, and some disagreenmnt m regard to grtmt , 
let os at least know where we a^^ tite points for disemskm and ddbate 
wQl tiien be lim^ m number and we esm considte tiuan s^oratd^. 

I migbt add that my Sequent n^etences to Imgitotic (oeas and the 
language (d the pmvinoe necessitate foat ptovincod anits dtonUI 
pond such langaege anas. 
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To fecilitate tiieii consideration I give bdow some of my maini sim^es- 
tions: 

1. Our public work should be carried on and state education should 
be given in the language of each linguistic area. This language should 
be the dominant language in that area. These Indian languages to be 
recognized officially for this purpose are: Hindustani (both Hindi and 
Urdu), Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Karmada, Malayalam, 
Oriya, Assamese, Sindhi, and, to some extent, Pushtu and Punjabi. 

2. In the Hindustani-speaking area both Hindi and Urdu, with their 
scripts, should be officially recognized. Public notifications should be 
issued in bodi scripts. Either script might be used by a person in addres- 
sing a court or a public office, and he should not be called upon to 
supply a copy in the other script. 

3. The medium of state instruction in the Hindustani area being 
Hindustani, both scripts will be recc^nized and used. Each pupfl or 
his parents will make a choice of script. Pupils will not be oompdled 
to learn bolh scripts but may be encouraged to do so in the secondary 
stage. 

4. Hindustani (both scripts) will be recognized as the all-India kn- 
guage. As such it will be open to any person throughout India to ad- 
dress a court or public office in Hindustani (either script) without any 
obligation to give a copy in another script or language. 

5. An attempt should be made to unify the Devanagari, Bengali, 
Gujarati and Marathi scripts and to produce a ccnnposite script suited 
to printing, typing and the use of modem mechanical devices. 

6. The Sindhi script should be absorbed in the Urdu script, udiidi 
should be simplified, to the esctent that is possible, and suited to printjo^ 
typing, etc. 

7. The possibility of approximating tl^ southern scripts to Deva- 
nagari should be expbred. If that is not considered feasible, tiien an at- 
tempt should be made to have a common sci^t for the southern hm- 
guages— Tamil, Tdugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 

8. It u not possible fm us to think in terms cd the Intin script for 
our kngtwgfi for the piesoit at leas^ in spite of various advsmtsges 
wlikh ^t script possesses. We must dius have two sct^: the oom^ 
posite Devan^;ari—Bengali--Gujarati— 'Marathi, and &e Uidu-nSindh4 
and, if necessary, a scnpt for the southon lai^^uges, unless this can te 
sq^proximateri to the: first, 

9. The tandency for Hindi and Urdu in the HiiK]iistam^>eakh^ area 
to diverge and dr^kp separately need not be viewed with ahuu^ 
should any obstmctum be ^aced in tire devdopment of eithtt. :k 
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to soms extent natural as new and more abstnise ideas come into the 
language. The devdopment of either will enrich the language. There 
is bound to be an adjustment later on as world forces and nationalism 
press in this direction and mass education will bring a measure of stan- 
dardization and uniformity. 

10. We should lay stress on the language (Hindi, Urdu, as well as the 
other Indian languages) looking to the masses and speaking in terms of 
them. Writers should write for the masses in simple languag^ under- 
stood by them, and they should deal with problems affecting diel masses. 
Courtly and affected style and flowery phrases should be discWaged 
and a simple vigorous style developed. Apart from its other adv^tages, 
this will also Irad to uniformity between Hindi and Urdu. 

11. A Basic Hindustani should be evolved out of Hindustani on the 
lines of Basic English. This should be a simple language with very 
little grammar and a vocabulary of about a thousand words. It must 
be a complete language, good enough for all ordinary speech and writ- 
ing, and yet within the framework of Hindustani, and a stepping stone 
for the further study of tiiat language. 

12. Apart from Basic Hindustani, we should fix upon scientific, 'tech- 
nical, political and commercial words to be used in Hindustani (both 
Hindi and Urdu) as well as, if possible, in offier Indian languages. 
Where necessary, these words should be taken from foreign languages and 
bodily adopted. Lists of other words from our own l^guages should 
be made, so that in all technical and such like matters we mi|^t have 
a precise and tmiform vocabulary. 

13. The policy governing state education should be diat education is 
to be given in the language of the student In eadi linguistic area edu- 
cation from the primaiy to the university stage will be given in the lang- 
uage of the province. Even within a linguistic area, if there are a suffi- 
cient number of students whose mothor tongue h some other Indian 
language, they wfll be entided to receive primary education to their 
mother torque, provided they are easily accessible from a convenient 
centre. It may also be possible, if tibte number is large enov|^ to give 
toem seamdary education in tire mother tonj^ as wdl. But all siKh 
students win have to take, as a compulsory subiectp dm langm^ d the 
linger^ area they live to. 

14 « hi the non-Hindtstam-speaktog area, Basic Htodustani atoudd be 
tmg^t tn die seciandary stage, die scr^ being Irfl to the chiMce at the 
persdn ^ectocemed.' 

15. Ibe medhim rtf tostnK^km for anhmaiy edneadoil wffl be the 
language el ^ fihgD&tic area. Htodustani (eidm so^t) and a ii»dgn 
laT^najgff AiMd be con^Nilsoiy snbjecb. Ibis ooaqpubion at kanung. 
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additional languages need not apply to higher technical courses, thougli 
a knowledge of langua^ Is desirable even there. 

16. Provision for teaching foreign languages, as well as our classical 
languages, should be made in our secondary schools, but the subjects 
should not be compulsory, except for certain special courses, or for pre- 
paration for the university stage. 

17. Translations should be made of a considerable number of classical 
and modem works in foreign literatures into the Indian languages, so 
that our languages might develop contacts with the cultural, literary and 
social movements in other countries, and gain strength thereby. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


34. To Lionol Fielden* 


Allahabad 
Jan. 3, 1937 

My dear Fielden,* 

Your letter reached me and it made painful reading.’ I am afraid you 
are a misfit in that job or in India: but then all of us are. What is one 
to do about it? You blame others (including innocent mel) but does 
not the fruit lie really in tire environment, in circumstances which are 
bigger lhan individuak, in the unhealthy relation between India and 
England, in the topsyturvy world itself? Broadcasting is a great thii^, 
I believe in it. But it is after all a part of a much larger whol^ and if 
the body is side how can you treat a finger or a limb? 

I cannot write to you all I want to. I am writing this note in haste. 
I am off on one rff my intominable tours and for seven weeks I shall 
iiave no rest. But even if I had more time I doubt if a letter would 

1. ' Lbnel Fietdeii, The Natural Bent, (London, 1962), ]^. 197-198. 

2. (1396-1974); controller of Inoadcasting in India, 1955-40; director of pn^e 
nMotw, ABied Conttol Commasion, Italy, 1944-45; his works include Beggar 
^ Nt^fhbour. 

wrote to JsWidiarlal that he was a misfit in All India Radio, for he eoidd 
' iieidier present the Indian point of view in his fonadoists nor oordd he accent 
the conations forced npon hhn by bis stipei’lors. 
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conv^ to you aS I feel. I wish you could come here and ^pend a few 
days with us. Both my sister and I would be happy to have you 
perhaps you mig^t fed better and calmer for a change. 

I have had to put iq> with a great deal which might have embittered 
me and filled me with hate and yet I have survived. I fed pretty lonely 
often enough hut not bitter against anybody. Why shotild you succumb 
to this bitterness and hate? I suppose Delhi, Imperial Ddhi, is partly 
responsible for it. It is not easy to remain sane there and even I cannot 
stand it for long. [ 

India is a very friendly place. It has so many hateful aspects but so 
many more lovable ones. You must get behind the mask an^.get in 
tune with it. Unhappily you have started at the wrong place, udth flie 
wrong people. Not your fault of course. 

I wish I could help you. Perhaps, I can in some odd ways. Write 
to me sometimes about books and pictures and anytoing else that you 
like. Your letters will be welcome. In spite of politics, I have not lost 
my humanity. 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


K. Thu Role of a Cartoonist' 


How many of us have waited from day to day for Shankar's* cartoon? 
How many have tmned to the page of the new^per containing bis car- 
toon behwe vife haye seen the news of the day? That cartoon has not 
only given us pleasure but a new insight into current events. Foe a true 
cmtomiist is not just a maka of'fun but one who sees the inner s^aifi* 
cance of mi event and a few master strdees mspesses. ft cm odwis. 

l, ADahabad, 24 Fdwuary 1937. Fiwcwotd written by jawaharbl fer dw book 
, oontaiBiiig a coflection of wie hundred and one caatwHU by Sunkar. 

X (K. SiaAat PiBai) (b. 1902)} worked as .cartoonirt for The 

Ifboiibiaai Tbnea, 1932^6; foimder-editoi^ Shttnktt^t Waakbv -2948} foasdad 
Caddnn'a SoA Ikast, 1957 and Intematioiid Dolb Musenm, New Ddhb foon- 
dei^ubnemalioBid Onidfea’s Competttion and B.C. Rey Meoaotid Chfldrea't 
U)i^''<ind Beading Boom; editor, ChUdofiit. World. 
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Shankar has that rare gift, rarer in India than elsewhere, and witihoot tte 
least bit of malice or ill-will he points out, with an artist's ddll, the weak- 
nesses and foibles of those who display themselves on the public stage. 
That is a service to all of us for which we should be grateful. For we 
are apt to grow pompous and self-centred, and it is good to have the veil 
of our conceit tom occasionally. And so I gladly pay my tribute to 
Shankar and I hope that he will long continue to enl^hten us and amuse 
us and pull us down a peg or two. 


36. To V. K. Krishna Menoni 


Allahabad 
March 25, 1937 

My dear Krishna, 

. . . One small matter. I am getting rather fed up wilh my name. It 
is always being mis-spelt and mis-pronounced. Hie olher day a B3.C. 
aimouncer got hopelessly muddled over it and went on ha-haing. Un- 
fortunately I cannot change my name but I propose to make a sli^t 
change in the way it is written. Jawaharlal consists really of two Hindu- 
stani words: Jawahar and Lai. In India one usually combines Ae two, 
but Ais long word has got a tenifying look about it and foreigners canned 
get hold of it. So it would be better in fotare to sqarate Ae two. Nfy 
nam e should Aerefoie be given as: Jawahar Lai Nehra, . . . 

Yours afiectkHiatdjr, 
Jawahaikd 


1. J.N. C(ar«s{K«Kfcncc, N.M.M.L Extwets. 
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S7. To V. K. Krishna Monon* 


Allahabad 
5, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I sent you a copy of C.F. Andrews’s letter^ to keq> you infonned of that 
particular development. I do not quite understand in what way the 
contents do not represent facts. Your letter does not make thn clear. 
But Andrews’s letter hardly contains any facts, only suggestions which he 
passed on to me. Therefore I referr^ him to you. Perhaps 3 ^u do 
not know that I have known Andrews rather inthnately for more, than 
twenty years. His politics are not mine, indeed I do not consider him 
political at all, but in his own way he has done extraordinary good work. 
His desire to do something for me was perfectly natural, tiiough he 
may not prove helpful at all. He is die last person to barge in where 
he is not wanted. To avoid any misunderstanding in this as in any 
other case, a direct contact and explanation always seem to me to be 
desirable. 

I want to tell you that I have no grievance against John Lane because 
die business collapsed. That was his misfortune as well as mine and 
others and, so far as I am concerned, I want to forget the affair and go 
ahead. The business of the best of people fails sometimes and certainly 
I have not drought in terms of any evil intentions on the part of Lane. . . . 

It is long since I left the law but the honor of legal procedure and 
solicitors and their kind sticks to me. Whedier other methods may be 
right or wrong, this method, to my thinking, should almost always be 
avoided. You are as^ring me that everything will be done with 'cau- 
tion and rectitude’. Of course, I have no doubt of that But I have 
an uncmnfortable feeling of moving about solicitors’ chambers and police 
crmrts, and every word bang we^hed in the le;^l balance lest it ounmits, 
and interviews bekig avoided lest diey entangle, and the policeman’s 
warning diat what one sa}^ may be us^ against one, etc., etc. 1^ is 
complicated enough already, why should we make it more so? 


1. JJI. CorreqioiideBoe, NM.MX. Extiacb. 

2. He wrcfte to Jaw^uelal in early March 19^7: “ABen and Unwin are now (with 
two other firms) tire Ii«|nidators of John Lane «id 1 have been wgim them 

. vdfib fB toy fower to mate good the royaltiei which were, dee to yon hum 
dte bniiaiqpt tem. Also 1 pmaaed dtem very teongly to oi»|W iumedtajf(% 
.hmo toatili ditoetiy with Kridiita Mmon and not merc^ dad wi|^ 
die leiaiChmed firm of John Lane.” 
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. . .Hie moie I think of it, the clearer I get in my own mmd that I 
must not take the intt&tive in any litigation. The very thought of it has 
upset me sufficiency, the actuality will be far worse, and Cie wrong kind 
of publicity that this will give me in India and England will be a torture. 
I would sooner lose money any day than lose my peace of mind. 

Owing to my unfortunate illness the power of attorney could not be 
sgned and wiiiiessed last week. I hope to send it this week. 

This letter has been written in bed. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


3S. To J. Barnos* 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1937 


Dear Barnes, 

Your letter® reached some months back. I did not answer it as you 
were travelling about and I thought that it would take you some time 
to reach England. 

I was glad to hear from you after a long interval. I have been having 
a very Imsy time and perhaps because I rather overdid it, I have spent 
Cie last few weeks in bed. I am recovering now. 

It is a little difficult to discuss vital and intricate questions in a letter. 
But I do agr ee with you that it is desirable for Indians to go to various 
centres of European culture other than those in England. We have 
got too much into the habit of looking at the world Cirough British 
apcctacles. But circumstances are against us and we have not got the 
capadty to make any such arrangement on a wide enough scale. Besides, 
the world is in a curious way and one does not know how long European 
culture itsdlf will last. 

I you are right m saying tiiat my outilook is largely cdoured Of 
Jhe British barkgtound of education, I suppose I caimot help it, though 

1. |.N. Ckwreapondence, N.M.M.L. ^ j* a u 

2. la his ietto: 30 DeoaaAw 1936, Maicw Baracs argued that Indi^ 

be T fidtami, tettn tWngs independcntty of England and jiidge unn^ tm 
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I tiy to see tbings strait When tiie world itsdf is so croolsed, it is 
not easy to have a stiai|^t view of anything. 

: With all good wishes to you and your wife. 


Yonis sinceidy, 
Jawahailal Ndira 


39. Nationalism and Socialism* 


I send my greetings and good wishes to the conference that is bang 
held in London on socialism in India.^ In a country unda alien domi- 
nation the first reaction and the primary ui^e is inevitably to be nation- 
alist. That has been so in India and even now nationalism is the donn- 
nant feeling in the country. But force of economic circumstances and 
the urgency of finding a solution for the problems that afiEect the masses, 
lead people to look more and more towards socialism, for natkmalism 
by itself offers no such solution. And so socialist thought has spread 
in India rapidly during these past few years and has coloured the whole 
nationalist movement 

As a socialist I bdieve that socialism alone will solve our problems or 
the problems of the world. But socialism is not just a collectirm of 
slogans. It requires careful Brought and working out in relatkm to our 
country. I hope Brat the conference m London will help in daiifyiag 
Bie issues so that all us may be able to Brink trrore clearly about Brent. 


1. Rattgoa^ 7 May im A.l.C.a Ffle No. P.D..7/1936.I8, 307, 

2. The oondSoKaoe was to be bdd oo 22-23 llifay 1937. / 
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40. To SaJlad ZahM^< 


Allahabad 
July 1, 1937 


My dear Banner 

Your letter* came last evening. I do not think there will be any diflt 
cnlty about the lawyer for your defence on the lOlh. Both Katju and 
ICapil Deva are perfectly willing to appear for you unless some impor- 
tant engagement prevents them. You are wrong in thinking that Kapil 
Deva was not keen on going. For the 29th he found it impossible to 
go because of a number of other engagements on that day. I saw 
Katju also a few days ago and he told me that he would gladly appear 
for you if he could manage it. He has not returned from Chapra yet 
and so I cannot get his final word for the 16th. But I am leaving a 
letter for him and by tomorrow or the day after he ought to be back 
and we shall know. If he can go. this matter is settled; if he caimot 
go then Kapil Deva certainly will go. I saw him last night and he pro- 
mised to do so in case Katju was not going. There is no point in Iwth 
going. Kapil Deva was rather worried at having created the impression 
in your mind that he did not want to go. He assured me that he was 
keen on appuearing for you. 

1 am going to Wardha today and at the earliest I shall come back 
on the 8th night, perhaps it may be the 9Ui. I hope to see you here 
tiien. 1 shall be in Allahabad only for a day or so as I shall leave on 
the 10th night for Sherwani’s constituency. 

I hope you ate none the worse after a few days in the lock-up. My 
own opinion is that it is a very desirable part in a person’s educatimi 
and far from minding it you should almost welcome it! But of course 
you should fight this c^se out fully on larger grounds of principle. I 
am glad to learn the iiature of the speech you delivered. That wBl 
make it a good test case. 


1. A.I.C.C. FBe rfo. 0-S7/1937, pp. 35-36, NM.M.L. 

2. Sa^ ZAheer was aowsted in Jane 1937 at Mussoorie for a speech ddUvered «t 
the tJnnao Usan oo afe re n ce. In his letter (rf 29 Jane 1937, he infonMd Jawal^- 
lal that he had been n^eased on bafl and ^lat ^ hearing in his case would 
phoe in Jnly 1937. 
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Will you assure your lather and mother on my b^aU that we shall 
gladly do all we can in the matter and, in any evenly not to worry? This 
is a part of die day's work. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndira 


41. To Ernst Tollor* 

Allahabad 
July 19, 1937 

My dear Toller, 

I was delighted to have your letter^ of March 30fh. But it to(dc a very 
long time to reach me. I am very glad to have good news of you and 
to find that your work and your lectures are having a fine rec^tion in 
America. Thank you for the press cuttings that you have sent me. 

I know nothing about S. B. Shastri who offers to translate your book 
in Marathi. I am enquiring about him. But in any event my own 
advice to you will be not to agree to the publication of any of your books 
in India unless you are paid some royalty. It is tme sales in India are 
very limited and you are not likdy to m^e much money. Still diere is 
no reason why an author should be exploited. As you seem to like the 
idea, it may be possible to arrange for the translation and publication 
of your book in one or two Indian languages. The principal and most 
widespread language here is Hindi or Hindustani. I am enquiring from 
a Hindi publisher if he would like to take this up. Mata^ is also a 
wdl4cnown language spoken in western and central India. I diall write 
to you or one of my colleagues will write as soon as we have more iufor* 
matioa from Hindi and Marathi publishes. 

Hiere are undoubtedly strong fasdst tendencies in India but 1h^ are 
not organised and they cannot easily mgmiise Ihemselves separatdy under 
jnesent crmditions. Indian fascism and British fasc^ most necessarity 
be in conflict because Indian fascism will be aggressivety nationalisric. 
But in our nationalist movement these fascist tendencies are inQte«rin|^ 

1. J.N. Ownspoadara, N.M.M.L. « 

ted dbserwri ffiat the Eiaqwati war ted omunenced imd ft 

oifty a matter cd time betee (he actual ho^tte 

m'" '■■■■■ .. .. . ' 
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evident. At the same Iji^e socialistic tendencies are also becoming more 
and more evident and they are better organised. The Nazis have carti' 
ed on for the last two or three years a consistent and deliberate propa- 
ganda in India directly as well as indirectly. They have not had very 
much success. 

My daughter is here with me now. She came to spend the summer 
with us and will be returning to Oxford in September. 

Is your wife with you? How long do you expect to remain in the 
States? Do send me your new plays when they come out. 

With all good wishes and affectionate regards, 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. To J. A. D. Naoroji' 


Allahabad 
August 30, 1937 


My dear Jal, 

Thank you for your letter^ containing your musings on the imperial race 
as well as your countrymen. Now that you are in London,* I h(^ you 
have had letter company than on board. That latest type of devdoped 
humanity, the smart relatively young managing director woman, has no 
doubt come to your aid. I do not personally fancy eyes of different 
colours, but no doubt it must be intriguing. 

Indu » sailing from Bombay on the P. & O. Viceroy of India on the 
11th September. Why P. & O.? Well, tihete was little to choose between 
John ]^n and Mussolini. But tire real consideration k an economic 
one. The P. & O. give 50% reduction on students, a large enough bait 
for most of us to swaUow. Indu will spend a few days in Paris end Is 
lii^y to reach Lmidon by the Ist October. She would like to med you 
tli«e. 1 do not know your exact address. But if you Idee you can get 
into tpoch with her through Agatoa Harrison, 2 Cranboume Omrt. 
Albert ^hige Road, London S.W. 11. 

1. J.N. O»iet^xi|ii«D0e, RMMt. 

2. to his letta d 31 Ju^r 1937, Nanoji stated that the disintt^ation of dw Bdtidi 
fhii^ure was far more bbvknis and die Bdtidi would give way if *^ve dejSttitsdy 
give some show of better moral stamina and tome real ptapose.-' 
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I have had a long complaint from an eminent scientist— it nins to 
thirteen foolscap typed pages— about the Tatas' scholarsh^ being given 
to foreigners. I was surprised to leam this. Why should Tatas give 
these sdbolarships to foreigners?’ 

Nan, as you have no doubt heard, has developed into an honourable 
minister.* It is a queer world. Anyway you happen to be in London, 
so have a good time not only widi managing directms but odiers, and 
do not be in a hurry to come back. This is a dull country. j 

Yours afitectidl^tdy, 
Jawaharlal Ndim 

3. Naoroji explained that there were two kinds of Tatai scholarships and in aeoord> 
ance with the trust's policy one set was to be distributed internationally without 
regard to the nationality of the recipient and the other was meant for Indians 
only. 

4. Shrimati Vijayalakshmi Pandit served as Minister for Local Self-GovemmenL 
U.P.. 1937-39. 


43. To Sushila Praaad' 


Allahabad 
August 31, 1937 


Dear Madam,’ 

I have yUur letter. I deal below with the questions you have put me. 

(a) It is a fact tiiat part of my daught^s education is takhig place 
in foreign countries. This is because in many ways dieie are greater 
&cilities for acquiring the kind of education I should like her to have. 
In some xvays education is superior and some tilings like foiei^ 
liiT^g iia gfis are more easily acquire in the countries where tiiese langti* 
ages fimuish. 

(b ) The cost of education alxoad is considerable though if need 
not be as much as Rs. 500A per month. About two-tiiirds q{ that sum 
mi^ mffioe. 

(cj It wcmld be perfectly justiiiabte the part of a public senwot 
or the public servant's wife to desire to give the best posstlde e^usatsGm 
to h>s ca ha d^ren. It is trae timt it wiB be diffici^t tot a salary of 

1. VAJ^A File No. G.5<KW)(2)/W?7, iip. 2434845, N.MAIX. 

2. : A ruAda&t ConU^. 
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Rs. ,500/- a montli undertake, under present conditions, tire educa- 
tion abroad of one’s children. 

It should be remembered however that tire facilities that a few public 
servants may have today because of their higher salaries do not extend 
to vast numbers of our countrymen. Most of these go completely witii- 
out education, some get a very second-rate education and a microscopic 
number have the chance to get good education. The problem must 
therefore be seen not from the point of view of the few fortunate <mes 
but of the vast numbers of the unfortunates. It is my conviction that 
given proper education we would find a first-rate material in our people, 
evai from among the poorest classes. That opportunity is lad^g to 
many. The state cannot and should not think in terms of favouring a 
few at the expense of the many. Individuals in our society today may 
be favourably placed in relation to others. That will continue so long 
as our social structure is not changed. But the state cannot ^ve 
through its action far greater facilities of advancement to a small group 
and none at all to others. 

The fixing of salaries at Rs. 500/- seems strange to many people who 
have been used to much larger salaries. But as a matter of fact tiris is 
the usual scale in most countries which are much ridier than India. 
It is true that by just lowering the salaries and keeping tire rest of the 
social structure intact a certain incongruity appears. The way out of 
the difficulty is to extend this principle to our social and economic life 
generally and not to reject an obviously good principle. ^ 

In regard to fraeign education, I should personally like a large num- 
ber of Indian boys and girls to go to foreign countries for their educa- 
tion. I should like tire state to pick out promising students f<x this put- 
pose and send them at state expense. Today most of the peqple who 
go do not make good at all. Tbey are a waste of tire nation’s resour- 
ces. If the state took proper charge of education and gave it free, as it 
should, and even sent out children abroad in large numbers, then there 
would be no such difficulty as you ^ve pointed out The difficulty is* 
one of the transitional stage. 

Yours »ncet<^, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 
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44. To Shyam Sundw Lai' 


Alkhabad 
September 6, 1937 


Dear Friend,* 

I have your long letter. I wish you would learn to write briefly. To a 
person who receives hundreds of letters it is a physical impossibility to 
read all of them much less to answer them. f 

I am sorry I cannot write a lengthy essay, in reply, discussing all \ the 
political and personal problems that you have touched upon. I aj^re- 
date your thinking about these matters. But have you realised that you 
may not have all the data before you and are thus not in full possession 
of the facts about any matter? 

There are two personal matters which I shall deal with and which it 
surprises me that a man of intelligence should refer to. One is my 
publication of my Autobiography in England. Books are published to 
be read and to gain an audience. For the particular point of view I 
wanted a world audience and the only possible way of getting it was to 
get it published in Europe. If I want an American audience I get the 
book published in America. If I want a French audirace 1 get it pub- 
lished in France. The publication of my book in England has done 
mrare for the Indian cause than the publication of any book at any time 
has done previously. 

As for my daughtd being educated in Europe, I should like as many 
competent young men and women to go to foreign countries for educa- 
tion as is possible. I should like the state to send drousands of Indians 
as other stotes do widi their nationals. 


Yours sincerety, 
Jawaharlal Ntfliru 


1. AI;d,C. Fife No. C-5/J937, p. 31, HMALL. 

2. (1915'1^7}; a studoit feato. Aifehtbad Umvenily, 193^ nendM, GpiigRW 
Socfelist Farty, waarked as chief press adviser to CJB. JPaal 

%56 ' ^ 
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45. To Bharat! SariMuil> 

€7 


AHahabad 
S^tember 30, 1937 


My dear Bhaiati, 

I have read your poem. Do I like it? I do not know. For as I read 
it, I began thinking of you and the verses became a far-away thing, 
vague and distant, and your voice seemed to come to me. Your chang- 
ing voice and your changing expressions. Little girl, little woman, some- 
times one, sometimes the other, very wise and sophisticated in the ways 
of the world, and yet so childlike, so hopeful. And then I wondered 
what life would bring to you of fulfilment, of disillusion, for each one 
of us has somediing of both. 

My mind wandered and I thought less of you as a particular indivi- 
dual, as Bharati, and more of an impersonal little woman, a represen- 
tative of her sex. Knowing little of the sex, and yet presuming to know 
something of human beings, that freakish accident of nature and art 
intrigues me, and I wonder often at my own ignorance. 

Do not ask me for criticisms of your poems. 1 am not competent at 
diis business. But I like many of your lines but others seem to me 
rather heavy. 

I am full of work as ever and always it haunts me and calls me. 
Almost I feel like making a bonfire of my mountains of papers. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.MX. 

45* To Cariot da C^a' 


Allahabad 
October 1, 1937 

Dear Fiieiid»* 

I have your letter of the 9tli September, 1 do not know modi dioot 
this question but I diould certainly like hicilities to be given to out 


1. Ai.aC. FOe Ha. P.L.-16/I937, p. 115, N.M.M.L. 

2. A Goaa testdent of BeraiM^. 
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fellow countrymen in Goa. My conception' of freedom of India incitt* 
des Goa. I am sending your letter on to the leader of the Congress 
Party in the assembly. 


Yours sincetdy, 
Jawabarlal Ndira 


47. To Bhulabhal Dosai^ 


\ 

AUal^bad 
October 1, 1937 


My dear Bhulabhai, 

I am forwarding to you a letter received from a Goan. I do not know 
what is happening in the assembly regarding Goans but 1 hope that our 
attitude will be one of friendship to the Goans and not to regard them 
as foreigners. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndim 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L.-16/1937, p. 117, N.M.M.L 


48. To Ernoat F. Palon' 


Allahabad 
November 11, 1937 


Dear Mr. Paton, 

I must apologue to fm tire delay in answering your kttet* and in ' 
thanking you fan the book you sent me. 1 am interckcd in the Ocfrmi 
group and I think it has b^ doing good work. Yet somehow the ap' 
pio«h seems to me incomplete because it is an individual apptoara 
uiuch does not seek to change the envkonment Individual bettnanent 
and die givh% of a new basis and a new quahty to life aieof otwnae hi^i^ 

l. lit. ^iimafoadm NJtlAIX. 

7. iie wane t» lewalioiM fh»n JUradOii cosmteadiag the work of tfau ttiDuftiilnaia. 
.meBt moveaient; knowB as die Okfonl CMap. . 
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important And yet^the determining effect of the environment conti- 
nues and submerges individuals. I feel therefore that the approach 
must be from both the sides, the individual as well as the social. The 
latter leads me to socialism. It is a curious thing that while there ate 
nmumerable highly cultured individuals today who hate war, yet the 
world marches to war and destruction. 

With all good wishes, 


Yours siiKetdy, 
’Jawahatlal Nehru 


49. On the Role of a Progressive Writer* 


In my opinion a writer should not be a mere utopian; for unless he has 
something fundamental in his mind, and his writing has connection with 
reality, with actual life, his work cannot prove enduring. There have 
been writers in different ages who wrote things utqpian which had no 
connection with life. For instance, there is a feeling that people should 
be provided with the opportunities and freedom to make tiiemsdves 
happy and good citizens, and therefore this question has also assumed 
some importance now as to why should the writers also not help in die 
attainment of that end. I think diat one main obstacle in the way of 
reaching our ideals has been that we do not want to reach them. A 
progressive writer should present his ideals in such a way that his woric 
would create among the people the aspirations and the desired fervour 
and enthusiasm to reach those ideals. 

Politicians often involve themselves in petty matters and consequently 
they carmot do much vthen faced with bigger problems. But the 
writers, however, do not generally allow themselves to be involved in 
petty thin^, and they can therefore put before the people die furahi- 
mental problems in their proper perspective. For instance^ the questim 
of findmg ways and means of bringing Urdu and Hindi tx^ether can be 
decided more satisfactorily through an academic discussicm than 
aSowing it to be delxitod by the pditidans who instead of solviug it 
tooceed in generating heat arul fedings distnnt only. Ibe 
ran a grtot deal m matter because they generally keep 
sdyes free matters. 

1. Speedi at a oonfoeoce rrf the Writers Assodation hdd ia AHahabad 

on 14 Novdeber 1937. FkeiB Tht Laadar, 18 1937. 
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I think a writer has to be an individualist but by being merely an indi- 
vidualist he cannot contribute to the progress of a nation. If, in his 
individualism, he ke^ himself isolated from the society, he may produce 
a work of art, but that work would have little effect on the people, and 
it would not have in it the force of a race or a nation. If a race 
or a nation is affected by his work, then he would become, in a way, a 
representative of that nation or race. In the past, there have been many 
writers who could be described as representatives of the world and the 
age in which they lived. I am not prepared to accept the theory that in a 
socialist or communist world, individualism would be suppressed, thmigh 
in the present-day world individualism is really being suppressed. When 
everyone is given an opportunity and liberty to think, read and write, 
then how can individualism be prevented from developing? It is, there- 
fore, a mistaken belief that individualism gets suppressed under a so- 
cialist or communist set-up. Everybody should have an opportunity to 
rise and that is possible when the basis of society is socialist or com- 
munist. Progressive writers should, therefore, show to the people the 
way to reach ideals. 

In the end, I want to request you to keep in your society fte writers 
only and not allow among yourselves politicians like me. Otherwise, 
the aeative and artistic side of your work would be affected. In Europe 
and America, there are societies of progressive writers and they have 
affected Europe and America to an immeasurable extent. For example, 
works of writers like Voltaire caused a great effect not only on die 
French Revolution, but on the whole world for about a hundred years. 
In Europe, artists have played a great role in the changes brought about 
in the world conditions. In India, there are very few such artists; one 
of them is Dr. Tagore, but there is a great need of writers like him. I 
wish to emphasize once again the need for having artists only as mem- 
bers of the society of progressive writers. 


Th« Probtenw of tho Kismt* 


Ihe biggest problmn of India today is that of the peasant and the 
zammdar: what should be the laws regarding liK land and who dKmhl 
be its owner? Whether the zamindars dioiild be the own&s hmd 

1. AOriK^bad, 19 VfomtSba 1917. Foreword to Khtmm fe* Sawd, a pM^ldet 
wrtneh by Z. A Abmad. Obiriiud «> Htndi. For JawsdualaFs InmManl to die 
pabbdied to 1916, see Setoetod Worlu, Vd, 7, fp, 646447. 

mU:‘: 
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and take work fnnn others and reap the benefit of their labour, or whether 
the kisans who_ thed^ves work on the land should be the owners 
the land, or the land should be ccmsidered as the property cd the entire 
society, that is, all the people? The solution of tfiis problem will have 
a tremendous effect on the life of the millions of our brothers and sisters. 
B^ore this major problem, all other problems of ours are minor. Our 
poverty is linked with this. Therefore we have to consider it thoroughly. 

Only to sympathise with the poor peasants is not good enough for us. 
We have to understand what their problem is and find its solution. 
These days there is fermentation in all the villages of India. The bur- 
dens of poverty and unemployment and laziness are oppressing our 
people. How can we eradicate diem? 

Often people say that the zamindari system should be abolished; and 
I too share that opinion. But whatever we do, first we have to under- 
stand the problem well. What is the zamindari system? When and 
how did it begin in India? How many people in our country know that 
the zamindari system was introduced by the British rale? It was not 
there before. 

This little book by Dr. Ahmad throws light on all these matters and 
whoever reads it will understand tiie real problems of India better. 
Therefore I am happy that this book has been translated into Hindi 
and I hope that it will find a large number of readers among tiie Hindi- 
knowing people. 


91. Lenin> 


Twenty years ago Lenin’s name suddenly came before the world. Smne 
peopk wondered what -new thing had happened in Russia and who was 
ffiis new man who dared do so. Most of the people thought that after 
some time he would weaken and his work too wcuild disa^iear. But 
he was not weakened and his work wKit on progressing. During th^ 
twenty years a lot of changes took place in the world and are stiH tddng 
phtOB befme our eyes. But now who is there who does not know Lenin 
and' bow his head before his nan^? Even those who were his enemfcs 
lecc^iiised his sop^iprity. And for the millions of the poor and an- 
hap{^ peo^ of the world he became a star which showed them flte 

? fswW Tenduffl!*' Pspers, ,i8 

IfindL Jswahwlat wrote fefa message prewmably fw »me Hindi joohd. 
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paft of freedom. He got a place in the hearts of tiie millions and he 
revived those withered hearts. Lenin was bom in Russia bnt he be- 
longs to the whole world and we also sedc our path in his l^t. It is 
meet and proper diat we remember this great man and muster our courage 
by his memory. 


52> To V. K. Krishna Monon’ 


Camp Waidha 
February 3, 1938 


My dear Krishna, 

We have been reading accounts of the national independence demon- 
stration organised by you in London. From all accounts this was very 
successful. I am sorry I could not keep my promise and send you a 
written speech for the occasion. ' 

I arrived here today for the Working Committee meeting. Subhas 
has also fust arrived but I have not had time to talk to him much. He 
told me however that you were far from well and generally worried as 
well as somewhat dqrressed. I am sorry to learn this. There is much 
drat depresses us in the present state of the world but after all it does 
not help one to become a victim of circumstances. 

I have myself seldom felt quite so slack mentally as I have berai doittg 
lately. My tour in the North West Frontier Province was cheering and 
I am glad I went. But the atmosphere in India is oppressive and I am 
looking forward eagerly to the end of the Congress session at Haripura. 
What ocactly I shall do after that I do not quite know. I should ISce 
to take a fortnight off completdy and go to an out-of-the-way place in 
the hiHs. If I do So I shall try to revise GUmpm of WoHd History. 

It is my intraitkm, if die fates are not too unkuid, to visit &irope next 
summer. Apart fam other reasons and my desire for a change^ whkh 
I cannot lu^ in India, I want to see you aid Indira. 

I woiMfor ff you raw an article in The Modem Review of Kovemher 
last called Raffifoapati” by Chanakya.* If you have not lead it 
tty to get hold cff it It mi^t amuse you tx irritate you according to 
your mood- Anyway it shouM amme you when I t^ you drat 1 wtote 

1, f.N. Correspondence, N.MJ4.L 
Z See pp. $20-323. 

m 
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Wv S evening after dinnw amused me oonsideia- 

tee Whprti#^ intelligent outsider might peAaps see 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Ndini 


5S. To John Maynard' 


Allahabad 
February 3, 1938 

Dear Sir John,* 

W Mt Hme back Raja Naienda Nath seat me youi monognmh on 
collect.^ fanning in the U^.S.R. I ham mad this with gr^ interest 
and profit. I thmk that we, in India, ought to be able to iiofit gready 
y the successes and failures of the Soviet experiment. Many of tiieir 
failures due to excessive speed in changing over the old land sys- 
tem. PwhajM! at a Mmewhat lesser tempo we might avoid some of these 
errors. Yet I feel that a fairly rapid change in our land system is due, 
esp^lly in the big zamindari areas. It is possible that the next stage 
might be form of peasant proprietorship. But -I am sure 

ftat this will not solve any problem. Only large-scale farms, coopera- 
ted or collected, will meet the present requirements of the situation. 
Ihat ^am will not touch the unemployment problem for which we 
must have indmtrial development as well as the development of social 
All this can only be done on, a planned and coordinated basfe. 
^der mmtii^ circumstances such planning on a laige scale is not possi- 
ble. And this is flie reason why the present ^tem, both political and 
eopnomic, is. collapsing. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawabailal Ndint 


, 1 * 

1 Haiert Majnuod (1865-1943); joined Indian Ovil Service, 18^; mm- 
^.executive council <d tihe Governor in flie Panjrf), 1921-26; auftor of Btmk 
la Fbec and Tkt Buuim Pmmt and otim 
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54. To N. R. Mallcanl> 


ASahabad 

10-2-B8 


My dear Malkani, 

Forgive me for the delay in thanking you for your letter and for die 
copy of your article. I have read your article with great interest. I 
liked your criticism.^ I am not so thin-skinned as to object tci it 

Yours ^cerely^ 
Jawaharlal Nehra 

1. N.R. Malkani . Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Malkani wrote, "the Autobiography is an autobiography only by accident It 
reads like a novel and is essentially political history of modem India in which 
Panditji happens to play an important part ... It is an autobiography with 
part reveal^ part concealed vanities of author’s life . . . whole chapters, almost 
divisions of his life, seem to be hidden from our view — he is so silent about 
his personal ambitions, reticent about his attitude to sex, so cautions about 'the 

mention of monetary affairs The book is not subjective, for I sadSy miss 

the biography of his soul. And Panditji does not even tell me diat he h^ had 
a friend. . . . The book is great but not profound. . . after reading the book I 
have a feeling tiiat Jawaharlal is like a political Yo{^ whose thought, word and 
deed are devoted to the fierce deity of Indian Independence.” 


55. To Bharofi Sarabhai* 


KhaH 

Match 10, 1938 


My dear Bhaiati, 

I was g^d to karu from Mridula that you and Leena might also be 
coming up ha:e. I could not quite make out on toe phrme when yon 
would he coming. Apparently it was going to be after Mridu. I arrived 
here today and I Idee toe place. The climate is deli^tfu]*-not as coM 
as I thought it would be. It is quiet and an i<teal place tor me to .reri 
and be a^t. under the pine bees. 

1 toink toh place ought to do a deal of good to Mritoi and to aH cd 
you. There was sonm tab: of your staying in Ahnoa. I h; will 

1. J.N. CQfMffendcnce, NAf.MX. 
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be far better for you *1} to stay at Khali itself. At any rate you should 
all come up here and spend some time at Khali. Later, if and when 
you like, you can move to Almora. It is always possible to get furnished 
houses there. But if you take my advice you will stay at Khali and 
have a taste of healthy simple life in pleasant surroundings. Ranjit's 
home will be lying empty most of the time and you can all thus easily 
stay here. Mridu, I take it, will reach here in five or six days’ time. 
You and Leena should follow soon after and at any rate before I go 
bade, or otherwise Mridu will be left alone when Ranjit and I go down. 
She won’t be alone exactly as there are a number of people in the estate, 
but the house will be otherwise empty. 

Remember that this is not a fashionable or civilized place. So don't 
bring finery or other unnecessary articles. The thing to do here is to 
walk, take sun-baths, etc. One can go for good excursions. It will be 
worthwhile for you all to go for a big excursion to the Pindari glacier 
which is five or six days’ easy march from here. 

When you come you might bring a cook with you. You can get a 
cook here of course but your own man will suit you better. Don’t bring 
many servants. One personal servant is quite enough. There are plenty of 
people about here and if necessary you can engage local people for odd 
jobs. 

When coming you had better come to us here and we shall fix up a 
car from Kathgodam. Your luggage can come by lorry. Don’t waste 
time at Kathgodam but start as soon as you can as the journey is a long 
one. En route at Ranilchet you can have your midday meal. We can 
easily fix that up with some friends. At Almora some people will also 
meet you but you need not stay there. The car will bring you to within 
2*1/2 miles of BQrali Hill, ponies will meet you there (at Dina Pani) 
and you can ride up. The cars available here are not extra good. How- 
ever they move. Better give good notice for the car to be reserved. I 
expect I shall be here till the 23rd or 24th. 

Love, 

Yours, 

lawahatlal 
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M. To P. V. Gadgll* 


KhaU 
Maidi 11, 1958 


Dear Gadgil, 

Your letter of 21st.‘ I cannot conceive of indepeidence without demo- 
cracy in India. The two hang together. Therefore we have state^ that 
we want the democratic state in India. The question of exprq)rBtion 
may or may not arise. The proper way to put it is full respoiWble 
government in the states and a new land system which ultimately must 
involve the ending of landlordism. How landlordism will end will de- 
pend a great deal .on the circumstances existing at die time. Many 
expediencies have been adopted in the democratic countries in the West. 
Some of these involve partial compensation, some inflation so as to 
reduce the burden of debt on the state. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. Ffle No. G-5 (Pt. III)/1938, p. 445, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter, Gadgil had asked whether national demoaacy should be achieved 
atong with independence or should follow it 


57. To Bhaoavan Das' 


KhaU 

Mardi 12, 19% 


My dear Babu Bhs^van Dasji, 

I have omne here for a change and I am now oideavouxing to reply to 
smne of my accumulated correspondence. Among dtese is your letter dr 
hfotdi 1st.* During my absence most ot my letters were dealt with by 
^ A.LC.C. ofEce. I find I have not got the cutting you sent me or 
the pamphld. On my return I shall try to find where these ate. 

When I say, as I have said previously, that all is not right with Russia, 
this refers tp lecent devde^ments in t^ poUtical field. It does not refer 

1. A4.C.C. File No; &5 (Pt. IH)/1938, p. J73, NMJdJ* 

.2. Reiensog to fawabarhirs on Soviet devdopomt^ Bbagavan Oas luggeMedl 
^ dl^ld adtieite muerfad wiftoiit giving pp her sj^itoia! hedttage. 

m [: 
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to the general econc^ic policy of the country. I thinlc that on the 
economic plane Russia* has succeeded remarkably and I bel^e that a 
similar economic policy will have to be applied to India as also to toe 
rest of toe world. This policy must be based on production for consump- 
tion and not for profits and on a tremendous reduction of private own- 
ership. That is to say, I believe in the objective of modem scientific 
sodalism for India. I do not wholly accept the methods adopted in 
Russia and I think that these methods must fit in not only with present 
conditions in India but also with what might be called the genius 
India. Thus it may be that while we may have difEerent transitional 
periods, the objectives may be toe same. 

I agree with you that in considering political and economic problems 
we have also to consider a certain spiritual background and approach. 
I use the word ‘spiritual’ in a non-religious sense. 

Briefly put. this is my general outlook. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


5S. To John Gunther' 


Khali 

Mardi 16, 1938 


Dear Guntocr,® 

It has suddaily struck me that unless I send you answm to your ques- 
tions from here, when I have some little leisure, I might find it ve^ 
hard to do so. Even in this remote spot news has trickled in of Hitlers 
coup® in Austria and my mind feels agitated. All toe peace and quiet 
of this place have given place to tension. I do not know what toe 
future will bring, but whatever it is, it will not be peace and quiet I 
doubt if you vrill have much use for toe note I am sending you but I 
want to keep my promise. And so here it goes. It will reach New 

1. J.N. Oomspondaice, N.MAI.L 

2 (1901-1970); American journalist and writer; audior of many well-Known boeto 
’ Indde (1936), Indde Am (1939), Inride Latin AmariW 

(1941), Biddle of MacArtkur (1951), Inride Afriat (1955), Inride Btiaria Today 
(1958), and Inride Soutft America (1966). 

3, The Narii invaded Austria on 11 Man* 193$, and the muOiluit or mrion af 
Amitria with Gaaaay was prpdaimed. 
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York IcHig before you do and will wait for you tbeie. A copy is being 
sent to Hong Kong by air but it is sure to miss you there. 

All good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


NOTE 

Being an attempt, not altogether successful, to answer the questions\put 
to me. 

1. What books do I read? During the last two years I have had 
little time to read books. But I get a &ir number of new and old bodks 
and dip into them from time to time. One of my grouses witii my 
present mode of existence is that I do not get the chance to read as 
much as I want to. My interests in books are fairly catholic. Inevita' 
bly I want to read political books and those dealing with present-day 
problems. My early education has given me a taste for science and I 
try to keep in some kind of vague touch with scientific developments. 
History interests me and so does travel, especially old books of travel or 
modem books dealing with out-of-the-way places— deserts, polar regions, 
jungles. I read very little fiction, except for a few well-known autbors. 
Poetry has always attracted me and I go to it sometimes for relaxation. 
I do not feel much at home with some of the modem poets. 

I am writing this note in Khali in die Kumaun hills. It might interest 
you to know what books I have brought with me for my brief stay here. 
They arc: 

Aldous Huxley: Ends and Means 
Bertrand Russell: Which Way to Peace? 
fohn Dewey: The Quest for Oertdnty 
Edward Thompson: Life of Lord Medcdfe 
H. Levy: PhUosophy for a Modem Man 
J.R. Firth; The Tongues of Men (a book on fbe devedopment and 
use of language) and a number of pamphlets, dc. 

2. Amoi^ die English and American periodicals I have subscribed 
to regnknly for many years are: 

The New ^tdesman 

’^he Mamhater Guardian We^y 

Time and T^de 
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The New York N^on 
The New Republic 
The Living Age 

Other periodicals come and go. 1 used to get The Times Literary 
Supplement and sometimes the Literary Digest, etc., but they have drop- 
ped oS for lack of time to read them. I should like to get the Labour 
Monthly of London as well as some other leftist periodicals but they are 
not allowed entry in India. I get the Tribune of London. Also 
Vendredi of Paris and L'Europe. 

A number of foreign periodicals come to our office and I see them 
occasionally. 

3. I have had no time for many years for any other distractions apart 
from reading and sometimes writing. As a boy I collected postage 
stamps. I love winter sports but have no chance in India. I used to 
be fond of riding, and enjoy a swim. 

4. I suppose my father and Gandhiji have been the chief personal 
influences in my life. But outside influences do not carry me away. 
There is a tendency to resist being influenced. Still they work away 
slowly and unconsciously. My wife influenced me considerably in many 
ways, though unobtrusively. 

The reading of Karl Marx and Lenin had a powerful effect on me. 
That effect was partly concerned with the content of what I read. But 
even more so with the manner of treatment of the subject I was tired 
of the mystical and metaphysical approach to life’s problems, and the 
clear, scientific, analytical and unadorned method of treatment and ap- 
proach appealed to me tremendously. It seemed to resolve many of 
my doubts and made me understand past history and current events 
better. 

Some years previously I was influenced in ffie same way by reading 
Bertrand Russell’s bools. 1 like ffiem very much even now but I began 
to have a feeling of ineffectiveness about them. I appreciated greatly 
also some of Neibohr’s books. 

When I read Spengler I disliked him. And yet I found a certain 
fascination in his enormous survey of human activity. 

5. I am afraid 1 cannot give any names of my intimate hiends. I 
have a fairly large cirde of friends, which includes people in Eng^trd, 
France and America. But when it comes to real intimaqr die citc^ 
narrows down tremendously. 
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6. I do not quite know what I am. I am certainly a socialist in tiie 
sense that 1 believe in the socialist theory and metiiod of approach. I 
am not a communist chiefly because I resist the communist tendency 
to treat communism as holy doctrine and I do not like being told what 
to think and what to do. I suppose I am too much of an individualist. 
But my general approach is largely Marxist, though not in a technical 
sense. For instance I am not frightfully excited about the theory about 
surplus values. I am not a good enough economist to have a d^nite 
opinion about the fine points of communist economic doctrine, a feel 
also that there is too much violence associated with the communist 
method and this produces untoward results, as in Russia in recent years. 
The ends cannot be separated from the means. I realise, of course, 
that there is quite as much, if not more, violence outside communism, 
and that the whole of our sodal structure is based on it. I am not pre* 
pared to say that violence must be ruled out but I should like to lessen 
it as far as possible, and any method which increases it encourages a 
wrong tendency. 

7. My health has been and is good. In prison I had a toudi of 
pleurisy twice and this distressed and troubled me for some months.* 
But 1 got over it. I suppose there is some remains of it hanging about 
but my general good health keeps it down. 

8. I have had seven terms in prison. Total period of sentences: ten 

and a half years— longest sentence: Vh years plus fine. Other sentences 
varying from 6 months to 2 years, sometimes with brief periods outside. 
Total period actually spent in prison: years. This added to jail 

remissions for good conduct amounts to nearly 7 years. Longest period 
at a time: a little under two years. On several occasions I was dis- 
diarged before time. One sentence of 2Vi years (in Nabha— an 
Indian state under a British administrator) was suspended right at the 
beginning. I suppose it is still suspended. 

9. What do I like most? Difficult to say. I like mountains and 
^aciers very much, and running water in ttic hiQs. Yes, I like lettuce 

and good conversation and animals and flowers, and swimmmg 
and riding. Perhaps one likes most the things one is derived <rf. I 
had an intense feeling of enjoyment emee in ^cison. This was in the 
hot weather when die temperature was about 116®F, and for a long 
tinM» past I had not had a cold diiiik. My wife sent me a thermos flask 
filled widi iced sherhrt and I did enjoy that 


$. See Sd$tMd Werla, Vol. 5, p. 401. 
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I do not think I care at all for a fight as such. And yet intense activity 
in the midst of con^et does give me a sense of inner satisfiiction. I feel 
rather at home then. 

10. What do I dislike most? I am not strong in my hates. They 
may be intense enough for a moment but they pass. I do not like bate 
and centipedes. I feel angry when I see cruelty to human beings or 
animals. I suppose I am rather soft that way. But what I dislike most, 

I think, is the person who in the name of God, trath, and the public 
good is always feathering his own nest. I suppose that would be a fair 
definition of some politicians at least. 

About six months ago I wrote an article* about myself. This appear- 
ed in the November number of The Modem Review of Calcutta. The 
article was called “The Rashtrapati” and was anonymous. “Rashtrapati” 
means chief of the state. The tide is used for the President of the 
Congress. At that time there was some talk of my being reflected 
President for another year. I was entirely opposed to this and had 
decided not to stand. It stmck me one day to play a litUe trick. The 
idea amused me and so I wrote an article about myself and sent it by 
a devious route to the editor of The Modem Review, who did not dis- 
cover who the author was. 

In this article I considered judiciously my virtues and gave praise for 
diem in full measure. But then I went on to say that these very virtues, 
if misdirected, might bring trouble. It was hinted that in spite of my 
talk of democracy and socialism, I was the kind of per^ who mi{^t 
fancy himself as a Caesar. 1 was not a fascist, it was admitted, and yet 
I had most of the qualities which might drive me to dictatorship in 
these times of crisis and change. We had to be on our guard against this 
and so ultimately the argument went on to say that my conceit should 
not be encouraged — ^it was already colossal— and I must, on no account, 
be elected President of the Congress a fourdi time. 

1 wrote this mainly to watdi and enjoy the reactions on others. I aui 
ahaid there was a trace of malice in it. I did enjoy these reactions, but 
soon aftor I could not keep the secret and told some of my friends. 

If I can find tiiis article and I remember to do so, I shall send a capf, 
to ymr on my return to AQafaabad. 


d. See fifk $2Q-523. 
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S9. To Durflabal Jog* 

Khali 
March 22 , 1938 

Dear Durgabai Jog,* 

Your letter has reached me here.® I am sorry you did not make an 
attempt to meet me at Haripura. Certainly you can see me in Bombay 
when I go there next. | 

It is a little difEcult for me to suggest a special programme forl^u. 
There are really so many activities which can be undertaken. I mink 
women should take the fullest part in political work. That will give 
them a greater status in India than any other thing else. But apart ^m 
this, women should also work for the removal of all disabilities from 
which their sex suffers. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-S (Ft. II)/1938, p. 213, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1899); joined ci\il disobedience movement, 1930, and was imprisoned 
many times. 

3. She sought Jawaharlal’s advice about the work which women could take up 
in addition to social service and spinning. 


M. To Riaz Mohamad* 


Khali 
Match 22, 1938 


Dear Mr. Riaz Mohzmad,* 

Your letter of the 14th has reached me here. 1 should be very g^d to 
help you to find suitable work in the national cause. But the sugges* 
tioo that ycHi make that I should make you my secretary is difficult tor 
me to adopt My metood of work is sudi that I have to keqp the fewest 
possible posons near me. Othenvise my work sufids. It is luA my 
intention to have any more assistants wiffi me than I have at present. 
I have numeroia requests of toe kind that you have made, boto feoan 


1. AJ.aC. Pile No, C-S fPfc n)/l938, p. 219, N.MM.L, 

2. A ndhi^ at A^scr. 
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Muslims and Hindus and Paisis and others. But I cannot change, my 
habits and method of Wrk. 

R^rding your future work, perhaps you can communicate with Dr. 
Ashiaf of the A.I.C.C. office and see if he has any suggestion to make. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


61. Escape* 


The Haripura Congress was over. The wonder city of bamboo that had 
risen on the banks of the Tapti was looking deserted. Only a day or 
two before, its streets had been full of an animated jostling crowd, grave 
and gay, talking, discussing, laughing, and feeling that they were taking 
part in the shaping of India’s destiny. But those scores of thousands 
had suddenly departed for their distant homes and a sense of emptiness 
hung in the still air. Even the duststorm had abated. Having a little 
leisure for the first time since I came, I wandered by the Tapti bank 
and, in tire darkness of the approaching night, went up to the edge of 
the flowing water. I felt a little sad when I thought that this magni- 
ficat city and camp, that had risen over the fields and 'waste lands, 
would vanish soon, leaving hardly a trace behind. Only the memory 
would endure. 

But the sadness passed, and the desire that I had long nutsed, die 
wish to go away to some far-off place, became strong and possessed me. 
It was not physical tiredness, but a weariness of the mind which hui^er- 
ed for change and refreshment. Political life was an exhausting business 
and I had had enough of it for a while. Long habit and routine held me 
f^ but distaste for this daily round grew, and while I answered ques- 
tions and- ^xdce as amuibly as I could to comrades and friends, my mind 
was t^s^hete. It was wandering over the mountains of the north with 
th^ deep valleys and snowy peaks, and precipices and goitle slopes 
covered by pine-trees and deodars. It panted for escape fr^ the trou- 
ble and problems that enoompa^d us, for peace and quiet and fibe 
gentle ^ of the wind, 

1 . ABahabad, 7 April 19^, Tht Mpdetn iWnew, May 1938. Reptmtod w Tfti 
4 iadb, 1941). iw- 2^^ 
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At last I was going to have my way, to pander to my secret and kmg- 
cherished desire. How could I trouble myself with ministries coming 
or going, or the mdting>pot of international affairs, when the door of 
escape lay <^pen before me? 

' I hastened nordi to my city of Allahabad and found to my dismay 
that some trouble was brewing. I grew irritated and angry with myself. 
Was I going to be thwarted and prevented from going to the moun* 
tains because fools and bigots wanted to create communal trdiible? I 
reasoned with myself and said that nothing much could happen, the 
situation would improve and there were plenty of sensible people about. 
So I argued with and deluded myself, possessed by the desire to go away 
and escape. Like a coward I crept away when my work lay in 
Allahabad. 

But soon I had forgotten Allahabad and its troubles and evai the 
problems of India receded into some comer of my brain. The intoxica' 
tion of the mountain air filled me as we climbed up the winding road to 
Almora in the Kumaun hills. From Almora we went further up to 
Khali, riding on sturdy hill ponies for the last part of our journey, 

I was in Khali where I had longed to go for the past two years, and 
it was pleasant to be there.^ The sun was setting and there was a glow 
on the hill-sides and a hush in the valleys. My eyes searched for Nanda 
Devi and her companion peaks of the snowy range, but they were hid- 
den by light clouds. 

Day succeeded day and I drank deep of the mountain air and took 
my fill of the sight of the snows and the valleys. How beautiful and 
full of peace they were, and tire world’s ills seemed far away and un- 
real. Towards the west and the south-east deep valleys, two or duee 
thoimnd feet below us, curved away into the distance. Towards die 
north towered Nanda Devi and her white-clad companions. F^ce pre- 
dpices^ almost strai^t cut, sometimes led to the dqiths below, but 
more rrften the curves of the hill-sides were soft and rounded, like a 
woman’s breast. Or they would be cut up in terraces where green fields 
witnessed to the mdustry of man. 

ha the early nKHning I lay bare-bod^ in the (pen and die gende- 
eyed son of die moimtains to<dr me into his wrum etoluace. The ooM 
W^ fipom die snows made me ditver a litde, tmt die sun wmild cope 
to my rescue and fill me widi warmth 3nd wdlbetog. 

Sometimes I would He undar the pine-trees and ^Pn to the voloe of 
wcmderii^ wind, whipc^g many strain diings into my Pts, pd 

Z. at Khidi (Ahnora) horn to h/kvk to to llsteii tolSi 
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lulling iny senses, and cooling fee fever in my brain. Finding me un- 
guarded and open to attack, it would cunningly point out fee folly 
men s ways in fee world below, their unceasing strife, their passions and 
hal^, their bigotry in the name of religion, fee conuption of their 
politics, the degradation of their ideals. Was it worthwhile going bark 
to them and wasting one’s life’s effort in dealings wife them? Here 
there was peace and quiet and well-being, and for companions we had 
the snows and fee mountains and fee hill-sides covered wife a multitude 
and a variety of trees and flowers, and fee singing of birds. So whis- 
pered fee wind, softly and cunningly, and in the enchantment of fee 
spring day I allowed her to whisper. 

It was early spring still in the mountains, though down below sum- 
mer was already peeping in. On fee hill-sides the rhododendron flow- 
ers made bright red patches which could be seen from afar. The fruit 
trees were full of bloom, and millions of tiny leaves were on the point 
of coming out to cover wife their fresh and tender and green b^uty 
fee nakedness of many of the trees. 

Four miles from Khali, fifteen hundred feet higher up, lay Binsar. We 
went there and saw a sight which we can never forget. Stretched out 
in front of us was a six-hundred-mile stretch of fee Himalayan snowy 
range, from fee mountains of Tibet to those of Nepal, and in fee cen- 
tre towaed Nanda Devi. There was Badrinafe and Kedamath and 
many another famous place in feat wide expanse, and just across them 
lay Kailas and Manasarovar. What a magnificent sight that was, and 
I gazed at it spell-bound, awe-stricken wife fee majesty 'of it. And I 
grew a little angry wife myself when I thought feat I had missed this 
overwhelming beauty, in a comer of my own province, all these long 
years, though I had wandered all over India and visited many distant 
countries. How many people in India had seen it or even heard Of it? 
How many of fee tens of thousands who visit annually fee cheap and 
tawdry hill stations in search of jazz and bridge? 

So fee days passed and cmitentment grew in my mind, but also a fear 
feat my brief holiday would soon end. Sometimes a huge bundle (ff 
letters and newspapers would come and I viewed them wife distaste. 
The post office was ten mil« away and I was half iiidined to let my 
nrail rest feere^ but old habit was too strong and the possffiility rff 
^ a kfear fnmi some dear one far away made me open fee dow to 
these unwelimme intrude from outside. 

feere came a rude feock. Hitler was mardiing into 
and I heard fee homip of barbarian feet over fee pleasant gaid«|S bf 
Vienna. Was feis jKdbde to feat wwld catastrqffee whkh had 
hung over us fer so h^ Was this war? I Khah and fee snows 
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and the mountains and my body became taut and my mind tense. What 
was I doing here, in a remote comet of the mountains, when the world 
was on the brink and evil triumphed and had to be countered and cheo 
ked? Yet what could I do? 

Another shock came— communal riots in Allahabad, many heads bro* 
ken and 9 few persons killed. A few men dead or alive did not matter 
much, but what was this disgusting madness and folly that degraded our 
people from time to time? ^ 

lliere was no peace for me then even in Khali, no escape. Ho|w could 
I escape from the thoughts that tormented my mind, how could I mn 
away from my trembling heart? I realised that we had to face theyorld’s 
passions and endure tiie world’s anguish, dreaming sometimes, it may 
be, of the world’s deliverance. Was this dream just a phantasy of the 
dreamer’s mind or was it something more? Will it ever take shape? 

For a few days more I stayed on in Khali, but a vague disquiet filled 
my mind. Slowly a measure of peace returned to me as 1 gazed at those 
white mountains, calm and inscrutable and untouched by human folly. 
They would remain there whatever man did, and even if the present 
generation committed suicide or went into oblivion by some slower process, 
the spring would still come to the hill-sides, and the wind will rustle 
diFOugh the pine-trees, and the birds will sing. 

But meanwhile there was no escape, whatever of good or ill the future 
might hold. There was no escape except to some extent in action. No 
Khali could smother the mind or drug the heart into forgetfulness. And 
so to Khali I bade good-bye, sixteen days after I had come there, and 
wistfully I took my last long look at tiie white peaks of the north and 
imprinted their noble outline on the canvas of my mind. 


•2. Prison Days’ 


For many months I have had the manuscript of these poems with me, 
a constant reminder to me of my promise to write a few liites as , a 
foreword. And yet I have found it strangdiy difficult to write this foto' 
word, alriiough 1 have done a great deal writing on all mannier cri 
$ubj«^ during tori period. I am no judge or critic of poetry and So 1 

I. Jawafawla] wrote tins foreword in April 1958 to a hook Pri$on Daf$ <tnd 
Foam by SJI. ViUjyayao, pnblisiied ro Sqrtiemba 1^6. 
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hentated, but I love pj^etiy and some of these little poems have a{qpeal- 
ed to me greatly. Th^ have stuck in my mind and brought back to 
me memories of prison days and that strange and haunted wmld where 
men, whom society had branded as criminals and cast out of its pal^ 
lived their narrow circumscribed lives. Tha:e were men there who had 
been involved in a killing, men known as dacoits and thieves; but all of 
us were bound together in that sorrow-laden world of prison, between 
us there existed a kinship of spirit. In the lonely chambers which 
were our cells we walked up and down, five measured paces this way, 
and five measured paces back, and communed with sorrow. We found 
friendship and companionship and refuge in thought and on the magic 
carpet of fantasy we fled away from our surroundings. We lived double 
lives — ^the life of the prison, ordered and circumscribed, bolted and bar- 
red, and the free life of the spirit, with its dreams and visions, hopes 
and desires. 

Something of that dreaming comes out in these poems, sometoing 
of that yearning when the arms stretched out in search for what was not 
and clutched at empty space. Something also of the peace and content- 
ment that we managed to extract even in our loneliness in that house 
of sonow. There was always a tomorrow to hope for, a tomorrow 
which might bring deliverance. 

And so I commend these poems and perhaps they might move others 
as they have moved me. 


03. To Krishna Huthoasing’ 


Srinagar (Garhwal) 

5 . 5.38 


Betty darling, 

I sent you a tele^m from Ludmow asking you to reserve a berth 
me in a cabin where I would have no companion. I do not like the 
idea of having someone sharing my cabini I can put up with most dfe- 
comforts but privacy is smnething I treasure. 

We have Ijad three days of the Garhwal tour and we have enjoyed 
th«n.* have been unusual. First flie aeroplane trip from Hard- 
war to Qadrtoato and Kedamath and bade to Hardwar. Tlren the same 

1. N«fcni’« LeUm io H» . Snar, (Lo^n, 1963), pp. 58-59. 

2. See the succeeding item* 
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day by car 58 mOes to Devapiayag followii^ the Ganga in its o^per 
readies. At Devaprayag die Ganga splits up into tbe Bbagiiatlii, which 
comes from Gangotri, and the Akknanda, which has its sources in the 
glaciers of Badrinadi and Kedamatti. The two join at Devapiayag and 
there we spent diK n^ht. The next morning we took to horses and rode 
about 20 miles to Srinagar (Garhwal) following the Alaknanda all 
the way. < 

The air journey was good though bumpy. Nan did not exadtly enjoy 
it as she was violently sick most of the way. But it was a adightful 
sight to see the Ganga in its youthful exuberant stage winding and 
gurgling dirough the valleys. We approached the snows and \hovered 
over Badrinath and Kedamath and saw the snowy peaks looihing in 
front. Badrinath was particularly grand. 

We have been here since yesterday noon. Srinagar is situated in a 
broad and pleasant valley with die Alaknanda running through it. It 
is a small unpretoitious litde town, though in olden times it was the 
capital of the Gariiwali kingdom. Now it is cut off almost from the 
rest of the world by the lade of even a carriage road. Such a site in 
Europe would be jumped upon and a beautiful town would grow up 
with villas all over the hdl-sides and a brightiy-lit dty. 

We have had several functions. This evening there was to be a con* 
ference but heavy rain came down just as 1 started speaking. The awn- 
ing had previously blown away. We earned on in spite of the rain and 
I held forth for about 45 minutes. There was a la^e crowd of women 
present and they stood the rain bravely getting quite soaked. 

Tomorrow noon we go to Pauri, a hill station about 8 miles away. 
We spend the night there and then go back to Devaprayag and Hard- 
war. Thus ends our Garhwal trip. After two days in AD^bad, I shall 
go to Bombay. But on the way I shall spend ^If a day at Kaieli in 
die CP. I e]q>ect to reach Bombay on the 12th morning by mail. Raja 
w31 probably reach there on the 11th evening. He intends leaving 
Allahabad with me on the 10th evening by aipxess but he will not stop 
at Kaielt. 

Love, 


Your bving broliier, 
|awidi« 
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84. A Visit to 6wrhi|if«l> 


My sister Vijayalakshmi and I have just spent five days in Garhwal 
During these many years I have travelled a good deal in India and I 
have visited every district of the United Provinces, often more than once. 
But Garhwal remained unvisited except for a few hours given to 
Dugadda a year and a half ago. I was eager to fill this gap and, as 
alwa)^, the mountains attracted me. But the lack of communications 
necessitated a longer period and so I hesitated. But the insistence of 
friends in Garhwal and the consciousness of my own failure in the past 
induced me at last to repair this omission and to find a few days for 
these mountain valleys. I was happy to have as companions Vijaya- 
lakshmi and Raja Hutheesing as well as comrades from Garhwal. 

It was a delightful visit, though a strenuous one, and we have return- 
ed somewhat stifiF of body but with our minds full of pleasant memo- 
ries. We visited Gochar, Devaprayag, Srinagar and Pauri and many 
villages on the way. Our journeying was done by aeroplane, by car, on 
horseback and on foot, riding being the principal means adopted owing 
to the lack of cart roads. The aeroplane took us all the way to Badri- 
nath and Kedamath and we had a near view of the snowy peaks which 
drnninate these ancient places of pilgrimage. We could not land there 
and had to come back some way to Gochar where we landed. A great 
welcome awaited us there from Ae mountain folk and then we returned 
having completed by air within five hours a journey that takes as many 
weds on fbdu From the air we sawi Garhwal spread out below us with 
its bate mountains and its numerous valleys wi& rivets winding through 
them. We were in the land of birth of the Ganga and this noble river, 
whkh we had known and loved so well in its rich and stately maturity, 
appeared before us now in its eager and joyful youth and its bubbling 
aqd gurgling childhood. 

Havii^ done with the air journey we took to the toad and followed 
the Ganga from Ridiikesh to Devaptay:^ where the Bha^rathi meets 
tim Abknanda and jmning tr^ether drop their own particular names 
and become the*Ganga, tiie river that has held India’s heart captive for 
w many thousands of years. Peidied up m predpicrs between the two 
nvois and acmm toem, tits tiie little town of Devaprayag, hmking down 
pa the swiltiy-Bowii^ cammits as they rudr through i^-hewn gcnges 
to meet and inteamhq^le in a tutarm ombrace. 
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We teadied Srinagar, situated in a broad and pleasant valley. Hw 
Alaknanda flowed swiftly by it, carrying timber from its upper teaches. 
The town was a ^all one, fallen greatly from its old estate when it 
was the capital of the Garhwali kingdom. Here we stayed for two days 
and took part in the conference that was being held there and met many 
old comrades.^ We then proceeded to Pauri on the hill-top whidj gazes 
at the magnificent range of the northern snows. Badrinath and Kedar- 
nath, the Chaukhamba and Trishul and even Nanda Devi. ; All along 
the route we were met by the people from the villages, men and women 
and children, and warm-hearted affection came to greet us.\ 

A busy programme in Pauri and a night there, and then a| long and 
weary ride by a little frequented and badly kept route to D^aprayag, 
with halts and meetings on the way. From Devaprayag to Hardwar and 
back to railway train. 

The abiding impression of Garhwal was one of isolation and poverty. 
It was extraordinary how near we were to the rest of the world and yet 
how cut off from it. Twenty miles represented now a hard day's jour- 
neying, as it must have been a thousand years ago or more. During 
these ages that had gone by there had hardly been any improvement in 
ccnnmunications and journeys were on foot or rarely on hoisebach. Only 
the telegraph wire spoke to us of science and the modem world. The 
lack of cart roads throughout this wide-flung district is astonishing and 
for half a century there has been an insistent demand, ever growing 
louder, for a good road. We had heard of this before but we had not 
realized the passion behind it. Everywhere all sorts of people demmd- 
ed and begged and shouted for a road. Everything else was secondary 
to them and Swaraj itself took the semblancx; of a road leading from 
riie heart of the mountains to- the plains below. They told us that it 
was a matter of life and death for them. 'Give us a road (A we die', 
riiey pleaded. 

Why has this road-making been delayed so long in Gaihwal? It was 
ea^ensive, ct course, but equally expensive roads have been made all over 
India in mountainous regions. During riie period of the Wculd War 
the pec^le of Garhwal were soothed by promises of a railway ai^ a sur- 
vey at a cost dF many lakhs of rupees was actually madb. But neitlin 
the raflway nor a road materialised. If thore had been a regiment Ita* 
titmed in Garhwal or any considerable Brithh officii pi^nlathm, a road 
would have appeared socm oiov^h. But officials do not look with favour 
on a sojourn in Garhwal aud consider it as a kind of exSe. Even snspeo* 
tions 1^ high offidals seldom take place them. Still the mad woi;^ 

1 . lawiharbd atfmdted ihe district {wHtictil couftrence at iStin«|nr oa $$ hliiy 19^. 
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como if l^eie had not been S(nne definite objection to it on Ihe part of 
the British Govemmefilr' I imagine this objection was based bn tiie 
desire on the part of the government to keep Garhwal isolated and im- 
mune from political influences, as it was one of their chief recraiting 
areas. Garhwal regiments are well known, but I was surprised to 
diat toousands of people from the district served in the armed police in 
Bengal. They are terribly poor and the land cannot sustain them in its 
present condition; they have hardly any industries, and so inevitably th^ 
seek employment elsewhere. 

We met large numbers of school children and I liked to ask them 
many questions. I found that over ninety per cent of them had never 
seen a railway train, or a motor car, or even a carriage. But they had 
seen an aeroplane flying over them; only some days before we had our- 
selves flown across. 

Garhwal must have a road and that soon. It will never progress with- 
out it. But a road is not enough and what is urgently needed is to 
improve the productive capacity of the people. Apart from the question 
of the road Ae chief complaints were the lack of water, the heavy assess- 
ment, and the lack of medical help and schools. If a person fell seri- 
ously ill, it was not even .possible to carry him to some hospital nearby. 
He simply died or, if he was lucky, survived. The demand for educa- 
tion was great, even for gi'ls, but the schools were few and far between. 

The lack of water for the fields seemed strange, for there were several 
rivers with plenty of it and occasional springs. And yet .fields in the 
river valleys were lying dry and elsewhere they were worse off. We saw 
large numbers of terraced fields which had b^ cut out of the hill-sides 
wifo enormous labour, lying desolate and untended. They had been 
allowed to ton waste as it was not considered worthwhile to cultivate 
them. Partly this problem of water has been aggravated by the ladt of 
forests and fte getteral barrenness of the hill sides. Why Garhwal has 
such few forests while Kumaun abounds in them I do not know. The 
8(^ is as good and other cemditions appear equally favourable. 

YfA wift aH its poverty and barrenness, Garhwal gave us flie idea <rf 
great potential strength and resources. There was water power running 
to waste eveiyndiete when it could be converted into electricity and life- 
givhig power for fields and indostries. Probably there were plenty of 
itebthah in t^t vast arm only waiting to be dweloped. 

let the mad come to Whwal, Bat equally u^t is an inquiry into 
its power lesouioes and minerals. These ppwer resources could supply 
aledxic power not oidy fo Garhwal hut to a large part of the j^vince. 
Ttm two eapert inquiries seem called for iromediately-onc, for foe 

mi 
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utilization of water power and tiie baOding np of hydroelectric adienies^ 
and die other into die tninoal resources of the area. 

While these schemes deveUip^ it may be i^ible to put up inei^rai- 
sive pumps to send up the river water to ^e fields above. A scheme 
for afforestation should also be inquired into and begun. 

Probably diere are considerable r^portunities for the development of 
cottage industries in Garhwal. Of these wool-spinning and weaving are 
the most obvious and they can be easily developed. An attenrot to do 
so in Kumaun is meeting with success and there is every reasm to be- 
lieve that it will meet with equal success in GarhwaL \ 

Bee-keeping is common in Garhwal but the methods adopted\are pri- 
mitive and wasteful. These could be easily improved. 

I must confer that I found a certain lade of enterprise amOng the 
people of Garhwal. They seemed to be resigned to their sad &te and 
their only reaction to it was to ask others to do something for them. 
They seldom thought in terms of doing something themselves. This 
was a natural outcome of long and distressing poverty and suppression 
and it will pass. For the Garhwalis are a brave and sturdy people and, 
given the chance, they will make good. They have become dear to; India 
for the gallant deed they performed eight years ago in the North West 
Frontier Province, when civil disobedience r^ed throughout India and 
the blood in our veins tingled as we took our part, big or small, in the 
struggle for freedom. 
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